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ABORIGINAL  PLACE  NAMES 

or 

NEW  YORK 


BY 

WILLIAM  M.  BEAUCHAMP 
INTRODUCTORY 

In  1893  I published  a little  book  entitled  Indian  Names  in  New 
y ork,  with  a Selection  from  other  States,  containing  all  those  then 
known  to  me  in  New  York  and  adding  to  these  a number  of 
Onondaga  names  of  plants  and  animals,  with  many  of  their 
primary  meanings.  These  are  not  included  here,  and  many  names 
outside  of  New  York  are  also  omitted.  Further  research  has  at 
least  doubled  the  local  names  in  this  State  and  increased  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  significance  of  many,  as  now  given.  In  the  work 
mentioned  there  were  slight  verbal  errors,  not  materially  affecting 
sound  or  sense,  and  these  have  been  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected. There  is  a larger  treatment  of  alleged  meanings,  bringing 
together  the  views  of  various  writers,  and  a fuller  reference  to 
existing  vocabularies.  As  many  names  have  been  left  undefined 
there  was  a temptation  to  give  5uch  early  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
words  as  might  help  general  interpretation.  Thorough  students 
would  still  require  the  larger  vocabularies,  and  the  benefit  of  a 
brief  compilation  to  others  might  prove  very  small.  Instead  there 
are  supplied  digests  of  languages  from  reputable  writers,  treating 
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of  the  formation  of  aboriginal  words,  which  may  be  helpful  to 
many.  Students  of  Indian  words  will  find  Filling’s  Algonquin 
and  Iroquois  bibliographies  very  useful. 

The  names  given  are  local,  though  sometimes  derived  from  the 
names  of  persons.  Of  the  latter  I have  several  thousands  con- 
nected with  New  York,  mostly  Iroq^iois,  but  fully  representative  of 
the  less  important  Algonquin  tribes.  All  have  dates,  and  many  of 
them  interesting  histories.  The  mere  mention  of  this  fact  shows 
how  large  were  the  powers  of  those  languages  which  will  soon  be 
classed  among  those  which  are  dead.  In  a list  of  1885  lakes  and 
ponds  of  the  United  States,  285  have  Indian  names  still  and  more 
than  a thousand  rivers  and  streams  have  names  from  the  same 
source.  Half  the  names  of  our  states  and  territories  are  in  the 
same  class,  and  most  of  our  great  lakes  and  rivers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prefer  Indian  place  names  to  others.  They 
are  not  always  pleasanter  in  sound,  and  are  rarely  poetical,  yet  we 
are  glad  to  retain  many  of  them.  Some  of  our  very  finest  names 
in  New  York  are  aboriginal,  but  names  derived  from  our  own  ances- 
try, dear  to  us  from  historic  or  personal  associations,  full  of 
meaning  even  to  the  untrained  ear,  may  be  just  as  good  as  abo- 
riginal names  which  mean  nothing  at  all  to  us,  or  perhaps  any  one 
else.  It  is  just  as  incongruous  to  place  an  Indian  prairie  name 
among  our  mountains  as  it  was  to  plant  the  names  of  Pompey, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  in  central  New  York.  Onondaga  is  not  appro- 
priate on  our  western  plains. 

In  the  study  of  our  New  York  aboriginal  names  we  fortunately 
have  early  and  valuable  aids.  The  French  and  English  missionaries 
translated  books  of  devotion  and  portions  of  the  Bible,  often 
describing  languages  and  preparing  vocabularies.  The  Iroquois 
were  greatly  favored  in  this  way,  though  most  of  this  linguistic 
work  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Mohawks  and  Senecas.  The  Moravians 
had  men  at  Onondaga  for  several  successive  years  merely  to  study 
the  language.  In  Iroquois  councils  the  interpreter  was  one  of 
importance  for  nearly  two  centuries,  nor  has  his  usefulness  yet 
ceased.  In  direct  and  indirect  ways  much  useful  material  has  been 
gained  and  preserved,  and  when  these  languages  cease  to  be  spoken 
they  will  still  be  read  and  understood.  To  aid  in  all  this  is  the 
purpose  of  these  pages. 
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DIFFICULTIES  IN  DETERMINING  ABORIGINAL  NAMES 

A primary  factor  in  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  aboriginal 
names  is  their  record  by  men  of  dififerent  languages.  The  English, 
Dutch,  Germans  and  French  had  varying  values  for  certain  letters 
and  their  combinations.  The  English  Cayuga  and  the  German 
Gajiika  differ  in  appearance,  while  nearly  alike  in  sound.  The 
French  Shafacoin  and  the  English  Chautauqua  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  they  seem.  Other  instances  will  be  recalled. 

Then  the  persons  who  received  and  recorded  names  were  not 
always  persons  of  good  education,  and  their  writing  is  often  hard 
to  decipher.  In  the  pressure  of  business,  names  were  imperfectly 

•r 

heard  and  understood,  and  in  the  same  record,  perhaps  in  the  same 
paragraph,  may  have  several  different  forms.  The  name  of  Sche- 
nectady well  illustrates  this.  It  requires  thought  and  skill  to  give 
a combination  which  will  accurately  reproduce  Indian  words  in  our 
tongue.  One  consideration  must  often  be  which  of  several  forms 
is  the  true  one,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  that  established  by 
usage. 

* Another  factor  is  that  all  members  of  a given  tribe  do  not 
pronounce  alike.  All  investigators  soon  learn  this,  and  it  is  found 
among  ourselves.  A phonetic  report  of  the  conversation  of  several 
persons  in  New  England  and  New  York  would  show  variations  of 
sound.  These  increase  in  distinct  and  isolated  communities.  The 
• ^Five  Nations  of  New  York  had  as  many  dialects  of  their  language, 
and  these  would  have  varied  more  but  for  their  political  and  social 
union.  The  Algonquin  tribes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  had 
also  one  language  but  a score  of  recorded  dialects.  Great  differences 
are  evident  between  these  two  great  classes,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Mohawk,  Onondaga  and  Seneca  forms  of  a local  name  may  be 
far  apart  in  appearance  and  sound. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  composition  of  names.  In  many  the 
words  for  lake  or  river  are  incorporated,  while  in  others  they  are 
implied  but  not  expressed.  If  person  or  sex  is  expressed,  the 
initial  letters  vary  accordingly.  In  Iroquois  local  names  many 
have  the  prefix  T’kah  or  Tega,  referring  to  a place.  If  the  word 
proper  begins  with  Ka  or  Ga,  this  syllable  replaces  part  of  the 
prefix.  Te  may  be  dropped  or  retained,  but  sometimes  it  belongs 
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to  the  body  of  the  word.  De  is  equivalent  and  is  quite  as  often 
used.  The  interchangeable  sounds  of  several  letters  must  be  borne 
in  mind. 

On  another  point  Cadwallader  Golden  had  some  excellent  obser- 
vations in  his  New  York  land  report  of  1732.  In  that  he  said: 

There  being  no  previous  survey  of  the  grants,  their  boundaries 
are  generally  expressed  with  much  uncertainty,  by  the  Indian  names 
of  brooks,  rivulets,  hills,  ponds,  falls  of  water,  etc.,  which  were 
and  still  are  known  to  very  few  Christians ; and  what  adds  to  their 
uncertainty  is  that  such  names  as  are  in  these  grants  taken  to  be 
the  proper  name  of  a brook,  hill,  or  a fall  of  water,  etc.,  in  the 
Indian  language  signify  only  a large  brook,  or  broad  brook,  or 
small  brook,  or  high  hills,  or  only  a hill,  or  fall  of  water  in  general, 
so  that  the  Indians  show  many  such  places  by  the  same  name. 
Brooks  and  rivers  have  different  names  with  the  Indians  at  differ- 
ent places,  and  often  change  their  names,  they  taking  the  name  often 
from  the  abode  of  some  Indian  near  the  place  where  it  is  so  called. 
O'Callaghan,  i 1375 

This  last  seems  oftener  the  case  with  Iroquois  than  with  Algon- 
quin names,  the  latter  being  usually  descriptive  of  the  place,  and  the 
former  often  referring  to  some  person  or  local  incident,  but  the 
statement  is  true  of  both.  With  both  there  is  little  appearance  of 
poetic  fancy.  Names  were  a convenience,  and  but  little  more.  Mr 
Morgan’s  words  follow : 

The  method  of  bestowing  names  was  peculiar.  It  frequently 
happened  that  the  same  lake  or  river  was  recognized  by  them 
under  several  different  names.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with 
the  larger  lakes.  It  was  customary  to  give  to  them  the  name  of 
some  village  or  locality  upon  their  borders.  The  Seneca  word 
Tc-car-ne-o-di  means  something  more  than  lake.”  It  includes 
the  idea  of  nearness,  literally  “ the  lake  at.”  Hence,  if  a Seneca 
were  asked  the  name  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  would  answer,  Ne-ah-ga 
Te-car-ne-o-di ; ‘‘the  lake  at  Ne-ah-ga.”  This  was  a Seneca  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river.  If  an  Onondaga  were  asked  the 
same  question,  he  would  prefix  Swa-geh  to  the  word  lake,  literally 
“ the  lake  of  Oswego.”  The  same  multiplicity  of  names  frequently 
arose  in  relation  to  the  principal  rivers  where  they  passed  through 
the  territories  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
case  with  villages  and  other  localities.  Morgan,  p.  413 
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COMPOSITION  OF  LOCAL  NAMES 

All  aboriginal  names  in  New  York  are  either  Algonquin  or 
Iroquois.  The  broad  distinction  is  that  while  labials  abound  in  the 
former  they  are  not  used  in  the  latter.  The  Algonquin  adjective 
commonly  precedes  the  noun  in  composition,  while  in  the  Iroquois 
the  reverse  is  the  rule. 

Territorially  Algonquin  names  prevail  in  the  southeast  and  north- 
east parts  of  the  State,  and  are  occasional  along  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  Iroquois  names  occupy  the  western  and  central  parts  of  New 
York,  with  a few  examples  south  of  Albany.  North  and  northwest 
of  that  city  both  families  are  well  represented.  There  are  a few 
intrusive  names. 

Among  all  the  papers  on  Algonquin  place  names,  of  a general 
character,  no  one  is  better  than  that  by  the  late  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull, entitled  “ The  Composition  of  Indian  Geographical  Names, 
illustrated  from  the  Algonkin  Languages,”  and  published  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  volume  2.  A 
brief  summary  of  this  excellent  paper  will  be  given,  but  its  50  pages 
will  well  repay  close  study  and  they  cover  a large  field.  He  was 
long  the  leading  authority  on  these  languages  and  published  much 
concerning  them. 

In  them  he  included  three  classes  of  local  names,  th  first  being 
formed  by  two  elements,  adjectival  and  substantial,  with  or  with- 
out a suffix  denoting  location.  The  second  has  single  elements ; the 
substantive  with  locative  suffix,  and  these  two  classes  contain  nine 
tenths  of  local  Algonquin  names.  Most  others  are  from  verbs,  as 
participial  or  verbal  nouns,  denoting  the  place  where  the  act  was 
performed.  In  translating,  the  earliest  record  form  should  be  found 
and  variations  noted.  There  follow  other  excellent  rules. 

Land  or  country  is  ohke  in  the  Massachusetts  dialect,  aukc  in 
Narragansett,  hacki  in  Delaware,  ahkc  in  Chippewa,  etc.  These 
terminals  will  be  recognized  in  many  words.  Wompan  refers  to 
the  east  and  is  often  applied  to  a people  or  country  east  of  the 
speaker.  Thus  the  Wappingers  had  their  name  from  living  east 
of  the  Hudson.  Shazvan  referred  to  the  south,  and  thus  we  have 
the  Shawnees  or  south  people.  Such  words  are  frequent  in 
compounds. 
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River  is  ({iiilc  j^enerally  scip  or  sipu;  in  Delaware,  sipo.  Thus 
from  Missi,  great,  and  sipu,  we  have  the  Mississi])pi  or  great  river. 
Near  the  Atlantic,  tuk,  han,  hanne  and  liiian  are  frequent  parts  of 
river  names,  none  of  these  l)eing  used  inde])endently.  T'lik  or  ittiik 
is  a river  whose  waters  are  driven  in  waves,  whether  by  tides  or 
winds.  With  these  may  be  used  poli-ki  or  pahke,  pure  or  clear, 
and  quinni,  long,  as  in  Quinnituckut  or  Connecticut. 

Pantile k is  a fall,  often  applied  to  a river,  while  acazume  usually 
denotes  the  other  side  of  a body  of  water.  Many  other  words  are 
compounded  with  tuk  or  ittuk.  Hanne  or  hiian,  for  river,  occurs 
m New  York,  but  is  more  frequent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

• A ippi,  for  lake  or  water,  is  more  comimon  farther  west.  Pang, 
pog  or  bog,  water  at  rest,  often  enters  into  the  names  of  small 
j.'onds  of  varied  character,  and  is  quite  frequent  in  New  England, 
Caiiii  and  giinice  are  more  common  westward,  indicating  lakes,  but 
one  form  of  this  appears  in  northern  New  York.  Amaug  enters 
largely  into  names  of  fishing  places,  and  qussiik,  stone,  in  its  many 
varieties,  is  often  applied  to  creeks  and  rocky  places.  Wadchii  or 
adchii,  a mountain  or  hill,  is  sometimes  included  in  New  York 
names.  Its  most  conspicuous  use  is  in  the  great  hill  country  of 
Massachusetts.  Komiik,  an  inclosed  place,  is  found  on  Long 
Island,  mostly  in  combination. 

A^iinnohaii  or  inunno,  for  island,  is  frequent  and  with  striking 
variations,  some  of  them  inentioned  by  Mr  Trumbull  later. 
Another  word  for  island  is  aquedne,  usually  with  note  of  location. 
Exact  location  is  shown  by  the  particles,  et,  it  or  nt;  indefinite  by 
set.  Many  words  are  derived  from  uaiag,  a corner,  point  or  angle. 
Hocqiian,  a hook,  originates  some,  and  others  are  from  sank, 
pouring  out,  or  an  outlet.  Saco  and  Saginaw  are  aniong  these. 
Nashauc,  midway  or  between,  is  most  frequent  in  New  England. 
Mattapan,  sitting  dawn  place,  or  the  end  of  a portage,  occurs  in 
New  York.  He  gives  other  examples,  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned now,  and  closes  with  some  useful  hints.  The  terminal  loca- 
tive, he  says,  means  in,  at  or  on,  but  not  land  or  place,  nor  can 
ajiimate  nouns  take  this  affix.  Differences  of  languages  and  dia- 
lects must  not  be  disregarded,  for  names  and  parts  of  names  might 
vary  in  meaning  among  different  people,  while  quite  alike  in  form 
and  sound. 
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As  wc  are  not  dealing  with  languages  so  much  as  a class  of 
names,  this  may  suffice  for  Algonquin  names,  though  very  briefly 
stated.  In  considering  Iroquois  words  of  the  same  class,  a few 
words  may  be  quoted  from  Sir  William  Johnson,  written  in  1771  : 

The  article  is  contained  in  the  noun  by  varying  the  termination, 
and  the  adjective  is  combined  into  one  word  . . . Caghyiing- 

liazu  is  a creek;  Caghyungha,  a river;  Caghyiinghaowana,  2i  gv^2it 
river;  Caghyiingheeo,  a fine  river;  Haga,  the  inhabitants  of  any 
place  and  tierhan,  the  morning;  so  if  they  speak  of  eastern  people, 
they  say'  Tierhans-aga,  or  people  of  the  morning. 

Mr  L.  H.  Morgan  gave  a comparative  list  of  24  local  names  in 
the  six  dialects  of  the  New  York  Iroquois,  and  a few  of  his  remarks 
may  be  quoted.  He  reckoned  19  letters  common  to  these,  but  two 
or  three  of  them  are  not  needed.  “ The  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  use 
the  liquid  L,  and  the  Tuscaroras  occasionally  employ  the  sound  of 
F,  but  these  letters  are  not  common  to  all  the  dialects.  It  has  been 
customary  to  exclude  the  liquid  R from  the  Iroquois  alphabet,  as 
not  common  to  the  several  nations,  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous.” 

These  sounds  are  now  rare  among  the  Onondagas,  if  used  at  all. 
He  says  further:  “In  connecting  the  adjective  with  the  noun,  the 
two  words  usually  enter  into  combination,  and  lose  one  or  more 
syllables.  This  principle  or  species  of  contraction  is  carried 
throughout  the  language,  and  to  some  extent  prevents  prolixity.” 
He  gives  as  an  example:  “ 0-ya,  fruit;  0-ga-idi,  sweet;  0-ya- 

ga-iih,  sweet  fruit.  In  other  instances  the  adjective  is  divided,  and 
one  part  prefixed  and  the  other  suffixed  to  the  noun  thus : Ga-nun'- 
da-yeh,  a village;  Ne-wa'-ah,  small;  Ne-ga-nun-da'-ah,  a small 
village.” 

Among  the  few  prepositions  applicable  to  place  names  but  modi- 
fied in  composition,  he  mentioned : “ Da-ga-o,  across ; No'ga,  after ; 
Na'-ho,  at;  O'-an-do,  before;  Dose-ga  -0,  near,  etc.”  He  added  a 
remark  which  should  be  modified,  as  towns  often  changed  their 
sites  and  yet  retained  their  names:  “ Names  of  places  as  well  as  of 
persons,  form  an  integral  part  of  their  language,  and  hence  are  all 
significant.  It  furnishes  a singular  test  of  their  migrations,  for 
accurate  descriptions  of  localities  become  in  this  manner  incor- 
porated into  their  dialects.  The  Tuscaroras  still  adduce  proof  from 
this  source  to  establish  a common  origin  with  the  Iroquois.”  In 
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this  he  may  have  referred  to  a few  early  names  of  towns  preserved 
in  one  of  the  condoling  songs,  but  of  which  no  further  tradition 
remains.  Some  reservation  is  necessary  in  this  statement, 

AUTHORITIES  ON  L .NGUAGE 

y\  number  of  accessible  works  treat  the  general  subject  of  Iroquois 
words,  their  composition  and  irkodifications,  these  having  many 
interesting  features,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  incidentally. 
The  leading  ones  to  be  remembered  here  are  the  lack  of  labials, 
the  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  the  position  of  the  adjective. 

About  1675  Father  Jacques  Bruyas  wrote  a treatise  on  the  radical 
words  of  the  Mohawk  language,  including  a valuable  lexicon,  much 
used  in  defining  names.  It  dealt  mostly  with  verbs  and  their 
derivatives,  and  a synopsis  of  his  grammatical  scheme  follows. 

There  are  four  simple  tenses,  from  which  the  others  are  formed : 
infinitive,  present  indicative,  the  future  of  affirmation  and  the 
negative.  From  the  present  the  imperfect  is  formed  by  an  addition 
at  the  end.  The  preterit,  terminating  like  the  infinitive,  the  pluper- 
fect, the  future  compounded  with  the  preterit,  are  the  cognate 
tenses  from  the  same  paradigm.  The  pluperfect  adds  nen  to  the 
preterit.  The  future  of  affirmation  and  the  aorist  present  of  the 
potential  mood  terminate  alike.  The  double  future  of  negation  is 
like  the  indicative  present.  With  one  exception  the  tenses  of  the 
optative  do  not  differ  from  the  potential  mood  and  those  of  the 
subjunctive  are  similar. 

Verbs  whose  infinitives  end  in  a usually  terminate  the  present 
with  on,  imperfect  akoiie,  future  en,  negative  with  anne.  Gaienna, 
to  take,  is  an  exception.  Verbs  in  e have  commonly  the  present  in 
e,  imperfect  ekoiie,  future  eg,  negative  sere,  seg  or  the.  They  add 
tenses  from  several  verbs  and  have  some  exceptions. 

Verbs  in  i,  signifying  plentitude,  have  the  present  in  i,  imperfect 
uinen,  future  ig  or  isere.  Relatives  ending  in  i have  the  present  isk, 
imperfect  iskoiie,.  future  nien,  negative  nire.  Ori  and  onni  and 
their  compounds  are  exceptions. 

Verbs  in  aon  have  the  present  in  as,  imperfect  askoue,  future  anne, 
with  some  exceptions.  Some  have  the  imperfect  kaoiias,  future  kao, 
negative  ouasere.  W may  take  the  place  of  on  in  many  cases. 
Verbs  in  enon  have  the  present  in  ens,  imperfect  enskoue,  future 
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enne,  negative  ettserc,  with  three  exceptions.  Those  in  'ion  have  ris, 
riskive,  rimie,  riserc ; and  ending  in  goii  have  the  present  in  ks, 
imperfect  kskoue,  future  ag,  negative  ache,  with  slight  exceptions. 
Some  verbs  in  ron  have  the  present  in  rhe,  future  r,  future  negative 
anne.  Others  have  in  the  present  onsk,  future  on,  negative  ronne. 
Still  others  have  present  ons,  future  re,  negative  resegs. 

Verbs  in  se  have  the  same  in  the  present  and  future,  and  sere  in 
the  negative.  Those. in  ouan  have  ouas  in  the  imperfect,  future  so 
or  0,  negative  wasere.  Those  in  en  are  irregular,  but  if  they  end 
in  gen  they  make  the  present  in  cha,  future  g,  future  negative 
ganne.  If  the  ending  is  gannen  or  gennen  the  present  is  gennha, 
future  geim,  and  negative  gennande,  while  those  in  ien  are  irregular. 

Verbs  in  at  have  the  present  at,  imperfect  atakone.  In  et  they 
have  tha,  ten,  tanne  and  in  ont  the  same.  Those  in  at,  et,  it,  out  and 
out  have  a double  present : one  for  the  act  and  another  when  it  is 
customary.  Te  and  ta  have  present  ta,  imperfect  takoue,  future 
ten,  negative  tanne.  Ti  has  the  present  tisk,  future  ts  or  tars,  nega- 
tive tire. 

Verbs  ending  in  tion  have  the  present  ties,  future  ti,  negative 
tiesere.  With  ston  the  present  is  tha,  future  t,  negative  tanne. 
Those  in  than  have  thosk  in  the  present,  imperfect  tho,  negative 
thosere.  Those  in  ton  vary  from  this,  and  those  in  0 are  mostly 
irregular.  No  general  rule  applied  to  many  ending  in  on,  but  there 
were  common  rules  for  all. 

Those  ending  in  a,  e,  0,  k,  s,  t,  have  the  imperfect  in  koiie.  From 
active  verbs  the  passive  is  formed  by  prefixing  at  to  the  first  person 
of  the  present  indicative,  g being  taken  away,  but  this  has  excep- 
tions. Koii,  ston,  or  ton  may  be  added  to  verbs  to’  express 
causality  and  this  was  quite  common,  as  onnehon,  to  live  on  any- 
thing, from  oiiHhe,  to  live.  Some  verbs  are  naturally  relative ; others 
are  made  so  by  additions  and  this  involves  many  changes. 

Nouns  are  not  inflicted  by  cases,  and  thus  are  unchanged  except 
in  compounds.  National  nouns  may  be  formed  from  the  simple 
name  of  the  nation  by  adding  ronnon  or  haga  to  express  people. 
There  are  many  verbal  nouns  and  those  derived  from  adjectives. 
All  substantives  do  not  undergo  composition.  He  noted  also  that 
while  broadly  generic  names  could  be  coirq:)Ounded,  individual  or 
specific  ones  could  not.  The  name  of  a tree  could  be  compounded 
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hut  not  tliat  of  an  oak.  Tliis  brief  sketch  will  ^ive  some  idea  of 
scope  of  this  early  lexicon  and  of  the  language  treated. 

Zeisherger  wrote  an  essay  on  an  Onondaga  grammar  nearly  lOO 
years  later,  in  which  he  divided  words  into  simple  and  compound, 
the  participle  being  usually  lacking.  Nouns  had  three  genders,  but 
no  cases,  and  he  mentioned  hut  two  numbers  where  others  recognize 
three.  The  plural  adds  a syllable,  as  that  of  schoh.  In  words  end- 
ing in  a,  e,  o,  relating  to  rivers,  roads,  hills,  springs,  etc.  nnie  is 
added,  and  hogu  or  ogu  to  others.  Nouns  compounded  with  ios, 
meaning  long,  change  this  into  es  in  the  singular,  and  eso  in  the 
plural.  Thus  we  have  garonta,  a tree,  garontes,  long  tree,  garonteso, 
long  trees.  In  compounding  with  numerals  age  is  sometimes  added 
at  the  end,  but  tekeni,  two,  is  often  prefixed  and  shortened  to  t\ 
The  initial  G may  signify  the  first  person,  N the  second,  H the  third, 
and  G may  also  indicate  the  feminine  in  the  third  persons,  but  these 
are  not  all. 

There  are  many  rules  for  compounding  words.  The  comparative 
degree  adds  haga  or  tschihha,  and  the  superlative  tschik  to  the  pos- 
itive. Prepositions  he  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns,  but  they  some- 
times occur  at  the  beginning.  An  instance  of  the  former  is 
ochnecanos,  water,  ochenecage,  in  the  water.  According  to  him 
gaehera  is  added  to  signify  on,  oeu  for  under,  aeta  for  at,  on  or  by, 
ati  for  over  on  the  other  side,  ge  or  chne  for  to,  etc.  There  were 
many  conjunctions  and  adverbs,  and  interjections  were  much  used. 

He  mientioned  but  three  moods  and  three  tenses.  The  infinitive 
is  the  root  and  the  present  indicative  formed  from  it  by  substituting 
a pronoun  for  the  first  syllable.  The  perfect  adds  a syllable  of 
various  forms,  and  the  future  is  like  the  present  with  en  or  in 
prefixed. 

In  writing  on  the  Iroquois  language  Horatio  Hale  referred  to 
M.  Cuoq’s  excellent  lexicon,  published  a few  years  since.  According 
to  the  latter  writer  12  letters  sufficed  for  all  words,  but  the  Rev. 
Asher  Wright  used  17  with  proper  marks.  The  English  mission- 
aries used  16,  and  Mr  Hale  thought  the  Mohawk  had  seven  con- 
sonants and  four  vowels.  Three  nasal  sounds  made  his  number  14. 
K and  G,  D and  T were  interchangeable.  Numbers  were  singular, 
dual  and  plural.  The  dual  prefixes  te  and  suffixes  ke  to  the  noun. 
With  a numeral  adjective  the  plural  prefixes  ni  to  the  noun  and 
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adds  he.  Sometimes  the  plural  has  okon,  okonha,  son  or  sonha, 
following  the  noun ; in  other  cases  the  number  appears  from  the 
context. 

Local  relations  of  nouns  appear  from  affixed  particles,  like  ke, 
ne,  kon,  akon,  akta,  etc.,  as  kanonsa,  house,  kanonskon,  in  the  house. 
There  are  many  perplexing  affixes.  The  adjective  follows  the  noun, 
but  they  often  coalesce.  Pronouns  are  more  numerous  than  in 
European  languages,  and  he  ga\^e  five  conjugations  to  nouns  and 
verbs.  \’erbs  have  three  moods,  with  seven  tenses  in  the  indicative, 
and  they  take  a passive  form  h}-  inserting  the  syllable  at  after  the 
pronoun.  M.  Cuoq  thought  there  were  12  forms  of  the  verb,  but 
Mr  Hale  reckoned  more.  Particles  were  many  and  freely  used. 
There  are  other  early  vocabularies  by  unknown  authors,  but  Mr  Hale 
regarded  M.  Cuoq’s  as  the  best.  The  work  of  the  Rev,  Asher 
Wright  among  the  Senecas  of  New  York  he  also  esteemed  highly. 

The  dictionary  of  German,  English,  Onondaga  and  Delaware 
words,  compiled  by  David  Zeisberger,  useful  as  it  is,  is  not  as  satis- 
factory in  one  way  as  could  be  wished.  He  commenced  with  the 
study  of  Mohawk,  following  this  with  the  Onondaga  more  thor- 
oughly, but  adding  something  from  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga.  As  a 
consequence  his  words  should  be  classed  as  Iroquois  rather  than 
Onondaga.  His  Delaware  vocabulary  is  one  of  the  best  we  have, 
and  preferable  to  others  in  analyzing  or  defining  Algonquin  place 
names  in  most  of  New  York.  On  Long  Island  the  New  England 
dialects  were  influential  in  forming  names  and  Williams  and  Eliot 
are  often  quoted  on  these.  As  all  these  writers  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  considering  names,  it  seemed  proper  to  give  some  brief 
attention  to  them. 

While  the  Dutch  held  New  York,  many  Algonquin  place  names 
were  in  use  and  put  on  record,  but  their  knowledge  of  Iroquois 
names  was  very  small,  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  that  period  having 
many  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  With  the  English  in  power  this 
knowledge  rapidly  increased,  Greenhalgh’s  journey  in  1677  giving 
the  names  of  most  Iroquois  towns  and  some  lakes  and  rivers.  Most 
of  those  near  the  Pennsylvania  line  were  not  known  till  the  next 
century,  and  some  were  recorded  only  in  Moravian  journals.  Sul- 
livan’s campaign  added  many,  and  later  visitors  and  settlers  greatly 
increased  our  knowledge  of  Seneca  local  names.  Important  work 
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was  (lone  l)y  ().  JJ.  Marshall,  L.  H.  Morgan  and  others  in  obtaining 
names  from  the  Jndians  themselves,  with  their  definitions  and  origin. 
The  former  treated  Seneca  names  alone,  while  Morgan’s  work  took 
in  all  the  New  York  Iroquois  names  which  he  could  obtain,  system- 
atically arranged.  In  their  conquests  the  Iroquois  gave  names  to 
distant  places.  In  the  Algonquin  field  the  best  local  results  are  due 
to  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  and  W.  Wallace  Tooker,  the  latter  dealing 
mostly  with  Long  Island  names  and  those  near  the  city  of  New 
York.  Along  Long  Island  and  Hudson  river  E.  M.  Ruttenber  did 
conscientious  work.  In  1893  the  writer  published  an  account  of 
the  Indian  names  of  New  York,  embracing  all  those  then  accessible 
and  many  from  original  sources.  Valuable  results  have  come  from 
others  in  more  restricted  fields. 

While  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  is  an  authority,  yet  on  many  points  it  is 
now  conceded  that  in  eastern  matters  he  was  often  fanciful.  His 
names  and  definitions  will  be  quoted  with  this  necessary  reservation. 
Mr  Tooker  said : Schoolcraft  attempted  the  translation  of  many 

Algonquin  names  in  the  east,  but,  by  employing  Chippewa  element- 
ary roots  or  syllables,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  he  failed  in  nearly 
every  instance  . . . His  erroneous  translations  are  still  quoted  and 
are  very  persistent.”  This  dialect,  however,  did  affect  some'names 
in  northern  New  York.  His  most  conspicuous  failure  was  in  Iro- 
quois names,  but  in  a general  treatment  it  seemed  proper  to  give 
them  here,  their  character  being  well  understood. 

The  question  of  credibility  becomes  more  important  when  we 
turn  to  such  an  authority  as  John  Heckewelder,  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionarv.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  his  derivations  and  definitions 
often  seem  farfetched,  some  being  contested  at  the  very  outset. 
Some  stand  well,  but  good  philologists  do  not  hesitate  to  discard 
others.  The  result  is  that  while  his  name  carries  weight,  it  is  not 
now  the  end  of  discussion. 

In  the  North  American  Review  of  1826,  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  sharply 
questioned  Mr  Heckewelder’s  reliability  in  Indian  matters,  and  was 
answered  by  William  Rawle  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
memorial  of  that  year.  Mr  Cass  made  an  elaborate  and  critical 
reply  in  the  Review  for  1828.  In  criticizing  words  he  sometimes 
impugned  their  correctness,  but  part  of  his  contention  was  that 
many  of  these  were  Monsey  rather  than  Delaware.  To  us  this  is 
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unimportant,  but  the  Monseys  or  Minsis  were  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Delawares.  Mr  Cass  did  full  justice  to  Hecke- 
welder’s  character,  but  said  he  was  old  when  he  wrote  and  had 
forgotten  much.  At  this  day  it  is  pleasant  to  see  what  an  intelligent 
interest  such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Lewis  Cass  took  in  American  languages.  As  Hecke- 
welder  is  often  quoted,  being  trustworthy  in  what  he  saw  though 
credulous  in  what  he  heard,  it  may  he  well  to  quote  Mr  Cass’s 
words  in  part : 

His  intercourse  was  confined  to  a small  band  of  the  Delaware 
tribe,  who  during  many  years  received  the  humane  attentions  of 
the  Moravians,  and  who  had  lost  many  of  their  own  distinctive 
traits  without  acquiring  ours.  This  band,  after  various  migrations 
settled  upon  the  Muskingum,  about  70  miles  west  of  Pittsburg, 
and  here  Mr  Heckewelder’s  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character 
was  principally  acquired.  His  band  was  removed  from  this  place 
by  the  British  authorities,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  the 
river  Huron  of  Lake  St  Clair,  and  Mr  Heckewelder  accompanied 
and  remained  with  them  a short  time.  One  journey  to  Vincennes, 
and  two  or  three  shorter  excursions  on  the  business  of  the  mission, 
and  we  have  the  whole  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  . . If 
a comparison  be  instituted  between  his  narrative  and  memoir  and  his 
history,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  latter  has  passed  through  other 
hands,  and  has  assumed  an  appearance  its  author  could  never  have 
given  it.  These  three  works  as  they  appear  before  the  public,  were 
never  written  by  the  same  person.  Cass,  26  1372-73 

It  will  be  manifest  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  was 
superficial,  and  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  process 
he  adopts,  or  in  the  conclusions  he  attains.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
visible  confusion  in  his  ideas  and  a looseness  in  his  translation 
utterly  incompatible  with  that  severity  of  research  and  exactness 
of  knowledge,  which  give  the  investigations  into  the  philosophy  of 
language  their  principal  value.  Cass,  26:376 

As  Heckewelder  was  continually  with  the  Moravian  Indians  for 
15  years,  besides  other  contact,  the  above  hardly  gives  a faif  idea 
of  his  opportunities,  and  Mr  Cass  elsewhere  said  he  passed  his 
entire  life  among  them.  In  his  first  article  he  dealt  more  with  his 
credulity  and  liking  for  the  Delawares,  on  which  Cooper  founded 
their  character  in  his  Indian  tales.  Others  have  commented  on 
this  weakness,  and  having  known  him  well,  Mr  Cass  said : 

He  was  a man  of  moderate  intellect,  and  of  still  more  moderate  ‘ 
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attainments ; of  great  credulity,  and  with  strong  personal  attach- 
ments to  the  Indians,  flis  entire  life  was  passed  among  the  Dela- 
wares, and  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  history  and  character  was 
derived  wholly  from  them.  The  Delaware  tribe  was  the  first  and 
last  object  of  his  hopes.  Every  legendary  story  of  their  former 
power,  and  of  their  subsequent  fall,  such  as  the  old  men  repeated 
to  the  boys  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  was  received  by  him  in 
good  faith,  and  has  been  recorded  with  all  the  gravity  of  history. 
It  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  these  traditional 
stories,  orally  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  may  have 
finally  borne  very  little  resemblance  to  the  events  they  commemo- 
rate, nor  that  a Delaware  could  sacrifice  the  love  of  truth  to  the 
love  of  his  tribe.  Cass,  22 165 

All  this  must  be  taken  with  reasonable  allowance  but  it  may  be 
added  that  the  best  authorities  sometimes  err,  Indians  themselves 
often  differing  widely  in  the  interpretation  of  names,  and  that  while 
some  are  certain,  very  many  must  always  be  matters  of  opinion, 
whoever  sustains  them.  Most  nouns  have  been  shortened  for  con- 
venience and  others  have  been  insensibly  changed,  so  that  the  true 
forms  and  meanings  of  m^ny  are  hard  to  determine. 

LOCAL  NAMES 

In  giving  and  defining  local  names,  when  this  can  be  done, 
perhaps  no  better  or  more  convenient  arrangement  can  be  made 
than  the  arbitrary  one  of  classing  them  by  counties.  The  general 
and  logical  territorial  grouping  has  been  mentioned,  and  on  Long 
Island  might  be  preferred.  Names  might  be  grouped  in 'linguistic 
families,  but  a little  practice  soon  enables  most  persons  to  distin- 
guish between  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  names,  wherever  found, 
though  a few  are  barely  separated  in  sound.  It  will  be  seen  that 
many  places  have  more  than  one  name,  or  that  it  appears  in  several 
forms.  At  first  it  seemed  best  to  group  all  the  names  of  any  place 
under  one  head.  While  this  is  occasionally  done  it  seemed  better 
to  separate  the  more  important  names  or  forms,  giving  them  a 
nearly  alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  several  counties.  A few 
doubtful  names  will  appear,  where  writers  have  differed  as  to  their 
origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  so  few. 

ALBANY  COUNTY 

The  Indian  title  was  so  soon  extinguished  in  most  of  Albany 
county  that  few  local  names  remain.  It  belonged  to  the  Mahicans, 
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but  for  their  safety  they  lived  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawks  had  names  only  for  prominent  places.  Those 
given  by  Schoolcraft  alone  may  be  of  his  own  invention. 

Ach-que-tuck  or  Aquetuck  was  an  early  name  for  Coeymans 
Hollow.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  flats  there,  but  appears  to  be 
the  Hagguato  of  the  map  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  and  the 
stream  mentioned  by  Schoolcraft  as  Hakitak,  below  Coeymans.  It 
may  be  derived  from  Ahque,  he  leaves  off,  and  tuk,  a river;  i.  e.  a 
river  at  a hounda/ry. 

Ba-sic  creek  may  be  a corruption  of  quassik,  a stone, 

Ca-ho-ha-ta-te-a  is  a name  assigned  to  Hudson  river  by  Dr 
Samuel  Mitchel.  Schoolcraft  thought  this  great  river  having 
mountains  beyond  Cohoes,  but  the  word  does  not  refer  to  the  falls 
or  include  mountains.  It  is  an  Iroquois  word  for  river,  appearing 
in  Zeisberger’s  dictionary  as  Gei-hate  and  Geihutatie.  No  adjec- 
tive appears  in  this,  but  when  used  alone  one  was  implied.  It  was 
the  river.  Hoffman  abbreviated  it  to  Atatea,  and  Sanatatea  is  a 
personal  variation  of  the  word.  Sylvester  thought  it  an  Algonquin 
name,  which  it  is  not. 

Ches-co-don-ta  is  given  by  Schoolcraft  as  a Mohawk  name  for 
Albany,  meaning  hill  of  the  great  couneil  fire.  I have  seen  no  use 
of  this,  but  he  may  have  derived  it  from  otschista,  fire,  and  onont, 
hill  or  mountain. 

/ 

For  Co-hoes  Morgan  has  Ga'-ha-oos,  which  he  defines  as  ship- 
zvreeked  eanoe.  Spafford  said  [549],  “This  name  is  of  Indigenal 
origin,  and  like  the  most  such,  has  an  appropriate  allusion ; Cah- 
hoos  or  Ca-hoos,  a eanoe  falling,  as  explained  by  the  late  Indian 
sachem,  Brandt.”  In  his  account  of  the  Chahoes,  about  1656, 
Adriaen  Van  der  Donck  said ; 

An  Indian  whom  I have  known,  accompanied  his  wife  and  child, 
with  60  beaver  skins,  descended  the  river  in  his  canoe  in  the  spring, 
when  the  water  runs  rapid  and  the  current  is  strongest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  his  beavers  to  the  Netherlanders.  This  Indian  care- 
lessly approached  too  near  the  falls  before  he  discovered  his  danger, 
and  notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts  to  gain  the  land,  his  frail 
bark,  with  all  on  board,  was  swept  over  by  the  rapid  current  and 
down  the  falls,  his  wife  and  child  were  killed,  his  bark  shattered  to 
pieces,  his  cargo  of  furs  damaged.  But  his  life  was  preserved. 
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I have  frcciucntly  seen  tlie  Indian  and  havp.  heard  him  relate  the 
i)eriloiis  occurrence  or  adventure. 

This  agrees  witli  the  definitions  of  Spafiford  and  Morgan.  Zeis- 
i)erger  gives  tlie  Iroquois  word  gahnwa  for  canoe,  and  School- 
craft’s Mohawk  vocabulary  kahoweya  is  a boat.  On  the  other  hand 
i\uttenber  said  Cohoes  was  not  the  name  of  the  falls,  but  of  an 
island  below,  and  he  connected  this  with  the  Algonquin  name  of 
the  Coos  country  in  New  Hampshire,  referring  to  pines.  Masten's 
History  of  Cohoes  also  quotes  a statement  from  the  Sehenectady 
Reflector  of  1857,  that  the  name  is  Mohegan,  and  that  the  Canadian 
Indians  still  call  pitchholes  in  the  road  cahoos.  The  Mohawk  defi- 
nition is  to  be  preferred. 

Ga-isch-ti-nic  or  Kaishtinic  was  a name  for  Albany,  according 
to  Schoolcraft,  used  by  the  lower  river  Indians.  It  may  have  come 
from  Kish-ke-trk,  by  the  rwer  side,  but  there  seems  no  reference 
in  the  word  to  door,  capitol,  or  council  fire,  as  implied  in  the 
following  story,  recorded  by  Heckewelder.  This  was  a tradition 
of  the  Delawares  that  the  northern  door  of  their  long  house,  or 
-confederacy,  was  at  Gaasch-tinick  or  Albany,  and  the  southern  on 
the  Potomac.  When  the  white  people  landed  they  began  to  tear 
down  this  house  at  both  ends,  at  last  destroying  the  league.  There 
is  no  known  historic  basis  for  such  an  alliance,  but  he  was  very 
credulous  on  such  points.  The  Mahicans  had  forts  near  Albany, 
bi:t  no  apparent  political  relations  with  Indians  near  the  sea. 

Hak-i-tak  was  mentioned  by  Schoolcraft  as  a stream  below 
Coeymans,  called  by  others  Hagguato  and  Aquetuck.  Spafford 
said : “ The  old  Indian  name  of  Hockatoek,  still  occasionally  heard, 
is  of  Indian  or  Dutch  origin,  applied  to  a creek  and  neighborhood 
along  its  borders.’’  Its  Indian  origin  is  clear. 

I-os-co  is  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  a tributary  of  Norman’s  kill, 
in  Guilderland,  but  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  it  as  a small  village.  If  a 
Mohawk  word  it  would  mean  a bridge,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  him  alone.  It  appears  among  some  Michigan  names  as 
u'oter  of  light. 

It-sut-che-ra  is  a name  of  his  assigned  to  Trader’s  hill,  once  three 
miles  northwest  of  Albany.  He  prefixed  Yonnondio,  great  moun- 
tain, and  then  defined  it  hill  of  oil.  This  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  do 
I find  any  such  word  relating  to  oil  in  Iroquois  dialects.  If  the 
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name  ever  belong-ed  to  such  a hill  it  mi^ht  be  from  the  Mohawk, 
atearosera,  a friend,  and  the  Cayuga,  aterotsera,  is  still  nearer  in 
sound.  Otschista,  drc,  would  do  quite  as  well. 

Kan-is-kek  or  Caniskek  was  bought  in  1664.  Ruttenber  said 
this  was  a tract  in  Coeymans,  10  miles  below  Albany.  It  seems 
lower  down,  but  is  placed  at  Beeren  island.  The  name  may  be 
derived  from  Kschiecheek,  clean. 

Kax-hax-ki,  a place  mentioned  in  Coeymans,  suggests  Coxsackie. 

Kox-hack-ung  was  bought  in  1661,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
between  Van  Bergen  island  and  Neuten  Hook  [see  Pearson].  It 
was  the  name  of  a large  tract,  not  restricted  to  one  spot.  This  was 
mostly  south  of  Albany  county,  and  also  suggests  Coxsackie. 

Ma-hi-can  was  one  name  of  Beeren  island,  meaning  wolf,  but 
referring  to  its  Mahican  owners,  called  Loups  by  the  French. 

Mach-a-wa-meck  or  Beeren  island.  In  1664  it  was  said  that 
Caniskek  was  behind  this  and  opposite  Claverack.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  name  came  from  mashq,  hear,  and  wamok, 
enough;  i.  e.  place  of  many  bears.  This  agrees  with  its  Dutch 
name. 

Me-ka'-go,  an  Indian  village  2 miles  north  of  Coeymans,  accord- 
ing to  Schoolcraft.  It  might  be  Mogkiyeu,  f/  is  large. 

Mo-en-em'-i-nes  castle  was  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk  in  1630,  and  belonged  to  the  Mahicans.  It  may  be  derived 
from  Moninneam,  he  looks  at  if,  as  a lookout  place,  or  one  con- 
spicuous. 

Mohegan-ittuck  is  one  of  Schoolcraft’s  names  for  the  Hudson, 
and  the  same  Algonquin  name  is  given  by  others  with  slight  varia- 
tions. It  means  simply  Mohegan  river,  but  those  dwelling  on  it, 
near  Albany,  are  usually  called  Mahicans  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  same  people  in  New  England.  Ma-ha-ke-negh-tuc  is  another 
form  of  the  river’s  name,  meaning  the  same.  In  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Collection,  volume  9,  page^ioi,  is  a tradition  re- 
lated by  this  people  in  New  England,  with  a very  different  meaning 
for  the  name.  They  said  that  “Muhheakunnuk,  according  to 
original  signification,  is  great  waters  or  sea,  which  are  constantly 
in  motion,  either  ebbing  or  flowing.”  This  was  far  in  the  west, 
whence  they  came.  “As  they  were  coming  from  the  west  they 
found  many  great  waters,  but  none  of  them  flowing  and  ebbing  like 
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Muhheakunnuk  until  they  came  to  Hudson’s  river,  then  they  said 
one  to  another,  this  is  like  Muhheakunnuk  our  nativity.”  Hickan 
is  tide  in  Delaware,  and  perhaps  the  word  in  question  might  be 
formed  from  this,  though  none  like  it  appears  in  any  vocabulary. 
Catlin  erroneously  called  Mohegan  good  canoe  men. 

Mon-at'-tan  hook  is  mentioned  by  Spafford,  who  says:  ‘‘Monat- 
tan  hook,  north  of  Hockatock  and  Indian  Fields,  is  perhaps  the 
last  of  the  local  names  that  I need  mention  in  this  town.”  It  refers 
to  an  island  as  usually  defined,  not  to  a point. 

Ne-wes -keke  or  Naveskeek  is  described  by  Ruttenber  as  a neck 
of  land  with  a stream  on  its  east  side,  lo  miles  below  Albany.  This 
would  place  it  above  Coeymans  Landing. 

Nis-cont'-ha  is  Niscatha  on  the  map  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  near  the  mountains  west  of  Coeymans,  but  on  the  Coeymans 
patent.  It  refers  to  corn  lands,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the 
next. 

O-nis'-ke-thau  creek  in  Coeymans  Hollow,  is  also  called 
Coeymans  creek.  There  is  a hamlet  of  this  name  in  New  Scotland, 
and  also  Oniskethau  flats  and  mountain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
an  early  name  for  Coeymans,  meaning  cornfields. 

Pa-chon-a-hel-lick  or  Mahickander’s  island  was  bought  in  i66i. 
It  is  opposite  Bethlehem  and  has  been  called  Long  island.  The 
name  may  be  derived  from  pachgammak,  black  ash,  or  from 
pisseogquayeuonk,  miry  place. 

Pas-sa-pe'-nock  is  Bear  island  below  Albany,  and  was  an  early 
name.  A suggested  derivation  has  been  from  pussough,  wildcat, 
penuhkau,  he  cast  it  down  upon  him,  but  this  is  not  satisfactory. 
Pesuponk,  sweating  house,  seems  better,  but  Trumbull  had  a pred- 
ilection for  names  from  roots,  and  said : “ P’sai-pen,  ‘ wild  onion,’ 

with  the  suflix  for  'place,’  gave  p'sai- pen-auk,  or  as  it  was  written 
by  the  Dutch,  "Passapenock”  [O’Callaghan’s  New  Netherlands, 

I :i22],  the  Indian  name  for  Beeren  island,  in  the  Hudson,  near 
Coeyman’s.”  This  would  be  wild  onion  place. 

Pem-pot-a-wut'-hut,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  was  a Mahican 
name  for  Albany,  meaning  place  of  the  council  tire,  but  he  suggested  . 
no  derivation.  Ruttenber  merely  assented  to  the  name  and  meaning, 
saying  that  Mahican  tradition  placed  their  capital  there,  under  the 
name  of  Pempotowwuthut-Muhhecaneuw,  or  the  fireplace  of  the 
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Muhheakunnuk  nation.  For  the  latter  he  quotes  the  tradition 
already  given.  The  name  may  refer  to  a place  for  games. 

Peoria  is  a western  name  for  a place  in  Berne. 

Sa-chen-da'-ga,  said  to  be  a place  near  a branch  of  the  Hudson 
at  Albany,  was  probably  Sacondaga,  overflowed  lands,  lying  much 
farther  north. 

San'-a-go  was  placed  at  Coeymans  by  Schoolcraft,  probably 
intending  Sanhagag  at  Albany. 

San-a-ta'-tea  for  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  is  probably  a personal 
form  of  Cohatatea,  a river. 

San-ha'-gag  appeared  in  1630.  In  that  year  Van  Rensselaer 
bought  this  tract  west  of  the  Hudson,  from  Smack’s  island  to  a 
little  above  Beeren  island.  Ruttenber  called  this  Sunckhagag.  It 
may  have  been  corrupted  from  sanaukamuck,  land,  referring  merely 
to  the  tract,  without  being  a name.  Another  derivation  might  be 
from  Sunnuckhig,  a falling  trap. 

Sek-tan'-ic,  or  Mill  creek,  was  mentioned  by  Schoolcraft,  above 
Coeymans. 

Ska'-neh-ta'-de,  beyond  the  openings,  is  Morgan’s  Iroquois  name 
for  Albany,  afterward  transferred  to  Schenectady,  where  it  was 
equally  appropriate.  Dr  Mitchill  said  he  learned  that  Skenectadea, 
or  Albany,  “signifies  the  place  the  nations  of  the  Iroquois  arrived 
at  by  traveling  beyond  the  pine  trees.”  It  has  also  been  given  as 
Skaghnetade,  beyond  the  pines,  etc.,  and  Skaneghtada,  end  of  pine 
ivoods.  There  are  numberless  forms  of  the  name.  David  Cusick 
called  it  Shaw-na-taw-ty,  beyond  the  pineries,  and  the  Onondagas 
give  essentially  the  same  definition.  Bruyas  defined  Skannatati 
as  on  the  other  side,  from  askati  on  one  side. 

Sjie-ackx  island,  above  Albany,  is  sometimes  written  Smack’s. 

Soen-tha'-tin  was  a place  in  Coeymans. 

Ta-wa-sen'-tha  is  a name  for  Norman’s  kill  which  Schoolcraft 
erroneously  defined  as  the  place  of  many  dead.  Literally  it  is  a 
zvaterfall,  but  by  analogy  it  may  signify  to  lament  or  shed  tears. 
Bruyas  gave  the  Mohawk  word  and  definition.  Dr  Yates  is  said  to 
have  translated  it  like  Schoolcraft,  while  Gallatin  gave  the  word 
correctly,  but  called  it  an  abbreviation,  which  it  is  not.  In  the 
Colonial  Laws  of  New  York  it  appears  as  Tawalsontha,  and  Rut- 
tenber used  this  form. 
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Ta-was'-sa-giin'-shee,  2 miles  from  Albany,  and  near  Norman’s 
kill,  where  the  old  fort  was  built  [Barber  & Howe].  Riittenber 
}:i:ives  the  name  of  “Tawass^unshee,  that  of  the  mound  on  which 
Fort  Orange  was  erected.”  It  has  been  called  Lookout  hill,  which 
is  a fair  definition  of  the  Indian  name, 

Ti-ogh-sah-ron'-de,  place  ''where  streams  empty  themselves, 
referring  to  the.  forks  thus  made,  as  at  Norm{an’s  kill  and  other 
places  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  sini])ly  a variant  of  Tioga.  Though 
the  name  might  properly  be  used  in  many  places,  the  specific  appli- 
cation of  this  form  is  much  farther  up  the  river. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY 

In  common  usage  the  name  of  Allegany  is  quite  dififerently 
written.  In  New  York  the  above  form  is  the  rule,  but  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  as  commonly  Allegheny.  There  are  other  forms.  Spaf- 
ford  said  of  this:  ‘'Alleghany  is  formed  from  the  Indigenal  name  of 
the  Ohio,  signifying  Long  or  Endless,  River  or  Mountain,  for  with 
the  addition  of  these  words  for  either,  the  same  name  may  be 
applied  to  the  Alleghanies,  or  the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains 
and  the  Ohio  river.”  He  thought  also  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  entitled  to  the  spelling  of  the  word,  the  mountains  being 
mostly  in  that  state.  Heckewelder  said : “The  Delawares  still  call 
the  former  (Ohio)  Al-li-ge-wi  Si-pu,  the  River  of  the  Al-li-ge-wi.” 
Many  have  thought  these  the  mound-builders.  Loskiel  said  of  the 
river,  “ The  Delawares  call  this  Al-li-ge-wi-si-po,  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  changed  to  Al-li-ghe-ne,  and  the  Iroquois  call  it  Ohio, 
that  is,  the  heatitiful  river.’'  He  added : “At  present  the  Delawares 
call  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  river  Wabasch 
into  the  Ohio,  Alli-gewi-nengk,  that  is,  ‘a  land  into  which  they 
came  from  distant  parts.’  ” This  does  not  agree  with  other  defi- 
nitions, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  ever  lived  in  Ohio 
till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

Trumbull  thought  the  name  might  be  from  Wel-hik-han-ne,  best 
or  fairest  river,  welhik  meaning  most  beautiful.  Wu-lach-neu 
would  be  the  finest  river  zmthout  falls.  Allegany,  longest  or  finest 
river,  and  the  mountains  were  often  termed  endless.  Wulik-hanne- 
sipu,  best  rapid  stream  long  river,  and  Wulik-sipn,  best  long  stream, 
he  suggests  for  origin.  He  also  cited  Charles  Frederick  Post,  the 
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Moravian  missionary,  who  wrote  in  1758  of  “The  Ohio,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Sennecas.  Alleghenny  is  the  name  of  the  same  river 
in  the  Delaware  language.  Both  words  signify  the  fine  or  fair 
river.”  This  would  seem  conclusive  at  a time  when  it  was  certainly 
a comparatively  new  name  to  the  Delawares. 

He  also  quoted  La  Metairie,  the  notary  of  La  Salle’s  expedition, 
who  “calls  the  Ohio,  the  Olighinsipou,  or  AlcgJiin,^  evidently  an 
Algonkhi  name.”  At  that  time,  however,  the  eastern  Algonqrins  * 
had  no  access  to  the  river.  If  the  name  was  in  use  it  must  have 
been  a western  one.  Dr  Trumbull  added  that  one  of  these  two 
suggested  a possible  derivation.  “ The  Indian  name  of  the  Alle- 

ghanies  has  been  said, — I do  not  remember  on  wdiose  authority, — 

% 

to  mean  ‘endless  mountains.’  ‘Endless’  can  not  be  more  exactly 
expressed  in  any  Algonkin  language  than  by  ‘very  long,’  or  ‘longest,’ 
— in  the  Delaware  Eluun-guncii.  ‘The  very  long  or  longest  river’ 
would  be  Eluwi-guneusipu,  or,  if  the  words  be  compounded  in 
one,  Elnzvi-gunesipu.”  If  Dr  Trumbull  has  not  decided  the  ques- 
tion, he  has  certainly  given  his  readers  much  to  choose  from.  The 
testimony  of  Post  has  the  best  support. 

Another  definition  comes  in  which  will  be  as  welcome  to  poetic 
minds  as  the  mythic  Alligewi.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society  for  1885,  is  a statement  from  some  Canadian 
Delawares,  which  differs  from  others : “The  Alleghany  mountains 
were  called  by  us  Al-lick-e-wa-ny,  he  is  leaving  us  and  may  never 
return.  Reference  is  made,  I suppose,  to  departing  hunters  or 
warriors,  who  were  about  to  enter  the  passes  of  those  rugged 
mountains.” 

Ca-i-a-di'-on,  a Seneca  village  of  1767,  may  be  Caneadea. 

Ca-na-se-ra'-ga  creek  and  village,  among  the  milkzvceds. 

Can-e-a-de'-a  is  written  Ga-o-ya'-de-o  by  Morgan,  zvhere  the 
heavens  rest  on  the  earth.  The  name  of  this  Indian  village  is  now 
given  to  a creek  and  postoffice  also  Karaghyadirha  | . Colonel 
Proctor  wrote  this  Canaseder  when  he  was  there  in  1791. 

Can-is-te'-o  river,  hoard  on  the  zoater. 

Car-a-ca-de-ra,  about  7 miles  from  Nunda,  called  Carahaderra 
by  Proctor  in  1791.  It  seems  the  Karaghyadirha  mentioned  below. 

Chaut-au'-qua  Valley  postoffice  in  the  town  of  Grove. 

Che-nun'-da  creek,  hy  the  hill. 
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Cu'-l)a,  a villaj^c  and  town.  An  introduced  West  India  name, 
said  to  liave  come  from  Cnbanacan,  tlie  center  or  middle,  two  sylla- 
bles being  dropped. 

Ciis-a'-qua  creek  varies  in  spelling,  but  means  a spear. 

Ga-ne-o'-weh-ga-yat,  head  of  the  stream,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Angelica. 

Ga'-nos  was  the  name  for  Oil  spring  given  to  Charlevoix  in  1721. 
lie  was  told  it  was  between  the  Ohio  and  Genesee  rivers. 

Gen-e-see'  river,  town  and  creek.  Also  little  Genesee. 

Gis'-ta-qnat,  a place  at  Wellsville,  mentioned  by  Zeisberger  and 
appearing  on  Gny  Johnson’s  map. 

Hisk-hii'-e,  a village  mentioned  by  Proctor,  suggests  Ischua  or 
Ischnna. 

Hon-e-o'-ye  creek  and  corners  are  on  the  south  line  of  the 
county. 

Ja-go'-yo-geh,  hearing  place,  is  a name  for  part  of  Black  creek. 

Kar-agh-ya-dir'-ha,  or  Karathyadira,  was  a Seneca  village  at 
Belvidere  in  1765.  It  is  on  Guy  Johnson’s  map  and  was  essentially 
his  own  Indian  name,  meaning  rays  of  the  sun  enlightening  the 
earth.  A shorter  definition  may  be  used.  In  1791  Proctor  called 
it  Carahaderra,  a village  47  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 

On-on-dar'-ka,  village  on  a hill.  A village  north  of  the  last  on 
the  map  of  1771. 

Os-wa'-ya  creek,  from  O-so'-a-yeh,  pine  forest.^ 

O-wa-is'-ki,  under  the  banks,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Wiscoy  creek. 

Pa-cih-sah-cunk,  Paseckacheunk,  Pasigachkunk  and  Passiquach- 
kunk  are  varying  forms  of  the  name  of  a Delaware  town  at  Colonel 
Bill’s  creek  in  1766.  The  next  may  be  the  same. 

Pas-se-kaw'-kung,  a place  several  days  above  Tioga  in  1757.  It 
seems  to  mean  zvhere  the  stream  hursts  through. 

Pee-me-han-nink  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  branch  in  1757, 
and  not  far  from  the  Chenasse  or  Genesee. 

Pe-mid-han'-uck,  a udnding  stream,  was  a Delaware  name  for 
Genesee  creek  in  1767,  and  is  much  like  the  last. 

Shan-a-has-gwa-i-kon  creek  was  an  affluent  of  Genesee  river, 
mentioned  in  the  Morris  deed  of  1793. 

Shon'-go  is  called  after  a Seneca  Indian  of  post-colonial  days. 
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Sis-to-go'-a-et  is  the  name  for  part  of  Genesee  river  on  Pouchot’s 
map. 

Tagh-roon-wa'-go,  a Seneca  town  of  1779,  seems  to  have  been  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Wig'-wam  creek.  This  Algonquin  word  means  house. 

Wis-coy  postoffice  is  on  Wiscoy  creek. 

The  migration  of  the  Delawares  in  the  i8th  century  brought 
many  Algonquin  names  into  southwestern  New  York.’ 

BROOME  COUNTY 

The  Indian  names  in  this  county  are  nearly  all  quite  recent, 
those  of  the  Susquehanna  being  the  only  ones  known  which  ante- 
date the  i8th  century.  In  that  century' the  Iroquois  began  to 
settle  on  that  river,  and  before  its  close  had  several  colonies  of 
subject  tribes  on  or  near  its  banks.  Intercourse  with  Pennsylvania 
increased  and  names  of  places  naturally  came  with  this. 

A-no'-ka  seems  a fanciful  name,  but  dt  may  be  a survival  of 
Onoto.  Boyd,  however,  gives  it  as  the  name  of  a village  in  Min- 
nesota, meaning  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

An-o-jot'-ta  was  the  name  given  to  the  Moravians  for  Chenango 
river  above  Chenango  Forks,  it  being  so  called  from  leading  to 
Ana  jot  or  Oneida. 

Che-nan'-go  is  the  name  of  the  river,  forks  and  lake.  Bingham- 
ton was  long  known  as  Chenango  Point.  Morgan  derived  this 
from  O-che-nang,  hidl  thistles,  and  the  Onondagas  thus  interpret 
this  now.  In  colonial  days  the  Onondaga  and  Nanticoke  villages, 
between  Chenango  Forks  and  the  Susquehanna  were  collectively 
known  as  Cheningo,  Otseningo  and  Zeniinge.  The  second  was 
the  common  form  — Sylvester  mistook  in  defining  Chenango  as 
voter  flowing  south. 

There  are  Little  and  Big  Choconut  creeks.  The  name  is  from 
Chug-nutts,  variously  spelled.  In  1755  the  Onondagas  intended 
placing  the  Shawnees  there.  It  was  burned  in  1779  and  was  then 
called  Cokonnuck  and  Chukkanut.  The  name  may  be  from  Cho- 
kohton,  blisters,  a name  for  the  balsam  fir,  but  A.  Cusick  thought 
it  was  place  of  tamaracks. 

Co-hon-go-run'-to,  a name  of  the  Susquehanna,  according  to 
Colden,  which  may  mean  either  a river  in  the  woods,  or  one  which 
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serves  as  a door.  This  name,  however,  may  not  have  been  used 
so  far  down  its  course.  It  may  l)e  also  from  Heckewelder’s  name 
of  Gahonta,  the  river  on  whieh  are  extensive  elear  fiats. 

Cook-(|ua'-j^o  may  he  derived  from  Ocjuaga,  but  Boyd  makes  it 
from  kekoa,  oid,  and  j^owa,  great.  The  Onondaga  name  for  one 
species  is  kaekhoowa,  meaning  big  feathery  thing. 

Ga'-na-no-wa'-na-neh,  great  island  river;  an  Iroquois  name  for 
the  Susquehanna  according  to  Morgan.  The  Onondaga  name  is 
different.  Otsego  county] 

Kil'-la-wog  postoffice. 

Nan'-ti-coke  creek  and  town.  The  Nanticokes  were  placed  at 
Otsiningo  in  1753.  .According  to  Heckewelder  they  called  them- 
selves Nentego.  The  Delawares  termed  them  Unechtgo,  and  the 
Iroquois,  Sganiateratiehrohne,  tide  water  people  or  seashore  settlers. 
The  Mohicans  also  called  them  Otayachgo,  and  the  Delawares, 
Tawachquano,  bridge  over  stream,  from  their  dislike  to  going 
through  the  water.  They  had  singular  customs  and  were  a south- 
ern people. 

Occanum  (Ok-ka'-num)  postoffice  and  creek  is  probably  mis- 
spelled. 

O-nan'-no-gi-is'-ka,  shagbark  hiekory,  is  applied  by.  Morgan  to 
the  whole  of  Tioughnioga  river,  but  it  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
upper  part  and  perhaps  to  a lake  at  its  source. 

On-och-je-ru'-ge,  one  of  the  names  of  Onoquaga. 

On-oh-agh-wa'-ga  is  a ntountain  near  the  last. 

O-no'-to  seems  to  have  been  Nanticoke  creek.  April  2,  I737» 
Conrad  Weiser  said  they  ‘‘  reached  the  water  called  Onoto,  and 
were  immediately  taken  across  in  a canoe.”  It  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  several  Onondaga  families  were 
living.  It  may  be  derived  from  onotes,  deep,  in  reference  to  the 
water. 

O-qua'-ga  had  many  forms,  applied  to  a village  and  creek.' 
Among  these  are  Aughquagey,  Onohaghquage,  Onoquaga, 
Ocquango  and  Ononaughquaga.  The  last  may  refer  to  the  moun- 
tain. A.  Cusick  defined  this  as  the  place  of  hulled  corn  soup.  It 
was  partly  destroyed  in  1778,  and  utterly  desolated  in  1779. 

Oquaga  Lake  is  the  present  name  of  a postoffice. 

Ot-se-nin'-go  was  the  early  form  of  Chenango  and  the  name  of 
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two  villages  north  of  Binghamton,  1750-79,  where  Onondagas  and 
Nanticokes  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  These  villages 
have  been  erroneously  placed  at  Binghamton  by  some.  Councils 
were  sometimes  held  there,  and  it  was  called  Otlincauke,  Otsi- 
neange,  Chinange,  Zeniinge,  etc. 

Ot'-se-lic  river.  Morgan  defined  this  as  capful  and  it  has  also 
been  interpreted  plum  creek.  Its  mouth  is  at  Whitney  Point.  It 
had  another  name  in  1753,  which  may  have  originated  in  the  wild 
red  plun;.  An  early  Iroquois  word  for  the  plum  tree  was  thichionk, 
from  which  Otselic  might  be  derived,  or  it  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  oshiaki,  to  pluck  fruit. 

Oua-qua'-ga  is  the  present  name  of  a postoffice  and  creek. 

Schi'-o  was  the  name  applied  by  Zeisberger  to  the  Otselic  when 
he  reached  it  in  i753-  This  might  come  from  Tischo,  zvild  red 
plum,  as  given  in  his  dictionary,  or  abbreviated  from  thickionk,  as 
above,  an  earlier  name  for  the  plum  tree. 

Ska-wagh-es-ten'-ras,  or  Bennett’s  creek,  is  on  Sauthier’s  map, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

Skow-hi-ang'-to  or  Tuscarora  town  was  a village  near  Windsor, 
"burned  in  1779. 

Sus-que-han-na  is  an  Algonquin  name  of  rather  uncertain  mean- 
ing, though  the  terminal  for  riz'cr  is  plain  enough.  Of  this  Hecke- 
welder  said : 

The  Indians  (Lenape)  distinguish  the  river  which  we  call  Sus- 
quehanna thus : The  north  branch  they  call  M'chezvamisipu,  or  to 
shorten  it  Mchwewarmink,  from  which  we  have  called  it  Wyoming. 
The  word  implies.  The  river  on  zvhich  are  extensive  clear  flats. 
The  Six  Nations,  according  to  Prylaeus  (Moravian  missionary) 
called  it  Gahonta,  which  had  the  same  meaning.  The  west  branch 
they  call  Quenischachgekhanne,  but  to  shorten  it  they  say  Quen- 
ischachachki.  The  word  implies:  The  river  zvhich  has  the  long 
reaches  or  straight  courses  in  it.  From  the  forks,  where  now  the 
town  of  Northumberland  stands,  downwards,  they  have  a name 
(this  word  I have  lost)  which  implies:  The  Great  Bay  river.  The 
word  Susquehanna,  properly  Sisquehanne,  from  Sisku  for  mud,  and 
hanne,  a stream,  was  probably  at  an  early  time  of  the  settling  of 
this  country  overheard  by  someone  while  the  Indians  were  at  the 
time  of  a flood  or  freshet  remarking:  Juh!  Achsis  quehanne  or 

Sisquehanne,  which  is:  How  muddy  the  stream  is,  and  therefore 
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taken  as  the  proper  name  of  the  river.  Any  stream  that  has  become 
muddy  will,  at  the  time  it  is  so,  be  called  Susquehanna.  Hecke- 
w elder,  p.  262. 

This  is  ingenious,  but  Captain  John  Smith  described  the  Sasque- 
hannocks  living  on  that  river  in  1608,  two  centuries  before  Hecke- 
welder  wrote.  He  called  them  Sasquesahannocks,  a people  at  war 
with  the  Massawomecks,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  Iroquois  but 
probably  the  Eries.  Mr  W.  W.  Tooker  would  make  hanock  and 
its  variants  expressive  of  a people.  The  Susquehannocks  sold 
metallic  articles  to  the  Chesapeake  Indians,  and  may  have  gained 
these  in  war.  He  therefore  suggested  that  Sasquesah  might  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  New  England  Sequettah,  signifying  booty, 
and  rendered  the  whole  word,  people  of  the  booty  obtained  in  war. 
If  the  terminal  were  hanne  or  river,  he  would  then  define  it  river 
of  booty.  Erom  the  quotation  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Hecke- 
welder  did  not,  as  he  supposed,  suggest  ‘‘  that  it  was  a corruption 
of  the  Delav/are  Quenisch-ach-gek-hanne,  the  long  reach  river. ^ 
That  he  gave  to  the  west  branch  and  claimed  a very  different  origin 
for  the  name  in  question.  In  1885  some  Canadian  Delawares  said : 
“We  called  the  Susquehanna,  A-theth-qua-nee,  the  roily  river.” 
Simms  defined  it  crooked  river.  Its  Iroquois  names  will  appear 
elsewhere. 

Ti-ough'-ni-6-ga  river  has  a name  which  is  but  a larger  form  of 
Tioga,  referring  to  the  forks  of  rivers.  Spafford  said : “ If  I am 
correctly  informed,  this  name  is  formed  from  Te-ah-hah-hogue, 
the  meeting  of  roads  and  waters  at  the  same  place.”  One  early 
form  was  Te-yogh-a-go-ga.  The  Moravians  wrote  it  Tiohujodha, 
describing  its  many  forks.  On  Dwight’s  map  it  is  Tionioga.  It 
was  sometimes  called  the  Onondaga,  as  an  easy  highway  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  Onondaga.  There  is  a wrong  local  pronunciation. 

Ze-ni-in'“ge  or  Zeninge  was  the  Moravian  form  of  Chenango.  It 
was  not  a Tnscarora  town  as  De  Schweinitz  supposed. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 

Al-le-ga'-ny  river  and  town  [see  Allegany  county]-  The  river 
was  called  O-hee'-yo  or  beautiful  river,  by  the  Iroquois.  It  may 
be  noted  that  io  often  combined  the  idea  of  grandeur  with  beauty ; 
something  very  fine.  In  this  way  they  probably  meant  this  for  the 
great  river. 
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Cat-ta-raii'-gus  creek  and  village.  Morgan  gives  the  Seneca  form 
as  Ga-da'-ges-ga-o,  fetid  banks.  Spafford  said  of  this : ‘‘"They 

have  another  [name]  which  signifies  stinking  shore,  or  heaeh, 
spoken  Gah-ta-ra'-ke-ras,  a broad,  and  this  they  say  is  the  origin 
of  oiir  Cattaraugus,  a name  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  Lake 
shore.”  The  resemblance  to  Canawaugus,  in  sound  and  meaning 
will  be  noticed.  On  Pouchot’s  map  the  creek  appears  as  R.  a la 
terre  piiante.  The  Seneca  village  of  Kadaragawas  was  mentioned 
in  1780,  and  again  in  1794  as  Catoraogaras. 

Che-na-shun-gau'-tau  was  a name  for  the  junction  of  Cold 
Spring  creek  and  Allegany  river  in  Mary  Jemison’s  early  days.  It 
was  also  written  Teu-shun-sesh-un-gau-tau,  etc. 

Chi-e-ka-saw'-ne,  a place  east  of  the  north  bend  of  the  Allegany 
river  in  1795. 

Con-e-wan'-go  town  and  creek,  in  the  rapids.  A frequent  name 
in  differing  dialects.  It  has  also  been  defined  walking  slowly,  and 
this  opposite  meaning  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  slow  prog- 
ress against  a strong  current.  It  is  not  strictly  a definition.  A 
fanciful  interpretation  is  they  have  been  long  gone. 

Con-no-ir-to-ir-au-ley  creek  in  Ashford  has  been  defined  ugly 
stream.  This  has  no  support.  On  a recent  map  it  is  Connoisa- 
rauley. 

Da'-u-de-hok'-to,  at  the  bend.  Seneca  village  on  the  Allegany- 

De-as'-hen-da-qua,  plaee  of  eoitrts.  Ellicottville. 

De-o'-na-ga-no  or  Te-o-ni-go-no,  eold  spring.  A Seneca  village. 

De-o-no'-sa-da-ga,  burned  houses.  Cornplanter’s  town  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  four  are  in  Morgan’s  list  and  many  of  those 
which  follow. 

Ga-da'-ges-ga-o,  is  his  name  for  Cattaraugus,  fetid  banks. 

Ge-ne-sin-guh'-ta,  an  old  town  in  Elko,  mentioned  by  Mary 
Jemison. 

Go-wan'-da,  a village  in  the  town  of  Persia.  Mr  Arthur  C. 
Parker,  a nephew  of  the  late  Gen.  Ely  S.  Parker  who  was  Morgan’s 
able  interpreter,  furnishes  a welcome  note  on  this  name  and  its 
origin,  saying:  “ Go-wan-da  is  a contraction  of  Dyo-go-wan-deh  or 
O-go-wan-da,  meaning  almost  surrounded  by  hills  or  cliffs.  The 
name  Dyo-go-wan-deh,  {deh  being  the  modern  form  of  the  older 
terminal  da)  is  still  used  by  the  Senecas  to  describe  a place  below 
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high  clifYs  or 'steep  hills,  esi>ecially  if  the  hills  form  a bend.  The 
name  Gowanda  was  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Asher  Wright  in 
response  to  the  request  of  the  people  of  Lodi  who  wished  a more 
appropriate  and  less  common  name  for  their  village.” 

Gus-tan-goh,  the  Seneca  name  for  the  village  of  Versailles.  Mr 
Parker  interprets  this  under  the  cliffs. 

He'-soh  or  Ischua,  doating  nettles.  The  latter  is  the  present 
name  of  a creek  and  town.  It  was  Asueshan  in  1767- 

Je'-ga-sa-nek.  Burton  creek  was  thus  called  after  an  Indian. 

Jo'-ne-a-dih,  beyond  the  great  bend.  A Seneca  village. 

Kill  Buck  is  not  an  Indian  name  of  itself,  but  was  that  of  a 
prominent  Delaware  chief  of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  days, 
sometimes  called  Bemineo.  It  has  long  been  a local  name  in  this 
county. 

O-da'-squa-dos-sa,  around  the  stone.  Great  Valley  creek. 

O-da'-squa-wa-teh',  small  stone  beside  a large  one.  Little  Val- 
ley creek.  It  is  the  same  as  Squeaugheta. 

O-do-sa'-gi,  clear  spring  water.  A new  name  in  Machias. 

O-nogh-sa-da'-go,  a Seneca  town  near  Canawago  in  1744.  A. 
Cusick  defined  this  as  where  buried  things  are  dug  up.  This  might 
seem  an  allusion  to  the  lead  plates  buried  by  the  French  and  dug 
up  by  the  Indians,  were  not  the  name  so  early,  but  caches  may 
often  have  been  made  there.  It  seems  identical  with  the  name  of 
Cornplanter’s  town  as  given  above.  There  are  several  names  nearly 
the  same  in  sound  but  difYering  in  meaning. 

O-hi'-o  or  O-hee'-yo,  beautiful  river.  Allegany  river.  In  Mary 
Jemison’s  life  it  is  said,  “ the  word  O-hi-o  signifies  bloody.”  This 
erroneous  definition  was  the  efifect  of  associating  the  name  with 
the  bloody  scenes  enacted  there. 

O-so'-a-went-ha,  by  the  pines,  for  Hasket  creek,  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  next. 

Os-wa^-ya  creek,  pine  forest.  It  flows  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Morgan  gave  the  original  as  O-so'-a-yeh. 

San'-dus-ky  postoffice  has  a name  introduced  from  Ohio.  In 
Potier’s  Racinnes  Huronnes  it  is  Ot-san-doos-ke',  there  where 
there  is  pure  water  A Polish  trader  lived  on  the  bay  who  was 
called  Sandusky,  but  he  probably  had  his  name  from  the  bay,  not 
the  bay  from  him. 
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Sque-angh-e'-ta,  a creek  at  the  north  bend  of  Allegany  river  in 

1795- 

Te-car'-nohs,  dropping  oil,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Oil  creek. 
Ganos,  the  name  for  Oil  Spring  in  1721,  will  be  recognized  in  the 
last  two  syllables. 

Te-car'-no-wun-do,  for  Lime  Lake,  means  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent name. 

Teu-shan-ush'-song,  the  present  name  of  an  Allegany  Indian 
village,  suggests  one  much  earlier. 

Ti-o-hu-wa-qua-ron-ta  was  mentioned  by  Zeisberger  as  the  most 
easterly  Seneca  town  on  the  Allegany  in  1766. 

Ti-on-i-on-ga-run-te  of  Guy  Johnsoh’s  map,  at  or  near  Olean, 
may  be  the  same.  The  former  may  refer  merely  to  a wooded  point; 
the  latter  to  a point  which  is  hilly  and  wooded. 

Ti-oz-in-os-sun-gach-ta,  a Seneca  town  on  the  Allegany,  30  miles 
west  of  the  one  mentioned  by  Zeisberger  in  1766.  He  visited  both. 

To-squi-a-tos-sy,  a creek  east  of  the  Squeaugheta  in  1795.  Great 
Valley  creek.  This  differs  little  from  its  present  Seneca  name. 
Around  the  stone. 

Tu-ne-ga'-want  or  Tunaengwant  valley.  As  the  name  of  a post- 
office  it  is  shortened  to  Tuna.  An  eddy  not  strong. 

Tu-nes-sas'-sa,  clear  pebbly  streanu  Seneca  village  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Great  and  Little  Valley  with  the  Allegany  river- 

Tu-ne-un'-gwan,  an  eddy  not  strong.  In  Carrollton.  This  ap- 
pears above. 

Tu-shan-ush-a-a-go-ta.  An  Indian  village  at  the  forks  of  the 
Allegany  in  1789. 

Yet-gen-es-young-gu-to  creek,  flowing  into  the  Allegany  on  a 
map  of  1798,  may  be  derived  from  one  of  Zeisberger’s  names. 

Although  the  Delawares  reached  this  important  region  before 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  they  left  few  surviving  names  on 
or  near  the  Allegany  river.  The  Senecas  built  some  villages,  and 
were  rapidly  spreading  westward  at  that  time.  The  wars  which 
soon  followed  checked  their  advance,  but  their  most  important 
reservations  and  villages  are  still  on  the  Allegany  river  and  Cat- 
taraugus creek. 
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Achs'-^o  is  the  name  of  Owasco  lake  in  the  Cammerhoff  journal 
of  1750.  On  the  map  of  Charlevoix  it  is  Asco,  and  Kirkland  wrote 
it  Nascon  in  1764.  Jn  every  form  it  has  reference  to  a bridge, 
though  there  was  not  always  one  there.  It  is  a very  old  name,  as 
will  be  seen. 

Ca-na-da-ho'-ho,  a village  east  of  Cayuga  lake  on  T.  Kitchin’s 
map  of  1756.  The  name  refers  to  a fine  village. 

Ca-yu'-ga  lake  and  brook.  A.  Cusick  translated  this  where  they 
haul  boats  out,  and  I am  quite  sure  this  is  the  best  of  several  defini- 
tions to  be  given  later.  It  would  .refer  to  the  first  firm  land  above 
the  extensive  n^^arshes.  Hough  had  it  “ Koi-ok-wen,  from  the  water 
to  the  shore,  as  the  landing  of  prisoners.”  The  Moravians  usually 
wrote  the  name  Gajuka,  and  other  forms  and  definitions  will  be 
given  separately.  The  earliest  English  form  was  Caiougo,  and 
Loskiel  wrote  it  Cajugu.  The  sound  did  not  vary  as  much  as  the 
letters  used.  It  was  not  the  earliest  name  of  the  country  and 
nation. 

Cho-ha'-ro,  called  also  Tichero  and  Thichero  at  an  earlier  day, 
was  a Cayuga  village  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake  in  1779.  In  this 
form  it  meant  place  of  rushes. 

Cho'-no-dote  or  Chondot,  alias  Peachtown,  was  a name  for  a 
village  at  Aurora  in  1779.  There  was  a large  peach  orchard  there, 
but  the  Indian  name  did  not  signify  this. 

Choue-guen,  equivalent  to  Oswego,  flowing  out,  was  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Relation  of  1672,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  outlet  of 
Cayuga  lake.  “The  river  Choueguen,  which  rises  in  this  lake,  soon 
branches  into  several  canals.”  Through  the  marshes  it  had  another 
name. 

Chrou'-tons  was  a French  form  of  an  Indian  name  of  Little  Sodus 
bay,  5 leagues  beyond  Oswego  in  De  Nonville’s  expedition  of  1687. 

Date-ke-a'-o-shote,  two  baby  frames.  Present  Indian  name  of 
Little  Sodus  bay-  This  and  the  next  three  are  from  Morgan’s  list. 

Dats-ka'-he,  hard  talking,  is  North  Sterling  creek. 

De-a-wen'-dote,  constant  dawn,  is  his  name  for  Aurora.  It  may 
have  been  adopted  while  he  lived  there,  or  may  be  a variant  of 
Chonodote. 
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Ga-hes-ka'-o  creek  is  (ireat  (iiilly  l)rook,  soitth  of  Union  S])rinc^s. 
It  was  mentioned  in  Cammerlioff  s journal  of  In  Ononda'^a 

it  would  he  big  arrow. 

Ga-jik-ha'-no,  place  of  salt,  is  the  Tuscarora  name  for  Monte- 
zuma, and  varies  from  others.  3- 

Ga-na-ta-ra'-ge  may  he  from  Ganniatarigon  (Bruyas),  to  cross 
the  lake,  as  was  often  done,  hut  Ganata,  a village,  is  the  form  used, 
applying  to  the  town.  A better  derivation'  would  be  from  Ganna- 
taragon,  to  cat  bread,  in  allusion  to  its  hospitality.  Cammerhofif 
mentions  it  as  the  Cayuga  town  nearest  Onondaga. 

Ga-ni-a-ta-re-ge-chi-at  was  a name  applied  to  the  south  end  of 
Cayuga  lake  in  the  same  journal.  It  was  local,  however,  and  A. 
Cusick  defined  it  from  he^e  zve  see  the  lake,  being  the  first  view 
' the  party  had  of  it.  It  was  also  rendered  end  of  the  lake  by  Zeis- 
berger  in  1766,  and  this  seems  more  literal. 

Ga-ron-ta-nech  -qui  was  a creek  between  Cayuga  and  Owasco 
lakes,  having  this  name  in  1750.  Garonta  by  itself  is  a tree,  but 
Zeisberger  gives  Garontanechqui' as ‘a  Horses  were  men- 

tioned near  this  place. 

Ga-weh  -no-wa-na,  great  island.  Howland  island  in  Seneca  river. 

Ga-ya -ga-an-ha,  inclined  downzvard,  Indian  village  3 miles  south 
of  Union  Springs  ' • 

Ge-wa-ga,  promontory  running  out,  was  a village  at  the  site  of 
Union  Springs  in  1779.  All  the  Cayuga  villages  were  burned  at 
that  time.  These  three  are  Morgan’s  names. 

Goi-o'-goh,  mountain  rising  from  the  zvater,  is  David  Cusick’s 
rendering  of  the  name  of  Cayuga  lake. 

Goi-o'-guen  is  an  early  French  form  for  th^  lake,  town  and 
people. 

Gwe-u  -gweh,  lake  at  the  mucky  land,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Cayuga  lake.  The  name  for  lake  is  not  expressed  but  understood 
in  this.  The  /lefinition  hardly  seems  correct  in  application,  nor  is 
it  in  accordance  with  his  interpretation  elsewhere. 

Ka -na-ka -ge,  black  zvatcr^  is  his,,  name  for  (Jwasco  inlet.  Ka- 
honji  means  black  in  Mohawk.  . . ^ 

Ki-hu'-ga  creek  and  lake  are  mentioned  in  Sullivan’s  campaign 
for  Cayuga. 
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Ki-o-he'-rd,  St  Stephen’s  mission  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  in  1670, 
is  th.e  same  as  Thiohero,  defined  below. 

Ko-lah-ne-kah  is  the  name  of  Johnstown  but  Alfred  I>.  Street  in 
his  poem  ofFrontenac  applies  it  to  the  village  of  Aurora  which 
itself  occupies  the  site  of  the  chief  village  of  the  nation,  which  was 
called  Ko-lah-ne-kah.  There  is  no  other  authority  for  this. 

Little  Sodus  bay  and  creek.  Sodus  has  not  been  well  defined. 

Montezuma  town  and  marshes  have  their  common  name  from 
the  Mexican  emperor. 

Nas'-con  lake  for  Owasco,  as  used  by  Kirkland. 

Riviere  d’Ochoueguen,  the  outlet  for  Cayuga  lake  in  1672. 

O-i-o-go'-en  or  Oiogouen  was  a name  for  Cayuga  used  by  the 
h'rench  in  1656.  G was  commonly  prefixed. 

.Qn-i-o'-en,  stony  land,  was  the  home  of  the  Cayugas  in  1654. 
For  the  people  it  was  sometimes  written  Ouioenrhbnons,  involving 
a slight  error. 

On-non-ta'-re'  or  St  Rene,  the  seat  of  a French  mission  in  1656, 
near  but  east  of  the  presen’t  village  of  Savannah.  It  means  on  a 
hill,  though  it  was  on  the  river,  but  may  be  rendered  at  the  lull. 
The  allusion  is  to  Fort  hill,  not  far  away,  and  perhaps  to  the  small 
earthwork  on  it. 

Os'-co,  bridge  over  water,  for  Auburn,  as  defined  by  A.  Cusick. 
Morgan  also  gave  Dwas  -co  as  bridge  on  the  water,  and  added  lake 
to  this,  making  Owasco  lake,  lake  at  the  doating  bridge.  The  bridge 
was  not  always  there.  [See  Achsgo  and  Wasco] 

San'-ni-o,  a village  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake  in  I750» 
the  east  side-  By  a change  of  persons  this  is  from  gannio,  to  pass 
the  river  in  a canoe.  The  usual  course  was  to  ferry  over  Cayuga 
lake,  instead  of  making  a long  detour  to  the  north. 

Sen-e-ca  river  is  variously  written  [see  Seneca  county]. 

Sgan-i-a-ta -rees  lake,  long  lake.  It  was  thus  written  by  Cam- 

' merhofh  when  at  Skaneateles  in  1750. 

Squa-yen'-na,  a great  way  up,  applied  by  Morgan  to  Otter  lake 

and  Muskrat  creek. 

Swa'-geh  river  is  his  name'  for  Seneca  river,  and  is  equivalent 
to  Oswego.  In  one  place  he  spoke  confidently  of  it  as  meaning 
tlozmng  out,  but  afterward  said  there  was  doubt  of  this.  His  defi- 
nition is  essentially  correct. 
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Te-car'-jik-ha'-do^  place  of  salt.  Montezuma,  where  there  are 
salt  springs. 

Tga'-a-ju  is  mentioned  as  a Cayuga  village  by  De  Schweinitz. 
This  was  the  name  of  their  principal  chief,  and  towns  were  some- 
times named  from  such  men.  I do  not  find  this  the  case  here, 
though  Zeisberger  fully  described  his  two  visits  to  this  chief  in 
1766.  It  is  purely  a chief’s  title,  given  by  Morgan  as  Da-ga'-a-yo, 
man  frightened.  All  others  define  it,  he  looks  both  zmys,  which  a 
frightened  man  might  do. 

The-ro'-tons,  another  name  for  Little  Sodus  bay  in  1688.  Also 
Tehirotons. 

Thi-o-he'-ro  or  Ti-o-he-ro,  rwer  of  rushes,  a name  for  Seneca 
river  in  1672.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a village,  and  came  from 
the  vast  beds  of  flags  in  the  Montezuma  marshes  and  near  Cross 
lake. 

Ti-che -ro,  the  name  of  Cayuga  lake  in  Greenhalgh’s  journal, 
has  the  same  meaning.  He  placed  the  Cayugas  2 or  3 miles  from  it. 

Ti-onc'-tong  or  Tionctora  is  Cross  lake  in  Cammerhofh’s  journal- 
On  the  map  of  Charlevoix  it  is  Tiocton,  and  has  other  forms. 

Ti-uch-he'-o  is  another  form  for  Tiohero,  in  the  same  journal, 
for  the  north  end  of  Cayuga  lake. 

Tschoch'-ni-ees,  a hamlet  on  Payne’s  creek  in  1750,  appears  in 
this  journal. 

Was'-co,  floating  bridge,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Auburn.  Bridges 
were  sometimes  made  by  the  Iroquois,  but  usually  there  was  none 
at  Owasco  lake,  though  the  trail  traversed  the  beach.  When  Zeis- 
berger was  there  October  30,  1766,  he  said:  “There  were  only 

two  thin  trees,  the  thickness  of  a man’s  leg,  thrown  over  the  out- 
let of  a large  lake,  which  had  an  awful  depth,  and  as  we  crossed 
they  bent  so  far  down  that  you  would  be  in  water  up  to  your  knees, 
and  therefore  had  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  your  balance  so  as 
not  to  fall  into  the  water.”  The  lake  had  this  name  at  least  half 
a century  earlier,  pointing  out  some  rude  crossing. 

Was'-gwas,  long  bridge,  was  Morgan’s  name  for  Cayuga  bridge, 
once  the  longest  in  the  world. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 

At-to'-ni-at,  a place  selected  for  a French  post  at  the  middle 
of  the  Chautauqua  portage.  It  may  be  from  Attentoniaton 
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(liruyas],  to  ccmse  to  depart,  in  allusion  to  a fresh  start,  or  from 
attona,  stairs,  from  the  ascent. 

Ca-na-da'-way  creek  or  Ga-na-da-wa-o,  running  through  the 
hemlocks.  Canadawa  creek  and  Dunkirk.  Spatford  mentioned  a 
portage  there.  Johnson  called  it  Kanandaweron  when  he  stopped 
there  in  1761.  '' 

Cat-ta-rau'-gus  creek  and  Little  Cattaraugus,  fetid  banks. 

Ca-yant'-ha,  corn  helds,  one  of  Cornplanter’s  towns,  was  on  the 
Conewango  in  17^7)  ^ mile  north  of  the  1951^^^  milepost  west  of  the 
Delaware  river.  Cayontona  and  Kiantone  seem  derived  from  this. 

Chaut-au'-qua  lake,  creek  and  town.  The  place  now  called  Port- 
land had  the  name  of  Chatacouit  in  French  documents  in  1753- 
The  word  has  become  widely  known  among  summer  schools,  and 
has  been  very  differently  interpreted.  For  these  reasons  some  space 
will  be  given  to  it. 

L.  H.  Morgan  wrote  it  Cha-da'-gweh  in  Seneca,  Cha-da'-qua  in 
Onondaga  and  Cayuga,  Cha-ta'-qua  in  Tuscarora,  and  Ja-da-qua 
in  Mohawk;  a as  in  far.  He  interpreted  it,  place  where  one  zvas 
lost,  and  his  informant  was  a Seneca  chief.  Cornplanter  is  said  to 
.have  told  Judge  Prendergast,  that  “Chautauqua  (Ja-da-queh)  sig- 
nified where  a body  ascended  or  was  taken  up.  The  Seneca  tra- 
dition is  that  a hunting  party  of  Indians  was  once  encamped  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  A young  squaw  of  the  party  dug  up  and  ate  a 
root  that  created  thirst,  to  slake  which  she  went  to  the  lake  and 
disappeared  forever.  Thence  it  was  inferred -that  a root  grew 
there  which  produced  an  easy  death ; a vanishing  from  the  afflic- 
tions of  life.”-  This  may  be  easily  reconciled  with  Morgan’s  defini- 
tion. The  account  goes  on  that  Cornplanter  alluded  to  this  in 
speaking  against  Phelps  and  Gorham : 

Another,  who  will  not  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  his  father  or 
brother,  says  he  will  return  to  Jadaqueh,  e^t  of  the  fatal  root,  and 
sleep  with  his  fathers  in  peace.  Hazeltine,  p.  41-42 

Other  proposed  meanings  are  place  where  a child  was  swept 
azuay  by  the  zvaves,  and  bag  tied  in  the  middle,  in  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  lake.  These  may  be  dismissed.  Spafford  s definition 
has  this  in  its  favor,  that  in  early  Mohawk  the  word  for  fog  was 
otsata.  He  said ; 
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i terminate  the  first  (Chautauqua)  with  an  a,  because  I sometimes 
hear  it  pronounced  by  strangers,  in  two  syllables,  as  well  as  that 
this  orthography  comes  nearer  the  Indian  pronunciation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  written  from  statements  given  me  in  1815,  and  subse- 
quently, by  several  chiefs  and  interpreters  of  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  western  part  of  this  State.  In  their  language  there  is  a phrase, 
or  word-in-their-mamier,  signifying  of  the  fog,  at  the  fog,  foggy 
place,  etc.,  spoken  Ots-ha-ta-ka,  with  long  sound  of  0,  and  the 
broad  of  a,  except  of,  the  last  letter,  a short,  almost  like  e. 

This  would  seem  conclusive,  but  has  been  disputed.  In  the 
Glen  Echo  Chautauqua,  August,  1891,  Mr  Albert  S.  Gatschet  had 
an  article  on  this  name.  Mr  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  had  told  him  that 
“the  first  two  syllables  are  both  pronounced  short,”  and  gave  the 
original  name  as  T’kantchata'kwan,  “one  who  has  taken  out  fish 
there.”  This  pronunciation  disagrees  with  all  writers,  early  and 
late,  unless  the  prefix  is  meant.  He  said,  “There  exists  an  old 
tradition  that  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  took  out  fish  from  Lake 
Erie  to  stock  Lake  Chautauqua.”  He  thought  Cattaraugus  creek 
was  the  place  stocked.  Mr  Gatschet  gave  the  story  of  Dr  Peter 
Wilson,  an  educated  Seneca  (Cayuga)  chief:  “A  party  of  Senecas 
were  returning  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie.  While  paddling 
through  Chautauqua  lake,  one  of  them  caught  a strange  fish  and 
tossed  it  into  his  canoe.  After  passing  the  portage  into  Lake  Erie, 
they  found  the  fish  still  alive,  and  threw  it  into  the  water.  From 
that  time  the  new  species  became  abundant  in  Lake  Erie,  where  one 
was  never  known  before.”  Hence  they  called  the  place  where  it 
was  caught,  Jah-dah-gwah,  the  elements  of  which  are  Ga-joh, 
“ fish,”  and  Ga-dah-gwah,  “ taken  out.”  By  dropping  the  prefixes, 
according  to  Seneca  custom,  the  compound  name  “Jah-dah-gwah” 
was  formed. 

In  Schoolcraft’s  Seneca  vocabulary  Kenjuck  expresses  hsh 
in  general,  gahquah  being  used  for  bass-  The  Onondagas  call  fish 
ojoontwa,  nor  does  this  derivation  have  much  support  from  other 
vocabularies.  For  the  early  name  Evans’  map  of  1758  has  Jadach- 
que,  and  on  the  boundary  map  of  1768  it  is  Jadaghque  on  Lake 
Erie.  Rev.  Mr  Alden  said  the  name,  as  pronounced  by  Corn- 
planter,  was  Chaud-dauk-wa.  It  is  a Seneca  name,  of  course,  in 
its  later  form  at  least,  and  “according  to  the  system  of  the  late 
Rev.  Asher  Wright,  long  a missionary  among  them  and  a fluent 
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Speaker  of  their  language,  it  would  be  written  Jah-dah-gwah,  the 
first  two  vowels  long  and  the  last  short.”  This  disposes  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

In  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio  in  1749,  De  Celoron  wrote  it 
Chatacoin  and  Chatakouin,  and  in  Honnecainps’  journal  of  the 
same  expedition  it  is  Tjadakoin.  The  lead  plate  brought  to  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  had  Tchadakoin  on  it.  Pouchot’s  map  has  Schata- 
coin.  R.  for  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  allowance  for  French  pro- 
nunciation must  be  made  in  all  these  forms.  A place  on  Lake  Erie 
is  quite  as  often  indicated  as  Chautauqua  lake.  Thus,  in  an  account 
of  Marin’s  operations  in  1753,  the  French  first  arrived  at  Chadakoin 
on  Lake  Erie  and  commenced  a fort.  “The  river  of  Chadakoins” 
was  found  too  shallow  for  vessels,  and  they  went  15  leagues  west. 
Then  they  determined  to  build  “ two  forts  at  Chadakoin,  one  of 
them  by  Lake  Erie,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  carrying  place  at 
Lake  Chadakoin,”  indicating  that  the  name  was  of  a general  char- 
acter. D.  Cusick  wrote  it  Geattahgweah. 

Co-ne-wan'-go  creek  and  river,  or  Ga'-no-wun-go,  in  the  rapids. 
These  are  sometimes  Conewango  river  and  Chautauqua  creek. 
This  was  spelled  Kanaaiagon  on  De  Celoron’s  lead  plate  buried  in 
1749,  but  Chanougon  in  his  journal.  On  Bonnecamps’  map  it  is 
Kananouangon.  There  was  a village  near  its  mouth  bearing  the 
latter  name. 

Con-non-dau-we-ge’-a,  a creek  south  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  is 
mentioned  in  land  purchases  and  is  Canadaway. 

Di-on-ta-ro'-go  was  a name  for  Attoniat. 

Ga-a-nun-da'-ta,  a inoiintain  leveled,  is  Silver  Creek. 

Gen-tai-e’-ton  was  an  Erie  village  where  Catharine  Gandiak- 
tena  was  born.  She  was  a convert  at  Oneida,  where  she  was 
married.  The  town  may  have  been  here  or  in  the  south  part  of 
Erie  county. 

Gus-da'-go,  under  the  rocks,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Cassadaga 
lake  and  creek.  It  is  Cosdauga  on  Dwight’s  map. 

Gus-ha'-wa-ga,  on  the  body,  was  Morgan’s  name  for  Erie,  Pa. 

Jo-nas'-ky  or  Ka-sa-no-ti-a-yo-go,  a carrying  place  where  the 
French  intended  building  a fort  at  one  end. 

Ka-no-a-go’-a,  a great  door,  is  on  Pouchot’s  map  of  I75^> 
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seems  south  of  the  line,  and  may  be  meant  for  Conewango.  This 
would  be  defined  differently. 

Kau-quat'-kay,  principal  Erie  fort  according  to  D.  Cusick. 

Ke-on-to-na  or  Ca-yon-to-na,  an  Indian  villa.ge  of  1789,  was 
on  the  west  branch  of  Conewango  river.  From  this  comes  Kian- 
tone. 

Ko-sha-nu-a-de-a-go,  a stream  flowing  south  across  the  Penn- 
sylvania, seems  the  Kasanotiayogo  of  the  French  writers. 

Oregon  postofffce.  This  introduced  name  is  used  elsewhere  in 
New  York,  and  the  meaning  has  been  much  discussed.  Jonathan 
Carver  heard  of  such  a river  in  1766,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
Oregon  dialects,  though  there  is  an  Okanagan  river  in  that  state. 
The  name  may  be  Algonquin,  with  the  mjeaning  of  great  zmter, 
but  is  more  probably  a Dakota  word.  Carver  mentioned  it  as  a 
great  river  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  called  it  “ Oregon,  or  the 
river  of  the  West.”  Bryant  first  used  it  after  Carver,  in  his  poem 
of  Thanatopsis,  written  in  1817:  “Lose  thyself  in  the  continuous 
woods  where  rolls  the  Oregon.”  Some  have  derived  it  from  Ori- 
ganum, an  herb,  but  this  is  an  error.  Nor  does  it  come  from 
the  Spanish  word,  huracan,  a unnd,  originally  from  the  Mexican 
and  familiar  to  us  as  a hurricane-  A popular  interpretation  has 
been  from  the  Spanish  word  ore j on,  a pulling  of  the  ear,  or  lop 
ears,  but  Carver  undoubtedly  had  it  from  the  Indians,  and  this 
source  should  be  accepted.  This  is  partly  Bancroft’s  decision  in 
the  full  discussion  in  his  Pacitie  States,  and  his  words  may  be 
quoted : 

Therefore  the  summing  of  the  evidence  would  read  Oregon,  in- 
vented by  Carver,  made  famous  by  Bryant,  and  fastened  upon  the 
Columbia  river  territory,  first  by  Kelley,  through  his  memorials  to 
Congress  and  numerous  published  writings,  begun  as  early  as  1817, 
and  secondly,  by  other  English  and  American  authors,  who  adopted 
it  from  the  three  sources  here  given. 

* Wan'-go  is  shortened  from  Conewango.  • ' 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY 

Mount  Ach-sin'-ing,  standing  stones,  was  south  of  the  Chemung 
and  opposite  Sing  Sing  creek.  It  is  a Delaware  name. 

Ach-sin-nes'-sink,  Assinissink,  Asinsan  or  Atsiiisink,  place  of 
small  stones,  was  a Mousey  or  Delaware  village  on  the  east  side  of 
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Siii^  creek,  in  the  town  of  l>ijr  J^lats.  French  says  it  was 

called  after  John  Sing-  Sing,  a friendly  Indian,  but  it  was  known 
by  this  name  in  1758.  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark  would  seem  to  extend  it 
farther  up  the  river,  into  Steuben  county,  making  it  a scattering 
settlement.  It  is  usually  defined  stone  upon  stone,  in  allusion  to 
the  peculiar  rocks  along  the  river.  On  Guy  Johnson’s  map  of  1771 
it  is  Sin  Sink- 

Cayuga  branch  was  a frequent  name  for  Chemung  river. 

Ca-yu'-ta  creek  and  postoffice.  This  may  be  from  Gahato,  log  in 
the  water. 

Che-mung'  has  various  forms,  as  that  of  Skeemonk  in  1777,  and 
Shimango  in  1779.  In  1757  the  French  spoke  of  the  ‘‘  Loups  of 
Chaamonaque'  or  Theoga,”  meaning  the  Delawares  living  at  Tioga. 
It  was  written  Shamunk  in  1767,  but  usually  Chemung.  The  river 
and  an  Indian  village  bore  this  name,  which  meant  big  horn.  The 
village  was  burned  in  1779.  Zeisberger  has  Wschummo  for  horn, 
and  the  locative  may  be  added.  Spafford  said : Chemung  is  said 

to  mean  big  horn,  or  great  horn,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Indian  tribes 
that  anciently  possessed  this  country.  And  that  a very  large  horn 
was  found  in  the  Tioga  or  Chemung  river  is  well  ascertained.” 
This  was  a Delaware  name,  and  the  river  had  another  of  similar 
meaning.  In  Schoolcraft’s  larger  work  [5:609]  is  a communica- 
tion from  Thomas  Maxwell,  who  gave  the  usual  definition  and 
said  thst  the  name  came  from  a large  horn  or  tusk  found  in  the 
river.  Of  co:  rse  this  must  have  been  in  colonial  times  to  have 
originated  the  Delaware  name.  The  early  settlers  found  a similar 
one  in  the  stream  in  1799.  It  was  sent  to  England,  and  an  eminent 
scientist  called  it  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  or  some  similar  animal. 
In  1855  Maxwell  added: 

One  ot  much  the  same  character  was  found  on  an  island  in  the 
river  below  Elmira,  a few  weeks  since,  and  it  is  now  here.  I have 
recently  examined  it.  It  is  about  4 feet  in  length,  of  the  crescent 
form,  perhaps  3 to  4 inches  in  diameter.  Capt.  Eastman  saw  it  yes- 
terday and  with  others  who  have  seen  it  pronounced  it  to  be  ivory, 
and  a tusk  of  some  large  animal,  probably  now  extinct.  This  is 
the  third  horn  or  tusk  which  has  been  found  in  the  Chemung  so  that 
the  name  is  likely  to  be  perpetual. 

Con-e-wa-w^a-wa,  Ka-no-wa-lo-hale,  and  Ka-na-wa-hol-la,  head 
on  a pole,  are  different  forms  of  a favorite  name  given  to  a village 
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which  was  hiirned  at  Elmira  in  177<L  It  was  mentioned  in  1778 
as  Kannakalo,  a town  on  the  d'ioj^a  branch. 

ron-on-gne,  according  to  h>ench  a Delaware  name  for  the  Che- 
mung-, signifying  big  horn  or  horn  in  the  water,  in  that  language, 
but  Gallatin  says  that  konnongah  is  horn  in  Seneca.  I do  not  recall 
such  a word. 

Eh-la-ne'-nnt,  a place  above  Tioga  Point,  where  French  Mar- 
garet’s son-in-law  lived  in  1758.  She  was  one  of  the  Montour 

family. 

Ga-ha'-to,  log  in  the  zvater,  is  given  by  Morgan  as  a Seneca  name 
for  Chemung  river. 

Gan-ho'-tak  creek  was  mentioned  by  Cammerhoff  in  1750.  Gen- 
eral Clark  thought  this  Newtown  creek,  which  is  too  far  west. 

Wynkoop  creek  seems  better.  It  may  be  derived  from  the  last 
name. 

Ka-his-sack'-e  was  a place  mentioned  in  the  same  journal,  and 
so  called  from  the  number  of  very  tall  trees.  It  was  between  Gan- 
hotak  creek  and  Cayuta  lake,  and  may  be  compounded  of  garhison, 
to  make  a forest,  and  hetke,  high. 

Ko'-bus  town  was  called  after  one  of  its  noted  Indian  warriors, 
and  was  on  the  north  side  of  Chemung  river,  opposite  Hendey's 
creek  and  in  the  southwest  correr  of  the  town  of  Elmira.  It  seems 
a contraction  of  the  name  of  Jacheabus,  a noted  chief  who  lived 
there. 

Ru-non-ve'-a,  place  of  the  king,  according  to  A.  Cusick,  perhaps 
because  the  British  arms  were  there  displayed.  It  was  a village 
at  Big  Flats,  burned  in  1779. 

She-ag'-gen  or  Theaggen,  on  the  Susquehanna  east  of  Elmira, 
is  on  Pouchot^s  map  and  is  probably  Tioga. 

Skwe'-do-wa,  great  plain,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Elmira.  This 
is  a frequent  name,  but  of  varying  form.  ^ 

Tu'-te-lo  was  an  Indian  village  on  the  Chemung,  near  Waverly. 
The  inhabitants  were  southern  Indians,  sometimes  called  Toderigh- 
roonas. 

Wil'-le-wa'-na  or'Wilewana  is  a Delaware  word,  meaning  horn, 
and  the  name  of  a village  on  the  Chemung  in  1768,  when  it  was 
mentioned  by  Zeisberger.  The  people  there  tried  to  make  his 
party  return.  In  the  Sullivan  campaign  a town  but  not  the  river 
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was  called  Chemunp^.  From  Tioga  to  Elmira  the  stream  was  called 
either  the  Tioga  or  the  Allegany  branch.  Several  journals  men- 
tion the  union  of  the  Cayuga  branch  with  this  at  Elmira.  This 
branch  had  its  name  from  the  Cayuga  village  of  Ganatocherat, 
near  Waverly.  For  a long  time  all  this  territory  belonged  to  the 
Cayugas. 

CHENANGO  COUN i Y 

An-a-jot'-a.  This  name  appears  in  the  Moravian  journals  for 
the  Chenango  river  above  Chenango  Forks.  By  it  they  could  reach 
the  Oneida  villages,  the  largest  of  which  they  called  Anajot,  equiv- 
alent to  Oneiyout. 

Ca-na-sa-was'-ta  or  Canasaweta  is  a creek  in  Plymouth,  running 
to  Norwich.  It  might  be  from  Gannonsawetarhon,  a cabin  between 
tzvo  others. 

Che-nan'-go  is  called  O-che-nang  or  bull  thistles  by  Morgan  and 
the  Onondagas.  The  name  has  many  local  applications. 

Ga-na'-so-wa-di  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Norwich,  and  A.  Cusick 
defined  it  as  the  other  side  of  the  sand.  It  is  the  same  as  Canasa- 
weta. 

Ga-na'-da-dele,  steep  hill,  is  Sherburne. 

Gen-e-ganst-let  creek  and  lake.  According  to  A.  Cusick  this 
may  b^  San-ne-ganst-let,  at  the  sulphur  spring  or  marshy  place. 
This  is  probably  correct.  There  are  suggestive  words  in  Bruyas, 
as  Gannegastha,  to  love  to  drink,  and  gaiagense,  to  go  out  by  or 
on  anything- 

Ot'-se-lic  river  and  town.  The  name  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted, and  definitions  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Broome 
county. 

Schi'-o  is  another  name  for  this  river  in  a Moravian  journal  of 

1753- 

So-de-ah'-lo-wa'-nake,  thick-necked  giant,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Oxford.  It  may  be  a reference  to  D.  Cusick’s  story  of  a trouble- 
some giant  who  lived  on  the  Susquehanna. 

Ti-en-a-der’-ha.  “Teyonnoderro,  or  the  fork,  the  Indian  word 
signifying  the  meeting  of  the  branches.”  i75^- 
7:68. 

U-na-dil'-la  is  the  usual  Oneida  form,  given  in  Morgan  as 
De-u-na'-dil-lo,  place  of  meeting. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY 

Cher-ii-bus-co  is  a Mexican  name  a])plied  to  a village  in  the 
town  of  Clinton. 

Og-ha-ron'-de  was  a place  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, mentioned  in  Capt.  John  Schuyler’s  journal  of  1690.  It  seems 
to  have  been  considerably  north  of  Plattsburg,  and  may  refer  to 
some  notable  tree. 

Pa-pa-qua-ne-tuck,  river  of  cranberries,  according  to  Sabattis, 
an  Indian  hunter  and  guide,  is  Ausable  river.  Pakihm  is  Delaware 
for  cranberries  and  po-po-kwa  the  Abenaki  form. 

Pe-ru,  a town  so  called  from  its  mountainous  character. 

Sal-a-sa'-nac  is  the  name  for  Saranac  river  on  Sauthier’s  map. 

Sar'-a-nac  river,  town,  pond  and  falls.  No  meaning  has  ever 
been  assigned  to  this,  and  it  is  probably  but  part  of  the  original 
name,  the  terminal  of  which,  saranne,  means  to  ascend.  The  refer- 
ence might  be  to  the  river  or  the  gradual  rise  of  the  land. 

R.  Serindac,  1755,  on  the  map  of  French  grants,  is  the  Saranac. 

R.  Scomotion  and  cape  on  the  map  of  New  Hampshire  grants, 
are  at  Cumberland  Head.  This  name  is  a corruption  of  the  next. 

Squin-an-ton  or  Squeononton,  a deer,  is  the  name  of  Cumber- 
land Head.  It  was  called  Point  Squewonton  or  Squenonton  in 
1756,  and  is' derived  from  the  old  Mohawk  word  Oskennonton, 
deer,  as  given  by  Bruyas.  He  thought  this  came  from  Gaskennon- 
ton,  to  go  to  the  land  of  souls,  “ because  it  is  a timid  animal,  which 
always  thinks  itself  dead.”  Schoolcraft  has  oskoneantea  for  deer 
in  Mohawk.  It  differed  in  other  dialects.  Cap  Scononton,  1748, 
on  the  map  of  French  grants,  is  the  same. 

Sen-hah-lo-ne  is  a name  for  Plattsburg.  This  was  from  Sabat- 
tis, and  from  the  source  might  be  considered  Algonquin,  though  it 
has  every  indication  of  an  Oneida  word.  So  strong  is  this  appear- 
ance that  A.  Cusick  interpreted  it,  he  is  still  building,  but  it  is 
Algonquin. 

There  were  no  Indian  i^»vns  in  this  region.  For  two  centuries 
at  least  it  was  a border  land,  tra\ersed  mostly  by  hostile  parties. 
Even  earlier  it  was  mainly  frequented  by  hunters  and  fishermen 
It  may  be  remarked  that  though  Champlain  gave  his  own  name  to 
the  lake,  the  country  east  of  it  was  known  as  Irocoisia  in  1616 
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and  the  lake  itself  shared  in  the  name.  In  1609  the  Indians  told 
Champlain  that  the  Vermont  shore  and  mountains  belonged  to  the 
Iroquois.  Yates  and  Moulton  cite  a map  of  1671  in  which  the  lake 
was  called  Lacus  Irocoisi,  a description  in  1662  in  which  it  appears 
as  Lacus  Irocoiensis,  and  a later  map  calling  it  Lac  Champlain 
OH  mer  de  Iroquois.  Van  der  Donck  called  it  the  lake  of  the  Ira- 
coys  in  1655,  but  confused  it  with  Lake  Ontario.  That  lake,  the 
Ivichelieu  and  St  Lawrence  river,  were  often  called  after  the  same 
people. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Most  of  the  Indian  names  of  this  county  are  in  old  patents, 
mainly  that  of  Livingston  manor.  All  are  Algonquin.  A few  sur- 
vive, but  the  early  ones  are  variously  written,  even  in  the  same 
document.  Some  variations  probably  came  in  transcribing. 

Ac-a-wai-sic,  or  boundary  rock,  was  the  great  stone  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  boundary  of  Livingston  manor. 

Ac-a-wan-uck,  boundary  place,  is  another  name  for  the  same 
spot. 

Ack-kook-peek  lake,  or  snake  lake,  was  on  the  Taghkanick  tract. 
From  this  Copake  was  derived. 

A-hash-e-wagh-kick  or  Ahashewaghkameek,  is  a creek  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  manor,  distinguished  by  a stone  heap.  There 
was  a hill  of  the  same  name. 

Che-co-min-go  kill,  on  a map  of  1798,  was  place  of  eels,  being 
one  form  of  Shekomeko. 

Copake  or  Cookpake,  the  first  being  the  present  name  of  a town 
and  lake.  This  was  Kookpake  on  the  map  just  mentioned,  being 
derived  from  achkook,  snake,  and  paug,  pond,  making  it  snake  lake, 
as  above. 

Gogh-komck-o-ko,  in  N.  Y.  Colonial  Laws,  1723,  seems  another 
form  of  Shekomeko. 

Kach-ka-wy-ick  west  of  a mountain  on  the  manor.  It  was 
also  written  Kachkawayick,  Kachkanick  an^  .gick. 

Kah-se-way  or  Kesieway  creek^  near  Claverack.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  Dutch  name  of  the  Indian  owner  of  adjoining  land,  variously 
spelled.  He  often  appPdfs  in  early  Dutch  records.  Kiessiewey’s 
kill  was  mentioned  in  a land  sale  at  Schodack'in  1678. 

Ke-han-tick  was  a tract  of  corn  land  bought  in  that  year. 
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Ke-nagh-te-qiiat  was  a small  creek. 

Kick-iia  or  Kickpa,  one  of  three  tracts  of  flat  lands  on  the  manor 
and  near  the  Hudson,  in  1683.  This  was  on  Roeloff  Jansen’s  kill 

Ma-chack-o-esk  was  land  on  both  sides  of  Kinderhook  creek- 

Ma-hask-a-kook,  a cripple-lu  sh  at  some  distance  east  of  the 
river  and  opposite  Sangerties  creek.  1 find  no  definition  of  this 
bush  in  any  dictionary  or  botany,  but  it  means  a creeping  or  sprawl- 
ing bush,  perhaps  a species  of  \dbnrnnm.  The  name  often  appears 
in  early  papers,  and  some  of  the  natives  were  Cripple  Indians.  The 
Indian  name  here  used  refers  to  a snake,  and  probably  the  copper- 
head. 

Man-an-o-sick,  a hill  on  the  south  line  of  the  manor.  The  name 
may  be  from  manoonsk,  clay,  with  locative. 

Mat-tash-uck  hills  in  Gallatin  may  be  derived  from  mattasu,  not 
far  off,  with  note  of  location. 

Ma-wa-na-gua-sick,  or  Wawanaquasick,  was  on  the  north  line 
of  the  manor,  “ where  the  heapes  of  stone  lie  . . . which  the 

Indians  throw  upon  another  as  they  pass  from  an  ancient  custom 
amongst  them.”  It  is  also  written  Mawanapquassek.  Ruttenber 
defines  it  thus:  Wawa  is  plural,  na  is  good,  quas  is  stone  or  stones, 
ick  is  place.  In  the  map  and  patent  Mawanaquasick  is  clearly  pre- 
ferred, and  it  may  be  rendered  Mawuni,  gathered,  and  quassick, 
stones,  referring  to  the  heaps. 

Ma-wich-nack,  zvhere  two  streams  meet,  the  junction  of  Nacha- 
wawachkano  and  Twastaweekak  creeks.  It  was  the  name  of  the 
flat. 

Ma-wi-eg-nunk  or  Mawighunk  patent  in  1743.  It  may  mean 
place  of  assembly. 

Min-nis-sich-tan-ock,  where  the  boundary  of  the  Taghkanick 
patent  began,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Roeloff  Jansen’s  kill.  It  is 
also  written  Misnisschtanock  and  Minnischtanock.  It  seems  de- 
rived from  minneash,  nuts  or  fruits,  with  locative. 

Na-cha-wa-wach-ka-no  creek,  flowing  into  Twastaweekak  or 
Claverack  creek,  in  the  south  part  of  the  manor. 

Na-ka-o-va-e-wich  or  Nakawiawick  was  land  at  the  soutlw’"' 
corner  of  the  manor.  There  is  mentioned  also,  “ A rock 
stone  on  the  south  corner  of  another  flatt  or  piece  of 
called  by  the  Indians  Nakaowasick.”  This  might  a 
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the  hat  or  stone,  the  word  here  suggesting  the  latter.  The  same 
stone  is  elsewhere  called  Acawaisic,  recjuiring  only  the  addition  of 
an  initial  letter  to  make  it  identical  with  the  form  last  giveli. 

Na-na-pen-a-he-kan,  a stream  near  the  stone  heaps,  which  is 
called  Na-nah-pan-a-ha-kin  on  a map  of  1798. 

Ne-kan-kook  or  Nickan  Hooke  was  one  of  the  three  flats  on 
Roelofif  Jansen’s  kill.  Called  also  Nichankook. 

No-wan-ag-(|nas-ick  is  east  of  Claverack  kill  on  Sauthier’s  map. 
It  is  the  same  as  Mawanaquasick. 

Nuh-pa,  one  of  the  three  flats,  was  also  called  Kichiia  and 
Kichpa.  It  may  be  from  nuppe,  zmter. 

O-ya-tuck  or  Oyataak,  he  dwells  at  the  river,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Nezv  York  Colonial  Lazvs  of  1723.  It  was  east  of  the  manor  and 
the  people  living  there  were  to  work  on  the  road. 

Pa-ne-schen-a-kas-sick  was  a piece  of  woodland  bought  in  1678. 
The  name  alludes  to  stones. 

Patt-kook  was  a tract  mentioned  in  1685.  Ruttenber  said:  “ The 
village  of  Claverack  was  5 miles  from  the  Hudson.  It  was  known 
by  the  Indians  name  of  Pottkoke.” 

Pom-pon-ick  creek  was  near  Kinderhook,  and  the  name  may 
have  been  derived  from  pompuonk,  playing  or  reereation. 

Quee-chy  postoffice.  The  name  seems  abbreviated  from  the  next. 

Quis-sich-kook,  a small  creek  northeast  of  Roeloff  Jansen’s  kill. 

Sa-as-ka-hamp-ka  or  Sackahampa  was  a place  east  of  the  Hudson 
and  opposite  Saugerties  creek  in  1683.  In  1684  it  was  written 
Swaskahamuka.  The  map  called  it  a dry  gully. 

Sa-kah-qua,  Sahkaqua  and  Sakackqua  are  variations  of  the  name 
of  the  eastern  angle  of  Livingston  manor.  A large  pine*  tree  was 
marked  there,  and  this  was  about  2 miles  north  of  Acquasik,  the 
big  rock.  It  was  a flat  piece  of  land  near  “ five  linde  or  lime  trees.” 

Sank-he-nak  or  Roelofif  Jansen’s  kill  in  1683.  This  may  be  from 
sonkippog,  cool  zvatcr.  Rutenber  said  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Mahicans  and  Wappingers,  bringing  a change  in  geographical 
names. 

Scom-pa-muck  was  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Ghent.  Accord- 
Schoolcraft  Scompomick  was  a stream  and  valley  there, 
said : “ There  is  yet  in  some  use,  particularly  among  the 
Dutch  people,  a very  odd  name  for  this  neighbor- 
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hood,  say  the  Van  Ness  place  and  J.  C.  Hageboom’s,  Squampanoc, 
or  Squampaaniac,  but  nobody  knows  its  origin.”  Squam  usually 
refers  to  a rocky  suiTiniit,  but  the  whole  word  might  also  be  applied 
to  a fishing  place  of  some  kind. 

Ska-an-kook  or  Skaanpook  was  a creek  which  became  the  Tawas- 
tawekak  lower  down. 

Tagh-ka-nick  or  Tacahkanick  lay  east  of  Roelofif  Jansen’s  kill. 
Ruttenber  says  that  it  was  at  first  a local  name,  though  now  having 
a wide  range.  Locally  it  is  pronounced  Toh-kon-ick,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a spring  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain 
in  Copake.  This  has  suggested  the  interpretation  as  imter  enough. 
It  is  now  usually  applied  to  the  mountains  and  town,  and  from  the 
former  geologists  have  the  term  Taconic.  Some  have  defined  this 
as  forest  or  wilderness.  Zeisberger  has  Tachannike,  full  of  timber, 
and  this  seems  a good  definition  for  the  local  name.  Mr  Tooker 
discussed  the  name  at  some  length,  with  a different  conclusion. 
He  said  that  a place  near  Shekomeko  was  called  K’takanatshau, 
the  big  mountain,  and  that  Ket-takone-adchu,  a great  iseoody  moun- 
tain, is  the  proper  title  of  this  range. 

Tak-ki-che-non  was  a meadow  bought  in  1678. 

To-was-ta-we-kak  or  Twastaweekak  is  now  Claverack  creek.  The 
upper  part  was  called  Skaankook. 

Wa-cha-ne-kas-sick  was  a creek  opposite  Catskill  in  1683,  when 
the  first  purchase  for  the  Livingston  manor  was  made.  The  name 
may  be  from  Wadchinat,  to  come  out  of,  and  quassick,  stones,  i.  e., 
a stream  from  a stony  place.  It  is  also  written  Wackanhasseck, 
Wachankasigh  and  Wackanekasseck,  suggestive  of  other  names. 

Wa-peem  Wats-joe,  east  mountain,  is  said  by  Mr  Tooker  to  have 
been  the  Indian  name  of  Karstenge  Bergh,  a place  called  from  an 
Indian  to  whom  the  Dutch  had  given  a name.  Wadchu  is 
mountain. 

Wash-bum  mountains  are  on  a map  of  1798. 

Wa-wa-na-quas-sick,  at  the  heaps  of  stones,  may  differ  from  the 
other  form  in  meaning  by  deriving  it  from  wauwanot,  zvitness,  and 
quassick,  stones,  thus  making  it  stones  of  zvitness. 

Wa-we-igh-nunck  patent,  1743. 

Wa-wi-jeh-tan-ock,  land  about  a hill,  is  Tooker’s  name  for  a 
place  in  this  county. 
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Wa-wy-acli-ton-ock  is  the  same.  A path  led  across  the  manor 
to  this,  l)iU  the  place  is  not  given. 

Wc-ha-tuck  postoffice  may  be  from  wompatuck,  a goose. 

Which-quo-puh-haii  was  the  southwest  corner  of  Massachusetts. 

Wich-(jua-pak-kat,  at  the  south  end  of  Taghkanick  hills,  and  also 
Wichqnai)uchat  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  main  part  of  the 
manor,  are  other  forms  of  the  same  name. 

Wich-(|ua-ska-ha  was  one  of  the  three  flats  mentioned.  Written 
also  Wicquaskaka  and  Wuhquaska. 

Wy-o-man-ock  or  Lebanon  creek. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY 

Che-nin'-go  creek,  bull  thistles,  is  a variation  of  Chenango,  nearly 
approaching  the  earlier  Otsiningo. 

Gan-i-a-ta-re-gach-ra-e-tont  or  Ganiataragachrachat  is  men- 
tioned in  Spangenherg’s  journal  of  1745.  J.  W.  Jordan  placed  the 
name  at  Crandall's  pond,  southwest  of  Cortland,  and  A.  Cusick 
defined  it  as  long  lake.  I am  inclined  to  think  it  means  at  the  end 
of  the  lakes,  being,  of  a considerable  group  of  ponds,  the  farthest 
from  Onondaga. 

Gan-i-a-ta-res'-ke  or  Gannerataraske  is  Big  lake  in  Preble. 
Spangenberg  passed  it  twice  in  1745.  A.  Cusick  interpreted  this 
on  the  way  to  the  long  lake,  a larger  one  lying  farther  north.  It  is 
much  like  the  next. 

O-nan'-no-gi-is'-ka,  shagbark  hickory,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Cortland  and  the  upper  part  of  Tioughnioga  river.  It  has  other 
forms. 

O-nas-ga-rix'-sus  seems  the  same  word  and  was  probably  Mount 
Toppin.  It  is  on  Evans’  map  of  1743,  and  is  not  distinct.  Gen.  J. 
S.  Clark  read  it  Onegarechny,  but  the  likeness  will  be  seen  in 
either  case.  A legend  belongs  to  it  of  the  descent  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Great  Spirit  on  its  summit  to  give  the  Indians  tobacco, 
pumpkins  and  corn.  It  is  quite  near  Ganiatareske  or  Big  lake. 

O-no-ga-ris'-ke  creek  rises  as  an  early  navigable  stream  in  the 
lake  just  mentioned,  and  first  appears  in  Zeisberger’s  journal  of 
1753.  It  is  the  west  branch  of  the  Tioughnioga,  and  the  name 
may  be  compared  with  some  already  given. 

O-no-ka'-ris,  between  Onondaga  and  Binghamton,  seems  the 
same,  and  was  mentioned  by  Zeisberger. 
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O-no-wa-no-ga-wen-se  was  mentioned  in  a land  treaty  as  a tribu- 
tary of  the  river  from  the  west,  and  suggests  preceding  names. 

Ot'-se-lic  river  flows  through  the  southeast  towns. 

O-we'-go  creek  and  hills  are  in  Harford. 

Ragh'-shongh  creek  was  north  of  Onowanogawense,  perhaps 
referring  to  a child. 

Schi'-o,  a name  in  a Moravian  journal  for  Otselic  river,  has  been 
mentioned. 

Skaneateles  lake  and  inlet,  long  lake. 

Te-wis'-ta-no-ont-sa'-ne-a-ha,  place  of  the  silversmith^  is  the  name 
of  Homer.  Owheesta  is  used  by  the  Onondagas  for  any  metal, 
but  they  had  a special  liking  for  silver  ornaments. 

Texas  Valley  is  a postofiflce  in  Marathon,  called  after  a southern 
tribe  first  mentioned  by  La  Salle  in  1689. 

Ti-ough'-ni'-o-ga  river  was  called  Tiohujodha  by  the  Moravians 
in  1753.  There  are  various  forms  of  the  name,  and  its  meaning  of 
forks  of  the  river,  or  meeting  of  waters,  is  as  significant  at  Cortland 
and  elsewhere  as  at  Binghamton.  Ascending  the  river  in  1753, 
Zeisberger  came  to  Chenango  Forks  and  said : “ The  branch  on 
the  left,  turning  to  the  northwest,  is  the  largest  and  is  called 
Tiohujodha.”  Near  Cortland  he  took  the  northeast  branch,  saying, 
‘‘  we  continued  our  course  in  the  Tiohujodha.”  The  other  branch 
was  the  Onogariske.  On  Dwight’s  map  it  is  the  Tionioga,  which 
may  be  followed  in  pronunciation.  It  may  well  be  termed 
a river  of  forks,  and  Zeisberger  mentioned  four  of  these,  beginning 
at  the  Susquehanna  [see  Broome  county].  At  one  time  it  was 
called  the  Onondaga,  as  leading  to  that  town,  and  Teyoghagoga 
was  an  early  form. 

DEI  AWARE  COUNTY 

This  county  has  a mixture  of  Delaware  and  Iroquois  names,  the 
former  being  most  frequent. 

An-des,  an  introduced  name  for  a town  and  mountains.  Though 
used  for  a great  mountain  range  the  name  is  said  to  be  from  the 
Peruvian  word  anti,  signifying  copper  or  metal  in  general. 

Ad-a-quag-ti-na,  Adagughtingag,  Adiquitanga  and  Adagegtin- 
gue  are  some  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Delaware  name  of 
Charlotte  river  and  its  branches  in  Davenport  and  Kortwright. 
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There  arc  many  early  references  to  it  by  these  names.  Sir  William 
Johnson  named  it  Charlotte  in  honor  of  that  queen. 

As-tra-gun-te-ra  was  a tributary  of  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the 
Delaware.  The  name  may  be  from  the  Mohawk  word  atrakwenda, 
a Hint. 

A-wan'-da  creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Susquehanna.  Awan  is  Zeis- 
berger’s  Delaware  word  for  fog  or  dew,  but  the  name  is  suggestive 
of  Iroquois  origin,  and  possibly  contracted  from  Tonawanda. 

Ca-do'-si-a  was  defined  by  A.  Cusick  as  covered  with  a blanket. 

Can-ni-us-kut-ty  has  been  interpreted  a creek,  and  is  a tributary 
of  the  Delaware  in  some  land  papers.  French  wrote  it  Camskutty. 

• Che-hoc'-ton  or  Sho-ka-kin,  at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  in 
Hancock,  is  said  to  mean  union  of  streams,  but  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  this.  The  first  name  may  be  from  Geihuhacta,  a river 
bank. 

Chil'-o-way  is  from  the  name  of  a Moravian  Indian  convert. 

Coke-ose,  or  ozvVs  nest,  was  a name  for  Deposit.  Gokhoos,  how- 
ever, is  the  Delaware  word  for  ozvl,  without  reference  to  a nest. 
Cookhouse  is  said  to  have  come  from  this,  being  written  Kook- 
house  in  1777. 

Cole-ti-en.  Some  Indians  had  gone  to  this  place  or  Auquago  in 
1777.  I think  they  were  dififerent  places,  and  that  this  was  called 
Kloltin,  he  contends,  originating  the  local  name  of  Croton. 

Cook-qua-go  or  Cacquago,  place  of  a zcojiiaji's  or  girPs  skirt, 
according  to  A.  Cusick,  was  a branch  of  the  Delaware  river.  This 
name  may  have  been  used  because  the  Iroquois  called  the  Dela- 
wares ivonien,  and  often  made  figurative  allusions  to  their  clothing. 
As  before  said,  Boyd  derived  it  from  Kekoa,  ozvl,  and  gowa,  great. 

Cro'-ton  creek  and  village,  in  P'ranklin,  may  have  had  this  name 
from  Westchester  county,  or  it  may  have  had  a local  origin.  It  has 
been  derived  from  kenotin,  the  zvind,  and  also  from  kloltin,  he 
contends. 

Keht-han-ne,  principal  or  largest  river,  was  a name  for  the 
Mohawk  branch  of  the  Delaware,  distinguishing  it  from  the  other. 

Len-a-pe-wi-hit-tuck  is  the  river  of  the  Lenape  or  Delawares, 
Lenape  being  their  word  for  man,  adding  wak  to  express 
It  gave  the  idea  that  they  were  men  surpassing  all  others,  a feature 
of  several  national  titles.  The  Iroquois  called  them  women,  claim- 
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ing  the  name  of  real  men  for  themselves.  Hittnck  is  a river  whose 
waters  may  be  driven  in  waves.  Names  and  settlements  on  this 
river  were  mostly  of  the  Delaware  nation.  It  is  remarkable  how 
a British  nobleman’s  name  has  become  so  identified  with  this  people 
as  to  seem  native  to  the  soil.  Their  various  tribes  now  share  the 
name. 

The  Mohawk  branch  is  so  called  because  it  comes  from  the 
Mohawk  country.  One  derivation  is  from  mohwhau,  he  eats  him. 

Mon-gaup  valley.  This  name  has  been  defined  several  streams, 
but  not  with  certainty. 

Ne-hack-a-mack,  an  old  name  for  a branch  of  the  Delaware, 
may  mean  a point  ivhere  they  hsh. 

On-o-wa-da-gegh,  a Mohawk  village  of  1766.  A.  Cusick  defined 
this  zvhite  clay  or  muddy  place. 

Ou-le-out  creek  and  postoffice.  This  was  called  Au-ly-ou-let  in 
the  purchase  of  1768,  and  Owl-i-hout  in  1791.  A.  Cusick  rendered 
this  a continuing  voice,  as  though  of  flowing  water. 

O-wa-ri-o-neck,  a tributary  of  the  Susquehanna  on  Sauthier's 
map. 

Pa-ka-tagh-kan  was  an  Indian  village  a mile  from  Margarets- 
ville,  at  the  mouth  of  Bush  kill.  This  was  on  the  Popachton  or 
Papotunk  branch  on  Sauthier’s  map.  Under  the  head  of  Middle- 
town  Spafford  said : “ There  is  a local  designation  of  a part  of  this 
town,  by  the  name  of  Pakatakan,  little  used.”  It  may  be  derived 
from  pahketeau,  he  makes  it  clean. 

Pe-pach-ton  river  and  Pepacton  postoffice.  Also  called  Popac- 
ton,  Papakunk  and  Papatunk.  Colonel  Bradstreet  claimed  lands 
at  Popaughtunk  in  1771,  and  the  river  was  thus  called  a little  later. 
It  may  be  derived  from  popocus,  partridges,  with  note  of  location. 

Pas-cack  river  is  mentioned  in  New  York  Colonial  Laws,  1742, 
and  may  be  here  or  in  Orange  county.  It  may  come  from  pachsa- 
jeek,  a valley. 

Shin-hop-ple  is  a Delaware  name,  suggestive  of  Pennsylvania 
origin. 

Sho-ka-ken  was  mentioned  in  1777,  and  is  an  Algonquin  word. 
It  may  have  its  root  in  sokanon,  it  rains,  or  in  its  primary  meaning 
'Of  pouring  out  water,  in  allusion  to  its  site  at  the  forks  of  the 
Deleware,  where  one  stream  was  poured  into  the  other. 
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Ska-hiin-do'-wa,  in  the  plains,  for  the  Delaware  according  to 
Morgan.  Great  plain  is  better. 

Ska-wagh-es-ten'-ras,  now  Bennett’s  creek,  is  on  Sauthier’s  map. 

Ta-co'-ma  is  a western  name  introduced. 

Te-whe'-ack,  a tributary  of  the  Moliawk  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
is  on  Sauthier’s  map.  It  may  be  derived  from  tauwatawik,  a 
Delaware  term  for  uninhabited  land. 

Ut-sy-ant'-hi-a  lake,  or  Ote-se-ont-c-o,  beautiful  spring,  i.  e. 
cold  and  pure,  at  the  head  of  Delaware  river.  It  was  often  men- 
tioned in  early  documents  and  was  once  an  angle  of  Albany  county. 
Halsey  calls  it  Summit  lake,  but  French  distinguishes  the  two  names, 
making  the  former  a lake  1900,  and  the  latter  one  2150  feet  above 
tide.  Though  not  in  the  place  indicated,  Ut-sy-ant'-hia  is  probably 
the  Sateiyienon  of  Pouchot’s  map. 

DUTCHESS'COUNTY 

Ac-qua-sik,  the  big  rock  at  one  corner  of  the  Livingston  manor, 
was  used  as  a starting  point  in  the  survey  of  1743,  but  is  a little 
outside  of  this  county. 

A-quas-ing  hardly  differs  from  the  last  in  form,  but  refers  to 
a stony  place  or  creek  in  another  place.  In  the  survey  of  the  Great 
Nine  Partners’  tract  a spot  was  mentioned  At  the  creek  called 
Aquasing  by  the  Indians,  and  by  the  Christians  Fish  creek.”  There 
the  line  began. 

A-po-qua-gue  is  round  lake  according  to  Ruttenber.  It  is  now 
called  Silver  lake  and  is  in  the  west  part  of  Beekman  township. 

Au-sarte-nog  valley,  mentioned  in  these  surveys,  seems  a form  of 
Housatonic. 

Ca-brick-set  was  a place  in  the  Little  Nine  Partners’  tract. 

Cal-ko-e-whock  was  over  against  Metambesem  in  1722. 

Canoe  is  the  inappropriate  name  of  a hill  in  Washington  township. 

Che-kom'-i-ko  is  Shekomeko  creek  in  the  towns  of  Northeast  and 
Pine  Plains. 

Crouton  river  is  partly  in  this  county. 

Ea-qua-quan-nes-sinck,  the  land  adjoining  the  next  and  on  the 
Hudson,  is  nearly  the  same  in  form. 

Ea-qua-ry-sink  or  Equorsingh,  a name  of  Crum  Elbow  creek, 
may  be  from  ahquae  and  mean  a place  at  the  border.  A more 
probable  derivation  would  be  Eghquaons,  high  sandy  banks. 
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Grand  Sachem  mountain,  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  retains  an 
Indian  title. 

New  Hackensack  village  is  in  Fishkill.  This  New  Jersey  name 
means  lozdand. 

K’tah-ka-nah-shaii  has  been  translated  big  mountains,  and  is 
sometimes  applied  to  those  in  this  country. 

J\Ian-ca-pa-wi-wick  was  a small  stream  near  Mansakin  meadow. 

Man-sa-ken-ning,  1686,  is  now  Jackomyntie’s  Fly.  It  seems  the 
same  as  the  next. 

“A  fresh  meadow  called  Mansakin  ” was  part  of  the  line  of  the 
Eaquaqinannessinck  tract. 

Mat-a-pan,  near  Poughkeepsie  and  on  the  line  of  the  Veil  tract, 
seems  referred  to  in  a purchase  of  June  15,  1680.  These  tracts 
were  sold  on  Mynachkee  ( ?)  kill.  One  included  the  creek  from 
the  river  to  the  second  fall,  called  Matapan,  3 miles  from  the  Hud- 
son, and  Papakaing  kill  among  others.  Trumbull  said  that  Mata-, 
pan  meant  sitting  dozvn  place,  referring  to  a portage.  Such  a 
meaning  seems  improbable  here. 

Mat-te-a-wan  mountains,  village  and  creek.  Ruttenber  thought 
Moulton  wrong  in  calling  the  Highlands  by  this  name,  and  said  it 
was  the  Indian  name  for  Fishkill  creek,  usually  defined  good  furs. 
He  preferred  little  water  or  motion,  or  else  large  zvater  in  the  valley, 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  creek.  The  definitions  are  far  apart. 
Schoolcraft  made  the  meaning  enchanted  furs  or  skins,  not  merely 
good  furs.  Brodhead  derived  it  from  metai,  magician,  and  wian, 
skin;  that  is,  charmed  skin  or  ftir.  It  has  been  also  defined  as 
council  of  good  hre.  Spafiford  said  of  the  Matteawan  mountains : 

These  were  called  Matteawan  by  the  aborigines,  the  country  of 
good  fur,  their  name  also  for  the  creek,  that  we  now  call  Vis-kill, 
and  Fishkill,  a Dutch  name  old  enough  to  be  legitimate,  but  not  half 
so  old  or  so  appropriate  for  a range  of  mountains  as  Matteawan.” 

Ma-wen-a-wa-sigh,  Great  Wappinger’s  kill.  Maevenawasigh  is 
the  samp.  Ruttenber  defined  this  as  a large  zvaterfall,  while  others 
make  it  large  and  good  stream  and  cascade. 

Me-tami-be-sem,  1688,  is  now  Sawmill  creek. 

A tract  called  Mi-nis-singh  and  a waterfall  called  Pooghkepe- 
singh,  in  the  Highlands,  were  a free  gift  from  an  Indian,  May  5, 
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1683.  The  former  seems  equivalent  to  Minisink,  and  the  latter 
interferes  with  the  usual  definition  of  Poughkeepsie. 

M^y-nach-kee  is  an  erroneous  rendering  of  Wynachkee. 

Nan-ca-po-nick  was  another  name  for  the  small  creek  near 
Mansaking. 

Na-ni-o-pa-co-ni-oc,  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  Crum  Elbow  creek, 
is  much  like  the  last. 

O-swe-go  village  is  in  the  town  of  Union  Vale. 

O-was-si-tan-nuck  was  a place  on  the  south  bounds  of  Spragg’s 
land.  It  may  be  derived  from  awosachtene,  over  the  hill. 

The  Pachany  Indians  were  placed  at  Fisher’s  Hook  in  1632,  by 
Wassenaer. 

Pan-do-wick-ra-in  is  one  of  Schoolcraft’s  names  for  Fallkill.  It 
is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  a fall  called  Pendanick  Keen.  It  may  be 
related  to  pindalanak,  white  pine. 

Pa-pa-ke-ing  kill  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Viel 
tract  in  1680.  It  may  be  from  paupock,  partridge,  with  locative. 

Pi-et-a-wick-quas-ick  was  a name  for  Poughkeepsie  creek,  from 
pehteau,  it  foams,  and  quassic,  stone.  Schoolcraft  said  that  Pie- 
^ tawisquassic  was  the  name  of  Caspar  creek  below  Barnegat. 

Pogh-quag  is  a village  and  the  name  is  said  to  be  one  formerly 
borne  by  Silver  lake.  It  is  also  called  Poughgaick.  Rutenber 
defines  the  name  as  round  lake.  Poquag  by  itself  means  merely 
a hole  or  hollow,  while  petuhki  is  round.  Trumbull  has  cleared 
land  for  poquaig,  and  this  seems  the  meaning  here.  It  might  also 
be  corrupted  from  Pohkepaug,  clear  pond. 

Pops-ick  pond  was  on  one  line  of  the  Fittle  Nine  Partners’  tract, 
and  may  refer  to  a place  for  recreation. 

Pough-keep'-sie  was  called  safe  harbor  by  Schoolcraft  from  Apo- 
keepsing,  but  this  derivation  and  meaning  have  been  much  doubted. 
Spafford  gave  the  same  meaning  and  origin,  this  definition  being 
evidently  of  early  date.  The  boundary  was  described  in  1680  as 
“ beginning  at  a creek  called  Pacaksing,  by  the  riverside.”  In 
1683  an  Indian  made  a free  gift  of  a waterfall  in  the  Highlands, 
called  Pooghkepesingh,  and  certainly  safe  harbor  would  not  apply 
to  this.  Pogkeepke,  Pokeepsinck,  Poghkeepke,  Picipsi  and  Pokip- 
sie  are  other  early  forms.  At  one  time  the  name  was  applied  to  a 
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pond  near  the  city,  and  defined  as  muddy.  This  has  little  support, 
hut  the  name  may  have  some  relation  to  water. 

Qua-ne-los,  a creek  in  Rhinebeck  in  1686,  suggests  the  following 
name. 

Qua-ning-quois  was  mentioned  over  against  the  “Klyne  Esopus 
efflv'’  in  1703.  In  the  same  year  it  was  called  Quaningquious,  a 
tract  in  Beekman  then  patented.  The  first  part  of  the  name  refers 
to  anything  long  or  high,  as  trees  or  animals.  OLinnuhque  means 
simply  it  is  high. 

Quer-a-po-quett  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sackett  tract. 

Sa-ka-qua,  in  surveying  the  Little  Nine  Partners’  tract,  was  men- 
tioned as  a corner  of  Livingston  manor,  where  a pine  tree  was 

marked. 

Se-pas-co  lake  in  Rhinebeck.  In  1695  Beekman  asked  for  a 
patent  for  land  opposite  Esopus  creek  and  called  Sepeskenot.  This 
was  in  Rhinebeck,  and  some  have  placed  Sepascot  Indians  there. 
The  original  name  suggests  a derivation  from  sepagenum,  it  spreads 
out. 

She-nan-do'-ah,  an  Iroquois  name  for  great  plains,  has  been  given 
to  a hamlet  in  Eishkill.  Boyd,  however,  derives  it  from  a schind- 
han-dowi,  the  sprucy  stream,  or  stream  passing  through  spruce 
pines,  suggesting  also  a derivation  from  ononda,  hill,  and  goa, 
great,  making  it  stream  donnng  by  a great  mountai)!.  Both  these 
ingenious  conjectures  are  without  foundation. 

She-ko-me-ko  is  also  written  Shakameco  and  Chekomiko.  It 
was  the  seat  of  a noted  Moravian  Indian  misssion  in  1743,  with 
others  near  in  Connecticut.  Zeisberger  defines  schachhameek  as 
eels,  and  its  name,  place  of  eels,  is  appropriate.  The  original  word 
has  been  derived  from  schachachgeu,  straight,  and  namees,  hsh. 
Boyd  derives  Chicomico  from  che,  great,  and  comoco,  house  or 
inclosed  place. 

Stis-sing  mountain  and  pond  are  in  the  town  of  Pine  Plains. 
Sauthier’s  map  the  mountain  is  Slising  hill,  on  the  line  of  the 
and  Little  Nine  Partners’  tracts.  It  was  sometimes  called  T 
mountain,  and  Tishasinks  is  another  form,  from  tahshin, 
himself. 

Tagh-ka-nick  mountains  have  also  been  termed 
big  mountains. 
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Ta-sliani-niick  was  a flat  on  Si)ragg’s  land. 

Tank-han-nc,  a stream  in  a gorge  at  Ifash  J>ich,  has  been 
translated  small  rwer,  without  good  reasons,  d'he  name  is  probably 
a corruption  of  Tagh-ka-nick. 

Tau-qiiash-qui-eck,  1688,  is  now  Schuyler’s  Vly.  A recent 
history  of  this  county  speaks  of  it  as  a meadow  called  Tauquash- 
queak. 

Ti-o-run-da,  place  where  two  streams  meet^.diW  Iroquois  word 
applied  by  Boyd  to  Fishkill.  While  appropriate  it  is  not  historic, 
and  he  probably  erred  in  placing  it  there. 

Ti-sha-sinks  mountain  was  Stissing.  The  name  may  be  derived 
from  tahshin,  he  raises  himself. 

Wam-munt-ing  was  a place  on  the  Little  Nine  Partners’  tract. 

Wappingers  falls,  creek  and  village,  from'  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe.  It  is  usually  derived  from  Wabun,  east,  and  ahki,  land;  i.  e., 
Wapanachki,  east  land,  or  people  living  there,  east  of  the  Hudson. 
It  has  several  forms  and  applications.  Ruttenber  thought  the  Dutch 
might  have  written  it  Wappinger  from  their  own  word  we  pen,  half 
armed.  It  has  been  translated  opossum,  from  waping  [Zeisberger], 
the  name  of  that  animal  in  the  Delaware  dialect.  In  1885  some 
Canadian  Delawares  said:  “We  often  speak  of  ourselves  as  the 

Wapanachki,  or  people  of  the  morning,  in  allusion  to  our  supposed 
eastern  origin.”  The  Senecas  also  called  them  Dyo-hens-govola, 
From  Whence  the  Morning  Springs. 

War-au-ka-meek  is  now  Ferer  Cot  or  Pine  swamp,  and  was 
called  Warachkameek  in  1722.  In  1688  it  was  a pond  in  Red  Hook, 
3 miles  east  of  Upper  Red  Hook.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to 


fishing  in  the  name. 


Thev 


War-en-eck-er  Indians  lived  at  Fisher’s  Hook  in  1632. 
were  also  called  Warrawannankonck  Indians  the  same  year. 
War-es-kee-hin,  a marsh  north  of  Wynogkee  creek. 

Was-sa-ic  creek  is  in  Amenia.  O’Callaghan  thought  this 
ssayck,  rocky  from  gussuk,  a rock,  and  ick,  a place.  Ruttenber 
1 wassa,  light  ( ?)  and  ick,  place;  i.  e.  the  light  or  bright 
The  former  is  preferable.  Wishshiag  was  an  early  form. 
0-tan-ock  was  a tract  of  land  in  this  county. 

pond  and  village.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
Boyd  derives  Wepatuck  from  weepwoiunt-ohki. 
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place  at  the  narrozv  pass.  It  might  as  well  be  from  wompatiick, 
a goose,  referring  to  the  pond  and  creek,  and  this  is  its  probable 
meaning. 

Wech-qnad-nach  is  a name  for  Indian  pond  in  the  town  of 
Northeast.  The  Indian  village  of  that  name  was  not  far  off  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  the  seat  of  a Moravian  mission  in  1749. 

We-pnt-ing  or  Tooth  mountain.  In  land  patents  it  was  written 
Wimpeting  and  Wimpoting.  Weputing  was  also  the  name  of 
Sackett’s  lake.  The  name  is  usually  derived  from  weepit,  a tooth, 
with  the  note  of  locality,  but  Mr  Tooker  thought  this  wrong,  and 
defined  it  a ruinous  heap. 

We-que-hach-ke  is  defined  people  of  the  hill  country  by  Rut- 
tenber.  It  may  be  from  Wehquohke,  end  of  the  land,  i.  e.  at  the 
end  of  the  tribe’s  territory. 

Wi-an-te-ick  river  was  on  the  same  tract,  on  the  east  side  of 
Sackett’s  land.  It  was  also  called  Wiantenuck. 

Wic-co-pee-  was  the  Indian  name  for  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Fishkill  mountains,  and  also  for  the  pass  or  trail  near  this.  It  might 
be  derived  from  Wehquohke,  end  of  the  land,  or  tribal  territory. 

Win-na-kee  was  a name  for  Fall  creek,  defined  as  leaping  stream, 
but  this  seems  an  error.  Winachk  means  birch,  and  with  the 
locative  would  be  place  of  birch  trees.  The  name  has  been 
erroneously  written  Mynachkee. 

A road  on  the  Little  Nine  Partners’  tract  led  to  Witauck,  and 
this  may  be  derived  from  wuttaonk,  a path. 

Wy-nog-kee  creek.  Ruttenber  said  that  a meadow  ‘‘slanting 
to  the  dancing  chamber,”  and  north  of  Wappinger’s  creek,  had  a 
stream  called  Wynogkee  for  its  eastern  lines.  Wonogque  means 
holes  and  there  may  have  been  potholes  in  this,  suggesting  the 
name.  Weenohke  also  means  a grave,  and  this  may  have  marked 
the  spot,  tombs  being  sometimes  conspicuous. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Lewis  FI.  Morgan  gave  quite  a list  of  names  in  Erie  county, 
and  O.  H.  Marshall  did  the  same  in  the  appendix  to  The  Niagara 
Frontier,  1865.  The  latter  followed  the  system  of  the  Rev.  Asher 
Wright  in  the  use  of  accents  and  letters,  as  being  best  for  repre- 
senting the  sound.  The  long-continued  residence  of  a large  -part 
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of  the  Senecas  at  Ikififalo  creek  occasioned  many  local  names,  and 
led  to  their  preservation.  Jn  1863  a discussion  of  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  elicited  some  facts  not  commonly  known,  and 
I lon-non-de-uh  or  Nathaniel  T.  Strong,  a Seneca  chief  of  good 
education,  took  jjart  in  the  debate.  As  the  name  of  an  Indian  came 
into  the  question  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  leading  features  of  the 
discussion. 

As  regards  the  present  name  of  the  city  there  is  nothing  very 
improbable  in  the  occasional  presence  of  the  buffalo  there.  That 
it  was  known  to  the  New  York  aborigines  is  certain.  Wassenaer, 
1621-32,  in  describing  the  Indians  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
said:  “On  seeing  the  head  of  Taurus,  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  women  know  how  to  explain  that  it  is  a horned  head 
of  a big,  wild  animal,  which  inhabits  the  distant  country,  but  not 
theirs.”  In  Van  der  Donck’s  Neuf  N ether  In  iid,  not  much  later,  he 
said  that  “Buffalos  are  also  plenty.  The  animals  keep  toward  the 
southwest,  where  few  people  go.”  His  account  of  them  is  quite 
good.  In  1688  Lahontan  said  that  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  “We 
find  wild  beeves,  upon  the  banks  of  two  rivers  that  discharge  into 
it  without  cataracts  or  rapid  currents.”  That  Cattaraugus  creek 
was  one  of  these  is  certain,  and  that  Buffalo  creek  was  intended 
for  the  other  is  probable.  In  1718  M.  de  Vandreuil  said  that 
“Buffalos  abound  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  but  not  on  the 
north.”  Oak  Orchard  was  Buffalo  creek  in  1721,  and  there  were 
others  of  this  name,  though  a mere  name  proves  little.  These 
animals  were  abundant  in  the  open  forests  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  150  years  ago,  and  there  were  suitable  spots  for  their 
g'razing  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York.  Bishop  Cammerhoff’s 
words  have  never  been  quoted  and  are  therefore  given  here.  He 
was  a few  miles  east  of  the  Genesee  river  and  the  town  of  Geneseo, 
July  2,  1750,  and  said:  “As  we  continued  we  saw  many  tracks  of 
elks ; they,  as  well  as  buffalos  abound  in  these  parts,”  but  he  saw 
neither  of  these  animals.  However  rare  east  of  the  Apalachian 
range,  Lawson  relates  that  two  were  killed  in  one  year  on  the 
Appomattox,  a branch  of  the  James  river.  That  a few  may  have 
followed  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo  creek  is  every  way 
probable,  though  without  distinct  record. 

Regarding  the  present  name  of  the  creek  and  city  Mr  Ketchum 
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said : “The  Senecas  were  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  bufYalo 
formerly  visited  the  salt  lick  or  spring  (on  the  bank  of  the  creek) 
in  this  vicinity,  and  hence  they  called  Biiflfalo  creek  Tick-e-ack- 
gou-ga-ha-un-da,  and  Buffalo  village  Tick-e-ack-gou-ga,”  the 
latter  meaning  buffalo,  and  the  former  adding  creek.  To 
this  Mr  Strong  replied,  allowing  the  name  and  definition,  but 
adding  that  the  Senecas  said  one  of  their  people  lived  on  Buffalo 
creek  and  became  a great  fisherman.  He  was  of  the  Wolf  clan 
and  his  name  was  De-gi-yah-go,  or  the  buffalo.  The  whites  found 
him  there,  learned  his  name  and  its  meaning  and  called  the  creek 
by  this.  The  explanation  is  simple  and  probable,  all  the  more  when 
the  author  is  considered.  He  added : “I  have  been  trying  in  vain 
to  find  a river,  creek,  lake  or  mountain,  that  now  bears  the  name 
of  any  herbivorous  animal  in  our  State.”  He  referred,  of  course, 
to  Iroquois  names,  for  moose  is  very  common. 

Ca-ha-qua-ra-gha  was  the  name  of  the  upper  part  of  Niagara 
river  in  1726,  and  David  Cusick  applied  the  same  term  to  Lake 
Erie,  writing  it  Kau-ha-gwa-rah-ka,  or  a cap,  which  is  a correct 
translation.  Lake  Erie  was  called  Cahiquage  in  1706,  so  that  the 
name  is  old.  Marshall  gave  the  Indian  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  name,  applying  it  to  Eort  Erie  and  translating  it  place  of  hats. 
“Seneca  tradition  relates,  as  its  origin,  that  in  olden  time,  soon  after 
the  first  visit  of  the  white  man,  a battle  occurred  on  the  lake  between 
a party  of  French  in  bateaux  and  Indians  in  canoes.  The  latter 
were  victorious,  and  the  French  boats  were  sunk  and  the  crews 
drowned.  Their  hats  floated  ashore  where  the  fort  was  subse- 
quently built,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Indians  from  their 
novelty,  they  called  the  locality  the  place  of  hats.”  Though  there 
appears  no  historic  basis  for  the  story,  it  is  the  only  one  accounting 
for  this  curious  name.  Canquaga,  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  a stream 
here,  may  be  from  this. 

Ca-yu-ga  creek  was  so  called  from  a recent  Cayuga  village  on 
its  banks.  According  to  Mr  Morgan  its  Seneca  name  was  quite 
different,  being  Ga-da'-geh,  through  the  oak  openings.  Mr  Marshall 
also  called  the  Cayuga  or  north  branch  of  Buffalo  creek,  Gah- 
dah'-geh,  but  translated  it  fishing  unth  a scoop  basket,  a frequent 
thing  there.  l am  not  sure  which  is  right,  but  both  can  not  well  be 
in  this  case. 
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Chic-ta-wau-ga  or  Cheektowaga  is  now  the  name  of  a town,  but 
according  to  Marshall  it  was  originally  Jiik'-do-waah'-geh,  place  of 
the  crab  apple,  a tree  which  abounds  on  Indian  reservations. 

Da-deo'-da-na-suk'-to,  bend  in  the  shore,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Smoke’s  creek,  differing  but  slightly  from  Marshall’s  in  sound.  The 
latter  has  De-dyo'-deh-neh'-sak-do  for  the  lake  shore  above  the 
creek,  defined  as  gravel  bend. 

De-as-gwah-da-ga'-neh,  place  of  the  tamper  eel,  is  Marshall’s 
name  for  Lancaster  village,  after  the  name  of  a person  who  died 
there.  Morgan  gave  it  as  Ga-squen'-da-geh,  place  of  the  lizard, 
and  it  is  nearly  the  same  word.  This  may  allude  to  D.  Cusick’s 
story  of  the  furious  lizard,  which  was  only  destroyed  by  casting 
its  detached  flesh  into  the  fire.  This  was  a Seneca  story  and  the 
scene  was  farther  west. 

De-dyo'-na-wah’h,  the  ripple.  Middle  Ebenezer  village. 

De-dyo'-we-no'-guh-do,  divided  island.  Squaw  island,  from  its 
division  by  Smuggler’s  Run. 

De-on'-gote,  place  of  hearing.  Murderer’s  creek  at  Akron. 
Seungut  is  another  form  of  this  word. 

De-ose'-lole  is  the  Oneida  name  for  Buffalo.  The  Tuscaroras  call 
it  Ne-o-thro'-ra  and  the  Cayngas  De-o-tro'-weh. 

De-yeh'-ho-ga'-da-ses,  the  oblique  ford,  is  Marshall’s  name  for 
the  old  ford  at  the  iron  bridge.  It  must  be  remembered  that  his 
names  are  of  1865  and  Morgan’s  of  1851,  making  local  references 
now  obscure. 

De-yoh'-ho-gah,  forks  of  the  river,  the  junction  of  Cayuga  and 
Cazenove  creek.  This  common  name  is  equivalent  to  Tioga. 

Do'-syo-wa,  place  of  basswoods,  which  abounded  at  Buffalo. 
On  Pouchot’s  map  the  creek  appears  as  R.  au  boiblanc,  equivalent 
to  river  of  basswoods,  and  Buffalo  may  be  a corruption  of  this, 
the  Rev.  Asher  Wright  said  this  Indian  name  was  shortened  from 
Ti-yoos-yo-wa,  Oo-sah  being  the  Seneca  word  for  the  basswood, 
often  called  Whitewood  by  the  French.  Mr  Strong  derived  it  from 
0-0-sah,  basszuood,  and  de-ya-oh,  cluster;  making  De-ya-oh-sa-oh 
the  original  name  of  Buffalo  creek,  and  Das-sho-wa  the  present. 
This  would  mean  basswoods  clustered  along  the  edge  of  the  creek. 
This  is  the  name  of  the  middle  branch  passing  Jack  Berrytown’s, 
once  a well  known  place.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  Toseoway, 
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Tehoseroron,  etc.,  which  are  variants  of  the  same  word.  Mr 
Ketchiim  said  that  Te-osah-way  was  the  Seneca  and  Te-hos-o- 
ra-ron  the  Mohawk  form  of  the  same  word.  On  the  other  hand 
Morgan  defined  Do'-sho-weh,  splitting  the  fork,  which  is  clearly 
erroneous. 

Dyo-e'-oh-gwes,  tall  grass  or  hag  island.  Rattlesnake  island. 

Dyos'-hoh,  the  sulphur  spring,  is  Marshall’s  name  for  one  near 
Biififalo. 

Dyo-nah'-da-eeh,  hemloek  elevation.  Upper  Ebenezer  village  for- 
merly Jack  Berrytown. 

Dyos-daah'-ga-eh,  roeky  bank.  Black  Rock.  Morgan  gives  it  a 
little  dififerently : De-o'-steh-ga-a,  roeky  shore.  There  is  an  out- 
crop of  limestone  there. 

Dyu'-ne-ga-nooh',  cold  zvater-  Cold  Spring. 

Dyos-da'-o-doh,  rocky  island.  Bird  island.  The  stone  of  which 
it  was  composed  has  been  removed  and  utilized. 

Dyo'-ge-oh-ja-eh,  vuct  grass.  Red  Bridge. 

E-rie,  a cat,  was  formerly  E-ri-eh',  a nation  destroyed  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1654.  Charlevoix  said  of  the  lake: 

The  name  it  bears  is  that  of  an  Indian  nation  of  the  Huron  lan- 
guage, which  was  formerly  seated  on  its  banks,  and  who  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  Erie  in  that  language  signifies 
cat,  and  in  some  accounts  this  nation  is  called  the  Cat  nation.  This 
name  comes  probably  from  the  large  quantity  of  these  animals 
formerly  found  in  this  country. 

Some  Erench  maps  have  given  Lake  Erie  the  name  of  Conti,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  those  of  Conde,  Tracy  and  Orleans, 
applied  to  the  great  lakes  farther  west.  It  has  several  Indian  names, 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

Ga-an-na-da-dah,  creek  that  has  slate  stone  bottom,  is  the  east 
branch  of  Buffalo  creek,  passing  through  the  old  Onondaga  village. 
The  name  suggests  that  people.  Marshall  said : 

The  Senecas,  with  a few  kindred  Onondagas  and  Cayugas,  on 
their  arrival  here,  in  1780,  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Buffalo  creek.  The  former  chose  the  south  side,  and  the  level 
bottoms  beyond  the  present  iron  bridge,  east  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Martin’s  corners.  The  Onondagas  went  higher  up,  as  far  as  the 
elevated  table-land,  near  where  the  southern  Ebenezer  village  was 
subsequently  located.  The  Cayugas  settled  north  of  the  Onon- 
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dagas,  along  that  branch  of  the  creek  which  bears  their  name. 
Marshall,  p.  32 

Ga-(la'-o-ya-deh,  level  heavens,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Ellicott, 
and  in  sound  is  the  same  as  one  given  for  Williamsville,  with  a 
different  interpretation,  which  follows. 

Gah-da'-ya-deh,  place  of  misery,  is  Marshall’s  name  for  Williams- 
ville, in  allusion  to  the  open  meadows,  so  bleak  in  winter.  Chief 
Blacksmith,  however,  said  the  name  referred  to  the  open  sky,  seen 
where  the  path  crossed  the  creek.  This  resembles  Morgan’s  defini- 
tion. 

Ga-gah-doh-ga,  ufhite  oak  creek,  according  to  Mr  Strong,  was 
the  north  branch  of  Buffalo  creek,  above  Sulphur  spring. 

Gah-gwah-ge'-ga-aah,  residence  of  the  Kah-kwas,  is  Marshall’s 
name  for  Eighteenmile  creek,  sometimes  called  Gah-gwah'-geh. 
Morgan  gives  it  as  Ga'-gwa-ga,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
last.  He  defines  it  Creek  of  Cat  nation.  It  is  also  written  Caugwa, 
and  appears  as  “ Eighteen  Mile  or  Koughquaugu  Creek  ” in  the 
contract  between  Robert  Morris  and  the  Senecas  in  1797.  Dwight’s 
map  has  it  Cauquaga.  Whether  the  Kah-kwas  were  Eries  or  Neu- 
trals is  an  open  question.  “ Kakouagoga,  a nation  destroyed/'  is 
placed  near  Buffalo  on  a map  of  1680,  and  this  would  seem  to 
identify  the  Kah-kwas  with  the  Neutrals.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Neutrals  withdrew  their  New  York  villages  and  were  destroyed 
in  Canada.  If  the  reference  is  to  them,  then  the  map  takes  no 
notice  of  the  strong  and  warlike  Eries,  which  is  not  likely.  Albert 
Cusick  defines  Kahkwa  as  an  eye  skelled  like  a cat,  and  the  promi- 
nent eye  may  have  been  a noticeable  feature  of  that  people. 

Gai-gwaah-geh,  place  of  hats,  is  a name  of  Fort  Erie,  and  the 
tale  of  the  hats  floating  ashore  has  already  been  noticed. 

Go-nah'-gwaht-geh,  wild  grass  of  a particular  kind,  is  Ken-jock- 
e-ty  creek. 

Ga-noh'-ho-geh,  place  Med  up,  is  a name  for  Long  Point  in 
Canada,  sometimes  applied  to  Lake  Erie.  It  alludes  to  the  legend 
that  the  Great  Beaver  built  a dam  across  the  lake,  of  which  Presque 
Isle  and  Long  Point  are  the  remains. 

Ga-nun-da-sey,  new  town,  the  Seneca  name  for  the  Indian  village, 
Newtown,  near  Lawton  Station.  Mr  Parker  furnishes  this  name 
and  the  next. 
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Ga-iuis-sus-geh,  place  of  the  long  house,  the  Seneca  name  of  the 
council  house  square  at  Newtown.  Both  of  these  names  are  com- 
monly known  to  the  white  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation. 

Ga-sko'-sa-da,  falls,  was  the  name  of  an  Indian  village. 

Ga-sko'-sa-da-ne-o,  many  falls,  was  Williamsville. 

Ga-wah'-no-geh,  on  the  island,  was  Morgan’s  name  for  Grand 
Island.  Marshall,  however,  called  it  Ga-we'-not,  great  island. 

Ga-ya-gua'-doh,  smoke  has  disappeared,  includes  the  meaning  of 
Old  Smoke’s  name,  after  whom  the  creek  was  called.  Marshall 
wrote  it  Ga-yah-gaawh'-doh. 

Gwa'-u-gweh,  or  Carrying  Place  village,  place  of  taking  out  boats. 
Except  in  accent  this  does  not  differ  from  the  name  which  Morgan 
gives  to  Cayuga,  and  to  which  others  give  the  above  meaning. 

Hah-do'-neh,  place  of  June  berries.  Seneca  creek,  or  the  south 
fork  of  Buffalo  creek.  This  and  the  next  are  from  Marshall. 

He-yont-gat-hwat'-hah,  picturesque  spot.  Cazenovia  Bluff,  east 
of  Lower  Ebenezer. 

I-o-si-o-ha  is  mentioned  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  under  date 
of  1783,  as  the  Onondaga  village  at  Buffalo  creek.  It  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a form  of  Do'-syo-wa. 

Ka-e-oua-ge-gein  appears  on  Pouchot’s  map  as  Eighteenmile 
creek. 

Kan-ha-i-ta-neek-ge,  place  of  many  streams,  as  translated  by 
Albert  Cusick.  It  was  mentioned  by  David  Cusick,  in  the  reign 
of  Atotarho  9,  as  “ Kanhaitauneekay,  east  of  Onondaga  village, 
Buffalo  Reservation.”  David  Cusick  said,  also,  that  the  sixth  Iro- 
quois family,  in  going  westward,  “ Touched  the  bank  of  a great 
lake,  and  named  Kau-ha-gwa-rah-ka,  i.  e.  A.  Cap,  now  Erie.”  The 
translation  is  correct,  and  the  sixth  family  was  that  of  the  Tus- 
caroras. 

Ken-jock-e-ty  creek  was  so  called  by  early  settlers  from  an  Indian 
family  living  on  it.  John  Kenjockety,  its  head,  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  a Kah-kwa  Indian,  and  lived  on  the  creek  a little  east  of 
Niagara  street.  His  Seneca  name  was  Sga-dynh'-gwa-dih,  accord- 
ing to  Marshall,  or  Sken-dyough-gwat-ti,  according  to  Asher 
Wright,  meaning  beyond  the  midtitude.  French  gave  the  creek’s 
name  as  Scajaquady,  and  in  a treaty  it  appeared  as  Scoy-gu-quoi- 
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(Ics,  flowing  into  Niagara  river  east  of  Grand  Island.  Tlie  present 
name  is  a corrupt  form, 

Mas-ki-non-gez,  from  the  fish  of  that  name,  written  and  pro- 
nounced in  many  dififercjit  ways.  This  was  an  early  Chippewa  name 
for  Tonawanda  creek,  some  of  these  Indians  having  lived  on  the 
New  York  line  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  usually  treated  as 
an  Indian  name,  and  occurs  in  vocabularies  as  such,  but  H.  W. 
Herbert  (Frank  Forester)  speaks  of  “the  mascalonge,  which  owes 
its  name  to  the  formation  of  the  head — masque  allonge,  long  face 
or  snout,  Canadian  French — but  which  has  been  translated  from 
dialect  to  dialect,  maskinonge,  muscalunge,  and  muscalinga,  until 
every  trace  of  true  derivation  has  been  lost.”  The  Onondagas 
call  the  pickerel  Che-go-sis,  long  face. 

Ni-dyio'-nyah-a'-ah,  narrow  point,  is  Farmer’s  Brother’s  point. 

Ni-ga'-we-nah'-a-ah,  small  island.  Tonawanda  island. 

O-gah'-gwaah'-geh,  residence  of  the  sunhsh.  The  mouth  of  Cor- 
nelius creek  was  so  called  from  one  of  two  negro  brothers  living 
t’  ere.  The  Indians  named  this  one  from  a red  spot  in  his  eye, 
O-gah'-gwaah  having  this  meaning.  The  negro  Sunfish  is  men- 
tioned in  one  journal  of  Sullivan’s  campaign  as  being  in  command 
of  the  Indian  town  of  Conesus. 

C)n-on'-dah-ge'-gah'-geh,  place  of  the  Onondagas,  according  to 
Marshall.  It  was  at  the  west  end  of  Lower  Ebenezer,  and  about 
half  of  the  New  York  Onondagas  lived  there  for  a long  time. 

On-ta-ro-go,  a place  2^2  miles  southwest  of  Akron. 

O-swee-go  appeared  for  Lake  Erie  in  1726,  and  was  also  applied 
to  Grand  river  in  Canada. 

Pon-ti-ac  village  was  so  called  from  a noted  western  chief. 

Sa-hi-qua-ge  was  an  Iroquois  name  for  Lake  Erie  in  1701.  It 
was  also  called  Cahiquage. 

See-un-gut,  roar  of  distant  waters,  is  given  by  Erench  as  a name 
for  Murderer’s  creek  at  Akron.  Morgan  called  it  place  of  hearing. 

West  Seneca  is  a village  and  town. 

Sha-ga-nah'-gah-geh,  place  of  the  Stockhridges,  is  Marshall’s 
name  for  the  east  end  of  Lower  Ebenezer. 

Swee'-ge,  a name  by  which  Lake  Erie  was  known  to  the  English 
in  1700,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  Oswego.  The  name  may  have 
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come  from  Grand  river  in  Canada,  or  may  have  referred  to  the 
flowing  out  of  the  water  at  Buffalo.  In  the  beaver  land  deed  of 
1701  there  is  mentioned  “The  lake  called  by  the  natives  Sahiquage, 
and  by  the  Christians  the  lake  of  Sweege.”  That  of  1726  speaks 
of  a line  “ Beginning  from  a creek  called  Canahogue  on  the  Lake 
Osweego.”  The  creek  was  Cuyahoga  river. 

Ta-nun  -no-ga-o,  full  of  hickory  bark.  Eighteenmile  creek.  This 
word,  with  the  same  meaning,  belongs  to  Clarence  Hollow. 

Te-car'-na-ga-ge,  black  waters.  Two  Sister’s  creek.  These  two 
^are  from  Morgan. 

Te-cha-ron-ki-on.  Under  date  of  1671  mention  was  made  of 
“ Lake  Erie,  called  by  the  Indians  Techaronkion.” 

Tga-des , long  prairie ^ is  applied  to  meadows  above  Upper 
Ebenezer. 

Tga-noh'-so-doh,  place  of  houses,  was  an  old  village  in  the  forks 
of  Smoke’s  creek. 

Tga -non-da-ga'-yos-hah,  old  village.  Elats  embracing  Twichell’s 
farm  and  the  site  of  the  first  Seneca  village  on  Buffalo  creek. 

"^ff^“Sgoh  -sa-deh,  place  of  the  falls.  Ealls  above  Jack  Berry- 
town. 

Tga-is -da-ni-yont,  place  of  the  suspended  bell.  Seneca  mission 
house. 

Tgah'-si-ya-deh,  rope  ferry,  was  the  old  ferry  over  Buffalo  creek. 

Te-kise -da-ne-yout,  place  of  the  bell,  given  by  Morgan  for  Red 
Jacket  village,  differs  slightly  from  Marshall’s  name,  given  above. 

To  -na-wan-da  or  Ta  -na-wun-da  creek,  swift  water  and  at  the 
rapids,  which  are  much  the  same. 

Yo-da  -nyah-gwah  , fishing  place  with  hook  and  line.  Sandy  town, 
the  old  name  for  the  beach  above  Black  Rock. 

Wa-na-kah  suggests  a recent  made  up  name,  perhaps  founded 
on  gawannka,  to  frolic,  but  probably  from  wunnegen,  it  is  good, 
and  ahki,  land,  the  latter  derivation  being  Algonquin. 

ESSEX.  COUNTY 

The  Adirondack  mountains  perpetuate  the  common  name  of  an 
important  part  of  the  Algonquin  family,  though  they  did  not  choose 
it  for  themselves.  The  Adirondacks,  or  Tree  Eaters,  were  so 
termed  in  derision  by  their  enemies,  as  though  they  had  no  better 
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food,  and  the  Onondagas  still  use  the  word  Ha-te-en-tox  with  the 
same  meaning.  Roger  Williams  gave  the  Algonquin  name:  ‘‘Mih- 
tukme'-chakick,  Tree-eaters.  A people  so  called  (living  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles  West  into  the  land)  from  their  eat- 
ing only  Michtu'chquash,  that  is,  Trees!  They  are  Tree-eater^s, 
they  set  no  come,  but  live  on  the  bark  of  Chesnut  and  Walnut,  and 
other  fine  trees.”  He  confused  these  with  the  Mohawks.  To  live 
thus  implied  poverty  or  lack  of  skill,  and  hence  the  Iroquois  use 
of  the  name.  Golden  considered  them  the  Algonquins  proper, 
those  who  treacherously  killed  their  Mohawk  friends  at  Montreal. 
In  the  war  that  followed  the  latter  were  shrewd  and  well  disciplined. 
“The  Adirondacks,  by  this  Means,  wasted  away,  and  their  boldest 
Soldiers  were  almost  intirely  destroy’d.”  The  village  of  Adiron- 
dack is  in  Newcomb. 

A-gan-us-chi-on  was  applied  to  the  Adirondack  mountains,  ac- 
cording to  B.  J.  Lossing,  but  this  may  be  doubted,  as  well  as  his 
definition  of  black  mountain  range.  It  is  evidently  the  Pennsyl- 
vania name  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Aquanuschioni,  now  rendered  long 
house.  The  whole  region  belonged  to  them,  and  in  this  way  the 
name  might  be  thus  applied,  though  having  no  reference  to  moun- 
tains as  such.  This  use  of  the  name  certainly  lacks  proof. 

Al-gon^-quin  mountain  is  a recent  local  name,  but  is  that  of  one 
of  the  two  great  eastern  families.  It  was  at  first  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  Ottawa  river.  Golden  made  it  the  alternative  of  Adiron- 
dack, and  Gharlevoix  used  it  for  the  Ganadian  Indians  around  Mon- 
treal and  lower  down.  The  Five  Nations  soon  overthrew  them, 
and  Gharlevoix  said:  “We  have  seen  with  astonishment  one  of 

the  most  populous  and  warlike  nations  on  this  continent,  and  the 
most  esteemed  of  them  all  either  for  wisdom  or  good  sense,  almost 
wholly  disappear  in  a few  years.”  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  often  translated  lake,  and  has  also  been  derived 
from  Algommequin,  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  the  St 
Lawrence,  by  Major  Powell,  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous. 

Andiatarocte'  was  first  recorded  as  a local  name  by  Father 
Jogues  in  1646:  “They  arrived  the  eve  of  S.  Sacrement  at  the  end 
of  the  lake  which  is  joined  to  the  great  lake  of  Ghamplaiii.  The 
Iroquois  call  it  Andiatarocte',  as  one  might  say,  there  where  the 
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lake  is  shut  in.  The  Father  named  it  the  lake  of  S.  Sacrement.’^ 
O’Callaghan  rendered  it  the  place  where  the  lake  contracts,  which 
would  be  descriptive  of  Lake  Champlain  south  of  Ticonderoga,  but 
not  of  Lake  George,  to  which  Jogues  distinctly  applied  it.  There 
are  variants  of  this  to  be  noticed. 

Ca-ni-a-de-ri-oit  is  given  by  Spafford  for  Lake  George : “ The 

Indians  call  it  Canideri-oit,  or  the  tail  of  the  lake,”  a name  more 
applicable  to  the  contraction  south  of  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

Ca-ni-a-de-ri-gua-run-te  was  a name  for  Lake  Champlain.  In  T. 
Pownall’s  description  of  the  colonies  he  said : “ The  Indians  call  it 
Caniaderiguarunte,  the  lake  that  is  the  gate  of  the  country.”  Mouth 
would  be  more  exact,  but  the  meaning  is  that  it  was  the  way  of 
entrance,  a fact  apparent  in  military  operations.  Spafford  applied 
the  name  to  Ticonderoga:  ‘‘  It  was  called  by  the  Indians,  Cania- 
deri-Guarunte,  signifying’ the  mouth  or  door  of  the  country/'  It 
is  derived  from  kaniatare,  lake,  and  the  latter  part  of  jiraskaronte, 
mouth. 

Cay-wa'-not  is  given  by  Lossing  as  the  Indian  name  of  Isola 
Bella  in  Schroon  lake.  The  interpretation  of  island  is  correct, 
the  Seneca  form  being  gawenot  and  the  Mohawk  kawenote. 

Chi-non-de-ro'-p  was  a name  for  Ticonderoga  in  1691.  Holden 
quotes  Pownall  as  writing  this  as  Cheonderoga,  three  rivers,  but  I 
do  not  find  this  in  the  text  of  that  writer.  The  meaning  undoubt- 
edly is  where  waters  meet,  as  at  the  forks  of  a river.  Sylvester 
gives  it  as  Chenonderoga,  sounding  waters,  which  is  clearly  errone- 
ous. It  differs  from  some  forms  only  in  the  initial  letters,  as  will 
be  seen  later. 

Co-e-sa  is  one  of  Schoolcraft’s  names  for  the  Kayaderosseras 
mountains,  probably  originated  by  him  from  cous,  a pine  tree,  an 
Algonquin  word. 

Couchsachraga,  the  country  about  Mt  Seward,  though  it  includes 
a large  region  farther  west.  Sylvester  thought  it  meant  heaver- 
hunting  country  in  Iroquois.  A.  Cusick  defined  it  as  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  it  has  been  called  the  great  and  dismal  wilderness 
The  name  may  be  from  Koghserage,  winter,  in  allusion  to  the  cold 
climate  or  the  hunting  season  there.  Governor  Pownall  said : ‘‘  This 
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vast  Tract  of  Land,  which  is  the  Antient  Couchsachrage,  one  of 
the  Four  Beaver  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Six  Nations,  is  not  yet 
surveyed.” 

Da-yoh-je-ga-go,  place  where  the  storm  clouds  meet  in  battle 
zmth  the  great  serpents,  is  one  of  Sylvester’s  names  for  Indian 
Pass,  and  is  probably  extreme  in  interpretation.  The  word  seems 
a form  of  Tioga,  a meeting  of  paths  by  land  or  water,  and  but  little 
changed  from  Tejothahogen,  where  there  are  two  roads  forking,  as 
given  by  Bruyas.  This  is  an  appropriate  name  for  a mountain 
pass.  The  conflicts  of  the  thunders  and  serpents  are  favorite  Iro- 
quois tales,  but  this  name  does  not  suggest  them. 

Di-on-on-do-ro-ge  closely  resembles  one  of  the  names  applied  to 
the  mouth  of  Schoharie  creek,  as  well  as  to  Chinonderoga,  and  in 
its  original  form  probably  referred  to  the  meeting  of  waters  at 
Ticonderoga  with  an  allusion  to  the  hills.  In  1691  the  provincial 
commander  in  chief  was  asked  to  “ get  the  Indians  to  goe  as  far 
as  Dionondoroge,  4 miles  on  this  side  of  the  crown  point  which  is 
the  beginning  of  Corlaer’s  Lake.” 

Ga-nos'-gwah,  giants  clothed  with  stone,  is  given  by  Sylvester 
as  one  name  for  Indian  Pass.  Ga-nos  -gwah  or  Ga-nyus  -gwah  is 
the  well  known  Seneca  word  for  stonish  giant..  The  Mohawk  name 
for  the  Stone  Giants  was  Ot-ne-yar-heh,  and  the  pass  was  in  their 
territory.  The  Oneidas  retained  the  same  name,  while  the  Onon- 
dagas  call  them  Oot-ne-yah-hah,  which  is  the  same.  The  word  given 
may  mean  to  lie  dozvn,  as  if  to  rest,  the  way  being  hard. 

Ga-nu-da'-yu,  handsome  lake,  is  a Seneca  name  recently  applied 
to  Lake  Henderson.  It  was  the  titular  chief  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  new  religion,  being  one  of  the  original  list. 

Ga-wis-da-ga -o  is  Smith’s  name  for  the  Ausable  ponds,  defined 
by  him  as  two  goblets  set  side  by  side.  TLere  seems  no  good  rea- 
son for  so  unlikely  a meaning,  and  the  name  is  of  recent  applica- 
tion. It  is  derived  from  the  Mohawk  gawisa,  ice. 

Gwi-en-dau'-qua,  hanging  spear,  is  the  shortened  form  of  She- 
gwi-en-daw-kwe,  the  fall  of  Opalescent  river.  Lossing  gives  the 
latter. 

He-no-da-wa-da,  pass  of  the  thunders,  is  given  by  Sylvester  as 
a name  for  Indian  Pass.  This  name  is  of  recent  formation,  and  is 
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derived  from  He-no,  thunder,  the  Seneca  name  for  one  of  the  Iro- 
quois divinities.  The  Thunders,  however,  were  more  than  one  and 
were  styled  grandfathers  by  the  Iroquois,  who  still  burn  tobacco 
as  an  offering  to  them. 

He-no'-ga,  home  of  the  thunder,  is  applied  by  Sylvester  to  Mt 
McIntyre,  and  has  the  same  age  and  origin. 

Hunck-soock,  place  where  everybody  fights,  is  given  by  Holden 
as  a name  for  the  upper  falls  at  Ticonderoga,  and  suiting  the  his- 
tory. It  is  an  Algonquin  name,  received  from  Sabattis.  From  its 
sound  the  word  is  suggestive  of  a place  of  wild  geese,  and  this  is 
the  probable  meaning. 

Mount  Iroquois  is  a name  of  recent  application  from  that  people. 

Ka-non-do'-ro  was  a place  between  Crown  Point  and  Corlaer’s 
bay,  which  was  visited  by  Capt.  John  Schuyler,  August  i6,  1690. 
It  was  some  miles  north  of  the  former,  and  W.  L.  Stone  placed  it 
at  Westport,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  on  the  west  shore  a little 
north  of  Split  Rock. 

Ka-skong-sha'-di,  broken  water,  a name  for  a rapid  on  Opalescent 
river  as  given  by  Lossing.  This  frequent  Iroquois  word  properly 
refers  to  a succession  of  falls.  Lossing  introduced  or  formed  sev- 
eral Indian  names,  mostly  sound  and  appropriate. 

Ka-ya-de-ros'-se-ras  mountains  and  country,  variously  written  in 
the  long  controversy  over  this  large  tract.  It  lay  around  and  north 
of  Saratoga,  a grant  being  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  Mohawks 
and  successfully  contested  by  them.  A.  Cusick  interpreted  the 
word  as  it  stands  as  a long  deep  hole.  Others,  like  Sylvester,  refer 
it  to  a lake  country,  and  are  well  sustained  by  some  variants.  Thus, 
in  1760,  the  Mohawks  spoke  to  Sir  William  Johnson  “about  that 
large  tract  called  Kaniadarusseras,”  which  plainly  includes  the 
word  for  lake.  Sylvester,  however,  in  applying  this  name  to  the 
mountains  said : “ They  derive  their  name  from  the  old  Indian 

hunting  ground  of  whicln  they  form  so  conspicuous  a feature.” 

Kur-loo'-nah,  now  interpreted  place  of  the  death  song,  but  men- 
tioned by  Hoffman  merely  as  a deep  valley,  is  now  assigned  to  White 
Clove,  from  the  murmuring  of  the  pine  trees  there.  Kurloonuh  is 
a death  song  in  Gallatin’s  list. 

Me'-tauk,  enchanted  zvood,  has  been  given  by  Hoffman  as  derived 
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from  metai  and  awuk  for  some  place,  but  the  word  simply  means 
a tree. 

No-do-ne'-yo,  interpreted  hill  of  the  wind  by  some,  is  another  of 
Hoffman’s  names  now  given  to  Hurricane  Peak.  Both  these  inter- 
pretations must  allow  for  some  corruption  of  the  names,  and  the 
last  may  be  simply  a great  hill. 

O-je-en-rud'-de,  where  the  French  proposed  a fort  in  1700,  seems 
to  be  Ticonderoga,  and  the  next  a variant  of  this  name. 

O-chi-a-ren'-ty.  In  1686  Governor  Dongan  recalled  the  emigrant 
Mohawks  from  the  Sault  St  Louis,  and  offered  to  ‘‘  give  them  land 
at  the  fishery  of  Ochiarenty.”  The  name  closely  resembles  Ojeen- 
rudde,  and  the  fishery  might  naturally  be  at  Ticonderoga  falls. 
Ochia,  by  itself,  means  fruit  of  any  kind. 

Ogh-ra'-ro,  probably  Mt  Trembleau  point  or  the  mouth  of  the 
Ausable,  was  a place  at  which  Capt.  John  Schuyler  stopped  in  1690. 
It  may  be  corrupted  from  owarough,  meat,  referring  to  a place 
where  this  was  abundant. 

On-de'-wa,  for  Mt  Pharaoh  on  Schroon  lake,  has  been  inter- 
preted black  mountain,  a palpable  error.  A good  authority  defines 
it  coming  again,  in  its  use  elsewhere. 

O-ne-a-da'-lote  was  the  Oneida  name  for  Lake  Champlain  accord- 
ing to  Morgan,  but  he  said  the  meaning  was  lost.  The  whole  word, 
however,  is  simply  a lake. 

O-no-ro-no'-rum,  bald  head,  is  now  applied  to  Bald  Peak  in  North 
Hudson.  It  is  from  the  name  of  an  early  Mohawk  chief,  the  last 
syllable  of  which  has  been  persistently  misspelled.  He  was  some- 
times called  Bald  Pate. 

On-nis'-ske  is  a new  name  for  Pharaoh  lake,  and  has  been  inter- 
preted zohite  or  silver  lake.  The  word  used  is  far  away  from  the 
Mohawk,  but  may  have  been  first  written  in  Onondaga  and 
changed  in  transmission.  In  that  dialect  o-whees-tah  is  silver,  and 
o-wi-ka-ish-ta,  zvhite.  Of  course  no  Indian  ever  called  a lake  silver, 
in  early  days. 

Os-ten-wan'-ne,  literally  great  rock,  is  a recent  name  for  Indian 
Pass. 

Ot-ne-yar'-heh,  stone  giants,  is  Hoffman’s  name  for  the  same 
place.  This  is  the  name’  by  which  the  Iroquois  called  these  invul- 
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nerable  beings.  They  figure  in  many  early  tales,  sometimes  appear- 
ing quite  close  to  the  Indian  villages. 

Ou-no-war -lah,  scalp  mountain,  is  Hoffman’s  name  for  Mount 
Whiteface.  The  word,  however,  has  more  direct  reference  to  the 
head,  but  Gallatin  has  oonoowarluh  for  scalp. 

Pa-pa-quan-e-tuck,  river  of  cranberries,  is  applied  to  Ausable 
river  by  Sabittis.  Poh-po-kwa,  is  Abenaki  for  cranberries. 

Pit-tow-ba-gonk  was  an  Algonquin  name  for  Lake  Champlain 
according  to  the  same  Indian  guide,  and  it  may  be  a corruption  of 
the  next.  Palmer  has  it  Petawa-bouque,  defined  as  alternate  land 
and  water,  and  another  form  of  Petow-pargow  or  great  water. 
Watson  made  it  Petaonbough,  lake  branching  into  two.  These  will 
be  noticed  more  fully. 

Pe-to-wah-co  is  Sabele’s  name  for  Lake  Champlain  and  seems  the 
original  form  of  the  last.  It  may  be  derived  from  petau,  entering, 
and  wadchu,  a mountain.  Hoffman  makes  pahcho  a lake. 

Poke-o-moonshine  mountain.  I suspect  that  this  odd  name  is 
corrupted  from  the  Algonquin  pohqui,  it  is  broken,  and  moosi, 
smooth.  Without  contraction  it  would  then  be  Pohqui-moosi,  where 
the  rocks  are  smoothly  broken  off. 

Re-gi-ogh'-ne  is  one  form  of  a name  on  Lake  Champlain.  In 
1763,  after  ceding  a large  tract  to  their  Canadian  relations,  Johnson 
said  the  Iroquois  claimed  “ from  Regioghne  a Rock  at  the  East 
side  of  said  lake  to  Oswegatche.”  Pqwnall  called  it  Regiochne. 

Rod-si-o — Ca-ny-a-ta-re,  Lake  Champlain,  i.  e..  Lake  Rodsio. 
This  was  mentioned  in  1704  as  ‘‘  Corlaer’s  lake,  or  the  Lake  Rod- 
sio.” 

Ro'-ge-o  is  the  same  word,  and  was  the  name  of  a rock  which 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  home  territory  of  the  Mohawks  on 
Lake  Champlain.  All  beyond  was  held  by  the  Iroquois  as  a body. 
John  H.  Lydius  testified  about  this  in  1750.  For  25  years  he  had 
heard  from  the  Mohawks  “ that  the  Northward  of  Saraghtoga  as 
far  as  the  Rock  Rogeo  did  & does  belong  to  the  Mohawks  which 
Rock  is  scituated  on  the  Lake  Champlain  about  ten  leagues  North 
from  Crown  Point,  neither  hath  he  ever  heard  of  any  other  Rock 
called  by  the  Indians  Rogeo,  Rogeo  being  a Mohawk  word,  & the 
name  of  a Mohawk  Indian  who  was  drown’d  as  the  Indians  say  in 
the  Lake  Champlain  near  that  Rock  long  before  the  Christians  came 
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amongst  them  from  whence  the  Mohawks  call  both  the  Rock  and 
the  Lake  Rogeo.” 

Peter  Winne,  of  Albany,  also  testified  about  the  route  to  Canada, 
saying  “ that  rock  Rogeo  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
opposite  Corlear’s  island ; that  the  purchase  made  by  Godfrey  Del- 
bus  extended  to  that  rock ; and  that  the  Indians,  in  passing,  call  out 
Rogeo,  and  make  offerings  to  the  rock,  by  throwing  pipes,  tobacco, 
etc.,  into  the  lake.”  The  Rev.  Henry  Barclay  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  “ the  Mohawks  have  a word  in  their  language  called 
rotsio,  corruptly  pronounced  rogeo ; it  is  the  name  of  a rock  in 
Corlaer’s  lake,  or  Lake  Champlain.” 

Rott-si-ich-ni,  coward  spirit,  a recent  name  for  the  lake,  seems 
also  derived  from  this.  The  story  is  of  an  evil  spirit  that  lived  and 
died  on  one  of  the  islands.  This  would  derive  the  name  from 
ratsio,  he  is  infirm  or  sick. 

Rogh-qua-non-da-go,  child  of  the  mountain,  a fanciful  name  re- 
cently formed  and  applied  to  Schroon  lake. 

San-da-no'-na  was  Hoffman’s  name  for  a mountain  near  Lake 
Henderson.  Some  have  thought  this  corrupted  from  St  Anthony, 
which  is  not  likely  there.  A.  Cusick  defined  it  hig  mountain. 

Schroon  mountain  and  lake  have  had  many  interpretations  for 
their  name,  and  a French  origin  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Spafford 
said : '‘A  northern  Indian,  a tolerable  English  scholar,  says  the 

Indian  name  of  this  Lake  is  Ska-ne-tah-ro-wah-na,  merely  ‘ the 
largest  lake,’  but  somebody  has  told  me  the  lake  was  named  in 
honor  of  a French  lady,  Madame  Skaron.”  The  Indian  name  as 
thus  given  is  correctly  defined  and  is  Iroquois.  Sknoo-na-pus  is  an 
Algonquin  name  given  by  Sabele.  In  this  the  first  syllable  seems  to 
represent  the  present  name,  and  the  others  a pond  or  lake.  The 
first  may  be  from  Sequnneau,  it  is  left  behind.  Thus  it  is  left  be- 
hind or  away  from  other  lakes.  The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

Skon-o-wah'-co  has  also  been  given  for  the  river  and  village,  but 
refers  to  a mountain. 

She-gwi-en-daw'-kwe,  hanging  spear.  Falls  of  the  Opalescent 
river. 

Ta-ha'-wus,  he  splits  the  sky,  according  to  Hoffman.  This  is  the 
original  and  present  name  of  Mount  Marcy,  from  Twaweston,  to 
pierce. 
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Ta-ne-o-da'-eh,  lake  high  up,  is  a new  and  fanciful  name  for  Ava- 
lanche lake,  2900  feet  above  tide,  but  it  does  not  seem  well  defined. 

Ta-wis'-ta-a,  defined  as  mountain  cup,  is  Smith’s  name  for  Lake 
Golden.  The  definition  is  erroneous,  but  if  the  name  belongs  to  the 
lake  it  suggests  Tawistawis,  or  the  snipe. 

Teckyadough  Nigarige,  the  narrows  south  of  Crown  Point  ac- 
cording* to  Pownall.  Sylvester  applies  the  name  to  Crown  Point, 
defining  it  as  two  points.  A better  definition  would  be  where  the 
shores  are  near  together. 

Tei-o-ho-ho-gen,  forks  of  the  river.  Ausable  Forks. 

Thei-a-no-guen,  white  head.  This  is  King  Hendrick’s  later  name 
applied  to  Mt  Whiteface.  He  was  thus  called  by  the  Canadian  In- 
dians from  the  remarkable  whiteness  of  his  scalp.  The  French  form 
of  this  name  was  Theyanoguen,  etc.,  and  the  terminal  letter  is  not 
sounded,  but  at  his  condolence  at  Canajoharie  it  appears  as  Tiya- 
noga,  which  is  the  English  form. 

Ti-con-de-ro-ga  has  been  written  in  many  ways  and  with  many 
interpretations.  One  name  for  the  place  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Morgan  wrote  it  Je-hone-ta-lo'-ga,  defining  it  noisy,  a 
more  popular  than  sound  definition.  Golden  said : ‘‘  Tienderoga, 

tho’  to  us  the  proper  name  of  the  Fort  between  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain,  signifies  the  place  where  two  rivers  meet,  and 
many  places  are  called  by  that  name  in  the  Indian  language.”  In 
1755  was  written  Tianderrogoe,  Tianarago,  Tenonderoga,  etc. 
making  it  evident  that  this  was  the  meaning  then.  Spafford  said : 
“ The  name  derived  to  us  from  the  Indians,  Frenchified,  and  sig- 
nified noisy;  Che-on-der-o-ga,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  water.” 
Schoolcraft  gave  one  of  his  characteristic  interpretations,  saying: 
‘‘  Dionderoga,  place  of  the  inflowing  zvaters:  Ticonderoga,  from 

ti,  water;  on,  hills;  dar,  precipitous  rocks,  and  aga,  place.”  Tsinon- 
drosie  was  another  name.  In  1744  the  French  called  it  Tiondion- 
doguin  and  applied  the  name  to  Lake  Champlain.  Their  own  name 
was  Carillon,  the  falls  suggesting  a chime  of  bells.  On  the  map  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants  it  is  R.  Tyconderoge,  or  tale  of  the 
lake.”  One  might  there  “ a tale  unfold.” 

Tsi-nagh-she,  place  of  heavers.  Upper  works  at  the  Iron  dam. 

Wa-ho-par-te-nie,  an  Algonquin  name  for  Mt  Whiteface.  It  may 
be  from  Waapenot,  it  goes  upward,  or  woapen,  it  is  white — prob- 
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ably  the  latter.  The  guidebooks  make  Whiteface  “Mountain  of  the 
White  Star.” 

Somewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  Indian  tradition 
placed  the  haunts  of  the  Yagesho  or  Naked  Bear,  a creature  long 
a scourge  to  the  red  men,  who  united  to  destroy  him.  According 
to  Yates  and  Moulton : “At  or  near  a lake  whence  the  water  flowed 
two  zvays  (or  has  two  dififerent  outlets)  one  on  the  northerly  and 
the  other  on  the  southerly  end,  this  beast  had  its  residence,  of  which 
the  Indians  were  well  informed.  This  lake  they  call  Hoossink. 
(Hoos  is  a kettle ; Hoossink,  at  the  kettle”)  This  suggests  Paradox 
lake,  but  it  does  not  exactly  describe  it.  The  name  and  other  re- 
marks of  the  other  authors  indicate  some  pond  much  farther  south. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Al-gon'-quin,  an  old  name  of  recent  application  here,  is  a con- 
traction of  the  name  of  a people  living  on  the  Ottawa  river  in 
Champlain’s  time,  and  has  been  already  noticed.  No  satisfactory 
meaning  has  been  suggested  for  it,  and  few  attempts  at  definition 
have  been  made.  Algonquin  Lodge  bears  the  name  here.  Major 
Powell  derived  it  from  Algomequin,  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  or  St  Lawrence,  but  the  name  was  used  in  Canada,  and  the 
Algoumequins  lived  on  the  Ottawa.  These  facts  destroy  this  inter- 
pretation. 

Ak-wis-sas'-ne,  where  the  partridges  drum,  is  the  name  of  the 
Indian  village  of  St  Regis.  Usually  the  natural  interpretation  is 
accepted,  of  the  abundance  of  these  birds  there,  but  some  have 
found  another  reason  in  the  booming  of  the  ice  in  the  river.  The 
simpler  meaning  is  to  be  preferred,  as  in  most  other  cases.  The 
name  varies  in  spelling,  yet  but  little  in  sound.  It  was  written 
Aghquessaine  in  1768;  Hough  wrote  it  Ah-qua-sus-ne,  and  Morgan 
Ah-qua-sos'-ne.  Schoolcraft  gave  Oghkwesea  as  the  Mohawk 
word  for  partridge,  and  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a personal  name, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  interpreter  for  Le  Moyne,  at  La  Famine  in  1684, 
Lahontan  wrote  his  nam6  Akoesan,  and  Colden  Ohguesse,  or  the 
partridge.  The  Onondaga  name  for  this  bird  is  Noon-yeah-ki-e, 
loud  or  noisy  step. 

Chateaugay,  a name  given  to  the  town  at  its  erection,  seems 
French,  but  for  no  historic  reason.  A note  on  the  name  is  therefore 
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quoted  from  the  New  York  Historical  Society  1821,  page  337.  lion. 
Samuel  Jones  said : ‘‘  The  true  name  is  Chateuaga  which  was  the 
name  given  the  town  when  first  erected,  but  I remember  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  then  observed  to  me  that  the  town  would 
soon  lose  its  name,  for  that  it  was  of  Indian  origin,  and  very  few  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  gave  it  the  proper  pronunciation, 
the  most  of  them  calling  it  Chateaugay.”  In  sound  it  suggests  an 
Iroquois  quite  as  much  as  a French  word.  It  is  pronounced 
Shat-a-ghe'. 

Con-gam'-muck  is  the  name  given  by  Sabattis  for  Lower  Saranac 
lake,  gammuck  being  old  Algonquin  for  lake.  The  first  syllable 
might  be  from  kon  or  gun,  meaning  snow,  but  this  is  hardly  prob- 
able. It  is  more  likely  to  be  a contraction  of  qunni,  meaning  it  is 
long.  In  the  Abenaki  dialect  caucongomock  is  simply  a lake.  The 
guidebooks  say  the  Indians  call  Lower  Saranac  lake  Lake  of  the 
Clustered  Stars,  from  its  many  islands.  A very  pretty  idea,  but 
hardly  Indian  in  character. 

Ey-en-saw'-yee  is  at  the  foot  of  Long  Sault  and  head  of  St  Regis 
island,  on  Sauthier’s  map,  and  seems  a corruption  of  the  Indian 
name  of  St  Regis. 

Ga-na-sa-da'-go,  or  side  hill,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Lake  St 
Francis.  It  seems  the  same  as  that  of  Canassatego,  the  Onondaga 
chief,  defined  for  me  as  upsetting  a house  which  has  been  put  in 
order. 

Gau-je-ah-go-na'-ne,  sturgeon  river,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Salmon 
river  in  the  Oneida  dialect.  In  Onondaga  the  sturgeon  is  Ken-jea- 
go-na,  or  big  hsh.  The  last  syllable  given  by  Morgan  may  be  super- 
fluous, or  the  full  termination  may  be  gowane,  great.  There  seems  to 
be  an  error  in  his  first  syllable.  The  Mohawks  gave  the  name  of 
Kinshon,  or  hsh,  to  the  Massachusetts  colony  at  one  council. 

Hi-a-wat'-ha  Lodge  has  this  name  from  the  celebrated  Onondaga 
chief  who  proposed  the  league  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  around 
whom  cluster  many  legends.  He  was  adopted  by  the  Mohawks  and 
his  name  comes  second  in  their  list  of  chiefs,  with  a dialectal  change. 
It  has  been  borne  by  his  successors  to  the  present  day.  The  inter- 
pretations have  been  many,  as  the  river  maker,  the  man  who  combs, 
the  very  wise  man,  he  who  makes  the  zmmpum  belt,  and  last  and 
probably  the  best,  he  who  seems  to  have  lost  his  mind  but  seeks  it, 
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knowing  where  to  find  it.  The  latter  is  the  present  Onondaga  defi- 
nition. The  name  1)elongs  to  that  dialect  and  is  divided  as  above. 

Kar-is-tau'-tee,  an  island  in  the  St  Lawrence,  near  St  Regis 
and  off  the  mouth  of  Salmon  river.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
after  an  Indian  banished  there  by  his  tribe,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Mohawk  word  Karistaji,  iron.  This  has  been  corrupted 
into  Cristutu. 

Ka-wan'-na  Lodge,  from  the  Onondaga  word  kahwhanoo,  an 
island.  Schoolcraft  makes  the  Mohawk  form  of  this  word  kawenote. 

Ken-tsi-a-ka-wa'-ne,  big  fish  river.  Salmon  river  as  above. 

Ki-wasa  lake,  at  Saranac  lake  village.  This  means  a new  word, 
but  may  have  been  intended  for  another  similar  word  for  a new 
boat. 

Ku-sha'-qua  lake,  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  has  a recently  intro- 
duced name  derived  from  Gaw-she-gweh,  a spear.  The  guidebooks 
improve  on  this  and  make  it  a beautiful  resting  place. 

Mad-a-was'-ka  lake  and  camp  have  another  introduced  name. 

Mas-ta'-qua  has  been  defined  largest  river,  and  is  an  Algonquin 
name  for  Raquette  river.  Rather  irregularly  derived  from  mohsag, 
great,  and  tuk,  river. 

Ni-gen-tsi-a-go-a,  big  fsh,  for  Salmon  river,  as  in  a preceding 
name.  In  1754  Father  Billiard  asked  that  the  St  Regis  Indians 
might  have  a tract  from  this  river  on  the  northeast,  to  Nigentsiagi 
river  on  the  southwest. 

Ni-ha-na-wa'-te,  rapid  river,  is  a name  for  Raquette  river  derived 
from  Tanawadeh. 

On-chi-o'-ta,  the  rainbow,  is  Zeisberger’s  form  of  an  Onondaga 
word  now  applied  to  a railroad  station  near  Rainbow  pond. 

O-sar-he'-han,  difficult  place,  where  one  is  worse  off  for  strug- 
gling. This  is  Hough’s  name  for  Chateaugay,  but  Sylvester  defined 
it  narrozv  gorge- 

O-see-tah  lake,  gray  willozv.  This  is  a new  name  for  an  expanse 
of  water  below  Lower  Saranac  lake. 

Ou-kor'-lah  is  a name  for  Mt  Seward,  usually  defined  big  or 
great  eye.  Albert  Cusick  defined  it  its  eye,  and  the  idea  of  size 
does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  word,  Schoolcraft  giving  okara  as 
the  Mohawk  for  eye,  and  other  Iroquois  dialects  differing  little 
from  this. 
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Oii-lus'-ka  pass  has  been  interpreted  place  of  shadows,  probably 
derived  from  the  Mohawk  word  Yokoraskha,  evening.  The  mean- 
ing as  given  me  was  marching  through  burs  and  grass.  This  might 
come  from  the  Oneida  word  ole-hisk,  meaning  nettles  or  any  large 
weed.  This  pass  is  placed  between  Mt  Seward  and  Ragged  moun- 
tain by  Sylvester. 

Pas-kon-gam-mnck,  pleasant  or  beautiful  lakes,  is  the  name  and 
interpretation  given  to  the  Saranac  lakes  as  a group  by  Sabattis. 
The  derivation  of  this  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  if  the  first  part  were 
pachgeen,  /o-  turn  out  of  the  road,  an  appropriate  meaning  would 
appear.  The  upper  and  lower  lakes  are  nearly  parallel,  the  middle 
one  occupying  a space  at  right  angles  to  these.  As  a group  there- 
fore, Pachgeengamuck  would  express  lakes  which  turn  out  of  the 
road,  or  direct  course.  Hough  gives  the  same  name  to  Tupper’s 
lake,  defining  it  a lake  going  out  from  a river. 

The  same  Indian  guide  was  the  authority  for  the  name  of  the 
Middle  Saranac  lake,  calling  this  Pat-tou-gam-muck,  but  without 
defining  it.  The  first  part  seems  from  Petuhki,  it  is  round,  and 
the  appropriate  meaning  would  be  round  lake,  in  contrast  with  the 
others. 

Que-bec'  pond  is  a recently  applied  name,  very  much  out  of  place. 
Various  origins  and  meanings  have  been  given  to  this.  Webster’s 
dictionary  properly  makes  it  an  Algonquin  word,  but  defines  it 
take  care  of  the  rock.  Charlevoix  spoke  of  the  sudden  narrowing 
of  the  river  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  ‘‘  from  which  circum- 
stance this  place  has  been  called  Quebeio  or  Quebec,  which  in  the 
Algonquin  language  signifies  a strait  or  narrowing.  The  Abena- 
quis,  whose  language  is  a dialect  of  the  Algonquin,  call  it  Quelibec, 
that  is  to  say,  shut  up,  because  as  they  came  Point  Levi  cut  off  a 
view  of  one  channel  and  the  river  seemed  a great  bay.”  School- 
craft said : ‘‘  Is  not  the  Quebec  a derivative  from  the  Algonquin 
phrase  Kebic — a term  uttered  in  passing  by  a dangerous  and  rocky 
coast?”  That  place  had  other  Indian  names.  Bruyas  gave  the 
Mohawk  as  Tegiatontaragon,  two  rivers  which  reunite.  The  Cayu- 
gas  called  it  Tiochtidge  in  talking  with  the  Moravians,  but  prob- 
ably meant  Montreal  by  this.  The  Ojibwa  name  was  Kebekong, 
and  the  Montagnais  termed  it  Opistikoiats. 

Sa-ko-ron-ta-keh-tas,  where  small  trees  are  carried  on  the  shoul- 
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der.  This  is  Hough’s  name  for  Moira,  and  several  are  from  his 
history  of  Franklin  county,  mostly  contributed  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Mar- 
coux. 

Sar'-a-nac  lakes.  No  meaning  has  been  definitely  assigned  this 
name. 

Sin-ha-lo-nen-ne-pus,  large  and  heautifid  lake,  is  the  name  as- 
signed by  Sabattis  to  Upper  Saranac.  This  seems  a very  doubtful 
interpretation,  though  nepus  is  used  for  lake  or  water  at  rest.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  Indian  Senhahlone  was  the  name  of  Platts- 
burg,  making  this  interpretation  yet  Tnore  doubtful.  The  guide- 
books say  the  Indians  called  Upper  Saranac  lake  “ The  Lake  o^f  the 
Silver  Sky.”  What  an  improvement  on  sky  of  brass.  Unluckily 
the  Indian  word  is  not  given.  The  same  authority  says  the  Indians 
call  the  Spectacle  lakes,  not  far  off.  Wampum  waters.  Ote-ko-a,  for 
wampum,  would  make  a pretty  name,  but  the  application  may  be 
doubted,  there  being  no  reason  for  the  use  of  wampum  here. 

Ta-na-wa'-deh,  swift  water,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Raquette  river. 

Te-ka-no-ta-ron'-we,  milage  crossing  a river,  that  is,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  it,  is  Hough’s  name  for  Malone. 

Te-ka-swen-ka-ro-rens,  where  they  saw  boards,  is  Hogansburg. 

Tsi-tri-as-ten-ron-we,  natural  dam.  Lower  falls  of  Raquette  river. 

Wah-pole  Sin-e-ga-hu  is  the  name  given  by  Sabattis  for  the  por- 
tage from  Saranac  lake  to  Raquette  river.  Dr  Hough  said  the 
latter  name,  used  for  a snowshoe,  was  first  applied  to  the  river  by 
the  French,  from  the  shape  of  a wild  meadow  at  its  mouth. 

Wau-ke-sha  village  on  Big  Tupper  lake  has  a western  name. 

Waw-beek  Lodge  and  postofhce  on  Upper  Saranac  lake  have  an 
Ojibwa  name,  to  which  an  adjective  is  often  prefixed.  It  means  a 
. rock. 

Win-ne-ba'-go  pond  has  also  a western  name,  usually  translated 
stinking  water,  but  meaning  water  which  has  an  odor  of  any  kind, 
offensive  or  the  reverse.  The  Relation  of  1648  said  of  the  nation 
so  named ; “ These  peoples  are  so  called  Puants,  not  by  reason  of 

any  bad  odor  which  is  particularly  theirs,  but  because  they  report 
themselves  to  have  come  from  the  shores  of  a sea  very  far  away, 
toward  the  north,  the  water  of  which  being  salt,  they  named  them- 
selves the  people  of  the  stinking  water.”  The  eastern  Indians  used  no 
salt  till  taught  to  do  so  by  Europeans,  thinking  it  an  evil  substance. 
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FULTON  COUNTY 

Ca'-na-da  lake  is  a name  inappropriately  applied,  and  Canada 
island  is  on  Sauthier’s  map.  The  word  usually  refers  to  a village, 
but  sometimes  to  a creek.  Several  New  York  creeks  flowing  from 
the  direction  of  Canada  had  this  name. 

Ca-ni-a-dut'-ta,  Caijutha,  Caniatudd  and  Cayadutha  are  variants 
of  the  name  of  a tributary  of  Garoga  creek. 

Ca-ya-dut-ta  creek,  stone  standing  out  of  the  water,  flows  through 
this  county. 

Chuc-te-nun'-da  is  the  name  of  a creek  flowing  south  here,  but 
occurring  elsewhere  as  a name.  It  will  be  treated  under  the  head 
of  Montgomery  county,  where  there  are  two  streams  so  called. 

De-ag-jo-har-o-we  was  one  name  of  East  Canada  creek. 

Des-kon'-ta,  now  West  Stony  creek,  is  on  Sauthier’s  map  as  a 
tributary  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  is  now  in  the  town 
of  Bleecker. 

Ga-ro'-ga  lake  is  in  Garoga.  This  village  of  Garoga  is  in  Ephra- 
tah,  while  the  creek  flows  through  several  towns.  It  may  be  derived 
from  garo,  on  this  side,  adding  the  locative,  or  from  garogon,  to 
make  something  of  wood.  The  more  probable  origin  is  kaihogha, 
a creek. 

Ken-ne-at-too,  stone  lying  flat  in  the  water,  as  interpreted  by  A. 
Cusick,  is  Fonda’s  creek  in  Mayfield. 

Ken-ny-et-to,  sometimes  applied  to  Vlaie  creek,  or  Sacondaga 
lake  or  vlaie,  scarcely  differs  from  the  last.  Simms  wrote  it  Ken- 
inyitto  and  defined  it  little  water. 

Ko-la-ne'-ka  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Johnstown,  and  he  merely 
makes  it  Indian  superintendent.  A.  Cusick  defined  it,  where  he 
filed  his  bowl,  either  with  food  or  drink,  probably  alluding  to  John- 
son’s hospitality.  The  name  was  in  use  in  1750. 

Moose  creek,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  the  Indian  name  of  that 
animal. 

Oregon,  a western  name  applied  to  a small  village  [see  Chautau- 
qua county] . 

Sa-con-da'-ga,  called  Sachendaga  in  1750,  is  often  defined  much 
zvater,  or  drowned  lands,  which  is  not  literal,  but  conveys  the  in- 
tended meaning.  Spafford  defined  it  swamp;  A.  Cusick,  swampy  or 
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cedar  lands.  W.  L.  Stone  differed  widely  from  these,  erroneously 
making  it  place  of  roaring  waters. 

Te-car'-hu-har-lo'-da,  visible  over  the  creek,  is  Morgan’s  name 
for  East  Canada  creek. 

Was-sont'-ha,  a stream  near  Johnstown,  was  defined  fall  creek 
by  A.  Cusick.  It  is  derived  from  twasentha,  a waterfall. 

GENESEE  COUNTY 

Al-a-ba-ma,  a southern  name  applied  to  a town  here,  is  usually 
defined  the  place  of  rest,  or  here  we  rest.  In  this  case  the  primary 
reference  may  be  to  the  sluggish  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Alabama  river.  It  has  also  been  interpreted  thicket  clearers,  as 
though  made  ready  for  a settlement  by  these. 

Canada,  a village,  is  a hamlet  in  the  town  of  Bethany. 

Check-a-nan-go  or  Black  creek,  was  given  me  also  as  Chuck- 
un-hah,  and  was  interpreted  place  of  the  Penobscots,  or  some  other 
eastern  Indians.  It  probably  is  a corruption  of  Morgan’s  name  for 
that  stream.  The  next  four  are  from  his  list. 

Da-o-sa-no'-geh,  place  without  a name.  Alexander. 

De-o-on'-go-wa,  great  hearing  place.  Batavia. 

Ga'-swa-dak,  by  the  cedar  swamp.  Alabama. 

Gau'-dak,  by  the  plains.  Caryville. 

Ge-ne-un-dah-sa-is-ka  is  Batavia,  and  has  been  translated  mos- 
quito. This  insect’s  Onondaga  name  is  Kah-yah-ta-ne,  troublesome 
fellow. 

Gen-nis'-he-yo  or  Genesee,  beautifid  valley,  once  known  as  Big 
Tree  town.  This  and  the  next  two  are  from  Morgan. 

Gweh'-ta-a-ne-te-car'-nun-do-deh,  the  red  village.  Attica. 

Ja'-go-o-geh,  place  of  hearing.  Black  creek.  This  word  is  of 
the  feminine  gender,  and  thus  differs  slightly  from  that  for  Stafford, 
given  by  the  same  author  as  Ya'-go-o-geh. 

Jo-a-i-ka,  raccoon,  was  Kirkland’s  name  for  Batavia. 

Kentucky  is  an  introduced  name  and  may  be  Algonquin,  as  the 
ending  suggests,  but  the  Iroquois  word  kentahkee,  among  the  mead- 
ows, or  lowlands,  is  satisfactory.  Webster’s  dictionary  defines  it 
at  the  head  of  a river,  but  in  any  case  it  does  not  mean  the  dark 
and  bloody  ground,  as  some  suppose. 
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Ke-ti-yen-goo-wah,  big  szmmp,  is  near  Tonawanda.  D.  Cusick 
gave  it  as  the  fort  Kea-clan-yee-ko-wa,  now  Tonawanda  plains. 

O'-at-ka  creek,  the  opening,  is  also  called  Allen’s  creek.  This  and 
the  next  two  are  from  Morgan. 

O-a'-geh,  on  the  road.  Pembroke. 

O-so'-ont-geh,  place  of  turkeys.  Darien. 

Roanoke  is  the  name  of  a village  in  Stafford,  introduced  from 
Virginia.  In  1722  the  Iroquois  called  the  R-oanoke  river  Konent- 
cheneke.  The  disk  shell  beads  are  termed  Roanoke. 

Ta'-na-wun-da  or  Tonawanda  creek,  swift  water,  from  the  rapid 
current  for  10  miles  below  Batavia.  There  is  also  a Little  Tona- 
wanda creek.  This  and  the  next  two  are  from  Morgan’s  list. 

Te-caP-da-na-duk,  place  of  many  trenches.  Oakfield.  This  is  in 
allusion  to  the  old  earthworks  there. 

Te-car'-no-wun-na-da'-ne-o,  many  rapids.  Leroy. 

Te-ga'-tain-e-a-agh-gwe,  double  fort.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk- 
land received  this  name  in  1788,  at  a place  near  Batavia.  “ He  ar- 
rived at  a place  called  by  the  Senecas,  Tegataineaaghgwe,  which 
imports  a double-fortified  town,  or  a town  with  a fort  at  each  end. 
Here  he  walked  about  ^ mile  with  one  of  the  Seneca  chiefs,  to 
view  one  of  the  vestiges  of  this  double-fortified  town.  They  were 
the  remains  of  two  forts,”  which  he  thought  were  2 miles  apart. 

GREENE  COUNTY 

As-sis-ko-wach-keek  or  As-sis-ko-wach-kok,  was  the  fourth  of 
five  plains  mentioned  in  the  Catskill  patents  of  1678  and  1680,  just 
beyond  the  stone  bridge  at  Leeds.  It  may  mean  place  of  three 
fires.  Arthur  C.  Parker  says  that  as'-sis-ko-wach-kek  is  rush  land  in 
Abenaki,  a-sis-ko-wach  meaning  scouring  rushes  and  kek  or  ki  land 
or  place. 

Ba-sic  creek  is  a variant  of  a frequent  name. 

Can-is-kek,  a plain  west  of  Athens,  was  sold  in  1664,  and  is  some- 
times written  Kaniskek.  It  was  opposite  Claverack  and  behind 
Baeren  or  Machawameck  island. 

Chough-tig-hig-nick,  in  Windham,  is  given  by  French  as  the 
original  name  of  Batavia  kill. 

Cox-sack-ie,  now  applied  to  a creek  and  town,  has  been  written 
Kuxakee  and  Coxackie.  Ruttenber  derived  it  from  co,  object,  and 
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aki,  land,  referring  to  the  conspicuous  high  banks.  French  pro- 
nounced it  Cook-sock-y  and  defined  it  owl  hoot.  Spafford  also  de- 
rived it  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  the  hooting  of  owls.  One 
Delaware  name  for  owl  is  gokhoos,  and  if  this  is  combined  with 
ahki  we  have  owl  land  as  a fair  definition.  Schoolcraft  interpreted 
it  cut  banks,  or  those  cut  off  by  water,  and  O’Callaghan  suggested 
that  it  might  be  a corruption  of  kaaks-aki,  country  of  the  wild  goose, 
deriving  this  from  kaak,  goose,  and  aki,  place.  Neither  of  these 
two  is  probable.  It  might  be  from  kussohkoi,  a point  of  earth  or 
rock.  The  reference  to  owls  is  as  well  sustained  as  any. 

Kis-ka-tom,  hickory  nuts,  is  now  the  name  of  a creek  and  post- 
office.  There  seems  little  to  sustain  this  definition,  and  it  might 
better  be  derived  from  kishketuk,  by  the  riverside.  As  Kisketon  it 
was  an  Indian  town  on  the  Catskill._  Zeisberger’s  nearest  word  is 
quechquatonk,  a concealer,  perhaps  by  pits  or  caches,  but  Trumbull 
indorses  the  definition  first  given,  and  his  support  has  great  value. 

Kis-ka-tom-e-na-kook  was  rendered  place  of  thin-shelled  hickory 
nuts  by  Trumbull.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of  a round  hill  called 
Wawantepekook,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kiskatom  and  Kaaterskill. ' 
This  was  in  1708.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a large  tract  on  both 
sides  of  the  Kiskatom.  Ruttenber  said  that  Henry  Beekman  had 
a tract  under  the  great  mountains,”  by  a place  called  Kiskatameck,” 
which  seems  the  same. 

Kox-hack-ung  was  sold  in  1661,  and  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  between  Van  Bergen  island  and  Neuten  Hook.  It  seems  a 
variant  of  Coxsackie,  and  as  Kockhachingh  was  a name  for  Nutten 
Hook  at  Catskill. 

Ma-chach-keek  or  Wa-chach-keek  has  been  defined  house  land,  or 
place  of  wigwams,  and  also  hilly  land,  but  neither  of  these  seems 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  from  mohchi,  unoccopied,  adding  the  ter- 
minal fire  land.  It  was  the  first  of  the  five  plains  sold  in  1678. 

Ma-cha-wa-nick  was  at  the  Sluyt  Hoeck  or  Flying  Corner  of  the 
Dutch  in  1687.  It  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Corlaer’s  kill  , 
patent  and  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Loonenburg  patent. 

Mag-quam-ka-sick  was  a tract  mentioned  in  1691.  It  is  one  of 
the  two  called  Sandy  Plains  in  South  Cairo,  and  has  been  derived 
from  mogqui,  great,  and  quasick,  stone. 

Manch-we-he-nock  may  be  a variant  of  the  next. 
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Ma-wig‘-nack  has  been  defined  place  where  two  streams  meet, 
but  the  derivation  is  not  clear.  In  1789  this  was  the  name  of  the 
lowlands  at  the  junction  of  the  Katskill  and  Katerskill. 

Na-pees-tock  or  Nip-pis-anke,  small  lake  place,  at  a pond  in  the 
west  part  of  Cairo. 

Och-quich-tok,  Ac-qnit-ack  or  Acquickak,  a small  plain  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Catskill,  described  as  being  nearly  opposite  Austin’s 
paper  mill,  and  mentioned  in  1789.  It  has  been  defined  as  stony  or 
rocky  place.  A better  derivation  would  be  from  ahque,  to  leave  off, 
tuk,  at  the  river,  referring  to  a boundary. 

On-ti-o-ra,  mountains  of  the  sky,  is  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  the 
Catskills  in  a paper  read  in  1844.  It  does  not  appear  before  that 
time,  and  may  have  originated  with  him,  being  the  only  Iroquois 
name  in  the  county.  A.  Cusick  defined  it  very  high  mountain,  and 
it  is  now  applied  to  Onteora  Park. 

Pach-qui-ack  or  Pachquayack,  the  third  of  the  five  plains,  prob- 
ably meant  clear  land  or  open  country- 

Pa-sa-ma-coo-sick  was  a*  small  fort.  Pissaumatoonk  is  a matter 
of  business,  and  the  full  meaning  may  be  place  where  business  is 
transacted. 

In  1675  land  was  sold  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  called 
Paskoecq,  in  Catskill.  It  was  at  the  present  site  of  Leeds,  and  was 
also  called  Pascakook,  Pastakook  and  Pistakook. 

Pe-o-quan-ack-qua  or  Pesquanachqua  was  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Loveridge  patent,  or  Maquaas  Hook.  Lockerman’s  tract 
had  the  creek  Canasenix  (Saugerties)  on  the  south,  “ east  on  the 
river  in  the  Great  Imbocht  where  Loveridge  leaves  off,  called  by  the 
Indians  Peoquanackqua.”  This  may  be  from  Peokonat,  to  throzv 
dozvn,  alluding  to  the  laying  down  of  burdens  there,  or  possibly  to 
games  of  wrestling. 

Po-tam-is-kas-sick,  a plain  above  the  sandy  plains.  South  Cairo. 
This  may  be  from  pootoemoo,  projecting,  and  quasick,  stone. 

Po-tick  was  the  fifth  of  the  plains  bought  in  1678.  The  Mahican 
village  of  Potick  was  west  of  Athens,  and  Potick  hill  and  creek 
are  yet  known.  The  root  of  the  name  may  be  petuhqui,  it  is  round, 
or  pohki,  it  is  clear.  The  former  is  preferable  but  it  has  been  de- 
fined waterfall. 
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Qua-clia-iiock  was  a tract  west  of  Lockerman’s  land.  It  may- 
mean  a running  place. 

Qua-jack  was  a general  name  for  the  first  four  plains  at  Catskill, 
which  were  termed  the  Christian  corn  land. 

Qua-ta-wich-na-ack  is  a waterfall  far  up  the  Kaaterskill,  on  the 
west  line  of  a tract  south  of  Catskill,  which  was  sold  in  1682.  Rut- 
tenber  speaks  of  this  as  a small  tributary  of  the  Katskill  from  the 
south,  called  Quatawichnaack,  understanding  a fall  to  be  simply  a 
rapidly  descending  stream.  Elsewhere  it  is  given  as  Katawignack 
or  Quitquekeenock,  a waterfall  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Lov- 
eridge  patent,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Kaaterskill,  on  the  road  to 
High  Falls.  It  has  been  derived  from  Ket-ich-u-an,  greatest  dow 
of  zvater,  adding  auke  or  ack  to  signify  the  place  of  this. 

Sa-pa-na-kock.  Ruttenber  says  the  boundary  of  the  Coeymans 
tract  began  at  Sieskasin,  “opposite  the  middle  of  the  island  called 
by  the  Indians  Sapanakock.”  This  is  one  of  the  frequent  names 
derived  from  roots,  and  the  reference  here  seems  to  be  to  those  of 
the  yellow  water  lily. 

Si-es-ka-sin  is  a place  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  derived  from 
the  word  schauxsin,  to  he  zjceak  or  exhausted. 

Stich-te-kook  or  Stighkook  was  a plain  west  of  Coxsackie. 

Ta-bi-gicht  or  Tag-po-kigt  was  one  of  the  two  tracts  now  called 
Sandy  Plains  in  South  Cairo,  mentioned  in  1691.  It  may  be  de- 
rived from  tapi,  there  is  enough,  or  topi,  an  alder. 

In  1674  Count  Frontenac  spoke  of  the  depredations  of  “ the 
Mohegans  of  Taracton,  a Nation  bordering  on  New  Netherland.’’ 
Father  Bruyas  wrote  also,  in  1678,  that  some  Mahingans  Tarak- 
tons  had  passed  one  of  the  Mohawk  towns  with  prisoners.  This 
should  be  stopped.  They  are  considered  Catskill  Indians. 

Wa-wan-te-pe-kook  is  a high  round  hill  in  the  town  of  Catskill. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  Round  Top,  a mountain  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Cairo,  and  has  been  derived  from  Wo-we-an-tup-auke, 
round  head  place. 

Wich-qua-nach-te-kak  or  Wichquanachtchack  was  the  second  of 
the  five  tracts. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 

We  owe  some  names  of  the  northern  wilderness  to  the  taste  and 
care  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  who  defined  a number  in  a note 
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to  his  Vigil  of  Faith,  published  in  1842  and  reaching  the  fourth 
edition  in  1845.  enthusiastic  woodman  and  man  of  letters,  he 
gathered  much  from  his  Indian  guides.  The  poem  in  question  is 
founded  on  the  death  of  an  Indian  girl,  whose  assassin  hopes  to  be 
slain  in  turn  that  he  may  become  her  companion  in  the  spirit  land, 
rather  than  his  favored  rival.  The  latter  follows  and  guards  him 
everywhere  lest  he  should  die  first  and  have  his  wish.  This  gave 
Hoffman  an  opportunity  for  an  attractive  array  of  wilderness  names. 
The  faithful  guardian  followed  his  guilty  foe. 

Midst  dripping  crags  where,  foaming  soon, 

Through  soaking  mosses  steals  the  Schroon, 

To  where  Peseka’s  waters  lave 
Its  silvery  strand  and  sloping  hills ; 

From  hoarse  Ausable’s  caverned  wave 
To  Saranac’s  most  northern  rills; 

Mid  Reuna’s  hundred  isles  of  green; 

By  Tunesasah’s  pebbly  pools; 

And  where  through  many  a dark  ravine 
The  triple  crown  of  rocks  is  seen, 

By  which  grim  Towarloondah  rules. 

Each  rocky  glen  and  swampy  lair 
Has  heard  his  bowlings  of  despair. 

Beneath  Oukorla’s  upward  eye. 

Daring  at  times  to  lift  his  own  — 

My  sudden  glance  upon  him  thrown 
Has  changed  into  a whispered  moan 
His  gasping  prayer  “to  die” — “to  die!” 

Where  naked  Ounowarlah  towers. 

Where  wind-swept  Nodoneyo  lowers. 

From  Nessingh’s  sluggish  waters,  red 
With  alder  roots  that  line  their  bed. 

To  hoary  Wahopartenie  — 

As  still  from  spot  to  spot  we  fled, 

How  often  his  despairing  sigh 

The  very  air  has  thickened 

On  which  that  fruitless  prayer  was  sped! 

Oft  in  that  barren  hollow  where 
Through  moss-hung  hemlocks  blasted  there 
Whirl  the  dark  rapids  of  Yowhayle; 

Oft,  too,  by  Tioratie  blue. 

And  where  the  silent  wave  that  slides 
TessujWs  cedar  islets  through, 

Cahogaronta’s  cliff  divides 

In  foam  through  deep  Kurloonah’s  vale ; 

Where  great  Tahawus  splits  the  sky; 

Where  Borr-has  greets  his  melting  snows ; 

By  those  linked  lakes  that  shining  lie 
Where  Metauk’s  haunted  forest  grows ; 

And  where  through  many  a grassy  vlie 
The  winding  Atatea  flows ; 

Through,  often  through  the  fearful  pass, 

Reft  by  Otneyarh’s  Mant  band. 

Where  splinters  of  the  mountain  vast, 

Though  lashed  by  birchen  roots,  aghast, 

Toppling  amid  their  ruin  stand. 
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And  where  upon  the  bay  of  glass 
That  mirrors  him  on  either  hand. 

His  shadow  Sandanona  throws: 

By  Gwiendatiqua’s  bristling  fall, 

Through  Twen-ungasko’s  echoing  glen, 

To  wild  Ouluska’s  inmost  den. 

Alone  — alone  with  that  poor  thrall, 

I wrestled  life  away  in  all! 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  Hoffman  took  liberties  with  some 
names  in  these  lines,  but  he  unites  local  names  and  features  in  a 
very  striking  way.  He  also  spoke  of  a feature  of  this  region  easily 
seen,  and  which  is  frequent  elsewhere : ‘‘  The  geographical  names,, 

often  traceable  to  at  least  four  different  languages,  are  necessarily 
much  confused ; while  from  occasional  similarity  of  physical  fea- 
tures in  lake  and  mountain,  none  but  our  habitual  dwellers  in  these 
solitudes  could  properly  identify  the  Indian  terms  with  the  local- 
ities to  which  they  refer.”  In  these  names  he  followed  Gallatin 
closely  and  seems  to  have  adapted  some  from  him. 

Ad-i-ron-dacks,  tree  eaters,  is  a name  now  applied  to  a large 
group  of  mountains,  and  pronounced  Ha-te-en-tox  by  the  Onon- 
dagas.  It  was  the  name  of  a Canadian  people  who  were  formidable 
foes  of  the  Iroquois  and  often  invaded  their  territory. 

All-na-pook-na-pus  is  Sabele’s  name  for  Indian  lake,  and  it  may 
be  defined  the  lake  which  is  very  clear. 

At-a-te-a,  abbreviated  from  geihuhatatie,  a river,  is  usually  ap- 
plied in  whole  or  part  to  the  Hudson,  but  is  given  here  to  the 
Sacondaga,  one  of  its  large  branches. 

Ca-ho-ga-ron-ta,  torrent  in  the  woods,  is  thus  defined  by  Hoff- 
man, but  the  only  suggestion  of  locality  is  in  the  poem  quoted  above. 
It  is  derived  from  kaihogha,  a creek  or  small  river,  and  garonta,  a 
tree,  and  might  be  applied  to  any  considerable  forest  stream. 

Con-gam-unck  creek  is  a new  name  in  this  county,  referring  to  a 
lake  and  not  a stream.  It  is  thus  out  of  place. 

Cough-sa-ra-ge,  the  dismal  wilderness  according  to  French,  or 
Cough-sa-gra-ge,  rendered  the  beaver-hunting  grounds  of  the  Five 
Nations  by  others,  covers  more  than  Essex  county  on  early  maps, 
and  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  name.  The  name  seems 
to  refer  to  winter.  In  the  third  edition  of  his  account  of  the  colo- 
nies, 1766,  Governor  Pownall  mentioned  one  great  hunting  ground 
of  the  Five  Nations  as  “ Couchsachraga,  a tract  lying  on  the  south- 
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east  side  of  Canada,  or  St  Lawrence  river,  bounded  eastward  by 
Saragtoga  and  the  drowned  lands ; northward  by  a line  from 
Regiochne  point  (on  Lake  Champlain,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it, 
Caniaderiguarunte,  the  lake  that  is  the  gate  of  the  country)  through 
the  Cloven  Rock,  on  the  same  lake,  to  Oswegatchie,  or  la  Galette ; 
southwestward  by  the  dwelling  lands  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and 
Tuscaroras.”  The  second  hunting  ground  was  the  Ohio  country- 

Thirdly,  Tieucksouckrondtie,  all  that  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Lakes  Erie  and  O’illinois.  Fourthly,  ‘ Scaniaderiada,  or 
the  country  beyond  the  lake;  all  that  tract  of  country  lying  on  the 
north  of  Lake  Erie,  and  northwest  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  between 
the  lakes  Ontario  and  Huron.” 

‘‘  Inca-pah'-co  (anglice,  Lindermere)  is  so  called  by  the  Indians 
from  its  forests  of  basswood,  or  American  linden.  It  is  better 
known,  perhaps,  by  the  insipid  name  of  Long  lake.”  Thus  Hoff- 
man commented  on  the  scene  of  his  story.  I do  not  elsewhere  find 
this  name  for  the  tree. 

Ju-to-west'-hah,  hunting  place,  is  the  present  Onondaga  name  for 
the  whole  wilderness. 

Kag-ga-is  is  now  the  name  for  a small  lake. 

Kil'-lo-quaw.  Hoffman  gave  this  as  a Mohawk  name,  meaning 
rayed  like  the  sun,  and  called  it  Ragged  lake,  but  from  his  account 
it  was  evidently  Racket  or  Raquette  lake.  This  is  corrupted  frorri 
Karaghqua,  the  sun,  and  the  guidebooks  translate  it  lake  of  the  great 
star-  Kelau-quaw  is  Gallatin’s  word  for  the  sun,  and  Hoffman 
followed  him. 

Mi-a'-mi  creek.  A western  name  has  been  applied  to  this  stream, 
which  is  said  to  mean  mother  in  the  Ottawa  dialect.  This  seems 
doubtful. 

Mo-ha'-gan  pond,  near  Raquette  lake  has  a name  corrupted  from 
Mohegan. 

Ne-ha-sa'-ne  lake  and  park,  crossing  on  a stick  of  timber.  This 
name  has  been  introduced  from  Lewis  county,  where  Morgan 
assigns  it  to  Beaver  river.  It  is  singularly  inappropriate  here,  but 
there  are  many  such  names  for  hotels,  camps  and  lodges,  as  Neodak, 
Neoskaleeta,  etc. 

Nes'-singh,  a sluggish  stream  mentioned  by  Hoffman,  and  appar- 
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ently  between  Hurricane  mountain  and  White  Face.  It  may  have 
its  name  from  nashin,  it  makes  an  angle. 

Nu-shi-o'-na  was  a valley  mentioned  by  Hoffman  between  Long 
lake  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Sacondaga.  Nehsoha  is  Gallatin’s 
word  for  night. 

Pi-se'-co  lake  is  said  to  have  been  thus  called  from  an  Indian 
named  Pezeeko,  from  pisco,  a fish.  If  so  the  word  is  seldom  found 
with  this  meaning,  but  agrees  better  with  a word  referring  to  miry 
places.  Spafford  said : “ Peezeko  lake  bears  the  name  of  a singu- 

lar and  venerable  old  Indian,  who  lived  alone,  for  a long  time,  on 
its  shores,  a sort  of  hermit  from  the  ranks  of  savage  life,  for  some 
cause  unknown  to  the  few  white  people  who  knew  him.  French 
said  it  was  named  by  Joshua  Brown,  a surveyor,  from  an  Indian 
chief  of  his  acquaintance.  The  name  is  Algonquin,  and  the  Ojib- 
was  call  the  buffalo  Pe-zhe-ke. 

Pi-wa-ket  or  Pickwacket  lake,  from  pewe,  little,  and  ohkit,  place. 

Sabattis  mountain  has  its  name  from  an  Indian  guide,  but  is  not 
an  Indian  word,  being  abbreviated  from  St  Baptist. 

Sa-con-da'-ga,  the  drowned  or  swampy  land,  has  been  mentioned, 
and  the  river  had  its  name  from  this. 

Ta-co-la'-go  lake  has  an  introduced  name. 

Tes-siAya  is  described  by  Hoffman  as  having  cedar  islands,  and 
the  name  is  contracted  from  that  for  white  cedar,  termed  by  the 
Onondagas  feather  leaf. 

Ti-o-ra-tie,  the  sky  or  skylike,  as  defined  by  Hoffman,  who  calls 
it  a Mohawk  word  and  refers  it  to  a lake.  The  word  for  sky  is 
quite  different,  but  the  Cayuga  word  teyohate,  or  light,  is  probably 
the  one  intended,  differing  from  the  equivalent  Mohawk  word 
teyoswathe.  Zeisberger  defines  the  Onondaga  word  tiorate  as  a 
small  wind. 

To-war-loon'-dah,  hill  of  storms,  Hoffman  said  was  supposed  to 
be  Mt  Emmons,  and  to  this  the  name  is  now  usually  assigned, 
though  Sylvester  applies  it  to  Blue  mountain.  Towaloondeh  is 
simply  storm  in  Gallatin’s  list. 

Tu-ne-sa'-sah,  place  of  pebbles,  is  one  of  Hoffman’s  names  which 
occurs  elsewhere ; Twe-nun-gas-ko,  double  voice,  is  another  of  Hoff- 
man’s referring  to  the  echo  in  a glen. 
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U-to-wan'-ne  lake,  big  waves,  is  Oo-ta-wan'-ne  in  the  Onondaga 
dialect.  This  is  near  the  head  waters  of  Raqnette  river. 

West  Canada  creek  retains  an  Indian  name,  but  has  several  others. 

Yow-hayle,  dead  ground,  is  applied  by  Hoffman  to  the  rapids  of 
some  river  unnamed  by  him.  If  correctly  given  by  him  as  an  exist- 
ing name,  it  may  have  been  corrupted,  either  from  the  Oneida  yawu- 
hayah,  death,  or  the  Mohawk  yaweaheyea,  dead.  His  poetic  pro- 
nunciation is  followed  here,  but  there  should  be  more  syllables. 
Zeisberger  wrote  ij:  jawoheje,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  his 
use  of  letters.  Yowhayyou  is  Gallatin’s  word  for  the  dead,  and 
reference  should  be  made  to  him  in  Hoffman’s  names. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY 

The  grant  to  Dellius,  vacated  in  1699,  extended  up  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Arach  Soghne,  in  this  county.  It  might  be  derived  from 
aresen,  to  he  fat,  in  allusion  to  the  fertile  German  Flats,  but  forcibly 
suggests  Oriskany,  another  place  where  everything  grew  to  a large 
size. 

As-to-ren'-ga,  on  the  stone,  from  ostenra,  rock,  W\i\\  locative,  has 
been  applied  to  the  hills  at  Little  Falls.  Another  form,  Astonrogon 
or  Astenrogen,  place  of  rocks,^hdiS  also  been  interpreted  rock  in  the 
water,  as  well  as  under  the  rock.  In  the  last  case  it  is  applied  to  a 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  but  is  usually  a name  for  the  whole 
place. 

Ca-na-cha-ga'-la,  one-sided  kettle,  was  a clearing  near  Moose  and 
Woodhull  lakes,  but  the  name  is  now  applied  to  a lake  at  one  of 
the  heads  of  Moose  river.  It  was  formerly  a noted  spring  hole, 
and  the  name  may  have  come  from  this. 

Both  East  and  West  Canada  creeks  are  important  streams,  thus 
called  from  trails  leading,  to  Canada. 

Ca-no-we-da'-ge  appears  on  the  map  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  as  the  name  of  Nowadaga  creek.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  second  syllable  of  the  prefix  Teka  w^as  retained  and  the 
first  dropped.  In  an  Albany  document  it  was  called  Onnawadage, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  fraudulent  Dellius  grant,  obtained  in 
1697,  and  vacated  two  years  later. 

Cat-ha-tach-ua  or  Cathecane  is  also  known  as  Plum  creek.  It 
has  been  defined  she  had  a path. 
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Che-pach-ct,  an  applied  name,  is  said  to  mean  where  they  separate. 

Ci-o-ha-na,  large  creek,  is  East  Canada  creek  on  Sauthier’s  map. 
As  another  name  on  this  map  for  this  is  GayOhara,  this  name  might 
be  thought  a natural  but  erroneous  rendering  of  Giohara.  Cai-o- 
ha-hon  Te-ga-hi-ha-ha-ough-we,  however,  appears  on  an  indenture 
of  1763,  and  as  the  latter  name  stands  for  East  Canada  creek,  the 
former  may  be  a place  on  it,  corresponding  to  Ciohana.  Tegahi- 
haroughwe  is  on  George  Klock’s  patent  of  1754-  French  gives 
both  Ci-o-ha-na  and  Sag-o-ha-ra. 

Da-ya'-hoo-wa'-quat,  carrying  place,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the 
Mohawk  above  Little  Falls.  A.  Cusick  interpreted  this  as  lifting 
the  boat,  but  added  another  definition,  in  the  valley.  The  former  is 
to  be  preferred. 

De-ka'-yo-ha-ron'-we,  a creek  flowing  into  the  Mohawk  about  200 
yards  below  Fort  Hendrick,  at  Canajoharie  Castle.  In  1761  John- 
son and  others  wished  to  buy  a tract  beginning  on  the  north  bank 
of  this  creek,  13  miles  from  the  Mohawk.  This  was  East  Canada 
creek,  and  variants  of  the  name  are  given.  The  Indian  village  of 
Canajoharie  was  then  a little  farther  west  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Mohawk,  the  country  adjoining  being  called  Canajoharrees. 

De-yosh-to-ra-ron.  In  this  petition  it  was  asked  that  the  line 
might  run  west  to  a creek  called  Deyoshtoraron,  or  West  Canada 
creek  to  Burnetsfield. 

Morgan  said  that  Ga-ne"-ga-ha  -ga  was  the  upper  Mohawk  castle, 
in  the  town  of  Danube  and  nearly  opposite  East  Canada  creek,  de- 
fining this  as  possessor  of  the  Hint,  which  is  the  national  name  of 
the  Mohawks.  This  village  was  really  the  Indian  Canajoharie  of 
1750,  the  name  being  retained  as  the  Mohawks  moved  up  the  river. 
At  that  time  they  had  but  two  castles,  while  in  1634  they  had  four 
east  of  the  present  Canajoharie. 

Ga-ron'-da-ga-ra'-on,  big  tree,  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Bur- 
netsfield patent  of  1725.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  incorrectly 
written. 

Ga-yo-ha'-ra  or  Sa-go-ha'-ra,  where  I washed,  was  one  name  of 
East  Canada  creek,  having  the  former  form  on  Sauthier’^  map.  It 
has  also  been  written  Kuyahoora. 

Hon-ne-da'-ga,  hilly  place,  is  a name  recently  applied  to  Jock’s 

lake. 
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In-cha-nan'-do,  fish  under  water,  according  to  A.  Cusick,  was  one 
name  for  Nowadaga  creek  in  Danube. 

Ka-na-ta  is  the  name  given  by  Sylvester  for  West  Canada  creek, 
and  he  called  this  Amber  creek  from  its  color.  The  word  Canada 
is  often  used  as  merely  referring  to  a creek,  especially  if  there  was 
a village  on  it,  as  in  this  case.  The  proper  name  of  this  stream 
also  refers  to  the  color  of  the  water,  as  will  appear. 

Koua'-ri,  from  Oquari,  a hear,  was  an  Indian  name  for  Fort 
Herkimer  in  1757,  as  mentioned  by  the  French.  This  name  does 
not  otherwise  appear. 

Min-ne-ha-ha  station.  A western  name  introduced  from  the 
falls  of  that  name,  and  the  bride  of  Hiawatha  in  Longfellow’s  poem. 
It  is  usually  rendered  laughing  water,  which  will  answer  in  a poem. 
■“Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water,  loveliest  of  Dacotah  women.” 

Mo-hawk  river.  The  name  comes  from  moho  to  eat  limng  things, 
and  this  Algonquin  word  came  into  use  to  the  exclusion  of  the  name 
by  which  the  Mohawks  called  themselves.  By  the  Dutch  they  were 
termed  Maquas,  or  bears.  There  is  a village  of  this  name  in  Ger- 
man Flats. 

Moose  lake  has  the  Indian  name  of  one  of  the  deer  family. 

Nor-ridge-wock,  a place  of  deer  according  to  Webster’s  diction- 
ary, is  an  introduced  name.  It  seems  to  mean  forks  of  a river. 

No-wa-da-ga  creek  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Canowedage,  mean- 
ing place  of  mud  turtles  according  to  A.  Cusick.  On  this  stream 
was  the  Indian  village  of  Canajoharie  in  the  later  colonial  period. 

O-hi-o,  beautiful  river,  a name  now  applied  to  a town.  The  word 
implies  more  than  mere  beauty  and,  when  used  as  an  adjective,  may 
often  be  rendered  great  or  very  fine. 

Ogh-regh-e-roon-ge,  a named  for  East  Canada  creek  in  1714.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  any  village  or  person  could  originate  local 
names. 

O-ne-ki-o  is  a name  coined  for  a railroad  station,  from  ganne- 
gio,  good  water. 

Ot-squa'-go,  under  a bridge.  Morgan  wrote  it  O-squa'-go. 

Rax'-e-toth  or  Ras'-se-dot,  from  raxaa,  a boy,  was  the  name  for  a 
creek  in  Schuyler  in  1757.  It  may  have  been  so  called  from  the 
son  of  Kash,  the  first  settler. 

Ron-doxe  lake  and  station  have  this  name  from  Adirondack. 
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Sken-so-wa'-ne,  a place  on  Fourth  lake.  With  the  change  of  one 
letter  this  would  mean  great  peace. 

Squash  pond  has  a New  England  Indian  name,  whose  derivation 
was  often  mentioned  by  early  writers.  Thus  Roger  Williams  spoke 
of  the  ‘‘  Askuttasquash,  their  Vine  aples,  which  the  English  from 
them  call  Squashes,  about  the  bignesse  of  Apples  of  severall  colours, 
a sweet,  light,  wholesome  refreshing.”  Many  Indian  words  are 
thus  now  in  common  use,  but  they  are  rarely  Iroquois. 

Squaw  lake  has  the  Algonquin  name  of  woman.  The  New  Eng- 
land Indians  also  used  nunksquaw  for  girl,  and  sunksquaw  for 
queen.  The  latter  often  occurs  in  early  chronicles. 

Ta-la-que'-ga,  small  bushes,  is  a name  applied  to  Little  Falls  by 
Morgan. 

Te-caF-hu-har-lo'-da,  visible  over  the  creek,  is  his  name  for  East 
Canada  creek,  being  a variant  of  the  next. 

Te-ga'-hi-ha-rough'-we  is  the  name  for  this  stream  on  George 
Klock’s  patent  of  1754,  and  the  names  of  the  two  creeks  are  often 
much  alike,  as  in  the  next. 

Te-ga'-hu-ha-rough-wa'-e  is  almost  the  same  as  the  last,  but 
was  applied  to  West  Canada  creek  in  1786. 

Te-ugh'-ta-ra'-row  suggests  a variant  of  the  last  for  the  same 
stream  but  has  been  differently  defined  as  meaning  its  waters  are 
discolored ; in  this  case  from  flowing  through  forests.  Hence  it 
has  been  termed  Amber  creek. 

Ti-o'-ga  creek  was  another  name  for  this  in  1768,  and  was  much 
used  for  several  years  before  that  date,  with  the  usual  meaning  at 
the  forks.  Te-a-ho'-ge  and  Te-uge'-ga  are  other  forms.  The  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  sometimes  wrote  it  Diaoga.  Morgan  applied  the 
name  to  the  Mohawk  river  below  Herkimer,  as  well  as  to  the  creek, 
which  the  Senecas  considered  the  main  branch.  It  properly  be- 
longed to  Herkimer,  and  there  early  usage  placed  it. 

Te-non-an-at'-che,  river  dounng  through  a mountain,  is  School- 
craft’s name  for  the  Mohawk.  He  derived  this  from  David  Cusick’s 
history,  who  said  the  Iroquois  came  to  a river  “ named  Yenona- 
natche,  i.  e.  going  round  a mountain  (now  Mohawk).”  School- 
craft’s spelling  may  be  preferred,  but  he  changed  the  sense  as  well. 
Of  some  of  Cusick’s  names  he  said : “ I abbreviate  these  words 
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from  the  originals,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  them  readable 
to  the  ordinary  reader.” 

Wa-co-ni-na  was  interpreted  for  me  as  there  used  to  be  a bridge. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  Little  lakes  on  the  map  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants. 

Wa-i-ont-ha  lakes  on  Sauthier’s  map  are  now  Little  lakes  in  the 
town  of  Warren.  This  seems  the  original  form  of  the  name. 

Witchopple  is  a name  now  given  to  a small  lake. 

Yon-diit-de-nogh-scha-re  creek,  in  1714,  suggests  Cusick’s  name 
of  Yenonanatche  for  the  Mohawk  river. 

Many  Indian  names  have  been  recently  applied  to  camps  and 
summer  houses  in  the  wilderness,  as  Cohasset,  Manhasset,  Mohawk 
and  Onondaga  camps,  and  Iroquois  and  Hiawatha  lodges. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Indian  names  in  this  county  are  mostly  of  Iroquois  origin,  but 
are  few  in  number.  When  its  bays,  rivers  and  fort  sites  were  well 
peopled  it  must  have  had  many,  but  this  was  in  prehistoric  days. 
For  more  than  three  centuries  at  least  it  has  not  been  inhabited  by 
its  former  owners,  yet  some  names  still  refer  to  early  times.  It  is 
•every  way  probable  that  this  was  long  the  home  of  the  Onondagas, 
but  most  of  the  territory  at  last  fell  to  the  Oneidas. 

At-en-ha-ra-kweh-ta-re,  where  the  wall  fell  down,  has  been  given 
as  a name  for  French  creek  at  Clayton.  Hough  said  that  on  Penet’s 
patent  French  creek  is  called  Weteringhare  Guentere,  meaning  a 
fallen  fort  and  referring  to  an  Oneida  tradition  of  a fort  they 
captured  there.  Fort  sites  are  frequent  in  the  county  but  none  have 
been  reported  at  Clayton. 

Hough  said  a French  map,  in  Yale  College  library,  called  Carle- 
ton  island  Cahihououage,  but  this  is  probably  an  error  of  place,  as 
the  word  means  large  creek  or  river,  and  belongs  to  Salmon  river, 
once  known  as  La  Famine. 

Cat-ar-ga-ren-re,  Catagaren  and  Cadranghie  are  variants  of  the 
name  of  Sandy  creek  recorded  in  1687.  It  was  written  Et-cat-ar- 
a-gar-en-re  in  1755,  and  is  Catagaren  on  Sauthier’s  map.  A.  Cusick 
•defined  this  as  mud  raised  like  a chimney,  but  slanting  to  one  side. 
This  might  refer  to  the  many  prehistoric  earthworks  along  its 
course.  Te-ka'-da-o-ga'-he  is  another  name,  meaning  sloping  banks 
and  perhaps  but  a variant  of  those  above. 
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Dc-a-wonc'-cla-g-a-han'-da  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Wolfe  island. 

Ga-hn'-a-go-je-twa-da-a'-lote,  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river, 
is  his  name  for  Sacketts  Harbor,  referring  to  the  military  post  there. 
The  first  four  syllables  refer  to  the  river,  which  is  not  expressly 
called  great. 

Ga-na-wa'-ga,  the  rapid  river,  is  applied  to  the  St  Lawrence  by 
Morgan.  David  Cusick  called  it  Kanawage,  and  it  has  other  slightlv 
differing  forms,  the  name  being  used  in  many  places. 

Ga-nen-tou'-ta,  or  Assumption  river  of  the  French,  is  on  Sauthier’s 
map  and  seems  to  be  Stony  creek,  south  of  Traverse  bay.  Genen- 
tota  varies  but  slightly  from  this.  A.  Cusick  defines  this  as  pine 
trees  standing  up,  a name  closely  resembling  that  of  Canastota. 

Ka-hen-gouet-ta,  mentioned  on  Gallinee’s  map  of  1669,  is  now 
Chaumont  bay.  It  is  sometimes  written  Kohenguetta.  A.  Cusick 
translated  this  where  they  smoked  tobacco,  fishing  and  hunting 
parties  often  meeting  there. 

Ka-hu-ah'-go,  great  or  wide  river,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Black 
river  and  Watertown.  In  this  simple  form  it  is  the  river,  great  by 
implication  rather  than  expression.  The  Onondagas  add  the 
adjective  and  make  it  Ka-hu-wa-go'-na,  great  river.  The  Tusca- 
roras  call  it  Ka-sha-ka'-ka.  It  is  probable  that  Kaghiohage,  an 
Oneida  fishing  place  in  1700,  which  was  12  miles  from  Lake  Omailo 
and  one  and  one-half  days’  journey  from  Oneida,  may  have  been 
the  same.  The  name  is  often  used  for  a large  river,  as  the  Cuya- 
hoga in  Ohio.  Through  a misprint  in  Squier’s  account  of  local 
antiquities,  it  was  given  as  Ka-me-har-go,  afterward  condensed  by 
others  into  kamargo,  thus  changing  an  Iroquois  into  an  Algonquin 
word  and  utterly  destroying  the  sense. 

Ka-wen-i-oun-i-oun  is  on  Gallinee’s  map,  south  of  and  near  the 
Thousand  islands. 

Mus-ca-longe  lake  and  bay  are  called  from  that  fish,  and  both  an 
Indian  and  French  origin  have  been  claimed  for  the  name. 

Ni-a-ou-re  bay  was  so  called  in  1756,  but  this  appears  in  several 
forms.  It  is  now  called  Chaumont  after  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  who 
was  a French  gentleman  owning  large  tracts  of  land.  On  the 
map  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  it  is  Niawerne,  while  Sauthier 
makes  it  Niaouenre  or  Nivernois  bay.  The  last  name  is  supposed 
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to  refer  to  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  but  the  earlier  French  usage 
makes  it  an  Iroquois  name. 

Ni-ka-hi-on-ha-ko-wa  has  been  translated  hig  river,  and  applied  to 
Black  river.  If  so  it  is  a very  corrupt  form  of  the  word.  It  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  corrupted  from  the  name  of  the  sturgeon, 
nikeanjiakowa,  hig  Ush,  which  abounded  there. 

On-on-to-hen,  hill  with  the  same  river  on  each  side.  Oxbow  bend 
on  the  Oswegatchie  river.  This  is  the  very  sharp  bend  just  within 
the  county. 

Hough  said  that  on  the  Yale  College  map  mentioned  was  a town 
at  the  mouth  of  Black  river  called  Otihanague.  He  seems  to  have 
mistaken  the  location,  for  this  name  belongs  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
river  in  Oswego  county,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit 
Relations. 

Out-en-nes-son-e-ta  was  interpreted  by  A.  Cusick  as  where  the 
Iroquois  league  began  to  form.  On  Pouchot’s  map  this  is  a stream 
north  of  Sandy  creek  and  in  the  town  of  Henderson.  This  would 
make  the  first  thought  of  union  one  among  the  Onondagas,  as  in  the 
Hiawatha  tradition,  and  before  the  removal  of  all  to  their  later 
homes.  Some  certainly  lingered  awhile.  The  name  harmonizes 
with  an  old  tradition  of  a neighboring  stream.  If  Hiawatha  first 
lived  here  this  would  account  for  his  white  canoe. 

Pee-tee-wee-mow-que-se-po,  wide  river,  is  given  as  an  Algonquin 
name  of  Black  river.  This  is  certainly  not  a good  definition.  The 
prefix  to  sepo,  here  used  for  river,  suggests  Trumbull’s  pehteau- 
wuttoon,  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  Zeisberger’s  pitey  for  foam. 
The  meaning  would  then  be  river  which  foams,  perhaps  near  the 
mouth,  and  becomes  strikingly  descriptive. 

Te-ca-nan-ouar-on-e-si,  a long  time  ago  this  swamp  was  divided, 
according  to  A.  Cusick,  was  a name  for  the  south  branch  of  Sandy 
creek  in  1755.  Pouchot  said  traditionally  the  Iroquois  came  out  of 
the  ground  there.  This  is  an  expression  used  for  a first  settlement 
and  there  were  early  towns  along  the  stream. 

Te-ka'-da-o-ga'-he,  sloping  banks,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Sandy 
creek.  It  might  refer  to  the  sides  of  the  creek,  or  to  the  unequal 
slope  of  an  earthwork,  bounded  outside  by  a deep  ditch. 

Wi-no'-na,  an  introduced  western  name,  is  said  to  mean  the  first- 
born, if  a daughter. 
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KINGS  COUNTY 

In  dealing  with  old  names  and  records  the  arrangement  by 
counties  is  arbitrary  and  a mere  matter  of  convenience.  On  Long 
Island  nearly  all  published  matter  is  on  the  old  division  of  towns 
and  counties,  and  thus  it  is  easier  to  refer  to  local  names  in  this  way. 
Those  belonging  to  Nassau  now  will  be  included  in  Kings  and 
Queens.  In  fact,  but  for  its  great  length,  it  would  be  almost  as 
well  to  treat  Long  Island  as  one  natural  division  as  to  divide  it 
midway.  The  Indians  there  were  in  several  groups,  under  petty 
chiefs,  but  they  acknowledged  the  rule  of  one  greater  than  the  rest. 
All  local  names  are  Algonquin.  The  Iroquois  had  some  general 
ones  for  the  island  and  ocean. 

Can-ar-sie  is  generally  supposed  to  be  called  after  an  Indian  tribe, 
but  Mr  W.  W.  Tooker  said  it  was  not  at  first  a tribal  designation  or 
a description  of  their  place  of  abode,  but  was  only  applied  to  part  of 
their  possessions.  Kanarsingh  was  one  Dutch  spelling  of  this  word, 
meaning  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fence,  or  boundary  which 
divided  their  lands  from  the  colonists.  In  1656  the  sachem  of 
Canarsie  was  under  Dutch  protection.  Canarsie  Indian  Fields  are 
on  an  old  map,  east  of  Flatbush  and  near  the  head  of  Canarsie  bay. 
The  present  village  is  in  Flatlands.  Mr  Tooker  carefully  dis- 
tinguished between  locally  descriptive  and  personal  names,  though 
the  names  of  owners  were  often  given  to  places  which  they 
possessed. 

Cas-tu-tee-uw  is  Kestateuw,  the  central  one  of  three  flats,  was 
sold  in  1636.  It  was  called  Cashuteyie  in  1639. 

E-quen-di-to,  or  Barren  island,  was  sold  in  1664,  and  is  in  the 
town  of  Flatlands.  The  English  called  it  broken  lands. 

Ga'-wa-nase-geh,  a long  island,  is  Morgan’s  Iroquois  name  for 
Long  Island. 

Go-wa-nus  suggests  how  near  an  Algonquin  name  may  approach 
an  Iroquois  word  in  sight  and  sound.  Mr  Tooker  rejected  Mr 
Jones’  interpretation  of  the  shallows,  flowing  down,  etc.,  but  said : 
“ the  land  probably  takes  its  name  from  an  Indian  who  lived  and 
planted  there,  Gau-wa-ne’s  plantation.  His  name  may  be  trans- 
lated as  ‘ the  sleeper,’  or  ‘ he  rests,’  related  to  the  Delaware  ganivi- 
han,  sleep,  gauwin,  to  sleep-”  Mr  Tooker  is  a critical  student  of 
Algonquin  dialects  and  an  excellent  authority.  Stiles  also  con- 
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sidered  it  an  Indian  name.  Ki>i)ert  Pjonson  said  : “ Tlie  bay  between 
the  »-eele,  yell 02^’,  and  the  roode,  red,  Hooks,  Hill  retains  its  Indian 
name  of  Gawamns.”  Mrs  Martha  B.  Flint  thoLig'ht  the  name  doubt- 
ful, sayino-  that  Gonwee  was  a Dutch  word  meaning  bay,  and  in- 
stancing its  use  in  the  Komme  Goiiw  of  eastern  Long  Island. 

Hoop-an-mak  or  Hoopaninak  was  an  island  near  Equendito  in 
1664.  This  may  be  from  hopuonck,  a tobacco  pipe,  or  anything 
much  curved. 

Ih-pe-ton-ga  is  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  Brooklyn  Heights,  defined 
high  sandy  bank,  and  without  historic  foundation.  Mr  Tooker  says 
it  is  foimd  enh  in  Schoolcraft,  who  took  the  word  bodily  from  the 
Ojibwa.  Its  parallel  in  the  Delaware,  achwowangeu,  high  sandy 
banks,  is  not  applicable  to  that  place,  but  is  varied  in  the  Indian 
name  of  Aquehonga  or  Staten  Island,  Mrs  Flint  accepts  School- 
craft’s name  and  locality. 

The  tribe  at  Ke-sba-ech-pue-rem  sold  Governor’s  island  in  1637. 
This  was  a name  for  Canarsie  in  1636,  and  meant  the  council  hrc. 

Ma-cut-te-ris  or  Macuthris,  an  island  near  Equendito  in  1664. 

Ma-ke-o-pa-ca  was  a tract  of  land  at  Gravesend,  for  which  a 
confirmatory  deed  was  given  in  1684.  This  may  be  from  mahehe- 
poo,  he  has  eaten,  in  allusion  to  an  eating  place  on  the  shore. 

Man-a-han-ning,  a place  at  or  near  the  island,  was  a neck  sold 
with  Coney  island. 

Me-rey-cha-wick  is  usually  defined  sandy  place,  and  was  a part 
of  Brooklyn.  It  was  written  Marychkenwikingh  in  1637,  and  Ma- 
reckkawick  in  1642,  being  at  Red  Hook  in  the  12th  ward.  Rutten- 
ber  derived  it  from  me,  definite  article,  reckwa,  sand,  and  ick,  place. 
This  is  hardly  satisfactory,  and  Tooker  thought  it  erroneous,  sup- 
posing that  Merechkawink  would  be  more  correctly  defined  at  his 
fortified  house,  like  Zeisberger’s  mechmauwikenk,  a camp,  or  a 
similar  word  for  a great  gathering  in  his  house.  Wallabout  bay 
was  known  as  " the  boght  of  Mareckawick.” 

Mer-i-to-wacks,  variously  written,  was  used  by  the  New  England 
Indians  for  Long  Island,  meaning  land  of  the  pcrkainklc  or  ear- 
shell,  tbe  principal  supply  coming  thence  ’for  making  wampum. 

Mes-pa-ech-tes  was  a name  for  Maspeth  kill  in  1638,  being 
leagues  from  Wallabout  bay.  The  land  next  to  Mespatchis  Neck 
was  patented  in  1642.  ' 
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Mo-e-ung,  the  l)each  at  the  east  end  of  which  the  Makeopaca 
tract  began.  It  may  be  derived  from  monaonk,  an  abundance  of 
anything. 

Nar-ri-och  has  been  defined  the  'island  l)y  some,  and  was  the  name 
of  Coney  island. 

Nay-ack  means  a point  or  angle,  and  appeared  as  Najack,  now 
Fort  Hamilton,  in  1680.  The  sachem  of  Niocko  (Nayack)  certified 
to  the  sale  of  Coney  island  made  in  1649.  Land  was  sold  at 
Nayeck  or  Naieck  in  1652. 

Ni-eu-we-sings  is  equivalent  to  Neversink,  .to  which  some  give 
the  same  meaning,  here  derived  from  naihaue,  in  the  middle,  and  ing, 
place,  alluding  to  its  situation  between  Jamaica  and  Gravesend  bays. 
The  “English  of  Gravesend  at  Nieuwehings”  were  mentioned  in 
1664. 

O-jik'-ha-da-ge'-ga,  salt  water,  is  Morgan’s  form  of  one  Iroquois 
name  for  the  ocean. 

Pek-ke-meck.  The  Indians  of  this  place  were  mentioned  in  1717. 

Rin-ne-gack-onck  or  Rennegaconck  was  at  Wallabout  bay,  and 
was  sold  in  1637,  the  patent  being  given  in  1641.  It  was  bought 
by  Gearge  Rapalje.  Tooker  thought  the  name  meant  on  the 
pleasant  land. 

Resk-ke-wack  or  Rechkewick  was  mentioned  in  Brooklyn  in  1647 
and  1652,  and  is  an  abbreviation  of  a name  already  given. 

Sa-po-rack-am  was  in  the  south  part  of  Brooklyn,  near  Gowanus, 
in  1639  Tooker  said  it  meant  a cultivated  held  in  lowland.  It 
was  also  called  Sapokanickan. 

Sas-si-an’s  cornfields  were  called  after  him,  his  name  meaning 
planter  or  sower-  They  were  near  Gowanus.  Personal  names  were 
sometimes  given  to  places. 

Se-wan-hac-ky  was  a name  for  Long  Island  in  1636,  more  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  eastern  half.  It  does  not  mean  land  of  shells, 
but  land  of  loose  or  scattered  shell  beads,  properly  the  black  variety. 

Shans-co-ma-cocke  was  an  island  near  Equendito. 

Wer-pos  is 'rendered  Warpoes,  place  of  rabbits,  but  this  is  an 
uncertain  definition.  It  was  in  the  loth  ward  of  Brooklyn. 

Wey-witt-spritt-ner  was  in  the  south  port  of  Brooklyn,  near 
Coney  Island. 
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LEWIS  COUNTY 

Da-wfeen'-net,  an  otter,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Otter  creek.  The 
Oneida  word  for  otter  is  towene. 

Ga-ne'-ga-to'-do,  corn  pounder,  is  his  name  for  Deer  river.  In 
the  Onondaga  dialect  the  wooden  pestle  is  ote-ha-tok'-wah. 

Ka-hu-ah'-go,  great  river,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Black  river,  and 
has  been  mentioned.  Strictly  it  is  the  river,  as  surpassing  others. 

Mohawk  Hill  has  an  introduced  name,  elsewhere  defined. 

Moose  river  has  the  Indian  name  of  that  animal.  It  is  derived 
from  moosu,  he  trims  or  cuts  smooth,  from  its  habit  of  stripping  the 
lower  branches  and  bark  f^m  trees  while  feeding. 

Ne-ha-se'-ne,  crossing  on  a stick  of  timber,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Beaver  river. 

' Oi-e-ka-ront-ne,  trout  river,  has  been  given  as  another  Indian 
name  for  Deer  river.  The  Oneidas  call  the  trout  dodiahto,  and 
the  Onondaga  name  is  nah-wan-hon-tah.  A St  Regis  name  seems 
used. 

O-je'-quack,  nut  river,  is  Margan’s  name  for  Indian  river.  The 
Onondaga  word  for  nut  is  oo-sook'-wah. 

Os-ce-o'-la  is  the  name  of  a town  and  village  called  after  a 
noted  Seminole  chief.  It  has  been  translated  black  drink. 

O-swe-gatch'-ie  is  rendered  O'-swa-gatch  by  Morgan,  who  says 
the  meaning  is  lost.  It  has  been  defined  black  river- 

Te-ka'-hun-di-an'-do,  clearing  an  opening,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Moose  river. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 

When  first  known  the  Senecas  lived  mostly  in  Ontario  county, 
but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons  and  Eries  some  returned  to 
former  homes  in  the  Genesee  valley,  and  gradually  occupied  all  the 
western  part  of  New  York.  Though  their  villages  were  often 
removed  to  new  sites  their  names  sometimes  went  with  them.  Many 
of  these  will  be  found  in  the  various  journals  of  Sullivan’s  campaign, 
but  some  of  these  were  copied  by  soldiers  from  those  kept  by  others. 

Ad-jus-te,  Ad-jut-so,  Ad-yut-ro  are  given  in  these  journals  as 
forms  of  one  name  of  Conesus  in  1779,  applied  to  both  the  town 
and  lake.  Other  forms  are  Ajulsa,  Agusta,  Adjutoa  and  Adjuton. 
Big  Tree,  a noted  Seneca  chief,  lived  at  this  place  and  favored  the 
Americans. 
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Acljutsa  lake  is  on  Locke’s  niaj),  made  at  this  time,  and  the  name 
is  defined:  “ khi^iisli  the  lake  between  the  hills.”  Mis  definitions 
seem  ([iiite  correct.  Ajndishta  is  sf^ccir  in  the  Onondaj^a  dialect. 

Ca-i-a-di-on,  a Seneca  village  of  i /f>7i  niay  l)e  Caneadea,  which 
would  be  south  of  this  county. 

Ca-na-se-ra'-^a,  is  rendered  (la-nrs -ga-go  or  (la-nos -ga-go, 
anwjig  the  uiilkwccds,  by  Morgan.  1 le  a])plied  this  to  the  creek 
and  also  to  Dansville,  where  there  was  a Seneca  village  called 
Kanuskago,  in  colonial  days.  It  will  be  observed  that  Morgan  gave 
the  word  and  meaning  (ir.ite  dif¥erently  in  Madison  county,  nor  are 
the  words  primarily  the  same.  In  the  life  of  Mary  Jemison,  the 
editor  has  notes  on  Caniskrauga  creek,  near  Mount  Morris,  inter- 
preting it  slippery  elms,  and  saying  there  was  a village  of  this  name 
at  Dansville.  French  followed  this  definition.  Judging  from  the 
Onondaga  dialect  this  seems  the  more  correct. 

Ca-na-wau'-gus,  fetid  waters,  a name  for  Avon  Springs,  was 
written  Ga-no-waid-ges  by  Morgan,  and  was  applied  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Canawagoris  and  Canawagoras  were-  other 
forms  in  1779.  The  name  is  retained  in  the  town  of  Caledonia. 

Ca-sa-wa-val-at-e-tah  or  Gagh-cheg-wa-la-hale  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ganaseraga  creek,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  name  has 
many  forms  in  the  journals  of  Sullivan’s  campaign.  Fogg  and 
Lodge  are  perhaps  as  reliable  as  any,  but  they  had  most  names  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Oneida  guides.  Major  Fogg  spoke  of  this  as 
“Gohseolahulee  (which  signifies  spear  laid  up).”  On  Lodge’s  map 
it  is  “Cossawauloughley,  English,  the  Spear  lay  d up.  Among  the 
forms  in  these  journals  are  Gaghaheywarahera,  Gaghehewarahare 
2 miles  from  Genesee  river,  Gathtsegwarohare,  Gessauraloughin, 
Gaghsuquilahery,  Costeroholly  and  Kasawassahya.  So  differently 
do  men  hear  and  write. 

Doty  gives  the  name  as  Gaw-she-gweh-oh,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Genesee  river  and  Ganaseraga  creek.  Gaw-she-gweh  is  a spear, 
and  O-she-gweh-ont  is  a ra\ttlesnake.  There  were  many  of  these 
reptiles  there,  but  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  point  between  the 
streams.  This  was  the  site  of  the  earlier  Geneseo. 

Che-nus-sio  was  a frequent  form  of  Geneseo  in  colonial  days,  and 
it  thus  appeared  in  1759.  In  1757  it  was  Cenosio,  but  the  Moravians 
wrote  it  Zohesschio  in  i75^j  saying:  “The  river  Zonesschio,  from 
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which  the  town  derives  its  name,  flows  through  it/’  There  is  the 
usual  variety  in  the  journals  of  Sullivan’s  campaign,  but  no  one 
changes  the  meaning  of  beautiful  valley. 

Che-non-da-nah  of  1754  was  written  Che-nan-do-a-nes  in  1774- 
At  that  date  and  later  it  was  called  Little  Beard's  town  quite  often, 
after  its  chief.  On  Pownall's  map  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  Genesee 
river,  about  15  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  too  far  north. 
At  first  it  was  east  of  the  river.  The  name  comes  from  the  national 
title  of  the  Senecas. 

Co-ne-sus  is  now  the  name  of  a creek,  lake  and  town.  Morgan 
gave  Ga-ne-a'-sos  for  the  lake  and  outlet,  plaee  of  nannyberries. 
A.  Cusick  defined  it  long  strings  of  berries.  Doty  gives  it  as 
Gahhiyuh-sas,  but  places  the  name  3^  mile  south  of  the  head  of  the 
lake,  where  sheepberries  (\0  b u r n u m n u d u m)  are  abundant. 
The  name  is  also  said  to  have  come  from  the  old  mode  of  scooping 
up  fish  at  the  outlet,  but  this  lacks  support.  The  variants  of  the 
alternate  name  of  Adjuste  have  been  given.  In  the  journals  of  1779 
the  name  of  the  town  also  appears  as  Canexa,  Canesaah,  Ganneh- 
sawes,  Canough,  Canaghsoos,  Keneghses,  Kanaghsas,  Kagnegasas, 
Kanaghsaws,  Kanieghsas,  Kanegsas  or  Quicksea,  Kaneysas  or 
Yucksea,  Yoxsaw  and  Yorkjough.  Some  are  alternate  names. 

Sullivan’s  army  encamped  at  Kanaghsaws,  September  16,  1779* 
“This  place,  it  is  said,  was  commanded  by  a negro,  who  was  titled 
Capt.  Sunfish,  a very  bold,  enterprising  fellow.”  It  was  also  the 
home  of  Big  Tree,  who  favored  the  Americans  and  tried  to  keep  the 
Senecas  neutral.  The  story  goes  that  he  saw  the  destruction  of 
the  place,  and  some  of  his  companions  told  him  that  was  how  the 
Americans  treated  their  friends.  He  re]fiied  that  it  was  the  common 
fortune  of  war,  and  that  they  could  not  distinguish  between  the 

property  of  friends  and  foes.  There  is  no  question  as  to  his 

friendship,  but  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  ha.ve  taken  part  with 

his  nation.  While  here  one  of  Sullivan’s  officers  wrote : “At  this 

town  liv’d  a very  noted  warrior  called  the  Great  Tree,  who  has  made 
great  pretensions  of  friendship  to  us  & has  been  to  Phyladelphia  & 
to  Genl  Washingtons  head  Quarters  since  the  war  commenced  & 
has  received  a number  of  Presents  from  Genl  Washington  & from 
Congress  yet  we  suppose  he  is  with  Butler  against  us.” 
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Con-hoc-toii  river  has  its  head  in  Stillwater.  Morgan  gives 
Ga-nak'-to  as  the  Tiiscarora  form,  meaning  log  in  the  water. 

Con-nect-xio,  a village  on  Poiichot’s  map  east  of  the  river,  seems  . 
the  earlier  Geneseo,  but  the  name  also  strongly  suggests  Conesus, 
some  forms  of  which  it  resembles. 

Da-non-ca-ri-ta-oui  on  Kitchin’s  map,  on  the  west  side  of  Genesee 
river,  and  as  this  was  after  Lahontan’s  date  of  the  same  narne  men- 
tioned by  him,  it  may  have  been  another  place.  In  1672,  however. 
Father  Gamier  spoke  of  a Seneca  chief  who  was  called  On-non-ken- 
ri-ta-oui,  saying:  ‘‘  he  is  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Senecas.” 
He  afterward  called  him  Sho-non-ke-ri-ta-oui,  and  the  town  may 
have  been  named  from  him  or  his  successor,  as  was  often  done. 

De-o'-na-ga-no,  cold  water,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Caledonia. 
Doty  has  it  Dyu'-ne-ga-nooh,  clear  cold  water,  placing  it  on  the 
northwest  margin  of  the  great  spring  at  Caledonia.  These  springs 
were  well  known  to  the  Iroquois  and  near  them  the  abundant  cal- 
careous tufa  is  much  employed.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  men- 
tioned them  in  1788,  speaking  of  “ the  magic  spring  as  denominated 
by  the  Indians  because  its  water  was  said  to  petrify  almost  every- 
thing that  obstructed  its  current.  A pagan  tradition  prevailed,  of 
an  evil  spirit  having  resided  here  in  former  times,  bellowing  with 
a horrid  noise,  and  ejecting  balls  of  liquid  fire.  The  spring  emptied 
into  the  Genesee,  and  its  fountain  was  about  3 miles  north  of 
Kanawageas.”  As  in  other  similar  cases  no  name  indicating  evil 
influences  has  come  down  to  us,  though  such  names  doubtless  ex- 
isted. 

De-o-nun'-da-ga-a,  where  the  hill  is  near,  was  the  name  of  Little 
Beard’s  town  according  to  Morgan.  Doty  has  it  Dyu-non-dah- 
ga'-eeh,  steep  hill  creek,  in  the  east  part  of  Cuylerville. 

De-o-wes'-ta  is  now  Portageville  or  a neck  of  land  below  it. 

De-yu'-it-ga'-oh,  where  the  valley  begins  to  zuidcn,  according  to 
Doty,  is  a name  for  Squakie  Hill,  opposite  Mount  Morris.  He  had 
his  name  and  meaning  from  Marshall.  Morgan  has  Da-yo'-it-ga-o, 
where  the  river  comes  out  of  the  hills.  Both  definitions  express  the 
same  general  idea  without  being  literal,  and  this  is  often  the  case. 

Dyu-do'-o-sot',  at  the  spring,  is  on  the  Douglass  farm  in  Avon, 
2 miles  north  of  Livonia  station  and  a few  rods  from  the  town  line. 
It  is  at  the  source  of  Little  Conesus  or  Gore  brook,  and  the  name  *is 
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pronounced  De-o-doii-sote.  Morgan  gave  it  simply  as  De- 
o'-de-sote,  the  spring,  Indian  pronunciation  not  being  exact. 
This  place  is  identified  by  Doty  as  the  Gan-nou-na-ta  of  De 
Nonville,  styled  Gannondata  in  the  act  of  possession.  Belmont 
called  it  Ounenaba,  which  would  be  an  Algonquin  word  if  correctly 
given,  but  he  probably  intended  the  Iroquois  name.  Doty  thought 
it  the  Keinthe  of  Greenhalgh.  Viele  termed  it  Kaunonada,  and 
Lahontan  Danoncaritarui,  which  is  west  of  the  Genesee  on  Kitchin’s 
map.  Marshall  placed  it  2 miles  southeast  of  East  Avon  and 
thought  it  might  be  Gannounata.  Its  identification  will  not  now  be 
discussed.  Ontario  county] . 

Dyu-hah-gaih,  the  current  bites  the  bank,  or  eats  it  away,  is  Doty’s 
name  for  a former  Oneida  village  on  the  Genesee.  Some  Oneidas 
and  Tuscaroras  espoused  the  royal  cause. 

Ga-hah-dae-ont-hwah,  the  hemlock  was  poured  out;  i.  e.  the  fine 
leaves  of  the  tree  or  a drink  made  from  them.  Doty  gave  this  as 
one  name  of  Squakie  Hill.  Morgan  wrote  it  Ga-neh'-da-on-tweh, 
where  hemlock  was  spilled,  applying  it  to  Moscow  or  an  Indian 
village  there. 

Gah-ni'-gah'-dot,  the  pestle  stands  there,  was  a recent  village  near 
East  Avon. 

Ga-ne-o-de'-ya,  clear  small  lake,  is  Doty’s  name  for  the  great 
.spring  at  Caledonia.  This  name  is  usually  translated  handsome  lake, 
though  it  has  also  a reference  to  greatness. 

Gan-nou-na-ta,  an  early  Seneca  town  already  mentioned  and 
usually  identified  with  Keinthe.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  town  of 
Avon  and  also  at  the  village  of  Lima. 

Ga-non'-da-seeh,  new  town,  near  Moscow,  was  a resort  for  pigeon 
shooting  but  was  not  occupied  in  the  winter. 

Ga-nus'-ga-go,  among  the  milkweeds,  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  Morgan’s  name  for  a Seneca  village  at  Dansville.  He  makes  it 
equivalent  to  the  Seneca  Canaseraga. 

Ga-on-do-wa-nuh,  big  tree,  was  a Seneca  village  in  Leicester,  2 
miles  west  of  the  river.  Morgan  made  it  Ga-un-do'-wa-neh,  or  big 
tree,  on  a hill  a mile  north  of  Cuylerville.  Erench  has  the  meaning 
from  an  immense  oak  on  the  river  bank  near  Geneseo.  It  was  a 
favorite  personal  name. 
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(jar-dow  or  (lardcaii  shoidd  he  Ga-da'-o,  bank  iti  froiit,  according 
to  Morgan.  AFarsliall  and  Doty  wrote  it  (ia-dah'-oh,  meaning -a 
bluff . Idle  tract  was  in  Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties,  and  was 
reserved  for  Mary  Jemison,  tlie  White  Woman,  in  the  account 
of  lier  life  it  is  said  tliat  her  Indian  husband  did  not  like  his  nick- 
name of  (lardeau,  and  that  the  land  was  not  called  from  him  hut 
from  containing  a hill  known  as  Kautam.  This  is  misspelled,  like 
many  other  names  in  the  hook,  and  should  he  Kautawu  This  ex- 
jilanatiou  was  given:  “ Kutam.  . . . signifies  up  and  doitm,  or 

doivn  and  up,  and  is  ai)plied  to  a hill  that  you  ascend  and  descend 
in  passing;  or  to  a valley.”  This  is  not  satisfactory. 

Gaw-she-gweh-oh,  spear  laid  up,  has  already  been  noticed  under 
Casawavalatetah.  Another  imperfect  form  is  Gagh-a-hey-wa-ra- 
he-ra. 

C.Tn-e-see  or  Gen-e-se-o,  beautiful  valley,  is  a popular  Indian 
name,  at  first  written  in  many  ways  and  now  applied  to  many  places, 
hlost  Xew'  York  cities  and  villages,  west  of  Albany^  have  a Genesee 
street,  so  great  became  its  fame  through  Sullivan’s  campaign,  and 
so  rapid  was  its  settlement  soon  after.  All  roads  led  there  for  a 
long  time.  Spafford  said : “Genesee,  in  the  language  of  the  In- 
digenes of  this  region  is  formed  from  their  name  for  Pleasant 
\'alley,  but  I know  not  what  was  the  aboriginal  name.”  It  was 
probably  the  same,  hut  it  attracted  no  attention  till  their  later  villages 
w^ere  built. 

Morgan  said:  “It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  root  of  the  word 
Genesee  was  the  name  of  the  valley  and  not«of  the  river,  the  latter 
(leriving  its  name  from  the  former.  Gen-nis -Jie-yo,  signifies  'the 
beautiful  valley,’  a name  most  fitly  bestowed.”  IMr -George  PI. 
Harris  said:  “Genesee  is  the  modern  form  of  Gen-nus-hee-o,  beau- 
tiful valley.  The  term  originally  referred  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Seneca  towns  near  Fall  brook,  but  was  recognized  as  applicable 
to  all  the  ‘ pleasant  open  valley,’  between  Mount  1\ [orris  and  the 
rapids  of  So:  th  Rochester.”  Doty  made  it  Jo-nis-hi-yuh  or  Geneseo, 
the  full  name  being  De-gah-chi-nos-hi-yOoh,  beautiful  valley,  but 
he  did  not  say  that  Degah,  at  the,  is  but  a locative  prefix.  Fouchot 
called  it  Sonnechio,  and  the  Moravians  Zonesshio.  David  Cusick 
placed  the  Kahkwah  battle  there.  In  the  journals  of  Sullivan’s 
campaign  it  is  called  Jenessee,  Canisee,  Chenisee,  Chcnussio  or 
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Rcaiitifnl  N^alley,  and  other  slig'htly  varying  names.  In  early  days 
the  stream  was  often  termed  the  Little  Seneca  river. 

Ilo-ne-oye  creek,  finger  lying,  is  on  the  east  line  of  the  county, 
having  its  name  from  the  lake  and  town. 

“Kanuskago,  the  Door^  of  the  Five  Nations,”  was  at  Dansville 
and  first  mentioned  in  1756.  The  Mohawks  kept  the  eastern  and 
the  Senecas  the  western  door  of  the  Long  House.  The  name  often 
appears  in  colonial  history  and  has  been  already  noticed.  Kenon- 
skegon  is  Pouchot’s  form  of  this  name  about  the  same  time,  but  this 
would  mean  an  empty  house,  and  this  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
an  important  town. 

Kan-va-gen,  a Seneca  village  on  Pouchot’s  map,  seems  Cana- 
waugus. 

Ka-yen-ge-de-ragh-te  was  mentioned  in  the  Revolutionary  Wai 
as  a village  about  10  miles  from  an  unnamed  Seneca  town.  Its 
location  is  uncertain  and  it  may  have  been  Karathyadirha. 

Ke-int-he  was  first  mentioned  by  Greenhalgh  in  1677,  and  was  • 
near  the  line  of  Livingston  and  Ontario  counties,  having  been  as- 
signed to  both.  It  had  other  names,  but  its  own  survives  in  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  in  Canada. 

Ke-sha-qua  or  Coshaqua  creek  has  its  name  from  gah-she-gweh, 
a spear.  Ka-sa-wa-sa-hy-a,  the  first  of  the  Genesee  towns,  was  near 
this  in  1779. 

Ko-ho-se-ra-ghe,  a Seneca  village  of  1687,  may  be  Canaseraga, 
but  it  appears  elsewhere,  as  might  be  expected.  As  here  written  the 
word  would  mean  zvi titer  in  Mohawk,  but  not  in  Seneca. 

Little  Seneke  river  was  a name  often  given  to  the  Genesee  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Seneca  river  farther  east. 

Lima  is  said  to  be  a corruption,  by  the  Indians  or  Spaniards,  of 
the  aboriginal  South  American  word  Rimac. 

Na-ga-noose,  elear  running  zeater,  the  outlet  of  the  great  Cale- 
donia spring,  is  derived  from  ogh-ne-ka-nos,  zvater. 

No-ehn-ta  was  a name  used  by  the  IMoravians  in  1750  for  Hem- 
lock lake  and  outlet.  In  their  hurried  journey  they  may  have  mis- 
taken this  for  the  true  name  of  O-neh-da,  hetnioek  sprue e,  from  the 
abundance  of  this  tree  there.  Marshall  approaches  the  Moravian 
form,  calling  it  Nah'-daeh,  hemloek,  from  o-nah-dah,  hemlock,  and 
ga-ah',  it  is  upon. 
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Xiiii-da  is  Nun-(la'-o,  hilly,  according  to  Morgan.  Doty  gives 
it  as  cy-non-da'-oh,  zvhcre  many  hills  come  together,  which  is  much 
the  same.  The  village  was  2 miles  nearer  the  river  than  the  present 
village  of  Nunda.  I^arlier  it  was  called  Nundow  and  Nundey 
Though  this  definition  seems  sound  Spafford  questioned  it  for  some 
good  reasons.  A Seneca  hunter  told  him  in  1817:  '‘That  this  Nunda 
was  an  attempt  of  the  Yankees  to  preserve  the  Indian  sound  of  the 
name  they  had  given  to  the  rich  alluvial  mold  of  this  country,  sig- 
nifying potato  ground,  a name  they  applied  to  lands  of  this  descrip- 
tion above  the  falls.”  There  is  much  plausibility  in  this,  as  School- 
craft gives  ononnuhda  as  the  Seneca  word  for  potato,  while  Gal- 
latin’s is  ononenundaw.  This  seems  the  place  mentioned  by  Proctor 
as  Nondas  in  1791,  and  which  he  thought  8 miles  from  Squakie  Hill. 

O-ha'-di  is  a name  given  by  Morgan  to  Geneseo  or  a village  near 
there,  meaning  trees  burned.  Doty  wrote  it  Oh-ha-daih,  burnt  trees; 
i.  e.,  those  which  had  been  girdled. 

O-ha'-gi,  crozifding  the  bank,  was  a Tuscarora  village  on  the 
Genesee,  mentioned  by  Morgan.  It  suggests  the  Oneida  village  re- 
corded by  Doty  and  the  name  seems  the  same. 

O-he-gech-rage  was  the  name  by  which  the  Moravians  called 
Conesus  lake  in  1750. 

O-neh'-da,  the  hemlock,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Hemlock  lake  and 
outlet.  In  Cayuga  it  is  De-o-neh'-dah,  with  the  same  meaning. 
Marshall  called  is  Nah'-daeh. 

O-ne-o'-ta-de  appears  on  Pouchot’s  map  for  the  same  lake. 

Ou-nen-a-ba  is  said  by  Doty  to  have  been  Belmont’s  name  for 
Gannounata  in  1687.  It  is  probably  the  latter  name  misspelled. 
As  given  it  suggests  an  Algonquin  word,  having  one  labial  sound. 

Quicksea,  a name  for  Conesus  in  1779,  seems  the  same  as  Yucksea. 

Sho-no'-jo-waah-geh,  big  kettle,  is  Doty’s  name  for  Mount  Morris. 
He  said  it  was  so  called  by  the  Indians  from  a copper  still,  or  large 
kettle,  used  there  by  the  whites  in  making  whisky.  Marshall’s  note 
is:  “Sho-noh'-jo-waah-geh  'At  General  Morris’s.’  The  General  was 
called  by  this  name,  without  the  suffix  geh,  which  denotes  locality.” 
Morgan  said  that  So-no'-jo-wau-ga  was  the  name  of  Big  Kettle,  a 
Seneca  chief  who  lived  there.  There  were  several  chiefs  who  had 
this  favorite  name. 

Sin-non-do-wae-ne  was  a Seneca  castle  in  1720,  and  had  its  name 
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from  the  people  of  the  great  or  many  hills.  This  is  not  the  usual 
form. 

Sja-unt  was  the  farthest  Seneca  castle  in  1700,  and  may  be  a 
contraction  of  a common  name. 

Ska-hase'-ga-o,  once  a long  creek,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the 
village  of  Lima,  where  a Seneca  town  once  stood.  Marshall  and 
Doty  differ  but  slightly,  making  it  Sga'-his-ga-aah,  it  was  a long 
creek.  From  Hemlock  lake  to  the  Genesee  river,  the  stream  on 
which  Lima  is  midway,  is  yet  a long  creek. 

Son-nont-ou-an  is  the  usual  French  form  of  the  name  of  a castle 
and  of  the  Seneca  nation.  It  has  many  variants,  and  means  the 
people  of  the  great  hills. 

Son'-yea  is  4 miles  southeast  of  Mont  Morris,  and  the  name  has 
been  defined  burning* snn  and  hot  valley,  both  apparently  without 
foundation.  It  is  quite  likely  to  have  come  from  the  name  of 
Soneage  or  Captain  Snow,  otherwise  Soyeawa;  or  it  may  be  from 
son-he,  thou  arc  living  there,  as  a favorite  dwelling  place. 

Squa'-kie  Hill  is  in  Leicester,  near  the  village  of  Mount  Morris, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  this  name  from  the  Squatehegas,  who  lived 
there  and  who  may  have  been  a remnant  of  the  Kahkwahs,  adopted 
by  the  Senecas.  David  Cusick  said  they  were  “ a powerful  tribe  past 
the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river.”  After  they  were  subdued  a 
remnant  of  the  Squawkeihows  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country 
and  became  vassals  to  the  Five  Nations  after  the  conquest.  The 
government  ordered  the  Senecas  to  settle  the  country  and  to  build 
forts  on  the  Genesee  river,  so  as  to  keep  the  Squawkhaws  in  subjec- 
tion.” The  place  has  other  names  already  given,  relating  to  local 
features. 

Te-ga-ron-hi-es  appears  on  Kitchin’s  map  of  1756  as  a village  on 
the  west  side  of  Genesee  river.  Lahontan  and  Hennepin  mentioned 
a Seneca  chief  of  that  name,  after  whom  the  town  may  have  been 
called,  but  when  they  wrote  all  the  Seneca  towns  were  east  of 
the  river. 

Tus-ca-ro'-ra,  shirt  zvearers,  is  the  name  of  a village  now  in  Mount 
Morris. 

U-ta-hu'-tan  was  one  of  the  names  of  Gawshegwehoh. 

Yox-saw,  Yuck-sea,  and  York-jough  were  among  the  names 
given  to  Conesus  in  1779. 
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YoiinK-liaiij>h  was  described  as  bein^^  in  tlie  open  woods  of 
which  it  was  the  name  in  1779,  and  ii  miles  west  of  the  Indian 
village  just  named,  but  it  seems  the  same  word,  perhaps  given  to  a 
large  tract  of  land. 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Nearly  all  this  comity  was  in  the  original  Oneida  territory,  but 
for  a long  time  they  occupied  only  the  southern  part,  leaving  a 
broad  space  between  them  and  the  Mohawks,  which  it  required 
several  days  to  pass.  When  the  Tuscaroras  came  north  they  were 
assigned  all  the  territory  between  the  higher  hills  and  Oneida  lake  in 
one  direction,  and  reaching  from  Oneida  to  Chittenango  creek  in 
the  other.  Near  each  of  these  streams  the  Tuscaroras  had  a large 
town,  with  smaller  ones  intervening.  The  names  preserved  are 
mostly  in  the  Oneida  and  Onondaga  dialects.  Some  Algonquin 
tribes  also  found  a refuge  here,  but  they  have  left  no  names  of  their 
own. 

Ah-gote'-sa-ga-nage,  where  the  Stockbridges  live,  refers  to  a 
people  adopted  by  the  Oneidas  and  given  a home.  The  name  given 
refers  merely  to  a fact,  its  meaning  being  lost. 

Ah-wa'-gee,  pereh  lake,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Cazenovia  lake  and 
village.  Variants  of  this  will  be  given. 

Ca-na-das-se-o-a  is  on  a creek  flowing  into  Oneida  lake  about 
midway,  and  not  far  east  of  Canassaraga  Castle,  on  Sauthier’s  map. 
Accounts  of  travelers  would  place  it  but  little  west  of  Oneida  creek 
in  1752.  It  may  have  been  removed.  A.  Cusick  defiiied  this  as  a 
znllage  spread  out,  somewhat  as  butter  is  spread  on  bread.  It  was 
a Tuscarora  town,  and  these  had  wide  streets  and  ample  room.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  a corruption  of  Ganatisgoa,  the  name  by 
which  the  Moravians  called  the  most  easterly  Tuscarora  town. 

Ca-na-se-ra'-ga  was  a name  for  Cazenovia  lake  for  quite  a time, 
and  it  thus  appears  in  the  act  incorporating  the  village. 

Ca-na-se-ra'-ga  creek  and  village  are  Ka-na  -so-wa  -ga,  several 
strings  of  beads  with  a string  lying  across,  according  to  Morgan  and 
Seaver.  The  Onondagas  give  the  same  meaning,  and  the  word  may 
allude  to  some  special  ceremonial  use  of  wampum.  Kanaghseragy 
was  the  Tuscarora  castle  in  1756-  The  Moravians  wrote  it  Ganoch- 
sorage  a little  before  that  time,  but  the  sound  has  been  quite  uni- 
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formly  retained,  and  the  present  form  is  much  nearer  the  original 
than  the  one  used  in  Livingston  county.  The  hills  as  well  as  the 
waters  w’ere  once  known  by  this  name.  On  some  early  treaties  and 
maps  it  appears  as  Canassaderaga  creek,  but  the  usage  of  the  word 
has  been  remarkably  uniform.  ( )ne  erroneous  definition  has  been 
big  elk  horn.  Gansevoort’s  men  came  there  from  Sullivan’s  army, 
September  23,  1779:  “Arrived  at  Canasaraga,  a handsome  village 
& capital  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe." 

Ca-na-sto'-ta  is  given  by  Morgan  as  Ka-ne-to'-ta,  pine  tree  stand- 
ing alone,  while  another  derivation  has  been  made  from  kniste,  a 
group  of  pines,  and  stota,  standing  still.  The  following  statement  is 
from  Mrs  Hammond’s  history  of  Madison  county  : “ Captain  Per- 
kins repaired  one  of  the  blockhouses,  which  stood  on  an  eminence 
near  where  Dr  Jarvis  now  lives  built  on  an  addition,  and  moved  in 
. . . Not  far  from  Capt.  Perkins’  house  stood  the  cluster  of  pines, 

from  which  it  is  said,  Canastota  derived  its  name.”  In  the  same  his- 
tory “ It  is  said  that  the  name  ‘ Canastota,’  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
word  ‘ Kniste,’  signifying  ‘ cluster  of  pines,’  and  ‘ stota,’  meaning 
‘ still,  silent,  motionless,’  which  has  yet  greater  significance.  The 
lands  w^ere  low,  the  stream  sluggish.  To  the  swamp  north  of  the 
village  the  Indians  gave  the  name  of  ‘Still  Waters.’  Col.  Caldwell 
remarked  (as  given  in  Judge  Barlow’s  sketch)  ‘I  have  many  times 
heard  the  Indians  bid  their  dogs  be  still  by  saying,  ‘stota!  stota!’  or 
‘be  still ! be  still !’  Undoubtedly,  both  ideas,  that  of  the  ‘cluster  of 
pines’  and  the  ‘still  waters,’  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  word 
‘Canastota.’”  Undoubtedly  is  a strong  word  to  use. 

Barber  and  Howx  mentioned  part  of  this  interpretation : “The 
village  takes  its  name  from  a cluster  of  pine  trees  that  united  their 
branches  over  the  creek  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
village  and  bears  its  name,  called  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Oneidas,  Knistee.”  David  Cusick  also  defined  Kaw^-na-taw-te-ruh 
as  pineries,  or  pine  woods,  in  another  place,  and  the  reference  to 
pines  seems  clear.  The  Onondagas,  however,  knew  Canastota  as 
Kanosta,  frame  of  a house,  from  their  admiration  of  the  first  one 
built  there.  The  resemblance  of  this  word  to  Knistee  is  also  plain, 
and  the  frame  of  a house  is  but  a cluster  of  timbers.  Zeisberger 
has  Zanaejatote  as  the  Onondaga  word  for  frame,  which  is  more 
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like  C'anaslota  than  the  word  Knistee.  Bruyas  defined  Gannastont, 
to  set  the  poles  of  a cabin. 

Ca-nagh-ta-ragh-ta-ragh  was  given  by  Mrs  Hammond  as  a name 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  Oneida  Stone  in  Stockbridge,  which  she  was 
inclined  to  identify  with  Cusick’s  Kaw-na-taw-te-rnh,  or  pineries. 
That  place  was  too  far  south,  though  the  resemblance  is  naturally 
suggestive.  The  name  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Dean’s  creek 
in  Oneida  county.  The  stone  mentioned  is  now  in  a cemetery  in 
Utica. 

Che-nan-go  river.  The  head  waters  of  this  are  in  this  county. 

Chit-te-nan-go  creek  is  rendered  Chu-de-naang'  by  Morgan, 
zvhere  the  sun  shines  out.  Sylvester  defines  it  river  flozmng  north, 
as  all  the  neighboring  streams  do.  There  is  no  good  derivation  for 
this.  Another  derivation  is  still  weaker,  zvhere  the  zvaters  divide 
and  run  north.  They  unite  and  flo>v  in  that  direction.  A.  Cusick 
thought  the  meaning  of  one  form  might  be  marshy  place,  the  stream 
passing  many  miles  through  lowlands  before  reaching  Oneida  lake. 
On  a map  of  1825  it  is  called  Chitening,  much  like  Morgan’s  form. 
SpafYord  gave  it  Chitteningo,  and  in  land  treaties  it  is  Chittilingo. 
In  early  days  it  was  called  both  Tuscarora  and  Canaseraga  creek. 
Major  John  Ross  thus  mentioned  it  in  his  expedition  in  October, 
1781  : “On  the  nth  I left  Oswego  and  proceeded  to  Oneida  lake  as 
far  as  Canasarago  creek,  where  I left  some  provisions  and  a guard.” 
The  Indians  now  know  it  as  O-wah-ge-nah,  or  perch  creek. 

Da-ude'-no-sa-gwa-nose,  roundhouse,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Hamilton. 

De-ose-la-ta'-gaat,  zvhere  the  cars  go  fast,  is  his  name  for  Oneida. 
The  word  has  a fresh  significance  since  a Pullman  porter  said  his 
train  did  not  even  hesitate  there. 

En-ne-yut'-te-ha'-ge  was  Van  Curler’s  name  for  Oneida  Castle  in 
1634,  when  it  was  east  of  Mannsville,  the  first  three  syllables  stand- 
ing for  Oneida.  Other  names  were  included  in  a song  which  he 
then  heard. 

Ga-na-tis-go-a,  big  village,  a Tuscarora  town  first  mentioned  by 
the  Moravians  in  1752.  It  was  the  most  easterly  of  their  towns, 
and  the  name  was  afterward  contracted  to  Sganatees.  In  this  form 
it  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a long  lake,  but  the  identity  of  the  names 
is  certain  in  spite  of  the  changed  form,  the  adjective  being  dropped 
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from  the  end.  The  Moravians  give  the  only  account  of  this  town, 
which  was  two  hours  west  of  Old  Oneida. 

Ga-no'-a-lo'-hale,  head  on  a pole,  the  name  of  the  latest  Oneida 
Castle,  has  been  applied  to  Oneida  lake  from  its  proximity.  This 
favorite  name  was  very  variable  in  recorded  forms.  It  is  Ga-no'- 
wi-ha  in  Onondaga,  and  Ga-no'-a-o-ha  in  Mohawk. 

Ga-noch-so-ra-ge,  now  Canaseraga,  was  often  mentioned  by  the 
Moravians  as  the  western  Tuscarora  town. 

Goi-en'-ho  was  a name  for  Oneida  lake  in  1655,  Oneida  river  ap- 
pearing as  a stream  issuing  from  it.  The  word  means  a crossing 
place,  possibly  alluding  to  the  passage  of  the  lake  in  canoes  or  on 
the  ice.  In  that  case  necessity  might  appear : the  lake  where  they 
must  cross.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  ford  or  ferry  at  Brewerton,  when,  according  to  Iroquois  custom, 
it  would  be  the  lake  at  the  crossing  place. 

“Hoh-wah-ge-neh  (Onondaga)  O-wah-ge-ha-gah  (Oneida). 
Literally,  the  lake  where  the  yellow  perch  swim,  or  yellow  perch 
lake,”  is  J.  V.  H.  Clark’s  account  of  the  name  of  Cazenovia  lake. 
Both  Oneidas  and  Onondagas  have  assured  me  of  its  essential  cor- 
rectness. Of  course  the  word  yellow  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
bination, the  word  used  specifying  a well  known  fish,  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  Clark  from  the  gray  perch  or  pike.  In  his  Gazetteer 
for  1813  Spafford  speaks  of  Cazenovia  lake  “called  by  the  Indians 
Hawhaghinah,  and  sometimes  by  the  English  Canaseraga.” 

Kaw-na-taw-te-ruh.  In  his  account  of  the  Six  Nations  David 
Cusick  said  they  traveled  westward  from  the  Mohawk  river  and 
came  “to  a creek  which  was  named  Kaw-na-taw-te-ruh,  i.  e.  pineries. 
The  second  family  was  directed  to  make  their  residence  near  the 
creek,  and  the  family  was  named  Ne-haw-re-tah-go,  i.  e.  big  tree, 
now  Oneidas,  and  likewise  their  language  was  altered.”  Big  Tree 
is  the  council  name  of  the  Oneidas.  He  added  a note : “The  creek 
now  branches  off  the  Susquehanna  river  at  the  head  generally  called 
Col.  Allen’s  lake,  10  miles  south  of  the  Oneida  Castle.”  The 
Pineries  are  now  the  Pine  Woods  in  Eaton,  but  he  should  have  said 
Colonel  Leland’s  lake  instead  of  Allen’s. 

Ne-wa-gegh-koo,  an  old  name  of  the  bay  at  the  southeast  angle 
of  Oneida  lake,  mentioned  in  a treaty  of  1798.  A.  Cusick  inter- 
preted this  where  J ate  heartily.  There  was  a recent  Oneida  village 
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there  for  a time,  and  the  lake  abounded  with  fish  and  the  shores 
with  ^anie. 

O-na-wy-ta,  spring  of  loater,  is  a name  I furnished  for  Hatch’s 
lake  near  West  Eaton. 

“The  village  of  Ohiokea,  situated  .west  of  Oneida  creek,”  was 
mentioned  by  David  Cusick.  This  would  be  place  of  frmt. 

On-ei-da  lake,  valley  and  creek.  This  county  was  the  early  home 
of  the  Oneidas,  or  people  of  the  stone,  as  the  name  signifies.  A few 
linger  there  yet.  The  name  was  written  Ononjote  in  1645,  and  has 
many  and  great  variations.  It  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
Oneida  county,  though  most  of  the  famous  Oneida  stones  were 
here. 

O-ris'-ka-ny  is  often  Orisca  in  treaties  and  will  appear  more  at 
length  in  Oneida  county.  It  means  nettles. 

Ot'-se-lic  river  rises  in  this  county,  where  French  translates  it 

a capful. 

O-vir-ka,  in  the  treaty  of  1811,  is  evidently  a mistake  for  Oriska. 

O-wah-ge'-nah  is  one  form  of  the  name  of  Cazenovia  lake. 

S’ganatees,  the  name  of  a Tuscarora  town  in  175^,  was  contracted 
from  Ganatisgoa. 

Sca-ni-a-do-ris,  long  lake,  was  the  name  of  Madison  lake  in  the 
land  sale  of  1811.  This  line  began  “at  the  west  end  of  the  Scania- 
doris  or  the  Long  lake,  which  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  Ovirka  creek.”  David  Cusick  told  a story  of  this  spot,  the  name 
of  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  same  name  elsewhere.  A 
party  from  Ohiokea  “encamped  near  the  lake  Skonyatales ; one 
morning  while  they  were  in  the  camp  a noise  broke  out  in  the  lake ; 
a man  was  sent  immediately  to  see  the  tumult ; he  saw  a great  bear 
on  the  bank  rolling  down  stones  and  logs ; the  monster  appeared 
to  be  in  a great  rage ; a lion  came  out  of  the  lake  and  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  bear,  a severe  contest  ensued,  in  the  meantime  the  bear  was 
beaten  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  bank,  the  next  day  the  men 
went  in  search  of  the  bear ; they  found  the  bear ; one  of  the  fore  legs 
was  so  heavv  that  two  men  could  not  lift  but  a hands  high.” 

Ska-wais'-la,  a point  made  by  bushes,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Lenox. 

Te-diir'-o-quen,  Te-chir-o-quen  and  Tsi-ro-qui  are  variants  of  an 
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early  name  of  Oneida  lake,  as  used  by  the  French.  It  refers  to 
something  white,  and  will  be  treated  later. 

Ti-ach-soch-ra-to-ta,  place  of  white  cedars,  was  a Tuscarora  town 
in  1752,  east  of  Canaseraga.  Part  of  the  word  suggests  Cana- 
stota. 

Ti-och-run'-gwe,  a valley,  was  a Tuscarora  village  of  1752. 

Ti-ough-ni-o-ga  river  had  a branch  here. 

In  1767  Sir  William  Johnson  wrote:  “I  met  the  Indians  at  Tus- 
carora creek,  in  Oneida  lake.”  This  was  Chittenango  creek. 

MONROE  COUNTY 

A-o-we-gwa,  a river  mentioned  by  Hennepin,  about  80  miles  east 
of  Niagara,  seems  the  Genesee,  and  the  name  is  equivalent  to  Owego, 
with  the  same  meaning,  where  the  valley  imdens,  as  it  does  at  Mount 
Morris. 

Chi-li,  an  introduced  name  for  a town,  is  said  to  be  a Peruvian 
word  meaning  land  of  snow.  An  English  pun  might  be  suspected, 
but  it  is  thus  given  in  Webster’s  dictionar}\ 

Ga'-doke-na,  place  of  minnows,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Salmon 
creek  in  Parma. 

Gan-da-chi-o-ra-gon  is  mentioned  in  the  Relation  of  1672,  and 
IS  placed  at  Lima,  being  the  same  as  Keinthe.  Tanochioragon  is  La 
Salle’s  name  for  this.,  Gan-nou-na-ta  is  the  same  place. 

Ga-nye'-o-dat-ha,  a short  distance  up  Irondequoit  creek,  was 
De  Nonville’s  landing  place  according  to  Marshall. 

Ga'-sko-sa-ga,  at  the  falls,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Rochester.  Gas- 
konchiagon  or  Gaskonchiagou  was  a frequent  early  name  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  Little  Seneca  or  Genesee  river,  alluding  to  the  falls. 
It  was  also  one  frequent  name  of  Oswego  Falls  and  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  From  this  came  Tsinontchiouagon  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Genesee  on  early  maps.  Charlevoix  described  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  in  1721,  regretting  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  falls 
till  he  had  passed  the  place.  He  said : This  river  is  call  Cascon- 

chiagon,  and  is  very  narrow  and  shallow  at  its  discharge  into  the 
lake.  A little  higher  it  is  240  feet  in  breadth,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  is  water  enough  to  float  the  largest  ships.  Two  leagues  from 
its  mouth  you  are  stopped  by  a fall,  which  seems  to  be  about  60  feet 
high,  and  240  feet  broad ; a musket  shot  above  this  you  find  a second 
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of  the  same  breadth,  l^nt  not  so  hi^ii  by  a third ; and  V2  league  higher 
still  a third,  which  is  full  100  feet  high,  and  360  feet  broad.” 

The  name  was  written  Caskonchagon  in  1755  and  Kaskonchiagou 
in  1756.  Morgan  gave  Ga-skd-sa-go-wa  as  the  Onondaga  name  of 
Rochester  but  this  means  great  falls.  George  T.  Harris  gave  an 
interesting  summary,  as  follows : 

1'he  Seneca  word  for  waterfall  is  Gah-sko-sa-deh.  It  has  several  « 
forms  of  application.  Collectively  all  the  falls  in  Rochester  would 
be  termed  Gah-sko-sa-deh-ne-o,  or  many  falls.  If  we  wish  to  say 
“ at  the  falls,”  the  form  would  be  Gaht-sko-sa-go.  Each  distinct 
section  of  the  river  had  its  descriptive  title.  From  the  State  dam 
in  Rochester  to  Court  street  it  was  Gah-na-wan-deh,  a rough  stream 
or  rapids.  The  upper  fall,  once  located  where  the  Erie  canal  aque- 
duct now  crosses  the  river,  was  Gah-sko-so-ne-wah,  or  small  falls. 
The  fall  north  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  Railroad  bridge  was  Gah-sko-so-wa- 
neh,  or  great  falls.  The  lower  fall  was  called  Gah-sko-sah-go,  under 
or  below  the  falls.  . . The  primitive  form  was  Gas-kon-cha-gon, 

another  form  of  Gah-sko-sah-deh. 

Ge-ne-see  river,  beautiful  valley. 

Gi-ni-sa-ga,  in  the  valley,  is  Allen’s  creek  near  Irondequoit  bay. 

Gweh'-ta-a-ne-te-car-nun-do'-teh,  red  village,  is  Morgan’s  name 
for  Brockport. 

Ho-ne-o'-ye  falls  and  creek.  The  name  signifies  finger  lying,  but 
properly  belongs  to  the  lake  and  an  early  town  near  it.  The  falls 
have  a distinct  name  given  below. 

l-ron'-de-quoit  has  many  forms,  applying  to  the  bay  but  not  to  the 
creek,  except  in  the  sense  of  being  at  the  bay.  Morgan  gave  the 
name  of  Neo-da-on-da-quat,  meaning  simply  a bay,  which  comes 
short  of  the  full  sense.  In  his  geographical  scheme  of  the  Iroquois 
territory  the  word  differs  in  spelling  and  accent  from  that  in  his  list 
of  names,  but  not  essentially.  Kaniatarontaquat,  used  in  1684,  is 
quite  literal.  Charlevoix  described  it  as  a beautiful  place  and  called  - 
it  the  bay  of  the  Tsonnonthouans  or  Senecas.  The  Onondagas  called 
it  Cheorontok,  and  in  a journal  of  1759  it  appears  as  Nidenindequeat. 

On  the  Jesuit  map  of  1665  it  is  Andiatarontawat,  sometimes  incor- 
rectly quoted  as  Andiatarontagot.  In  his  Gazetteer  of  1813  Spafford 
iias  a brief  note  on  the  name,  saying;  “The  Indian  name  of  this  Bay 
is  Teoronto ; which  signifies  in  the  dialect  of  the  Onondagas  almost 
lake;  and  these  people  still  persist  in  that  name.”  This  is  a good 
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definition  of  one  of  the  above  forms,  and  the  word  may  be  compared 
with  Cheorontok.  Mr  Spafiford,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
this,  and  in  a later  edition  he  said : 

The  Teoronto  bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  merits  more  particular 
notice,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  speak  of  Gerundegut,  Irondc- 
quoit,  and  Irondequot,  names  by  which  it  was  also  known.  The 
Indians  call  it  Teoronto,  a sonorous  and  purely  Indian  name,  too 
good  to  be  supplanted  by  such  vulgarisms  as  Gerundegut,  or  Iron- 
dequot. . . . Teoronto,  or  Tche-o-ron-tok,  perhaps  rather  nearer 
the  Indian  pronunciation,  is  the  place  zvhcre  the  waves  breathe  and 
die,  or  gasp  and  expire.  Let  a person  of  as  much  discernment  as 
these  savages,”  watch  the  motion  of  the  waters  in  this  bay,  facing 
the  n.,  after  a storm  on  the  lake,  or  a vigorous  gale,  and  he  will 
admire  the  aptitude  of  the  name. 

This  is  ingenious  and  delightful,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  early 
and  present  name  of  the  bay.  There  was  a Toronto  on  the  shore 
in  Orleans  county,  but  none  here,  and  Harris  says  Spafford  had  his 
information  from  Mississaga  Indians. 

Marshall  said  Irondeqnoit  was  a Mohawk  and  not  a Seneca  name, 
and  that  it  meant  a jam  of  doodwood.  It  is  difficult  to  sustain  this 
meaning.  He  added : “The  Seneca  name  is  O-’nyiu'-da-on'-da-gwat, 
and  means  a bay  or  cove ; literally  a turning  out  or  going  aside  of 
the  lake ; composed  of  Ga-nyiu-daeh,  lake,  and  O-da-gwah,  it  turns 
out  or  goes  aside.  The  name  given  by  De  Nonville  (Ganniataron- 
tagouat)  is  the  same  in  the  Mohawk  dialect.”  This  is  a sound  state- 
ment. A few  early  forms  may  be  added,  as  Irondegatt  and  Jeron- 
dokat  in  1687,  Oniadarondaquat  in  1701,  Jerondoquitt,  lerondoquet 
and  Thereondequat  in  1720,  and  Rnndigut  in  1799. 

Notice  should  also  be  taken  of  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  name  of 
Toronto,  by  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark,  in  the  archeological  report  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  for  1899.  He  derives  this  from  the  name  of  Irondeqnoit 
bay,  as  signifying  a bay,  door,  or  entrance  into  a country,  showing 
that  the  name  of  Toronto  is  contained  in  this  as  given  by  De  Lam- 
berville  in  1684.  To  show  this  more  clearly  he  retains  the  spelling 
hut  divides  the  word  into  Kania-Taronto-Gonat.  This  will  appear 
in  other  forms.  He  quotes  with  approval  O’Callaghan’s  definition  : 
“Literally  an  opening  into  or  from  a lake  ; an  inlet  or  bay ; from 
Kaniatare,  a lake,  and  Hotontogouan,  to  opend'  The  references  to 
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Pownall’s  name  of  Lake  Champlain  are  good  points  in  this  paper, 
and  he  considers  Irondeqnoit  as  thus  meaning  a door  of  the  country, 
and  Toronto  a derivative. 

Ke-int-he,  a Seneca  town  of  1677.  d'his  name  was  also  given  to 
a Cayuga  village  of  the  same  period,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  in 
Canada. 

Ne-a'-ga  Wa-a-gwen-ne-yu,  NiaL^ara  lake  footpath  is  a Seneca 
name  given  by  Morgan  for  the  trail  near  l.ake  Ontario. 

0"-at-ka,  an  opening,  is  his  name  for  Scottsville,  and  it  is  also 
applied  to  Allen’s  creek  in  Genesee  county. 

O-hu-de-a-ra  is  a Seneca  name  for  Lake  Ontario,  according  to 
some,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

O-neh'-chi-geh,  long  ago,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Sandy  creek. 

Sgo-sa-ist-hoh,  where  the  szvell  dashes  against  the  precipice,  is 
applied  by  Harris  to  a rift  on  Irondequoit  creek,  above  the  dugway 
mills.  Marshall  wrote  it  Sgoh'-sa-is'-thah,  with  the  same  place  and 
meaning.  The  first  division  is  best. 

Sko'-sa-is-to,  fails  rebounding  from  an  obstruction,  is  Morgan’s 
name  for  Honeoye  Falls. 

Ta-e-ga-ron-di-es,  visited  by  La  Mothe  and  Hennepin  in  1678,  was 
Totiakton,  and  was  called  Thegarondies  by  Lahontan  in  1687. 

To-ti-ak'-ton,  a Seneca  village  mentioned  by  Greenhalgh  in  1677, 
was  on  an  abrupt  bend  of  Honeoye  creek,  and  had  its  name  from  its 
situation,  the  word  meaning  bend  or  bending.  Greenhalgh  called  it 
Tiotohatton,  and  said  it  “ is  near  the  river  Tiottehatton,  which  sig- 
nifies bending.”  Morgan  gave  it  as  Da-yo'-de-hok-to,  a bended 
creek.  Doty  wrote  it  Totiakto,  following  Marshall.  The  French 
sometimes  made  it  Totiakton,  but  called  the  last  Seneca  castle  de- 
stroyed in  1687,  Theodehacto.  It  had  then  been  moved  to  a site 
west  of  Honeove  Falls.  The  Seneca  chief  Blacksmith  gave  it  the 
name  of  De-yib-di-haak'-do,  the  bend.  This  was  the  Mission  of  la 
Concepcion,  often  called  Sonnontouan  by  the  Jesuits.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  so  called  by  the  Senecas,  as  this  meant  the 
great  hill,  being  their  national  name  and  not  suited  to  either  site. 

Wah-gah-ah-yeh,  the  old  fort,  was  the  Seneca  name  for  an  early 
earthwork  at  Handford’s  landing  in  Rochester.  Harris  said  the  full 
descriptive  name  would  be  Twah-dah-a-la-ha-la,  or  fort  on  a hill. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

All  the  early  Mohawk  towns  of  the  historic  period  in  New  York 
are  in  this  county,  three  earlier  ones  lying  north  and  west.  The 
Mahican  boundary  line  followed  the  hilltops  east  of  Schoharie  creek 
and  near  the  line  of  Albany  county,  and  at  one  time  the  western 
Mohawk  boundary  was  at  Little  Falls.  The  sites  of  the  towns  were 
often  changed,  and  several  names  might  be  given  to  one,  or  some 
small  village  might  have  none  on  record.  In  a few  instances  the 
name  followed  the  town  in  its  removals. 

A-dri-u-cha  or  A-dri-u-tha  is  a name  applied  by  W.  Max  Reid  to 
Buttermilk  falls  near  Cranesville  and  to  the  vicinity.  There  were 
no  Mohawk  towns  apparently  as  far  east  as  this,  but  the  name  has 
been  connected  with  that  of  Adriochten,  principal  chief  of  the  first 
Mohawk  castle  in  1634,  that  being  then  west  of  Schoharie  creek, 
while  Cranesville  is  far  to  the  east.  Flis  name  might  be  derived 
from  ateriatha,  to  be  valicDit. 

A-ha-rig-do-wa-nigh-an-igh  was  a name  for  Timmerman’s  creek 

in  1754- 

An-da-ra-gue  or  Andaraque,  the  town  where  De  Tracy  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  October  17,  1666,  of  taking  possession  of 
this  Mohawk  fort  and  four  others,  with  all  the  lands  around  them. 
The  name  is  contracted  from  Teandarague,  often  written  Teon- 
doroge.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  name  of  Ticonderoga,  lacking 
only  the  prefix. 

An-ni-es  or  Agniers,  people  of  the  flint.  There  are  other  French 
forms  of  dhe  national  name  of  the  Mohawks,  which  was  not  that  by 
which  they  are  popularly  known.  Anniegue'  was  a name  for  their 
country. 

As-ser-u-e  was  the  first  castle  and  that  of  the  Turtles  in  1644, 
according  to  Megapolensis.  It  was  a little  west  of  Schoharie  creek, 
and  the  name  was  a variant  of  another.  It  might  refer  to  good  axes 
owned  there,  but  more  probably  to  putting  something  into  the  water, 
to  cross  the  creek  or  river. 

At-he-dagh-que  was  a place  at  St  Johnsville  in  1733.. 

Ca-daugh-ri-ty,  steep  hanks,  or  perpendieiilar  wall.  On  some 
patents  it  is  Ka-da-ro-de,  giving  a broad  sound  to  the  second  syl- 
lable. Sauthier’s  map  has  it  Cadaredie,  on  both  sides  of  Aries  kill. 
Boyd  erroneously  derived  it  from  Canada,  village,  and  oquari,  bear. 
Simms  called  it  a landslide  on  Schoharie  creek,  in  the  town  of 
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Florida,  and  added : “About  2 miles  up  the  Schoharie  from  the 
Mohawk,  the  eastern  shore  terminates  with  a bold  hlul¥  to  the 
stream,  which  originated  the  Indian  Ca-daugh-ri-ta,  meaning  steep 
bank  or  perpendicular  zvall.  The  aboriginal  name  still  attaches  to 
this  locality.” 

Ca-ha-ni-a-ga  was  mentioned,  as  the  first  town  on  the  river  in 
1677.  Though  this  suggests  the  national  name  it  was  intended  for 
Caugh-na-wa-ga,  on  the  rapids. 

East  Canada  creek  has  other  Indian  names. 

Ca-na-ge-re  may  he  the  later  Canagora  in  another  place,  being 
the  second  castle  and  south  of  the  river  in  1634.  It  may  be  derived 
from  Gannagare,  a great  pole.  It  was  west  of  some  great  flats  and 
was  also  called  Wetdashet  by  Van  .Curler. 

Ca-na-go-ra  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  1677,  and  was 
the  Banagiro  of  1644  (an  error  for  Kanagiro),  the  castle  of  the 
Bears.  The  French  gave  this  the  name  of  Gandagaro  in  1669.  At 
first  sight  it  suggests  a large  village  as  a meaning,  but  this  can  not 
be  sustained.  Bruyas,  however,  says  of  one  of  his  Mohawk  words, 
“ Ganniagwari,  a she  bear.  This  is  the  name  of  the  Mohawk,”  and 
a word  derived  from  this  may  well  have  been  applied  to  a town 
peopled  by  the  Bear  clan.  It  seems  the  same  town  as  the  last  in  a 
new  situation. 

Ca-na-jo-ha-rie  is  rendered  Ga-na-jo-hi'-e  by  Morgan,  and  defined 
zvashing  the  basin.  This  should  be  kettle,  which  the  first  three  syl- 
lables signify.  Mr  Morgan  made  a note  on  his  interpretation: 
“ In  the  bed  of  the  Canajoharie  creek  there  is  said  to  be  a basin, 
several  feet  in  diameter,  with  a symmetrical  concavity,  washed  out 
in  the  rock.  Hence  the  name  Ca-na-jo'-ha-e.  One  would  naturally 
have  expected  to  have  found  the  Indian  village  upon  this  creek, 
instead  of  the  Ot-squa-go.”  There  was  an  Indian  village  just  west 
of  the  creek,  but  he  mistook  the  location  of  the  Canajoharie  of 
King  Hendrick’s  day,  which  was  at  Indian  Castle  in  Danube,  and 
not  at  Fort  Plain.  There  may  have  been  several  towns  of  the 
name. 

Spafiford  said:  “This  name  is  of  Indigene  origin.  Canajoharie, 

as  spoken  by  the  Mohawk  Indians,  signifies  the  pot  or  kettle  that 
zvashes  itself.  The  name  was  first  applied  to  a whirlpool  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  falls  of  the  creek  that  now  bears  the  name.”  French 
said  that  the  name  of  the  town  was  “ Canajoxharie  in  the  act  of 
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incorporation.  Indian  name,  Ga-na-jo-hi-e,  said  to  signify  ‘ a kettle- 
shaped hole  in  the  rock,’  or  ‘ the  pot  that  washes  itself,’  and  refers 
to  a deep  hole  worn  in  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.” 

Perhaps  the  best  early  account  is  that  of  Professor  Dwight,  writ- 
ten about  a century  since : 

We  all  visited  the  Canajoharoo,  (so  the  word  is  spelt  by  Mr 
Kirkland),  or  great  boiling  pot,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Six  Nations. 
'Fhis  pot  is  a vast  cavity  in  a mass  of  limestone,  forming  the  bed 
of  the  mill  stream  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  . . When  the 

water  is  high,  it  pours  furiously  down  the  ledge  of  the  same  rock, 
crossing  the  stream  just  above,  into  the  Canajoharoo,  and  causing 
it  to  boil  with  a singular  violence,  and  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  a caldron,  foaming-  with  vehement  agitation  over  its  brim. 

Whatever  the  origin  or  connection  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
general  correctness  of  the  interpretation.  In  his  early  list  of  Mo- 
hawk words  Bruyas  had  Gannatsiohare,  to  zmsh  the  kettle.  The 
Canajorha  of  1677,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  suggests  this 
name.  In  1700  the  middle  castle  had  the  name,  but  it  eventually 
belonged  to  the  most  western  of  all,  and  to  the  lands  around.  It 
was  written  Canaedsishore  or  Canijoharie  in  1700,  and  Connat- 
chocari  by  the  French  in  1757. 

Ca-na-jor-ha  was  a village  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in 

1677. 

Ca-ni-yeu-ke  or  Teyeondarago  was  the  lowest  Mohawk  castle  in 
1756.  The  first  word  may  be  a corruption  of  the  national  name. 

In  1810  Dr  Samuel  Mitchill  said  he  was  informed  by  John 
Bleecker,  the  Indian  interpreter,  an  Oneida  chief  and  others,  that 
Canneoganaka  lonita'de  was  their  name  for  the  Mohawk  river.  A. 
Cusick  defined  this  small  eontiniiing  sky.  This  might  refer  to  the 
small  but  continuous  reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  water  through  the 
trees.  The  first  part  of  this  name  also  suggests  the  national  name 
of  Canniengas  or  Mohawks. 

Can-ni-un-gaes,  possessors  of  the  hint,  was  a name  for  the  Mo- 
hawks. 

Ca-no-ho-go  was  a name  for  the  third  Mohawk  castle  in  1700, 
being  an  abbreviation  of  Decanohoge. 

Ca-no-wa-ro-de  was  a small  village  west  of  the  first  castle  in 
1634,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  all  villages  of  that  date 
were. 

Caugh-na-wa'-ga  is  written  Ga-na-wa'-da,  on  the  rapids,  by  Mor- 
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gall,  who  gives  it  also  as  ( ia-no'-waii-ga,  which  on  the  wliole  is  bet- 
ter. In  1067  Hruyas  s])oke  of  the  first  Mohawk  castle  as  Ganda- 
wague  and  there  Jogiies  was  killed.  In  1674  Kaghnewage  was  also 
mentioned  as  the  first  castle.  The  more  recent  location  was  at 
I'onda,  where  the  name  was  applied  to  a large  tract  of  land.  Spaf- 
ford  said  ; “Caughnawaga,  it  is  well  known,  was  once  an  Indian 
village,  a principal  town  of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  Ihe  name  sig- 
nifies a coffin,  which  it  receives  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being, 
in  the  river  opposite  that  place,  a large  black  stone,  (still  to  be 
seen)  resembling  a coffin,  and  projecting  from  the  surface  at  low 
water.”  The  Rev.  John  Taylor  (1802)  defined  this  as  cook  the 
kettle,  probably  thinking  of  Canajoharie.  Gallatin  derived  it  from 
Caghnuhwohherleh,  a rapid.  J.  R.  Simms  objected  to  interpreting 
Caughnawaga  atuhe  rapids,  but  forgot  that  the  village  of  this  name 
was  not  always  at  one  spot.  He  said:  “ It  meant,  literally, — stone 

in  the  zvater.  In  the  river,  opposite  to  the  ancient  village  of 
Caughnawaga,  and, 'perhaps,  25  feet  from  the  southern  or  Fulton- 
ville  shore  is  a large  boulder,  which  is  the  last  stone  seen  when  the 
water  is  rising,  and  after  a freshet,  the  first  one  visible  when  the 
water  is  falling.”  This  seems  the  stone  alluded  to  in  the  name 
Cayadutta.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  name  followed  the  town 
in  its  removals,  could  not  have  referred  to  this  stone,  and  was  used 
before  the  Indians  knew  much  of  coffins.  When  some  of  the  Mo- 
hawks removed  to  the  rapids  near  Montreal  they  took  the  old  name 
as  an  appropriate  one  for  their  new  home,  where  it  still  remains. 

Caugh-ne-was-sa  was  placed  by  Schoolcraft  in  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley, but  it  does  not  otherwise  appear.  He  may  have  meant  the  pre- 
ceding name.  , 

Ca-wa-o-ge  or  Na-wa-a-ge  was  a village  east  of  the  fourth  castle 
in  1634.  Van  Curler  often  gave  two  names  to  the  Mohawk  towns. 

Ca-ya-dut-ta  creek,  stone  standing  out  of  the  water,  flows  through 
the  town  of  Mohawk.  Simms  says  this  means  muddy  creek,  but 
this  is  the  definition  of  another  name  applied  to  a stream. 

Chuc-te-nun-da  has  been  erroneously  interpreted  two  sisters,  per- 
haps because  the  North  and  South  Chuctenunda  creeks  are  quite 
near  each  other,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  A.  Cusick  de- 
fined this  as  stony,  and  Pearson  made  it  stone  houses,  from  the 
sheltering  cliffs.  It  is  a name  of  early  occurrence  at  Amsterdam, 
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and  Reid  quotes  from  the  grant  made  to  Adam  Voorhees  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  above  Cranesville  : “ On  the  south  side  ten  mor- 

gens (20  acres)  opposite  a place  called  by  the  Indians  Juchtanunda, 
that  is  ye  stone  house,  being  a hollow  rock  on  ye  river  bank,  where 
ye  Indians  generally  lie  under  when  they  travill  to  and  fro  their 
country.  The  other  pieces  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  a 
little  higher  than  ye  said  hollow  rock  or  stone  house  att  a place 
called  by  the  natives  Syejodenawadde.”  At  Amsterdam  in  1802 
the  Rev.  John  Taylor  said:  “ Near  the  center  of  this  town  Oucta- 
nunda  creek  empties  into  the  Mohawk.”  In  some  documents  it  is 
written  Chucttonaneda. 

Co-wul-li-ga  creek  w^as  defined  Willow  creek  by  French.  It  is 
in  the  town  of  Florida,  and  the  definition  may  be  from  the  accidental 
resemblance  in  the  sound.  It  may  be  a corruption  of  kahow'eya, 
a cmioe,  or  the  Oneida  w’ord  kiowulla,  arrozv. 

In  1753  the  Indians  said  they  had  sold  land  at  Stone  Arabia,  “no 
further  than  the  creek  called  the  Cunstaghrathankre,  in  English  the 
creek  that  is  never  dry” 

Da-da-nas-ka-rie  is  the  name  given  by  Simms  for  a creek  in 
Fonda,  on  the  Flansen  patent  in  1713. 

Da-de-nos-ca-ra  is  the  same  name  as  given  by  French,  wdio  defines 
it  as  trees  having  excrescences.  It  is  in  the  towm  of  IMohaw'k  and 
near  Tribes  Hill.  On  the  United  States  contour  map  it  is 
Danoscara. 

De-ka-no'-ge  or  Decanohoge  was  the  third  castle  in  1756,  and  A. 
Cusick  defined  the  name  as  zvhere  I live. 

Et-a-gra-gon  w’as  a rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Ga-ro-ga  creek,  creek ^on  this  side;  i.  e.  of  the  wilderness,  there 
being  no  Mohawk  towms  west  of  this  for  a long  time.  It  might 
also  be  derived  from  garogon,  to  make  souiething  of  zvood. 

Ili-ro-cois  or  Iroquois  w-as  long  the  French  term  for  the  AIohawTs 
in  particular,  and  hence  of  their  country.  In  1647  Jesuits  spoke 
of  the  Indians  here  as  “ Hiroquois  or  Maquois,  as  the  Dutch  term 
them.” 

I-can-de-ro-ga  or  Jeandarage,  forks  of  tzco  streams,  w^as  a name 
for  the  mouth  of  Schoharie  creek  in  1699,  being  a variant  of 
another. 
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Ju-ta-la'-ga  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the  Amsterdam  or  Chucte- 
nunda  creek,  but  he  thought  the  meaning  was  lost. 

Ka-hek-a-nun-da,  hill  of  berries,  is  in  the  town  of  Mohawk.  This 
definition  is  probably  erroneous,  and  a better  one  may  be  found  in 
karhakoha,  hawk,  and  nunda,  hill.  Barber  and  Howe  quoted  an 
account  of  Tribes  Hill : “ The  Mohawk  name  of  this  elevation  is 

Kaheka-nunda,’  or  ‘ hill  of  berries  ’ ; probably  because  many  l^erries 
were  found  there.  The  ancient  Mohawks  required  their  male 
papooses  to  run  up  and  down  this  hill,  and  those  who  flagged  under 
the  exercise,  were  deemed  unqualifled  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 
war.” 

Ka-na-da-rauk  creek,  bread.  Bruyas  gives  gannatarok  this  mean- 
ing in  Mohawk.  In  speaking  of  the  town  of  Palatine,  Spafford 
said:  “In  the  S.  E.  corner  of  this  town,  just  above  the  Nose,  the 
natives  had,  from  a very  remote  period  of  their  history,  a curious 
kind  of  Indian  corn  mill,  from  which  circumstance  the  little  stream, 
now  called  Bread  creek,  has  its  name.  . . They  called  the  place 
Can-agh-da-rox,  bread  creek,  and  when  the  Europeans  came  to  their 
country,  at  an  early  period,  the  Mohawks  had  a gristmill  erected 
upon  it.”  This  is  a good  story  with  doubtful  features. 

Ka-naugh-ta  Au-ske-ra-da  is  a name  for  Canada  lake.  If  the  last 
word  is  a corruption  of  akaraji  this  would  be  elm  lake. 

Ka-ya-de-ros-se-ras  creek  was  3 miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Eort  Johnson  was  on  the  west  sidf. 

Ken-ha-na-ga-ra,  there  lies  the  river,  according  to  A.  Cusick,  the 
traveler  having  arrived  either  at  the  Mohawk  or  Schoharie  creek. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  an  early  name  for  the  latter,  and  suggests 
the  next. 

Ken-nen-da-ha-re  was  a name  for  the  Nose,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Mohawk.  Tooker  wrote  this  Kanendakherie,  a high  mountain, 
and  assigned  it  to  Anthony’s  Nose  on  the  Hudson,  an  obvious  error. 

Ma-qua,  a bear,  was  the  Algonquin  name  for  the  Mohawk  nation 
used  by  the  Dutch,  and  hence  the  river  was  often  called  the  Maquas 
kill.  Mohawk  was  from  moho,  to  cat  living  things.  In  1676  they 
were  mentioned  as  “ Maugwa-wogs,  or  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters. 
A later  writer  supposed  the  word  meant  muskrat  river,  but  he  also 
derived  it  from  moho,  to  eat,  defining  it  cannibal  river.  Most  In- 
dians sometimes  literally  devoured  their  enemies. 
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Och-ni-on-da-ge  was  a name  for  the  first  castle  in  1700,  being 
the  variant  of  a frequent  name.  The  first  Mohawk  church  was 
built  there. 

Ogh-rack-ie  was  Auries  creek,  and  French  said  the  latter  name 
was  from  an  Indian  called  Adrian. 

Og-sa-da-go,  at  the  mouth  of  Schoharie  creek,  was  mentioned  as 
the  first  Mohawk  castle  in  1700.  It  had  many  names. 

O-i-o-gue'  is  the  Mohawk  on  Sanson’s  map  of  1656,  but  was  else- 
where applied  to  the  Hudson.  As  it  means  simply  at  the  river,  it 
could  be  given  to  any  large  stream. 

O-na-we-dake,  a great  flat  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

O-ne-ka-gonck-a  was  a name  for  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  Scho- 
harie creek  in  1634. 

O-no-ger-re-ah  was  Flat  creek  at  Sprakers. 

Os-qua-ge  or  Oh-qua-ge,  place  of  hulled  corn  soup,  according  to 
A.  Cusick,  was  a village  west  of  the  third  castle  in  1634.  It  sug- 
gests the  latter  Oquaga. 

Os-se-ru-e-non,  Osserrion,  Asserue  and  Oneugioure  were  early 
names  of  the  first  castle.  The  first  three  are  synonymous. 

Os-ta-gra-go  is  another  name  for  Etagrago,  and  is  to  be  preferred. 
It  was  applied  to  a rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Mr  Simms  said : “ Oswegatchie  is  a local  name  in  the  easterly 

part  of  the  town  of  Palatine,  not  far  from  \\diere  the  brave  Colonel 
Brown  fell,  in  Oct.  1780.  The  curve  in  the  hill  may  be  the  bend  in 
the  Mohawk,  where  the  former  approaches  it  so  abruptly  at  the 
Nose,  gives  the  key  to  the  name.”  He  thought  this  meant  going 
around  the  hill,  which  is  an  error. 

Ot-squa'-go  creeks  is  written  O-squa'-go,  under  a bridge,  by  Mor- 
gan. It  is  in  the  town  of  Minden,  and  the  latter  name  appears 
above. 

Ot-sque-ne  is  a small  tributary  of  the  last,  mentioned  in  1790. 

Ot-stun'-go  is  another  tributary  in  Minden. 

Ron-da-hacks  was  a name  for  Crum  creek  in  1754,  apparentlv 
derived  from  Adirondacks,  but  possibly  a corruption  of  kan^darauk, 
bread. 

Schan-a-tis-sa  was  a village  near  the  middle  Mohawk  castle  on 
a map  of  1655.  The  odd  interpretation  given  me  was  little  long 
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short  village.  That  is,  in  the  Indian  way  of  speaking,  not  a very 
long,  in  fact  a very  short  village. 

Scho-har-ie  creek  is  written  Sko-har'-le,  hoodwood,  by  Morgan. 
This  is  a well  established  definition;  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
corrupted  from  skaihoriati,  translated  beyond  the  stream  by  Brnyas, 
as  it  lay  east  of  the  Mohawk  towns,  h idler  treatment  is  reserved 
for  Schoharie  county. 

Sen-at-sy-cros-sy  was  the  second  small  village  west  of  the  first 
castle  in  1634. 

Shack-ar-ack-o-img-ha  was  a name  for  Zimmerman’s  creek  in 
Golden’s  survey  of  1754. 

Si-et-i-os-ten-rah-re.  Brnyas  mentioned  a Mohawk  village  of 
this  name,  which  was  partly  derived  from  ostenra,  a rock. 

So-ha-ni-dis-se  was  the  third  castle  in  1634,  there  being  then  four. 
It  seems  a name  already  given,  but  Van  Curler  wrote  it  Rehana- 
disse  on  his  return. 

Sy-e-jo-de-na-wadrde. 

Ta-ra-jo-rhies  is  the  name  for  Prospect  hill.  Fort  Plain,  given 
by  French  and  defined  hill  of  health.  It  is  a commanding  situation 
and  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  which  Morgan  thought  the 
true  Canajoharie.  The  name  probably  came  from  that  of  Tar- 
rachioris,  a Mohawk  chief  killed  at  Lake  George  in  1755. 

Te-car-hu-har-lo'-da,  zisible  oz’cr  the  creek,  is  Morgan’s  name 
for  East  Canada  creek. 

Te-hat-ir-i-ho-ke-a  is  D.  Cusick’s  name  for  the  Mohawks. 
Te-ko-ha-ra-wa  is  given  by  French  as  a supposed  name  of  Cana- 
joharie creek,  meaning  a valley. 

Te-no-to-ge  and  Tenotogehatage  are  Van  Curler’s  names  for  the 
fourth  castle  in  1634.  As  but  three  castles  are  usually  reckoned  this 
is  the  name  of  the  last.  Megapolensis  called  it  Thenondiogo,  the 
castle  of  the  Wolf  clan.  It  was  a large  town  and  had  many  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  1634,  the  fort  being  then  on  the 
south  side. 

Te-on-da-lo'-ga,  tzuo  streams  coming  together,  is  Morgan’s  name 
for  Fort  Hunter.  It  has  been  written  Te-ah'-ton-ta-lo'-ga,  and  the 
name  appears  in  so  many  forms  that  other  meanings  might  be  sug- 
gested. This  was  the  site  of  the  first  or  lower  Mohawk  castle. 
Te-ye-on-da-ro-ge  is  the  same  as  the  last,  appearing  as  the  name 
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of  the  first  castle  in  1756,  near  lfi:>rt  hlnnter.  It  was  not  far  from 
that  site  wfiien  first  known,  hut  had  many  names,  some  coming  from 
slight  changes  in  location  and  referring  to  a hill.  A few  variants  of 
this  name  follow.  It  was  written  Tionondoroge  in  1691,  Trenon- 
droge  in  1693,  Tiononderoga  in  1733,  and  Ticonderoga  and  Tin- 
nandora  in  1768.  That  this  name  and  that  of  the  historic  Ticon- 
deroga had  the  same  origin  hardly  admits  of  a doubt.  At  first  it 
referred  to  the  meeting  of  utters,  sometimes  near  a hill. 

Tha-yen-dak-hi-ke,  a cliff  on  the  Mohawk,  by  a stream  near  the 
Nose. 

Tingh-ta-nan'-da,  a creek  near  Amsterdam,  is  the  Chuctenunda 
on  Sauthier’s  map,  and  from  this  the  name  is  derived. 

“ Tin-nan-dro-gi-se’s  Great  Flatt,”  of  1756,  was  at  Fort  Hunter. 

Ti-on-on-do-gue  in  1677,  Thenondiogo  in  1644,  Tionontoguen  in 
1670,  and  Tionondoge  in  1693,  are  variants  of  the  name  of  the  third 
castle,  much  resembling  that  of  the  first.  Though  once  on  the 
south  side  of  the  MohawT  it  w'as  removed  to  the  north  bank,  and 
the  name  was  appropriate  to  its  situation  on  a hill. 

Tu-a-yon-ha-ron-w^a  falls  is  on  a map  of  1790,  and  in  the  towm 
of  Canajoharie.  It  refers  to  a valley. 

Tu-ech-to-na,  a creek  south  of  Amsterdam,  seems  the  Chucte- 
nunda, and  may  be  intended  for  that  w^ord,  but  shortened. 

Tu-ech-ta-non-da  creek  is  on  Sauthier’s  map,  and  is  the  South 
Chuctenunda,  the  name  being  less  changed  than  the  last. 

Tw^a-da-a-la-ha'-la,  fort  on  a hill  is  ^lorgan’s  name  for  Fort  Plain. 

Ut-lo-go-wan-ke  was  the  mouth  of  Flat  creek,  at  Sprakers. 

Was-cont-ha  is, on  the  map  of  the  New^  Hampshire  grants,  and 
was  south  of  the  river  and  of  Sir  William  Johnson’s  house.  It  has 
some  reference  to  a bridge. 

Wet-da-shet  is  one  of  Van  Curler’s  names  for  the  second  castle. 
This  had  no  palisades  at  that  time,  and  he  saw  little  except  numer- 
ous graves.  There  were  but  16  houses  and  these  were  not  of  the 
largest  size.  This  castle  is  not  in  the  later  lists.  For  a long  time 
there  were  three  and  then  but  two  castles.  In  the  French  act  of 
possession  in  1666,  however,  mention  is  made  of  Andaraque  and 
four  other  forts.  These  appear  to  have  been  merely  villages  and 
are  unnamed. 

In  the  journal  which  Mr  Wilson  attributed  to  Van  Curler  there 
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is  no  internal  evidence  that  he  was  the  writer  and  the  belief  of  this 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  O’Callaghan’s  statement  that  he 
came  to  New  York  in  1630.  Mr  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  of  the  State 
Library,  has  closely  examined  the  Van  Rensselaer  manuscripts  and 
writes  me  that  he  has  “ not  found  a single  reference  to  Van  Curler 
before  1638.  The  letters  in  the  Bowier  collection  show  beyond 
question  that  he  came  in  that  year.”  The  journalist  says  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners,  and  mentions  his  two  companions  by 
name.  As  the  references  are  to  the  journal  as  named  by  Wilson, 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  convenience,  with  this  statement 
of  their  real  character. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY 

Schoolcraft  gave  some  Indian  names  in  this  county,  part  of  which 
depend  on  his  authority  alone,  nor  do  his  interpretations  always 
meet  with  favor. 

A-bic,  a rock,  is  his  name  for  a rock  rising  in  the  Battery. 

Ash-i-bic  he  derived  from  this  and  assigned  it  to  a ridge  north 
of  Beekmen  street. 

Ga-no'-no  is  Morgan’s  Iroquois  name  for  New  York,  but  with- 
out any  definition.  The  Onondagas  call  it  Kanono,  but  do  not  now 
definitely  know  its  origin.  It  belongs  to  the  city  but  may  be  used 
for  the  State.  Mr  Brant-Sero  defines  Kanoono,  fresh-water  basin, 
in  allusion  to  New  York  harbor. 

Ish-pa-te-na  was  applied  by  Schoolcraft  to  Richmond  Hill. 

Kap-see,  afterward  Copsie  point,  is  his  name  for  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Battery.  He  defined  it  a safe  place  for  landing.  When 
Ruttenber  wrote  (1872)  he  said  this  was  still  known  to  some  as 
Copsie  point. 

Ki-oshk,  gull  island,  is  Schoolcraft  s name  for  Ellis  island. 

La-ap-ha-wach-king,  place  of  stringing  wampum  beads.  This  is 
a reputed  Muncey  name  for  Manhattan  island,  but  is  placed  by 
some  in  Westchester  county.  Heckewelder  said : “ They  say  this 

name  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  beads  among 
them  by  Europeans,  and  that  after  the  Europeans  returned,  wher- 
ever one  looked,  the  Indians  were  seen  stringing  beads  and  wam- 
pum the  whites  gave  them.” 

La-pin-i-kan,  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  Greenwich,  probably  should 
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commence  with  S,  as  in  Saponanican,  another  name  for  this  place. 

Man-hat-tan,  the  island,  is  equivalent  to  the  Delaware  word 
Manatey.  Zeisberger  wrote  it  Minatey  and  Menatey.  Trumbull 
has  Munnohhanit  and  Menohhannet,  on  an  island,  in  the  Natick 
dialect;  but  says  elsewhere  that  Manataanung  or  Manatees  is  the 
name  of  New  York,  ung  being  a locative  affix.  ^ Tooker  now  derives 
the  name  from  manah,  island,  and  atin,  hill,  thus  making  it  hilly 
island.  Heckewelder  could  not  find  that  there  ever  was  a distinct 
nation  called  Manhattans,  and  concluded  that  the  island  was  called 
Man-a-hat-ta-ni  by  the  Delawares,  and  was  inhabited  by  them. 
This  they  now  claim.  De  Laet,  however,  in  1625  said  that  the 
Manatthans  were  a wicked  nation  and  deadly  enemies  of  the  San- 
kikani,  living  opposite  them  on  the  west  shore  of  the  river.  As  the 
word  simply  refers  to  those  dwelling  on  an  island,  several  intelli- 
gent writers  have  given  the  same  name  to  those  who  lived  on 
Staten  Island,  and  who  had  the  same  title  to  it.  Schoolcraft  alone 
thought  the  word  meant  people  of  the  whirlpool. 

Under  another  similar  name,  Man-a-hat-ta-nink,  place  of  general 
intoxication.  Heckewelder  and  others  have  related  a story  of  this, 
not  well  proved,  but  he  also  wrote  it  Manahachtanienk,  with  the 
same  meaning.  Then  he  gave  it  as  Manahachtanienk  (probably  the 
same),  cluster  of  islands  with  channels  everywhere.  Some  Dela- 
wares recently  referred  it  to  the  use  of  a kind  of  arrowwood  found 
there.  They  said : 

Our  traditions  affirm  that  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
America  our  nation  resided  on  the  island  of  New  York.  We  called 
that  island  Manahatouh,  the  place  where  timber  is  procured  for 
hows  and  arrows.  The  word  is  compounded  of  N’manhumin,  / 
gather,  and  tanning,  at  the  place.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
was  a grove  of  hickory  trees  of  peculiar  strength  and  toughness. 
Our  fathers  held  this  timber  in  high  esteem,  as  material  for  con- 
structing bows,  war  clubs,  etc. 

Washington  Irving’s  humorous  definitions  may  not  be  as  well 
known  as  they  once  were.  In  his  quaint  history  of  New  York  he 
said : 

The  name  most  current  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  likewise 
countenanced  by  the  great  historian  Van  der  Donck,  is  Manhattan ; 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a custom  among  the  squaws,  in 
the  early  settlement,  of  wearing  men’s  hats,  as  is  still  done  among 
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many  tribes.  ‘‘  Hence/’  as  vve  are  told  by  an  old  g-overnor,  who 
was  somewhat  of  a wag,  and  flourished  almost  a century  since,  and 
liad  ])aid  a visit  to  the  wits  of  Philadelphia,  “ hence  arose  the  appella- 
tion of  man-hat-on,  first  given  to  the  Indians,  and  afterwards  to  the 
island  ” — a stupid  joke!  — but  well  enough  for  a governor.  . . . 

There  is  another  founded  on  still  more  ancient  and  indisputable  au- 
thority, which  I particularly  delight  in,  seeing  it  is  at  once  poetical, 
melodious,  and  significant,  and  this  is  recorded  in  the  before  men- 
tioned voyage  of  the  great  Hudson,  written  by  Master  Juet;  who 
clearly  and  correctly  calls  it  Manna-hatta,  that  is  to  say,  the  island 
of  manna,  or  in  other  words,  ‘‘  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.’’ 

The  name  given  by  Juet  on  returning  from  the  voyage  up  the 
river,  that  of  Manna-hata,  is  the  earliest  on  record,  furnishing  a 
hint  for  Irving’s  fancy.  The  other  pun  came  from  a familiar  cus- 
tom of  Indian  women,  still  existing. 

Min-na-han-onck,  on  or  at  the  island,  was  a name  for  Blackwell’s 
island  in  1637,  from  menahan,  island,  and  uck,  place. 

Min-ne-ais,  Bedloe’s  island,  was  defined  lesser  island,  by  School- 
craft. It  might  be  from  minneash,  meaning  either  berries  or  nuts. 

Min-ne-wits  island,  below  Hellgate  and  so  called  in  1663,  may 
have  been  of  either  Dutch  or  Indian  origin.  Tooker  thought  it 
tlie  former.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  defined  pine  island. 

Mus-coo-ta,  meadow  or  grass  land,  was  a meadow  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  near  Kingsbridge.  In  1638  it  was  called  Mus- 
cota,  a flat  near  Harlem.  The  term  was  usually  applied  to  wet 
land. 

Nagh-tongk,  sandy  place,  is  the  name  given  to  Corlaer’s  Hook 
by  Benson  and  Schoolcraft.  French  wrote  it  Nechtank.  Nagunt 
means  a sandy  place. 

O-ci-toc  was  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  a hight  of  land  near  Niblo’s. 

Pag-ganck  was  a name  for  Governor’s  island  in  1637.  The  Dutch 
called  it  Nut  island,  and  the  name  may  be  derived  from  pohk,  to 
break  open,  and  the  terminal  locative’  making  a place  for  cracking 
nuts. 

Pen-a-bick  was  ScKoolcraft’s  name  for  Washington  Heights,  de- 
rived from  abic,  a rock.  This  probably  originated  with  him. 

Rech-ta-uck  was  a name  for  Corlaer’s  Hook,  which  Ruttenber 
derived  from  reckwa,  sand,  making  the  meaning  the  same  as  that 
of  another  name. 
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Sa-po-kan-ick-an  was  near  land  patented  June  7>  1639,  and  was 
in  the  Ninth  ward  of  New  York.  Land  was  also  bought  at  Sapo- 
kannickan  in  1640.  Ruttenber  placed  this  below  Greenwich  avenue, 
and  supposed  it  meant  a carrying  place,  from  sipon,  a river,  and 
oningan,  a portage.  Greenwich  point  was  called  Sapohannickan  in 
1638  and  Sappokanike  in  1680.  Tooker  quotes  from  early  docu- 
ments some  facts  bearing  on  this  name,  which  also  occurs  on  Long 
Island.  In  1639  there  was  on  Manhattan  island  “ a piece  of  land 
near  Sapokanikan  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  strand  road.”  The 
same  year  there  was  mentioned  on  this  island  a ‘‘  Tobacco  planta- 
tion near  Sapohanican  with  palisades  around  it.”  In  1640  appears 
” this  present  plantation  situate  against  the  reed-valley  beyond  Sap- 
pokanican  on  the  Island  Manhate.”  Frenow  suggested  that  this 
was  an  Indian  village  near  Gansevoort  street.  Tooker  said : “ The 
name  is  from  the  Del.  Skappeu,  ‘ wet,’  hakihakan,  ‘ a field,  planta- 
tion, land  broken  up  for  cultivation.’  Probably  a wet  or  moist  field 
near  the  meadow,  on  low  ground.”  This  place,  however,  was  not 
the  tobacco  plantation,  but  near  it. 

Schep-moes  kill,  mentioned  in  1639,  was  between  47th  and  52d 
streets,  and  the  name  seems  from  sepoemese,  a little  rivulet. 

The  Indians  near  Manhattan  called  the  Dutch  Schwonnack  or 
Swaneckes,  people  of  the  salt  water. 

Ten-ke-nas,  an  uninhabited  tract,  was  a name  for  Ward’s  island 
in  1637,  when  it  was  purchased. 

Wer-pos  is  the  thicket,  according  to  Tooker,  but  Schoolcraft 
wrote  it  Warpoes,  deriving  it  from  wawbose,  a hare,  and  calling  it 
place  of  rabbits.  The  latter  has  no  support  in  eastern  dialects,  nor 
does  the  former  seem  well  sustained.  Ruttenber  speaks  of  it  as 
Warpoes,  placing  it  on  high  land  near  a pond  formerly  in  Centre 
street. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 

A-jo'-yok-ta,  fishing  creek,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Johnson’s  creek. 
The  latter  name  belongs  to  a village  here,  but  most  of  the  creek 
is  in  Orleans  county. 

A-qua-ra-ge,  near  Niagara  Falls  in  1687,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  following  name. 

Ca-ha-qua-ra-ghe  has  been  defined  neek  just  under  the  chin,  and 
seems  appropriate  to  the  name  of  Niagara,  which  means  a neck. 
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but  the  old  definition  of  the  former,  as  a cap,  seems  the  true  one, 
and  was  originally  ^iven  hy  David  Ciisick.  ft  was  also  used  for 
the  river  above  the  falls  in  1726,  in  the  deed  of  trust,  the  line  run- 
ning- from  Lake  ( )sweege  or  Erie,  “ all  along  the  narrow  passage 
from  the  said  Lake  to  the  Falls  of  Oniagara,  Called  Cahaquaraghe.” 
That  is,  this  name  did  not  belong  to  the  falls,  hut  to  the  river  above 
them.  In  1701  the  name  of  Cahiquage,  apparently  derived  from 
this,  was  applied  to  Lake  Erie. 

Ca-yu-ga  creek  and  island  above  Niagara  Falls. 

Che-non-dac,  or  Jo-no'-dak  as  written  by  Morgan,  was  the  old 
name  of  Chippewa  creek  on  the  Canadian  shore.  The  first  form  is 
Pouchot’s,  and  Morgan  gave  the  same  name  to  the  Welland  canal. 
It  means  shallozv  zmter.  The  present  name  came  from  the  Ojibwas 
(Chippewas)  or  Mississagas,  who  settled  there. 

Chu-to-nah,  or  Chu-nu-ta  is  the  Indian  name  for  a place  called 
Bloody  Lane.  A.  Cusick  interpreted  this  zahere  the  zuater  comes 
and  overdozvs  everything. 

Date-car'-sko-sase,  highest  falls,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  land  around.  Marshall  has  it  Det-gah'-skoh-ses,  place 
of  the  high  fall.  Neither  of  these  is  exact. 

Date-ge-a'-de-ha-na-geh,  tzvo  creeks,  near  together,  is  Eighteen- 
mile  creek  according  to  Morgan. 

De-o'-do-sote,  the  spring,  is  his  name  for  Lockport. 

De-o'-na-ga-no,  cold  spring,  is  2 miles  northeast  of  Lockport. 

De-yo'-wah-geh,  among  the  reeds,  is  the  west  branch  of  Tusca- 
rora  creek. 

Duh'-jih-heh'-oh,  zoalking  on  all  fours,  is  Marshall’s  name  for 
Lewiston  Heights,  “ in  allusion  to  the  postures  assumed  by  the 
French  and  Indians  while  climbing  the  steep  acclivity  under  their 
heavy  burdens.”  This  was  long  a famous  portage,  including  three 
steep  ascents. 

Dyu-no'-wa-da-se',  the  current  goes  round,  is  his  name  for  the 
whirlpool.  Marshall  and  Morgan  often  differ  in  making  Deo  or 
Dyu  one  or  two  syllables. 

Dyus-da'-nyah-goh,  cleft  rocks,  is  Marshall’s  name  for  the  Devil’s 
Hole  and  Bloody  Run. 

Ga'-a-no-geh,  on  the  mountain,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the  Tus- 
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carora  Indian  village.  It  is  equivalent  to  Kieniika,  the  common 
form,  but  with  a different  definition. 

Ga-sko-sa-da,  falls  (of  a river),  is  also  applied  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  vicinity. 

Ga-o'-wah-go-waah,  big  canoe  island,  was  a name  given  to  Navy 
island  from  the  French  shipbuilding  there,  according  to  Marshall.  • 

Gau-strau-yea,  bark  laid  dozv'ii,  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
name  for  the  Fort  Kienuka.  The  Tuscarora  historian,  Elias  John- 
son, said  : “ This  has  a metaphorical  meaning,  in  the  similitude  of 
a freshly  peeled  slippery  elm  bark,  the  size  of  the  fort  and  laid  at 
the  bottom  as  a flooring,  so  that  if  any  person  or  persons  go  in 
they  must  be  circumspect  and  act  according  to  the  laws  of  the  fort, 
or  else  they  will  slip  and  fall  down  to  their  own  destruction.”  He 
adds  the  legend  of  the  Neutral  queen. 

Marshall  said  that  Niagara  river,  above  the  falls,  had  sometimes 
the  Seneca  name  of  Gai-gwaah-geh, — one  of  their  names  for  Lake 
Erie.”  A variant  of  this  has  been  given. 

Ga-we'-not,  Great  island,  is  his  name  for  Grand  island.  The 
adjective  does  not  appear. 

Gwa-u'-gweh,  taking  canoe  out,  was  a carrying  place  and  Seneca 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Tonawanda  creek,  according  to  Morgan. 
It  seems  to  belong  to  Cayuga  creek. 

Hate-keh'-neet-ga-on-da  is  Marshall’s  name  for  Golden  Hill  creek, 
in  the  town  of  Somerset. 

Hickory  Corners  is  from  the  Indian  name  of  a common  tree. 

Kas-sko-so-wah-nah,  great  falls,  for  Niagara  Ealls.  Of  all  the 
Indian  names  given  to  the  falls  this  alone  expresses  greatness. 

Ki-en-u-ka,  fort  zvith  a due  viezo,  according  to  Turner.  Kah-ha- 
neu-ka  was  interpreted  by  A.  Cusick,  zvliere  the  cannon  point  dozvn, 
but  in  his  fanciful  chronology  D.  Cusick  said  the  fort  had  this  name 
about  800  years  ago.  Elias  Johnson  said;  “The  term  Kienuka 
means  the  strong  hold  or  fort,”  and  he  gave  the  story  of  this  place 
at  length.  The  Onondaga  word  for  fort  is  Kah-en-ha'-yen,  having 
a fence  around.  According  to  Johnson  a fort  was  to  be  built  as  a 
place  of  refuge  and  placed  'under  the  charge  of  a young  woman 
selected  from  the  Squawkihows,  “ a remote  branch  of  the  Seneca 
' nation.”  She  was  to  be  a peacemaker  with  the  official  name  of  Ga- 
keah-saw-sa.  No  blood  was  to  be  shed  there,  nor  could  war  be 
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made  without  her  consent,  h'ngitives  and  enemies  were  safe  there 
for  a rea.sonahle  time.  In  a certain  case,  however,  she  unwisely 
sided  with  her  own  people  and  the  fort  was  destroyed.  The  his- 
toric basis  of  this  legend  is  the  fact  that  the  Neutral  nation,  once 
occupying  both  sides  of  Niagara  river,  sheltered  both  Hnrons  and 
Iroquois  in  the  great  Huron  war,  allowing  no  fighting  in  their 
territorv.  Hence  their  common  name.  David  Cnsick  said:  ‘‘A 

queen,  named  Yagowanca,  resided  at  the  fort  Kanhananka,  (said 
Tnscarora)  . . . The  queen  lived  outside  the  fort  in  a long 

house,  which  was  called  a peace  house.  She  entertained  the  two 
parties  who  were  at  war  with  each  other;  indeed  she  was  called  the 
mother  of  the  Nations.” 

Ni-ag-a-ra  was  an  early  French  form  of  the  name  for  the  river, 
but  for  a long  time  the  accent  was  placed  on  the  penult  as  in  Gold- 
smith’s Traveller: 

When  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 

And  Niagara  stuns  with  thimd’ring  sound. 

It  meant  simply  the  neek  connecting  two  great  lakes,  as  the  body 
and  head  are  united.  The  initial  letter  was  often  dropped  by  early 
writers,  and  the  word  became  Yagerah  or  Jagara,  with  the  same 
sound.  This  form,  however,  might  lead  to  a different  interpreta- 
tion, for  Zeisberger  defines  the  Onondaga  word  Joragaree,  to  roar. 
Sometimes  there  were  prefixes,  as  Oneigra  and  Oniagorah  in  1687, 
the  latter  suggesting  the  idea  of  greatness.  It  appeared  as  the  great 
fall  Oakinagaro  in  1701,  and  Onjagera,  Och jagara,  etc.,  in  1720, 
becoming  Oniagara  in  English  use  in  1726.  In  1640  the  Neutrals 
had  a village  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  d’Onguiaahra,  and  this  had 
its  name  from  the  river.  The  Relation  of  1641  mentions  this  early 
name : 

On  this  side  of  the  river,  and  not  on  the  other,  [east]  as  some 
map  marks  it,  are  the  greater  number  of  the  towns  of  the  Neutral 
nation.  There  are  three  or  four  beyond,  arranged  from  east  to  west, 
toward  the  nation  of  the  Cat,  or  the  Erieehronons.  This  river  or 
flood  is  that  by  whicli  is  discharged  our  great  lake  of  the  Hurons, 
or  Mer  Douce,  which  flows  first  into  the  lake  of  Erie,  or  of  the 
nation  of  the  Cat,  and  up  to  that  point  it  enters  into  the  lands  of  the 
Neutral  nation,  and  takes  the  name  of  Onguiaahra,  until  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Ontario  or  lake  of  Saint  Louys. 

Morgan  gave  the  name  of  Ne-ah'-ga  to  Youngstown,  and  from 
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this  Lake  Ontario  had  its  Seneca  name.  In  his  comparative  list  he 
gave  this  form  to  the  Onondagas  also,  O-ne-a'-ga  to  the  Cayngas, 
O-ne-a'-cars  to  the  Tnscaroras,  O-ne-a'-gale  to  the  Oneidas,  and 
O-ne-a-ga'-ra  to  the  Mohawks,  whose  proiumciation  the  English 
naturally  followed.  This  comparison  well  illustrates  the  difference 
ill  dialects,  but  Mr  Marshall  differed  from  it,  saying  that  the  Mo- 
hawk pronunciation  is  Nyah'-ga-rah',  while  the  Senecas  called  it 
Kyah'-gaah,  restricting  this  name  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  be- 
low the  falls.  Dr  E.  B.  O’Callaghan  enumerated  39  ways  of  spell- 
ing the  word  and  there  may  be  more.  The  river  has  been  called 
Oneaka  at  its  mouth  and  D.  Cnsick  gave  it  as  Onyakarra.  Primar- 
ily the  name  belonged  to  the  Neutral  nation,  a people  living  between 
the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  akin  to  and  at  peace  with  both.  They 
called  themselves  Akouanke,  but  the  Hurons  styled  them  Attiwan- 
daronk,  a people  zuith  a speech  a little  different  from  their  own. 
Yates  and  Moulton  cite  a letter  from  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  who 
conducted  several  treaties  with  the  Indians.  It  was  written  in  1824, 
and  he  said  of  this  name : 

I have  been  sometimes  asked  what  was  the  Indian  pronunciation 
of  Niagara.  By  the  eastern  tribes  it  was  N e-an-gau-razv,  or  rather 
N c-og-au-roh.  The  second  syllable  was  short,  with  the  accent  upon 
it.  The  sound  of  the  last  syllable  was  indefinite,  much  as  we  pro- 
nounce the  last  syllable  of  the  word  America.  I account  for  the 
sound  of  i as  e in  Niagara,  and  the  broad  sound  of  a to  its  having- 
been  written  by  the  Low  Dutch  of  Albany,  and  the  Erench  in 
Canada.  In  writing  the  Indian  names  in  my  treaty  of  1794,  I took 
some  pains  to  get  their  Indian  sounds,  and  to  express  them  by  sucli 
a combination  of  letters  as  would  have  been  given  them  had  the 
names  been  English.  Kon-on-ddi-giia  for  instance,  the  place  where 
the  treaty  was  held;  the  accent  being  on  the  syllable  dai.  The 
Senecas  called  the  falls  or  river  not  Ne-og-au-roh,  but  Ne-aii-gazv, 
the  second  syllable  aith  gutterally,  with  the  accent  upon  it,  and  the 
* last  syllable  long. 

Ni-ga'-we-nah'-a-ah,  small  island,  is  Tonawanda  island. 

O-ge-a'-wa-te-ka'-e,  place  of  the  butternut,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Royalton  Center. 

On-di-a-ra  appears  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river  on  the  Jesuit 
map  of  1665,  and  some  have  confused  this  with  Ontario,  which 
appears  on  the  same  map  as  “ Lac  Ontario,  on  des  Iroquois.” 
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Oiiar-o-ro-noii,  the  most  easterly  town  of  the  Neutrals  in  1626, 
and  a day’s  journey  west  of  the  Senecas.  This  should  be  under- 
stood of  the  Seneca  territory  and  not  of  their  towns.  Some  of  these 
had  been  withdrawn  to  the  east  side  of  Genesee  river  on  account 
of  the  war.  A.  Cusick  defined  this  a separated  people,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  home  of  the  Wenrohronons,  who  left  the  place 
because  of  its  exposed  condition  at  a later  day,  taking’  refuge  with 
the  Hurons.  Their  isolation  gave  this  name  to  their  town  and 
themselves. 

Ou-non-tis-as-ton  was  De  la  Roche’s  residence  in  1626.  A.  Cu- 
sick defined  this  the  thing  zvhich  made  the  hill  high,  and  the  village 
may  have  been  on  the  ridge  overlooking  the  lake,  if  indeed  in  New 
York. 

O-yon-wa-yea  or  O-non-wa-yea  is  mentioned  as  a name  for  John- 
son’s landing  place  in  the  treaty  of  1789,  4 miles  east  of  Niagara 
river.  In  the  treaty  of  1795  it  is  called  O-yong-wong-yeh,  which 
is  the  present  Onondaga  name.  A.  Cusick  thought  this  might 
mean  something  sunk  to  the  bottom,  a possible  incident  of  the  siege 
of  Niagara  in  1759.  This  is  now  Fourmile  creek,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  Johnson’s  creek,  much  farther  east. 

Shaw-nee,  the  south  or  southern  people,  once  subjected  to  the 
Irocpiois.  A name  applied  to  a hamlet  in  the  town  of  Wheatfield. 

Ska-no  -da-ri-o,  beautiful  lake.  Morgan  gives  this  as  the  Mo- 
hawk word  from  which  Ontario  is  derived.  It  varies  with  the 
dialect.  The  next  four  are  from  the  same  writer. 

Ta-ga'-ote  is  Lockport,  and  probably  means  at  the  spring. 

Ta'-na-wun-da,  swift  water,  is  Tonawanda  creek.  Marshall 
slightly  differs  from  this,  making  it  Ta-no'-wan-deh,  rough  stream. 
It  is  inappropriately  given  to  several  places,  unless  understood  as 
being  at  or  near  this  creek. 

Te-car'-na-ga-ge,  blaek  creek,  is  the  east  branch  of  Tuscarora 
creek. 

Te-ka'-on-do-duk,  place  zvith  a signpost.  Middleport. 

Tus-ca-ro-ra  Reservation  is  that  of  the  shirt-zuearihg  people- 
There  is  a creek  of  this  name.  The  Onondagas  call  this  people  Tus- 
ki-e-a,  and  they  term  themselves  Skau-ro-ra,  zvearing  a shirt.  In 
councils  they  are  sometimes  called  Tu-hah-te-ehn-yah-wah-kou, 
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those  who  hold  or  embrace  the  great  tree,  referring  to  their  recep- 
tion by  the  Oneidas. 

Twa-kan-ha-hors  or  Twa-kan-hah  was  D.  Cnsick’s  name  for  the 
Missisagas,  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Niagara  river  in  recent 
times,  often  camping  in  New  York. 

Wen-roh-ro-nons,  mentioned  above  as  a separated  people.  On 
is  used  by  the  French  for  W in  many  names,  but  I have  often  left 
it  unchanged. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

An-a-jot'  was  the  name  of  Old  Oneida,  as  written  by  the  Mora- 
vians, and  was  in  the  town  of  Vernon.  Oneida  Castle  was  on  the 
west  line  of  the  county.  Most  early  towns  were  farther  south  and 
west,  being  in  Madison  county. 

A-on-ta-gil'-lon,  creek  at  point  of  rocks,  is  French’s  name  for  a 
stream  flowing  into  Fish  creek  in  Annsville,  and  may  not  be  cor- 
rectly applied,  though  it  seems  to  be.  In  a list  of  Indian  names  in 
the  History  of  Queensbury,  Holden  says:  Aontagilban.  A creek 

which  empties  into  Fish  creek,  Saratoga  county.  Taken  from  map 
no.  221,  of  the  late  Fish  Creek  Reservation  in  1706. — Secretary  of 
State's  office.”  Though  the  names  are  the  same  there  was  of 
course  no  Fish  Creek  Reservation  in  Oneida  county  in  1706,  but  a 
map  was  made  of  it  in  1796,  and  it  was  sold  in  1802.  In  Saratoga 
county  no  such  reservation  appears. 

In  the  treaty  of  1768  for  running  a boundary  line,  is  the  first 
mention  of  Canada  Creek,  where  it  falls  into  Wood  Creek,  which 
last  mentioned  Water  falls  into  the  Oneida  Lake.”  The  name  is 
often  used  simply  for  creek,  though  varying  from  the  proper  word. 
This  Canada  creek  reaches  Wood  creek  in  the  town  of  Rome,  and 
West  Canada  creek  is  part  of  the  east  line  of  the  county. 

Ca-no-wa-rogh'-are,  head  on  a pole,  was  described  as  “ a new 
village  of  the  Oneidas  ” in  1762.  It  is  now  Oneida  Castle,  south  of 
Oneida.  The  name  is  variously  written,  this  being  a Mohawk  form. 
Johnson  built  a fort  within  the  limits  of  the  present  village,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  creek  and  south  of  the  Seneca  turnpike. 

Che-ga-quat'-ka,  kidneys,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Whitestown  creek 
and  village,  and  New  Hartford,  both  villages  having  this  Indian 
name  from  the  creek. 
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Che-nan'-jT^’o  river  rises  in  this  county,  and  the  Moravians  called 
it  Anajotta,  as  leading  to  Oneida. 

l)ate-wa'-sunt-ha'-go,  great  falls,  was  assigned  to  Trenton  Falls 
hv  Morgan.  The  next  name  is  his. 

Da-ya'-Koo-wa'-quat,  a carrying  place,  the  Mohawk  river  above 
Merkimei  and  the  portage  at  Rome.  A.  Cusick  made  it  more 
explicit,  lifting  the  boat,  at  the  beginning  of  the  portage. 

De-o-wain'-sta  was  another  name  for  this  place,  interpreted  by 
Cusick  as  setting  down  the  boat  at  the  end  of  the  portage.  The 
name  would  vary  with  the  direction  of  the  journey. 

Egh-wa'-guy  is  the  eastern  branch  of  Unadilla  river  on  Sauthier’s 
map.  It  was  also  writen  Eghwake  in  a journal  of  1701,  and  is 
Eghwagy  on  Johnson’s  map  of  1771.  Van  Curler  crossed  it  in  1634. 

Ga-na'-doque,  empty  village,  was  once  a village  near  Oneida 
Castle.  This  and  the  next  three  are  from  Morgan. 

Ga-no'-a-lo'-hale,  head  on  a pole,  is  Oneida  Castle,  but  thence  is 
applied  to  Oneida  lake  and  creek  as  being  near.  Morgan  gives 
these  dialectal  variations : Ga'-no-wa-lo-har'-la  ‘in  Mohawk,  Ga-no- 
wa'-lo-hale  in  Oneida,  Ka-no-wa-no'-hate  in  Tuscarora,  Ga-no- 
wi'-ha  in  Onondaga,  Ga-no-a-o'-a  in  Cayuga,  and  Ga-no'-a-o-ha  in 
Seneca.  The  name  in  his  list  does  not  quite  agree  with  these. 

Ga-nun-do'-glee,  hills  shrunk  together.  Paris  Hill. 

He-sta-yun'-twa  or  Ho-sta-yun'-twa.  Camden. 

Je-jack-gue-neck  is  southeast  of  Oriskany  on  Evans’  map  of 
1743,  and  may  be  a form  of  Sauquoit,  a very  variable  name. 

Ka-da'-wis'-dag,  udiite  held,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the  village  of 
Clinton. 

Ka-nagh-ta-ra-ge-a'-ra,  Dean’s  creek.  The  first  part  seems  to 
refer  to  a lake,  but  might  also  to  a village  or  creek.  In  1677  the 
Kan-a-da-ga'-re  Oneidas  were  mentioned. 

Ka-na-ta  is  applied  to  West  Canada  creek  by  Sylvester.  He 
called  this  Amber  creek  from  the  color  of  the  water. 

Ka-ne-go'-dick  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Wood  creek. 

Ken-you-scot-ta,  a branch  of  Oriskany  creek,  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  next.  A.  Cusick  defined  it  rainbozv  in  a misty  place. 

Kun-you-ska'-ta,  foggy  place.  White  creek. 

Kuy-a-ho'-ra,  slanting  zvaters  according  to  French,  is  Trenton 
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Falls.  An  early  name  for  West  Canada  creek,  Gnyahora  is  the 
same. 

Ni-ha-run-ta-qno-a,  great  tree,  the  council  name  of  the  Oneidas, 
was  applied  to  their  town  in  1743.  Otherwise  this  is  not  a place 
name  here.  Hiawatha  is  said  to  have  found  a party  of  Oneidas 
resting  by  a great  tree  which  they  had  cut  down.  David  Cusick’s 
story  has  been  mentioned,  but  he  gave  no  reason  for  the  name. 

Nun-da-da'-sis,  around  the  hill,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Utica  in 
allusion  to  the  way  the  road  swept  around  the  hill  east  of  the  city. 
Another  form  of  this  word  was  U-nun-da-da'-ges,  and  Morgan  gave 
also  the  dialectal  variations,  which  are  mostly  in  the  prefixes. 

On-ei-da  is  the  present  form  of  a word  variously  spelled,  but 
meaning  standing  stone.  Oneiyuta  is  one  form.  The  French  wrote 
it  Onneiout,  the  Moravians  Ana  jot.  This  people  first  lived  in  the 
central  part  of  Madison  county,  having  their  name  from  a large 
upright  stone  at  their  early  town  a little  south  of  Perryville.  This 
was  perpetuated  by  the  great  boulder  at  Nichols  pond,  where  they 
lived  in  1615.  A stone  was  selected  for  their  later  villages  as  the 
national  emblem.  There  is  much  variety  in  spelling.  The  Jesuits 
mentioned  them  in  1635  as  the  Oniochrhonons,  and  10  years  later 
spoke  of  their  town  as  Ononjote  which  would  refer  to  the  hills 
rather  than  a stone.  In  1654  they  dropped  the  first  syllable  of 
this,  bringing  the  word  nearer  its  present  form.  On  their  map  of 
1665  it  is  Onneiout. 

Sir  William  Johnson  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  in 
1771  : “They  have  in  use  [as]  Symbols,  a Tree,  by  which  they 
w^  Express  Stability.  But  their  true  Symbols  is  a Stone  called 
Oiioya,  and  they  called  themselves  Onoyuts  a particular  InsF®  of 
well  I can  give  from  an  Expedt^  I went  on  to  Lake  St  Sacrament  in 
1746,  when  to  show  the  Enemy  the  strength  of  our  Ind^  Alliances 
I desired  Each  Nation  to  affix  their  Symbols  to  a Tree  [to  alarm] 
the  Erench;  the  Oneydas  put  up  a stone  wch  they  painted  Red.” 

Professor  Dwight  said : “ There  is  a stone  too  large  to  be 

carried  by  a man  of  ordinary  strength,  at  some  distance  eastward 
from  the  Oneida  village,  which  some  of  these  people  regard  with 
reverence.  . . . They  say  that  it  has  slowly  followed  their 

nation  in  its  various  removals.”  It  was  then  in  Oneida  county 
and  a young  man  told  him  he  had  several  times  removed  it  short 
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distances,  liis  friends  l)elievinf^  it  had  moved  itself.  Several  such 
stones  were  described.  I'hus  in  Lothroj)’s  life  of  Kirkland  it  is 
said : “ Oneida  signifies  the  upright  stone.  There  is  still  stand- 
ing in  the  township  of  Westmoreland,  a few  miles  ‘from  the 
old  Oneida  castle,  an  upright  stone  or  rock,  of  considerable  size, 
rising  a few  feet  from  the  ground,  which  tradition,  and  without 
doubt  correctly,  points  out  as  their  national  altar.  Here,  in  the 
days  of  their  paganism,  from  time  immemorial,  they  were  accus- 
tomed every  year  to  assemble  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  and  hold 
a solemn  religious  festival.” 

O-ney-da  river  was  an  early  name  for  Fish  creek. 

O-ris'-ka-ny,  nettles^  is  derived  by  Morgan  from  ole'-hisk,  and 
applied  to  the  creek.  The  Oneidas  often  used  1 for  r.  Ochriskeny 
creek  is  on  a map  of  1790,  and  Orisca  on  earlier  maps.  It  has 
been  interpreted  where  there  ivas  a large  held,  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  Indians’  complaint  in  1765,  that  a German  squatter  was  on 
their  ''large  held  Orisca.”  In  the  Clinton  papers  of  1777  the 
Indians  of  Orisca  are  mentioned.  It  is  O-his'-heh  in  Seneca, 
O-his'-ha  in  Cayuga,  O-his'-ka  in  Onondaga,  Ose-hase'-keh  in 
Tuscarora,  Ole'-hisk  in  Oneida,  and  Ole-his'-ka  in  Mohawk.  No 
dialect  now  gives  precisely  the  usual  form,  but  in  1756  the  Oriskeni 
patent  was  recorded,  and  Oriscany  creek  and  Ochriscany  patent 
are  on  Sauthier’s  map.  The  Rev.  Dr  Belknap  said  in  1796: 

Between  Mr  Kirkland’s  and  his  sons  is  the  Oriskany  creek, 
which,  Mr  Deane  says,  is  a corrupt  pronunciation  of  Olhiske  sig- 
nifying ‘ a place  of  nettles.’  The  nettles  are  very  plentiful  and 
large  on  its  banks.”  While  the  Mohawk  for  nettles  is  ohrhes,  A. 
Cusick  said  this  might  be  applied  to  anything  growdng  large  in  a 
field. 

Ose'-te-a-daque,  in  the  bone,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Trenton 
village. 

Os-ten-ra-gow^a-ri-on-ni  was  an  Oneida  fishing  place  mentioned 
by  Bruyas.  Ostenra  is  a rock,  and  this  may  be  the  point  of  rocks 
above  mentioned,  though  the  word  is  different. 

Ot-se-quotte,  a lot  in  Westmoreland  was  called  after  an  Indian. 
It  is  a corruption  of  the  head  chief’s  title,  which  is  O-tat-sheh-te, 
bearing  a quiver. 
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Saii-qiioit  or  Sa-da-(|iioit  creek  has  been  defined  smooth  pebbles 
ill  a stream.  Morg-an’s  name  for  this  creek  and  Whitestown  seems 
the  same,  but  has  a different  form  and  meaning.  In  the  patent  of 
1736  it  was  Sadacliqneda  or  Sahquate.  On  Santhier’s  map  it  is 
Sidaghqiieda,  and  Sadaghqueda  on  one  of  1790.  Spafford  said: 
“ I applied  to  Judge  Dean,  the  interpreter  to  the  Oneidas,  in  order 
to  know  how  to  write  it.  He  says  it  was  formerly  written  Sada- 
quada,  shortened  latterly  in  sound  into  Sauquait,  but  that  the 
Indians  speak  it  as  if  written  Chickawquait.  Sauquait  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  pronunciation,  the  very  way  he  writes  it.” 

Shan-an-do'-a  creek,  great  hemlock,  was  called  after  the  old  chief, 
John  Skenandoah,  who  said  he  was  an  old  hemlock,  dead  at  the  top. 
It  is  now  a frequent  family  name.  Morgan  wrote  it  Skun-an- 
do'-wa,  and  applied  it  to  Vernon  Center.  He  gave  the  next  five 
names. 

Ska'-na-wis,  long  szvamp,  in  Sangerfield. 

Ska-nu'-sunk,  place  of  the  fox.  Vernon. 

Ta-ga-soke,  forked  like  a spear,  Fish  creek,  is  one  of  the  many 
alluding  to  the  point  where  two  streams  meet.  Another  form  of 
the  name  use'd  for  this  creek  in  Tegeroken,  interpreted  detune en  tzvo 
months,  varying  little  from  Tioga.  This  is  in  Annsville. 

Te-o-na'-tale,  pine  forest.  Verona. 

Te-ya-nuV-soke,  a beach  tree  standing  up,  is  Ninemile  creek  in 
the  town  of  Floyd.  Though  a tributary  of  the  Mohawk  it  suggests 
a preceding  name. 

The-ya-o'-guin,  zvhite  head,  a name  for  either  Rome  or  Oneida 
lake  in  1748,  but  probably  the  latter  from  the  name,  which  seems  a 
corruption  of  Tethiroguen,  an  early  name  for  the  lake,  also  referring 
to  something  white.  This  is  a French  form. 

Ti-an-a-da'-ra  or  Unadilla,  is  variously  written.  Its  head  waters 
are  in  Bridgewater,  and  Wn  Curler  noted  its  southerly  course  in 

1634. 

Tuscarora  was  given  by  Evans,  on  his  map  of  1743,  as  the  source 
of  Oneida  creek,  but  it  was  farther  west,  being  easily  identified  with 
Chittenango  creek. 

Twa-dah-ah-lo-dah-que,  ruins  of  a fort,  is  another  name  for 
IJtica  from  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  sometimes  called  Fort 
Desolation  in  frontier  warfare. 
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While  tills  larjj^c  country  has  many  Indian  names  of  streams,  it 
has  few  of  Indian  villai>:es,  as  the  Oneidas  had  none  there  for  a 
lon^  time,  though  their  reputed  territorial  limits  were  at  Little  Falls, 
in  fact  their  villages  were  all  in  Madison  county  till  they  placed 
the  Tuscaroras  there,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  drainag-c  of 
Oneida  creek. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Am-hoy  is  an  introduced  Algonquin  name,  applied  to  a hamlet  on 
Ninemile  creek.  According  to  Ileckewelder  it  is  derived  from 
Em-bo'-li,  a place  resembling  a bold  or  bottle,  and  properly  belong- 
ing to  a bay  or  pond. 

An-non-i-o-gre  may  be  an  error  in  transcribing,  or  it  may  have 
been  a small  village  between  Limestone  and  Butternut  creeks. 
Father  Lamberville  dated  a letter  at  this  place  in  1686,  he  being 
there  alone.  It  gave  news  from  Onondaga  about  Oswego  Falls, 
etc.  Onondaga  had  recently  been  removed  to  Butternut  creek,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  that  place  may  have  been  meant. 

Ca-hung-hage  is  the  name  of  Oneida  lake  on  a map  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State’s  office. 

Caugh-de-noy'  is  from  T’kah-koon-goon-da-nah'-yea,  where  the 
eel  is  lying  down.  It  is  still  a fine  eel  fishery,  Ouaquendenalough 
is  the  same  place  on  Sauthier’s  map,  suggesting  the  same  word, 
but  a different  interpretation  has  been  given  this.  It  was  an  Onon- 
daga fishing  place  in  1753,  but  the  Oneidas  claimed  rights  there  at 
a later  day. 

Chit-te-nan'-go  creek,  on  the  northeast  line  of  the  county,  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  was  also  called  Canaseraga  and 
Tuscarora. 

De-a-o'-no-he,  where  the  creek  suddenly  rises,  is  Limestone 
creek  at  Manlius.  Clark  said : “ Limestone  creek  passing  through 

I\Ianlius  — Indian  name,  Te-a-une-nogh-he  — the  angry  stream  or 
Mad  creek,  otherwise,  a stream  that  rises  suddenly,  overflowing  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.”  The  name  is  quite  appropriate. 

De-is-wa-ga'-ha,  place  of  many  ribs,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the 
town  of  Pompey.  In  the  i r names  following  the  first  form  of  each 
is  Morgan’s. 

De-o'-nake-ha'-e,  oily  water,  is  given  by  him  as  Oil  creek  in  this 
county.  I know'  of  no  such  stream,  nor  does  it  appear  on  his  map. 
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Dc-o'-nake-hus'-sink,  never  clean,  is  Christian  hollow. 

De-o'-sa-da-ya'-ah,  deep  basin  spring.  He  said  this  meant  ‘‘  the 
Iroquois  in  their  journeys  upon  the  great  thoroughfare.’'  A jour- 
nal of  Colonel  Gansevoort’s  party  in  1779  speaks  of  it  as  the 
" Sunken  spring  in  the  road.”  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  land 
treaties  of  1788  and  1795,  hut  in  no  others.  By  a natural  change 
of  the  initial  letter  J.  V.  H.  Clark  made  this  Te-ungh-sat-a-yagh, 
interpreting  it  by  the  fort  at  the  spring,  and  adding:  Near  this 

spring  was  anciently  the  easternmost  setlement  of  the  Onondagas. 
They  had  at  this  place  an  earthen  fort,  surrounded  with  palisades. 
There  were  always  stationed  at  this  place  a party  of  warriors,  to 
hold  the  eastern  door  of  the  nation.’’  Neither  in  history,  in  the 
name  or  on  the  spot  is  there  any  evidence  o'f  this.  The  first 
definition  is  substantially  correct. 

De-o'-wy-un'-do,  zvindmill,  is  from  an  early  windmill  on  Pompey 
hill. 

Ga-ah'-na  rising  to  the  surface  and  then  sinking,  is  connected 
with  an  unrecorded  tale  of  a drowning  man  in  Otisco  lake.  A. 
Cusick’s  definition  harmonized  with  this,  being  the  last  seen  of  any- 
thing, but  he  did  not  know  the  allusion. 

Ga-che'-a-yo,  lobster,  is  Limestone  creek  at  Fayetteville,  mean- 
ing that  fresh-water  crayfish  were  abundant  there.  The  Onondaga 
name  for  this  crustacean  is  o-ge-a-ah,  meaning  claws. 

Ga-do'-quat  is  an  Oneida  name  for  Brewerton,  which  A.  Cusick 
defined  / got  out  of  the  zmter.  It  may  allude  to  fording  the  river 
or  landing  froir^  the  lake.  In  1654  Father  Le  Moyne  was  carried 
from  a canoe  to  the  shore  on  an  Indian’s  back,  lest  he  should  get 
wet.  The  place  has  many  names,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Ga-na-wa'-ya,  at  the  great  swamp.  Assigned  to  the  village  of 
Liverpool  and  its  vicinity,  but  is  properly  Cicero  swamp. 

Ga-nun-ta'-ah,  material  for  council  hre,  a name  for  Onondaga 
lake,  but  the  definition  may  be  doubted.  A.  Cusick  defined  it  near 
the  village  on  a hill;  that  is,  Onondaga.  The  Indians  now  call  it 
Oh-nen-ta-ha.  The  early  French  form  was  Ganentaa  and  Kaneenda 
the  English. 

Ga-sun'-to,  bark  in  the  water,  is  the  name  of  Jamesville  and  of 
Butternut  creek  a<-  that  place.  Clark  said  of  the  creek : “ Indian 
name  Ka-soongk-ta,  formerly  called  by  the  whites,  ‘ Kashunkta,’ 
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literally,  barks  in  the  water  or  a place  where  harks  are  placed  after 
heinp;-  peeled  in  s])rin^,  that  they  may  not  curl  in  summer,  and 
thereby  become  unfit  for  covering’  their  cabins  for  winter,  or  that 
they  may  always  he  in  readiness  for  use.”  I had  precisely  the 
same  account  from  the  Indians.  The  town  of  Onondaga,  burned 
in  i6(/),  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  near  the  present  reservoir. 

Gis'-twe-ah-na,  little  man,  an  Indian  village  near  the  present 
village  of  Onondaga  Valley,  according  to  Morgan.  This  location 
of  a village  seems  an  error,  the  nearest  town  being  on  Webster’s 
Mile  Square,  quite  a distance  south.  The  allusion,  however,  is  to 
the  ravines  west  of  Onondaga  Valley,  where  the  Indians  say  the 
friendly  but  unseen  pigmies,  or  little  men,  lived  and  frolicked. 

Goi-en-ho,  a crossing  place^  was  a name  for  Oneida  lake  in  1655. 
It  has  been  mentioned  and  ‘probably  belonged  to  Brewerton. 

Ha-nan'-to,  small  hemlock  limbs  in  the  zoatcr,  is  Morgan’s  name 
for  Skaneateles  creek  and  Jordan.  An  old  map  has  the  same  name. 
Clark  said  : ‘Tt  is  called  Hananttoo — water  running  through  thick 
h.emlocks,  or  hemlock  creek";  an  appropriate  name.  Elias  Johnson 
said  the  Tuscaroras  had  a settlement  there,  called  Kan-ha-to,  limbs 
in  the  zvater,  but  there  was  no  such  village. 

Kach-na-wa-ra'-ge,  red  or  bloody  place,  was  a ledge  on  Chit- 
tenango  creek,  below  Butternut  in  1700.  Kaquewagrage  and 
Kachnawaacharege  were  the  same.  Clark  erroneously  placed  the 
name  at  Oswego  Falls  and  ascribed  it  to  Le  Mercier.  It  will  be 
found  on  Romer’s  map  and  in  the  account  of  his  journey. 

Kah-che'-qua-ne-ung'-ta  is  Clark’s  name  for  Onondaga  West  Hill, 
and  he  added  : ‘'On  Mitchell’s  map  of  the  British  and  French  do- 
minions in  America,  this  range  of  hills  is  called  ‘ Tegerhunkserode 
mountains,’  and  in  an  ancient  Dutch  map  they  are  called  the  ‘ Table 
mountains.’  ” According  to  the  trust  deed  of  1726,  however, 
Tegerhunckseroda  was  a hill  of  the  Cayugas.  On  a map  of  1839 
Onondaga  Hill  appears  as  West  Hills.  Morgan  gives  the  full  prefix 
to  the  name  first  mentioned,  making  it  Te-ga-che'-qua-ne-on-ta, 
hammer  hanging.  The  allusion  is  now  forgotten. 

Kah-ya-hoo'-neh,  zvherc  the  ditch  full  of  zvatcr  goes  through,  is 
one  of  Clark’s  names  for  Syracuse. 

Kah-yah-tak-ne-t’ke-tah'-keh,  zuherc  the  mosquito  lies,  is  A. 
Cusick’s  name  for  Cicero  swamp  near  Centerville.  I received  a 
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number  of  names  from  him  and  many  definitions.  The  great 
mosquito,  slain  by  Hiawatha,  is  supposed  to  have  died  and  decayed 
in  this  swamp,  originating  the  smaller  forms. 

Kah-yung-kwa-tah-to'-a,  the  creek,  is  one  of  Clark’s  names  for 
Onondaga  creek. 

Kai-ehn'-tah,  trees  hanging  over  the  water,  is  Cusick’s  name  for 
Ninemile  creek.  Clark’s  .name  for  its  estuary  at  Onondaga  lake, 
Kia-huen-ta-ha,  seems  the  same  word. 

Kai-oongk  is  one  of  Clark’s  names  for  Otisco  lake.  This  is  a 
name  for  the  wild  goose,  from  its  note. 

Clark  called  “Green  pond,  in  the  town  of  De  Witt,  Kai-yah-koo, 
satisfied  with  tobacco,’'  and  said  that  the  main  trail  from  Oneida  to 
Onondaga  passed  near  this  pond ; which  is  possible  though  it  seems 
farther  south,  but  trails  varied  at  times.  An  Indian  woman  lost 
her  child  and  was  told  that  an  evil  spirit  had  borne  it  away.  It 
could  not  be  regained,  but  the  Great  Spirit  would  keep  it  safe  if 
she  and  her  family  would  cast  some  tobacco  into  the  lake  every 
autumn.  This  was  done  till  the  white  settlement,  and  hence  came 
the  name  of  Kai-yah-koo,  satisfied  with  tobacco.  I could  not  find 
this  pretty  story  among  the  Onondagas,  but  a few  miles  away,  but 
was  told  that  both  place  and  interpretation  seemed  erroneous.  Green 
lake,  near  Kirkville,  was  a customary  halting  place  between  On- 
ondaga and  Oneida,  and  here  they  satisfied  themselves  with  a smoke, 
but  the  name  of  that  place  was  Kai-yahn'-koo,  and  it  meant  a 
resting  place.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  its  significance.  Green 
pond,  however,  had  good  stories  of  the  Stone  Giants  and  False 
Faces,  the  latter  once  making  it  their  secret  resort. 

Ka-na-sah'-ka,  sandy  place,  was  Brighton,  now  included  in  the 
south  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  In  the  sand  there  were  the 
footprints  of  the  great  mosquito  and  Ta-en-ya-wah'-kee,  his  pursuer. 
They  were  much  like  those  of  a bird.  Hiawatha  is  sometimes  the 
pursuer. 

Ka-na-ta-go-wa,  large  village,  is  that  at  the  present  council  house. 
At  one  time  there  were  other  small  hamlets  on  the  reservation. 

Ka-na-wah-goon'-wah,  in  a big  szvanip,  is  Cusick’s  name  for 
Cicero  swamp,  and  is  much  better  than  Clark’s.  His  is  “Ka-nugh- 
wa-ka — where  the  rabbits  run — great  swamp,  where  there  is  plenty 
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of  game.’’  This  is  an  enlarged  idea,  great  swamp  being  the  actual 
definition. 

Ka-ne-en'-da,  at  the  inlet  of  Onondaga  lake,  was  frequently  men- 
tioned about  the  year  1700,  as  a port  for  Onondaga,  then  some  miles 
away  on  Butternut  creek.  It  was  the  English  form  of  Ganentaa, 
and  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  lake.  Colonel  Romer  wrote  it 
Canainda. 

Ka-no-a-lo-ka  is  the  name  for  Oneida  lake  on  Thurber’s  map, 
meaning  head  on  a pole,  and  derived  from  the  name  of  Oneida 
Castle. 

Ka-no-wa'-ya,  skull  on  a shelf,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Elbridge, 
but  it  scarcely  differs  from  his  name  for  Cicero  swamp,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  it  should  apply  to  the  many  swamps  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town. 

Ken-tue-ho'-ne,  a river  whieh  has  been  made,  is  Cusick’s  name 
for  Syracuse,  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  Clark.  The  Onon- 
dagas  call  the  city  Sy-kuse. 

Ke-quan-de-ra'-ge  was  said  to  be  the  only  rapid  on  the  Oneida 
river  in  1792,  which  is  not  literally  true,  but  it  is  now  Caughdenoy. 
A.  Cusick  defined  this  as  the  red  plaee. 

Ki-ech-i-o-i-ah-te  was  Butternut  creek  on  Romer’s  map. 

Kot-cha-ka-too,  lake  surrounded  by  salt  springs,  is  Clark’s  name 
for  Onondaga  lake,  but  lake  is  not  implied.  A.  Cusick  applied 
Ka-chik-ha'-too,  plaee  of  salt,  to  the  salt  springs  and  works. 
Morgan  has  also  the  name  of  Te-ga-jik-ha'-do,  plaee  of  salt,  for 
Salina.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  many  words  the  initial  syllable 
is  dropped  in  common  use.  As  the  Indians  used  no  salt  in  early 
days  their  name  for  it  meant  something  sour  or  disagreeable. 

Ku-na'-tah,  where  the  hemloeks  grozie,  is  a local  name  on  the 
Onondaga  Reservation,  near  A.  Cusick’s. 

Kun-da'-qua,  the  ereek,  for  Onondaga  creek,  is  contracted  from 
a name  already  given.  Mr  Clark  had  this  from  a map  made  by  Mr 
Thurber  of  Utica,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

Ku-ste'-ha,  to  the  stony  plaee,  is  another  place  on  the  reservation. 

Nan-ta-sa^-sis,  going  partly  round  a hill,  is  Morgan  s name  for  a 
village  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  3 niiles  south  of  the  present 
Onondaga  Castle.  The  location  is  clearly  erroneous. 
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Na-ta'-dunk,  pine  tree  broken,  mith  top  hanging  down,  is  his  name 
for  Syracuse.  Clark  gives  a fuller  form  of  the  last,  saying : “ The 
estuary  of  the  creek  and  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  was  formerly 
Oh-na-ta-toonk,  among  the  pines/’  It  was  given  to  me  as  Tu-na- 
ten-tonk,  a hanging  pine. 

Oh-nen-ta-ha,  a present  Indian  name  for  Onondaga  lake,  already 
mentioned. 

“Ohsahaunytah-Seughkah — literally  where  the  waters  run  out  of 
Oneida  lake,”  is  Clark’s  name  for  Brewerton.  In  this  case  Seughkah 
is  the  name  of  the  lake. 

Oneida  lake  and  river  had  their  name  from  the  people  of  the 
stone. 

Onida-hogo  is  the  name  of  this  lake  in  Capt.  Thomas  Mackay’s 
journal  of  1779.  Onida-hogu  is  mwiy  stones,  but  may  also  be  de- 
fined Oneida  lake. 

On-on-da'-ga,  on  the  mountain,  and  thence  people  of  the  mountain 
or  great  kill.  To  express  people  in  full  Ronon  was  formerly  added. 
Among  themselves  the  Indians  now  pronounce  is  On-on-dah'-ka, 
but  in  talking  to  white  people  they  usually  give  the  long  instead  of 
the  broad  sound  to  the  third  vowel.  The  name  was  first  known  to 
the  whites  in  1634.  The  Relation  of  1656  says  that  ‘‘Onontae',  or, 
as  other  pronounce  it,  Onontague,  is  the  principal  dwelling  of  the 
Onontaeronons.”  In  the  Relation  of  1658  is  an  explicit  and  correct 
definition : “ The  word  Onnonta,  which  signifies  a mountain  in  the 
Iroquois  tongue,  has  given  name  to  the  town  called  Onnontae  , or, 
as  others  call  it,  Onnontaghe,  because  it  is  on  a mountain,  and  the 
people  who  dwell  there  call  themselves  Onnontaeronnons  from  this, 
or  Onnontagheronnons.” 

In  his  Essay  of  an  Onondaga  Grammar  Zeisberger  uses  gachera 
for  011  or  upon,  and  gives  ononta  for  a lull,  or  mountain,  and 
onontachera  as  upon  the  lull.  The  latter  meaning  he  gives  to 
onontacta.  Spafford  said ; “Onondaga  is  purely  an  Indian  word, 
signifying  a swamp  under  or  at  the  foot  of  a hill  or  mountain. 
This  is  erroneous,  but  he  added ; “Onondagahara,  a place  between 
the  hills.  I wish  the  people  of  Onondaga  tiollow  would  take  a 
hint  from  this,  and  let  their  village  be  ‘Onondagahara,’  and  that 
on  the  hill  ‘ Onondaga,’  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Onondaga.” 
In  the  earlier  edition  he  said : “Onondaga  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
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Webster,  interpreter  to  tlie  Oiieidas,  signifies  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Indians,  a swamp  under,  or  at  the  foot  of  a hill  or  mountain.”  Mr 
Clark  referred  to  this  and  made  special  inquiries  about  the  word. 
He  said:  “From  the  best  information  we  have  attained  we  set  it 
down  as  the  ‘residence  of  the  people  of  the  hills,’  the  word  swamp 
having  no  connection  with  it.”  The  successive  towns  were  at  first 
on  the  hills  near  Limestone  creek,  but  the  name  followed  the  later 
sites  on  lower  lands.  The  Oneida  and  Oswego  rivers  once  had 
this  name,  and  Onondaga  lake  and  creek  retain  it. 

O-nun-da'-ga,  on  the  hills,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the  creek. 

O-nun'-o-gese,  long  hickory,  is  his  name  for  Apulia,  and  may  be 
compared  with  names  used  by  the  Moravians. 

O-ser-i-gooch,  the  large  lake  in  Tully,  was  so  called  by  Span- 
genberg  in  his  journal  of  1745. 

Oswego,  flowing  out,  an  old  name  for  Seneca  river  in  its  down- 
ward course. 

Ote-ge-ga-ja-ke,  for  Pompey  and  Lafayette,  is  correctly  given 
by  Clark  as  a place  of  much  grass  openings  or  prairies.  This 
alluded  to  the  many  fields  abandoned  as  the  Onondagas  removed 
their  villages,  for  they  occupied  several  places  in  these  towns. 

Mr  Clark  added : “Another  name  given  to  this  locality,  not  often 
repeated,  and  about  which  there  is  much  superstitious  reserve,  is 
Ote-queh-sah-he-eh,  the  field  of  blood  or  bloody  ground — a place 

where  many  have  been  slain.  It  has  been  said  that  no  Indian  ever 

* 

visits  this  neighborhood.  They  certainly  very  much  dislike  to  con- 
verse about  it.  A.  Cusick  did  not  know  Pompey  by  this  name,  but 
defined  it  as  blood  spilled.  There  is  no  evidence  of  early  battles 
there,  but  the  allusion  is  to  the  numerous  cemeteries.  In  Iroquois 
speech  even  a peaceful  death  might  be  considered  as  the  shedding 
of  blood.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  condoling  songs  the  people  are  re- 
minded that  their  great  men,  warriors,  women,  and  even  little 
children  were  daily  borne  into  the  earth,  “ so  that  in  the  midst  of 
blood  you  are  sitting.  Now,  therefore,  we  say,  we  will  wash  off  the 
blood  marks  from  your  seat.”  Thus  to  call  a place  a field  of  blood 
might  be  merely  to  say  it  was  a place  where  many  were  buried. 
Many  illustrations  could  be  cited. 

O-tis'-co  or  Otskah  lake  appears  as  Ostisco  on  a map  of  1825. 
Spafford  said : “Otisco  is  from  Ostickney,  signifying  waters  much 
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dried  (ncay" ; perhaps  from  an  idea  that  the  lake  was  once  much 
larger.  The  derivation  is  reasonable.  Zeisberger  has  the  Onon- 
daga \Vork  ostick,  the  imter  is  lou";  in  the  perfect  tense,  ostiqna, 
the  zvater  has  been  lozv.  It  might  also  come  from  Us-te-ka,  the 
name  of  its  outlet,  but  there  is  less  resemblance  in  this,  and  orig- 
inally the  lake  had  the  appearance  of  subsidence. 

O-ya-ye'-han,  apples  split  open,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Camillns. 

Qua-quen-de'-na,  red  place,  according  to  A.  Cusick,  is  on  Sau- 
thier’s  map,  and  apparently  at  Caughdenoy. 

Qui-e'-hook,  was  defined  as  zee  spoke  there,  by  A.  Cusick,  and 
there  was  a consultation  there  about  a fort.  It  was  a creek  flowing 
into,  not  out  of  Oneida  lake  in  1700.  Its  correct  -location  appears 
on  RomerT  map  of  that  year,  where  it  is  applied  to  Chittenango 
creek  below  Butternut.  It  was  also  called  Quohock,  and  was  men- 
tioned as  ‘‘Quiehook  by  the  Ledge  called  Kagnewagrage  about  ilZ 
Dutch  mile  from  the  Lake  of  Oneyda.”  Clark  erred  in  saying  ''An 
Indian  village,  at  Oswego  falls,  was  called  by  Mercier,  ' Quiehook,’ 
and  the  ledge  over  which  the  water  falls,  he  calls  'Kagnewagrage.’  ” 
Both  names  belong  to  Chittenango  creek  and  a much  later  day. 

Ra-rag-hen'-he,  place  zehere  he  considered,  as  defined  by  A. 
Cusick,  was  a place  on  Oneida  river  in  1788. 

Sa-gogh-sa-an-a-gech-they-ky,  bearing  the  names,  is  the  council 
name  of  the  Onondagas  and  was  applied  to  their  town  in  a council 
held  there  in  1743.  This  name  was  often  taken  by  the  principal 
chief  or  speaker,  as  representing  the  nation,  and  then  was  some- 
times shortened  in  common  usage,  as  when  we  say  Tom  for  Thomas. 
Another  instance  of  naming  this  town  after  this  principal  chief  or 
council  name  occurs  in  the  Moravian  journal  at  Onondaga,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1752:  "Next  we  called  on  the  chief  Gachsanagechti,  who 
is  the  principal  chief  of  the  town,  and  after  whom  it  has  been  named 
Tagachsanagechti.” 

Sail  -eh,  a name  given  by  Clark  to  Oneida  river,  seems  a con- 
traction of  the  first  part  of  the  name  he  assigned  to  Brewerton. 
Otherwise  it  might  be  derived  from  o-sa'-a,  muddy,  in  allusion  to  the 
lowlands  through  which  the  river  flows. 

Seneca  river  has  its  name  from  an  Algonquin  word  to  be  con- 
sidered later.  In  early  days  it  was  known  as  Onondaga  river  from 
us  mouth  to  the  outlet  of  that  lake.  Above  this  it  was  the  Cayuga, 


as  leading  to  that  nation.  This  must  he  understood  of  the  upward 
course.  Downward  it  was  the  Oswego. 

Clark  said  of  Oneida  lake  ; 

The  Onondagas  call  it  Sc-ugh-ka,  i.  e.,  striped  with  blue  and  white 
lines,  separating  and  coming  together  again.  In  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend this  interpretation  and  signification,  the  person  should 
occupy  some  one  of  the  high  grounds  of  Manlius  or  Pompey,  where 
the  whole  extent  of  this  lake  may  be  distinctly  seen  some  lo  or  12 
miles  distant.  At  particular  times  the  surface  presents  white  and 
blue  lines  distinctly  traceable  from  its  head  to  its  outlet.  At  such 
times  it  is  strikingly  beautiful,  and  its  Indian  name  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant. 

This  is  a good  deal  to  be  comprised  in  one  small  word,  but  it  is 
much  like  the  name  and  definition  given  by  A.  Cusick:  Se-u-ka, 
string  divided  in  tivo  (by  islands)  and  uniting  again.  The  name 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Hiawatha  as  he  passed  through  the 
lake.  The  following  two  are  derived  from  this. 

Se-u-ka,  Kah'-wha-nah'-kee,  the  island  in  Senka  (Oneida)  lake. 
This  is  Frenchman’s  island  according  to  A.  Cusick,  but  might  be 
applied  to  the  other.  In  the  Onondaga  dialect  kahwhanoo  is 

island. 

Se-u-ka,  Keh-hu'-wha-tali'-dea,  the  river  flowing  from  Seuka 
lake  i e Oneida  river.  This  name  diflfers  from  Clark  s,  but  has  the 
same  meaning  and  was  given  by  A.  Cusick.  The  last  word  means 
river,  with  its  current. 

Skan-e-at'-e-les,  long  lake,  is  one  form  of  this  frequent  name. 
Morgan  gives  this  as  Ska-ne-o'-dice  in  Onondaga  and  Seneca. 
Ska-ne-a'-dice  in  Cayuga,  Skon-yat-e'-les  in  Tuscarora,  Ska -ne-o- 
da'-lis  in  Oneida,  and  Ska'-ne-a'-da-lis  in  Mohawk,  the  last  being 
nearest  the  usual  local  pronunciation.  The  Moravians  wrote  it  Sga- 
niatarees  in  1750,  having  a Cayuga  guide.  Clark  gave  the  Onondaga 
form  as  Skehneahties,  or  very  long  lake,  and  I received  it  as  Skan- 
eaties.  It  is  Lac  Scaniatores  on  the  map  of  Charlevoix.  Spaflford 
made  a note  on  this  name;  "Skancateles,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Onon- 
daga Indians,  signifies  long,  anil  the  lake  has  its  name  from  them 
The  inhabitants  say  I must  write  this  Skaneateles,  but  why 

they  do  not  tell  me.” 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  present  name  has  the 
Mohawk  form.  There  is  a groundless  but  persistent  belief  that  this 
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means  beautiful  squared,  but  all  good  authorities,  including  the  Onon- 
dagas,  assert  that  it  means  merely  long  lake.  So  strenuous  was  the 
local  opposition  to  this  prosaic  definition,  that  Mr  Clark  put  on 
record  the  testimony  of  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Onondagas  on 
this  point,  in  1862.  Among  other  things  they  said: 

We  would  here  distinctly  state  that  we  have  never  known  among 
the  Indians  the  interpretation  of  Skaneateles  to  be  “ beautiful 
squaw,”  nor  do  we  know  of  any  tradition  among  the  Onondagas, 
connected  with  Skaneateles,  that  has  any  allusion  to  a ” beautiful 
squaw,”  or  “ tall  virgin,”  or  any  ‘‘  female  of  graceful  form.”  The 
Onondagas  know  the  lake  by  the  name  Skeh-ne-a-ties,  which,  liter- 
ally rendered',  is  long  water.”  Nothing  more  or  less.  We  have 
inquired  of  several  of  our  chief  men  and  women,  who  say  that  it  is 
the  first  time  they  have  ever  heard  that  Skaneateles  meant  beautiful 
squaw.”  They,  as  well  as  ourselves,  believe  such  interpretation  to 
be  a fiction. 

So-hah'-hee,  the  name  given  by  Clark  for  the  Onondaga  outlet, 
is  the  same  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  which  means 
wearing  a weapon  in  his  belt.  It  may  be  a corruption  of  o-sa'-a, 
muddy,  a name  applied  to  putty  and  paste,  and  quite  appropriate  for 
the  marly  shores. 

Sta-a'-ta  is  his  name  for  the  east  branch  of  Onondaga  creek, 
coming  from  between  two  barren  kuolls. 

Ste-ha'-hah,  stones  in  the  water,  is  the  present  Indian  name  of 
Baldwinsville,  in  allusion  to  the  rifts  or  to  two  large  boulders  in 
the  river  above  the  village.  It  was  one  of  the  six  great  Onondaga 
fishing  places,  and  was  under  charge  of  Kaghswuhtioni  in  1753. 

Swe-noch-so'-a  was  Zeisberger’s  name  for  Onondaga  creek  in 
1752,  but  he  wrote  it  differently  at  other  times. 

Swe-nugh'-kee,  cutting  through  a deep  gulf,  is  Clark’s  name  for 
the  west  branch  of  Onondaga  creek.  A.  Cusick  gave  the  name  of 
Sweno'ga  for  this,  defined  as  a hollow. 

Ta-gn-ne'-da,  a name  for  Oneida  Lake  on  Thurber’s  map. 

Tah-te-yohiy^ah'-hah  or  Tah-te-nen-yo'-nes,  place  of  making 
stone.  Onondaga  Reservation  quarries. 

Ta-ko-a-yent-ha'-qua,  place  zolicre  they  used  to  run.  Old  race 
track  at  Danforth. 

Ta-te-scHweh-nea-ha'-qua,  place  where  they  made  guns.  Navarino. 

Te-ger-hunk'-se-rode.  Onondaga  West  Hill  on  Mitchell’s  map. 
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1 e-ka-jik-ha'-(lo,  place  of  salt,  is  Morj^an’s  name  for  Salina. 

I e-ka  -iic-a-(la  -he,  lake  on  a hill,  is  his  name  for  Tally  and  its 
lakes. 

“ 1 e-kanea-ta-heung--ne-n<^h — Very  high  hills,  ivith  many  small 
lakes,  from  zvhieh  zmter  Hozas  in  eontrary  direetions.  It  implies, 
also,  an  excellent  hunting  ground.”  Clark  applied  this  to  Fabius, 
iully,  Truxton,  etc.,  but  included  too  much  in  his  definition.  For 
these  lakes  as  a group  A.  Cusick  gave  the  name  of  T’ka-ne-a-da- 
her-ncuh,  many  lakes  on  a lull.  These  ponds  have  several  legends, 
but  without  relation  to  the  name. 

Te-ka'  -wis-to'-ta,  tinned*  dome,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the  village 
of  Lafayette. 

Te-o-ha'-ha-hen'-wha  turnpike  crossing  the  valley  is  his  name 
for  Onondaga  Valley.  Clark  gave  it  as  ‘'Teuaheughzm — where  the 
path  crosses  the  road.”  A.  Cusick  called  it  Tu-ha-han'-wah,  to  the 
erossing  road,  i.  e.  in  going  from  the  reservation  to  the  road  leading 
west. 

Te-thir'-o-c|uen  alid  Tsi-ro-c|ui  were  French  forms  of  early  names 
of  Oneida  lake  and  outlet,  referring  to  something  white.  The  first 
name  is  in  the  Relation  of  1656,  but  afterward  had  many  variations. 
On  the  Jesuit  map  of  1665  appears  Lac  Techiroquen.  Greenhalgh 
wrote  it  Teshiroque  in  1677.  In  1728  the  French  spoke  of  ‘‘the 
Lake  of  Thecheweguen,  or  of  the  Oneidas.” 

Teu-nen'-to,  at  the  eedars,  is  A.  Cusick’s  name  for  Cross  lake. 
Others  will  follow  from  various  sources. 

Te-ungt'-too,  residenee  of  the  zoise  man,  is  the  name  of  this  lake 
according  to  Clark.  He  added : “There  is  a singular  tradition  alive, 
among  the  Onondagas,  respecting  an  aged  and  very  wise  chief,  who 
lived  on  the  eastern  shore  of  this  lake  many  hundred  years  ago. 
His  name  was  Hiawatha.”  Clark  first  gave  this  legend  in  an  ex- 
tended form.  Hiawatha  was  at  first  an  Onondaga  chief,  but  was 
adopted  by  the  Mohawks,  among  whom  his  successors  yet  rule. 
Teonto  was  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  this  lake.  According  to  the 
Onondagas  in  1752  it  was  Och-schu-go-re  who  founded  the  fishery 
near  the  lake. 

Teu-nea-yahs-gof-na,  place  of  big  stones.  Geddes. 

Te-u-swen-ki-en'-took,  hoard  hanging  dozan.  Castle,  hotel  on 
reservation  line. 
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Te-u-ung-Jui-ka — meeting  of  waters  or  where  two  rivers  meet,” 
IS  Clark’s  name  for  Three  River  point.  A.  Cnsick  gave  this  as  Teu- 
tune-hoo'-kah,  where  the  river  forks.  It  is  a variant  of  Tioga. 

Te-was'-koo-we-goo'-na,  long,  or  rather  big  bridge,  this  being 
more  literal.  It  is  a modern  name  for  Brewerton. 

Te-yo-wis'-o-don,  a place  on  the  river  west  of  Brewerton,  men- 
tioned in  1788,  was  defined  by  A.  Cnsick  as  iee  hanging  from  the 
trees. 

'In  1747  the  French  were  informed  that  there  were  many  Dutch 
and  Palatine  traders  at  the  place  called  Theyaoguin,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  come  and  do  a considerable  trade  at  Chonegnin.”  E.  B. 
O’Callaghan  thought  this  the  portage  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  but  the  name 
suggests  Oneida  lake  and  Brewerton.  Theyaoguin,  white  head, 
was  a name  given  to  King  Hendrick,  but  here  it  may  suggest  the 
eagles  so  common  on  the  lake. 

Ti-oc'-ton  is  Cross  lake  on  the  map  of  Charlevoix.  This  and  the 
next  may  be  a contraction  of  Tionihhohactong,  at  the  bend  of  the 
river.  Compare  Totiakton,  the  Seneca  town,  with  this,  and  it  seems 
certain. 

In  1750  the  Moravians  mentioned  that  the  Seneca  river  flowed 
through  Lake  Tionctong  or  Tionctora,  being  Cross  lake. 

Tis-tis  was  a name  for  Ninemile  creek,  mentioned  by  Cammer- 
hoflf  in  1750,  and  perhaps  named  from  Otisco  lake.  Near  it  was  a 
place  they  called  the  French  Camp,  finding  paintings  on  the  trees 
there  made  by  Canadian  Indians. 

T’kah-en-too'-t^h,  where  the  pole  is  raised.  South  Onondaga. 

T’kah-nah-tah'-kae-ye'-hoo,  old  village,  a place  on  the  east  side  of 
the  reservation. 

T’kah'-neh-sen-te'-u,  stony  plaee,  or  stones  throzmi  on  the  road. 
A place  on  the  Cardiff  road. 

T’kah-skoon-sifl-tah,  at  the  falls.  Falls  on  the  reservation. 

T’kah-skwi-ut'-ke,  place  zvhere  the  stone  stands  up.  Perhaps  the 
high  brick  chimneys  of  the  salt  works  at  Liverpool  were  intended, 
the  name  belonging  there.  It  is  a Seneca  word,  sometimes  short- 
ened by  dropping  Te  from  the  prefix. 

T’kah-sent'-tah,  the  tree  that  hangs  over,  or  one  tree  falling  into 
another,  is  another  of  Cusick’s  names  for  Ninemile  creek. 

Tou-en'-ho  was  an  Indian  hamlet  south  of  Brewerton  in  1688. 
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Tu-c-a-(las'-so,  hemlock  knots  in  the  zuater,  is  described  by  Mor- 
gan as  a village  4 miles  east  of  Onondaga  Castle.  It  is  not  quite 
3,  and  was  occupied  in  the  later  colonial  period.  Locally  it  is  known 
as  Indian  Orchard.  Conrad  Weiser  called  it  Cajadachsc  in  1743. 
The  Moravions  termed  it  Tiatachtont,  Tiachton,  Tiojachso,  etc. 
The  last  is  like  the  later  name.  The  first  of  the  three  might  be 
derived  from  Untiatachto,  meaning  astray,  according  to  Zeisberger. 
It  would  then  be  a village  zvhich  had  gone  astray  from  the  main 
body,  and  this  name  seems  distinct  from  other  forms.  The  Llack 
Prince  died  there  while  returning  from  Pennsylvania  in  1749. 

Tu-e-yah-das'-soo,  hemlock  knots  in  the  water,  is  Green  pond, 
west  of  Jamesville,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  is  evident 
to  any  one  looking  down  on  it  from  the  high  cliffs  around.  This 
is  Clark’s  Kai-yah-koo,  but  Tueyahdassoo  is  the  present  Onondaga 
name.  Thence,  perhaps,  came  the  name  of  the  village  at  Indian 
Orchard,  a few  miles  south. 

Tu-na-ten'-tonk,  hanging  pine,  is  Cusick’s  name  for  Syracuse. 

Tun-da-da'-qua,  thronm  out,  was  given  by  Morgan  as  a name  for 
Liverpool  creek.  The  only  stream  near  that  village  is  Bloody  brook. 
On  his  map  the  name  is  applied  to  a tributary  of  Oneida  river, 
which  seems  to  be  Mud  creek.  Had  it  been  at  Liverpool  the  ref- 
erence might  have  been  to  the  canal  excavations.  On  the  creek 
• the  allusion  is  not  clear. 

U-neen'-do  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Cross  lake,  and  he  defined  this 
hemlock  tops  lying  on  zuater.  Interpretations  vary  much. 

Yu-neen'-do  is  the  same  lake  on  Thurber’s  map,  and  both  are 
probably  equivalent  to  Teunento. 

Zi-noch-sa'-a,  house  on  the  bank,  was  a name  for  Onondaga  creek 
in  1750,  when  the  west  bank  was  newly  settled.  It  was  written 
Swenochsoa  in  .1752,  and  Zinschoe  and  Zinochtoe  at  other  times. 

Zi-noch-sa'-e  was  also  a name  for  Onondaga  lake  in  1750,  but 
this  was  probably  from  receiving  the  creek.  This  and  the  preceding 
appear  in  the  Moravian  journals. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 

Originally  this  county  bordered  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  meaning  of 
which  Father  Hennepin  twice  mentioned : “ The  river  of  St  Law- 

rence derives  its  source  from  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  likewise  called 
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in  the  Iroquois  language,  Skanadario,  that  is  to  say,  very  pretty 
lake”  Also,  “ The  great  river  of  St  Lawrence,  which  I have  often 
mentioned,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  Iroquois  country,  and 
makes  a great  lake  there,  which  they  call  Ontario,  viz : the  beautiful 
lake”  It  had  other  names  noted  elsewhere,  and  the  Senecas  some- 
times called  it  Ohudeara.  They  were  mostly  living  in  this  county 
when  Champlain  called  it  after  them  in  1615,  mentioning  the  lake  of 
the  Entouhonorons,  who  were  living  west  of  the  Iroquois.  He  after- 
ward said : “ The  Antouhonorons  are  15  villages  built  in  strong  po- 
sitions . . . The  Yroquois  and  the  Antouhonorons  make  war 

together  against  all  the  other  nations,  except  the  Neutral  nation.” 
This  was  the  customary  later  distinction  by  the  French  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Iroquois,  classed  by  the  Dutch  as  Maquas  and  Senecas. 

Ah-ta'-gweh-da-ga  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Flint  creek,  usually 
translated  hint  stone.  Schoolcraft  has  atrakwenda  for  hint  in  the 
Cayuga  dialect,  and  ahtehgwendah  in  the  Seneca. 

An-ya-ye,  Anyayea,  Anaquayaen,  and  Anagaugoam  are  among 
the  variants  of  Honeoye  in  the  journals  of  Sullivan’s  campaign. 

Ax-o-quen'-ta  is  also  Flint  creek.  In  the  Cammerhoff  journal  of 
1750  it  is  said:  “We  came  to  a creek  that  is  called  Axoquenta,  or 
Firestone  creek.” 

Ca-na-da-gua  is  a name  given  to  Skaneatice  lake  in  the  Jenkins 
journal  of  1779.  It  suggests  Canandaigua,  but  he  had  already  men- 
tioned that. 

Ca'-na-dice  or  Ska'-ne-a-dice  is  long  lake,  the  former  name  being 
that  applied  to  the  town  and  sometimes  to  the  lake.  The  latter  is 
more  commonly  termed  Skaneatice.  It  had  other  names  and  a 
variation  will  be  found  in  Grant’s  journal  of  Sullivan’s  campaign, 
where  he  speaks  of  “Aionyedice,  otherwise  Long-narrow  Lake.” 
In  another  journal  of  that  year  it  is  mentioned  as  a “ small  lake 
called  Konyouyhyough  (Narrow  gut).”  On  Lodge’s  map  it  is 
“ Conyeadice  Lake ; English,  the  Long  Narrow  Lake.”  Marshall 
said,  of  another  time,  that  Sga'-nyiu-da-is,  Long  lake,  was  then 
called  Scanitice.  The  name  is  equivalent  to  Skaneateles  elsewhere. 

Ca-na-go'-ra  was  a Seneca  town  of  1677  and  had  other  names. 

Ca-nan-dai'-gua  is  given  by  Morgan  as  Ga'-nun-da-gwa,  place 
selected  for  a settlement.  Spafford  said  of  this:  “Pure  Indian. 
Canandaigua  being  a toum  set  off  in  the  dialect  of  the  Seneca  In- 
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dians/’  In  1763  it  was  mentioned  as  Canadera^ey,  a friendly  Seneca 
town.  Farther  west  the  Senecas  were  hostile  to  New  York.  In 
the  journals  of  wSnllivan’s  campaign  it  appears  as  Kennendauqne, 
Kanondaqna,  Kanadalangna,  and  in  other  forms.  On  Lodge’s  map 
it  is  “ Kanandaciiie,  the  Chosen  or  Beantifnl  Lake.”  In  Shute’s 
journal  of^this  campaign  it  is  ‘‘Chosen  Town  or  Canandague.” 

( )ther  forms  will  he  given  later.  The  lake  had  its  name  from  the 
town. 

Ca-na-sa-de'-go  is  west  of  Seneca  lake  on  Kitchin’s  map.  1 his 
erroneous  form  is  frequent.  It  was  the  Canadisega  of  1763 
will  be  mentioned  again. 

Ca-no-en-a-da  was  a Seneca  town  of  1677. 

Ca-nongh,  an  Indian  farm  beyond  Honeoye  lake  in  1779-  Ganno 
by  itself  signifies  cold. 

Chi'-nos-hah'-geh  or  St  Aiichers,  a town  of  adopted  Hnrons,  was 
on  Mild  creek  in  East  Bloomfield.  Marshall  defined  this  on  the 
slope  of  the  valley , giving  the  same  name  to  the  creek.  He  thought 
this  was  Gannogarae. 

Da-non-ca-ri-ta-rui  was  a Seneca  town  mentioned  by  Lahontan, 
and  named  from  Onnonkenritaoni,  a resident  chief  in  1672.  The 
site  is  somewhat  uncertain,  having  been  sometimes  assigned  to  Liv- 
ingston county,  in  which  a fuller  note  is  given. 

Dya-go-di'-yu,  place  of  a battle,  is  Marshall’s  name  for  a spot 
near  Victor,  where  the  Senecas  ambushed  De  Nonville  in  1687. 

Lake  of  the  Entouhonorons,  Champlain’s  name  for  Lake  Ontario, 
seems  derived  from  Sonnontoueronons,  the  proper  name  of  the 
Senecas. 

Ga-en-sa-ra  was  one  name  of  the  Seneca  capital  in  1687. 

Gah-a'-yan-dunk,  a fort  zoas  there.  Eort  hill  in  Victor. 

Ga-na-ta'-queh  is  used  for  Canandaigua  in  Cammerhofl’s  journal, 

Gan-da-gan  was  one  name  of  the  principal  Seneca  town  in  1657. 
It  was  on  Boughton  hill. 

Gan-dou-ga-ra-e',  or  St  Michel,  was  a Seneca  town  in  1670,  peo- 
pled with  Hurons,  Neutrals  and  Onontiogas.  It  was  mentioned  as 
Gannon garae"  in  1687,  a small  town  but  a short  league  from  Gan- 
nagaro,  which  was  on  Boughton  hill,  near  Victor. 

Ga-nech-sta-ge,  a town  near  Geneva,  appears  in  Cammerhofif  s 
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journal.  One  village  of  this  name  had  been  deserted  and  a new  one 
built. 

Gan-na-ga-ro  was  the  principal  Seneca  town  in  1677,  though  De 
Xonville  thought  Totiakton  larger  10  years  later.  It  was  on  Bough- 
ton  hill  and  was  the  mission  of  St  James.  If  corrupted  it  may  have 
been  originally  great  village.  A.  Cusick  thought  it  might  mean  she 
lived  there,  or  else  had  a reference  to  many  animals.  It  had  other 
names,  and  occupied  a commanding  situation. 

Ga'-noon-daa-gwah',  a chosen  tozan,  is  given  by  Marshall  for 
Canandaigua.  He  derived  it  from  gan-on-da,  tou^n,  and  gaa-gwah, 
ii  zvas  selected. 

Ga-non'-da-eh,  village  on  a hill,  is  Marshall’s  name  for  a place 
on  the  east  bank  of  Honeoye  creek,  where  the  turnpike  crosses  the 
stream.  This  has  also  been  written  Ga-nun'-da-ok. 

Ga-o'-sa-ga-o,  in  the  basszoood  country,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Boughton  hill  and  Victor.  Mr  O.  H.  jMarshall  had  this  name, 
slightly  varied,  from  the  Seneca  chief  Blacksnake.  It  was  Ga-o'- 
sa-eh-ga-aah,  the  hasszvood  hark  lies  there.  According  to  the  old 
chief  the  fine  spring  on  the  hillside  supplied  the  whole  town,  bass- 
wood bark  conductors  bringing  the  water  to  convenient  points. 
This  seems  improbable  from  the  situation.  After  long  occupation 
the  town  was  burned  in  the  French  invasion  of  1687. 

Gar-naw-quash  is  placed  on  the  site  of  Kashong  on  Morgan’s 
map. 

One  journal  of  the  Sullivan  campaign  calls  Canandaigua  lake 
Genesee,  and  another  has  it  Chinesee  lake. 

Hach-ni-a-ge  lake  and  town  represent  Honeoye  in  Cammerhoff’s 
journal. 

Hon-e-o-ye  is  Ha'-ne-a-yah,  finger  lying,  in  Morgan’s  list.  There 
was  an  early  town  near  the  lake  of  this  name.  IMarshall  wrote  it 
Hah'-nyah-yah',  zvherc  the  finger  ‘lies,  deriving  it  from  hah-nyah, 
his  finger,  and  ga-yah,  it  lies  there.  He  said  an  Indian,  picking 
strawberries  near  the  foot  of  Honeoye  lake,  had  his  finger  bitten 
by  a rattlesnake.  He  cut  off  the  finger  with  his  tomahawk  and 
left  it  lying  there.  The  name  varies  much,  and  Hanyaye,  Han- 
neyauyen  and  Anyayea  are  some  of  these.  Onaghe  suggests  it, 
but  is  much  farther  east.  Major  Fogg,  in  a journal  of  1779,  said  of 
Annaquayen,  “ This  took  its  name  from  a misfortune  which  befell 
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an  Indian,  viz ; The  loss  of  a finder,  which  the  word  signifies.”  On 
Lodge’s  map  is  “ llaiinyaiiga  Lake.  Lng^'*  the  open  hand.  Ilan- 
naiiynye  and  Hannyouyic  arc  other  forms. 

In  his  account  of  the  Irocpiois  migrations  David  Cusick  said: 
“ The  fifth  family  was  directed  to  make  their  residence  near  a high 
mountain,  or  rather  nole,  situated  south  of  the  Canandaigua  lake, 
which  was  named  Jenneatowake,  and  the  family  was  named  le- 
how-nea-nyo-hent,  i.  e.  possessing  a door,  now  Seneca.”  This  is 
usually  located  at  Fort  hill,  Naples,  while  others  place  it  elsewhere. 
To  this  name  and  that  of  To-na'-kah  is  given  the  meaning  of  people 
of  the  great  hill 

Ka-na-de'-sa-ga  is  Ga-nun'-da-sa-ga,  new  settlement  milage  in 
Morgan’s  list.  It  was  a little  northwest  of  Geneva,  and  the  name 
was  often  given  to  Seneca  lake.  It  seems  to  have  been  mentioned 
as  Canayichagy  in  1753*  Of  course  it  has  many  forms  in  the  jour- 
nals of  Sullivan’s  campaign.  Among  these  are  Cunnusedago,  Ken- 
nesdago,  Kanadasago,  Kannadasegea,  etc.  In  Tuscarora  the  place 
is  called  O-ta-na-sa'-ga. 

Ka-shong^,  the  limb  has  fallen,  is  the  name  of  a creek  and  former 
Indian  village,  a few  miles  south  of  Geneva  and  on  the  west  shore 
of  Seneca  lake.  Many  names  of  this  place  are  found  in  the  journals 
of  1779,  some  hardly  suggesting  the  present  form,  but  one  is  Ca- 
shong.  Among  others  are  Gaghcoughwa,  Gahgsonghwa,  Gagha- 
sieanhgwe,  Gothsinquea,  Gaghsiungua,  etc. 

Ko-ho-se-ragh'-e  and  Ka-he-sa-ra-he'-ra  are  names  for  the  town 
on  Boughton  hill,  and  are  defined  by  A.  Cusick  as  light  on  a hill. 
They  may  be  corruptions  of  a name  already  given. 

Nun'-da-wa-o,  great  hill,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Naples,  on  Canan- 
daigua lake. 

Nah'-daeh  is  Marshall’s  name  for  Hemlock  lake,  from  o-na -dah, 
hemloek,  and  ga-ah',  it  is  upon.  These  trees  abound  there. 

“Negateca  fontaine”  appears  on  a map  of  1680,  and  seems  the 
burning  spring  of  La  Salle.  It  excited  early  attention,  and  in 
Colonel  Romer’s  instructions  he  was  told : You  are  to  go  and 

view  a well  or  spring  which  is  eight  miles  beyond  the  Sineks  farth- 
est Castle,  which  they  have  told  me  blazes  up  in  a flame  when  a 
light  coale  or  fire  brand  is  put  into  it ; yo  will  do  well  to  taste  the 
v^^aid  water,  and  give  me  your  opinion  thereof,  and  bring  with  you 
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some  of  it.”  Romer  did  not  go  beyond  Onondaga  lake,  and  made 
no  report  of  this.  Galinee  was  there  in  1669  with  La  Salle,  and 
said  : “ It  forms  a small  brook  as  it  issues  from  a rather  high  rock. 
The  water  is  very  clear,  but  has  a bad  odor,  like  that  of  Paris  mud, 
when  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  is  stirred  with  the  foot. 
He  put  a torch  in  it  and  immediately  the  water  took  fire  as  brandy 
does,  and  it  does  not  go  out  until  rain  comes.  This  flame  is,  amongst 
the  Indians,  a sign  of  abundance,  or  of  scarcity  when  it  has  the 
opposite  qualities.  There  is  no  appearance  of  sulphur  or  saltpeter, 
or  any  other  combustible  matter.  The  water  has  no  taste  even.” 
This  is  in  the  town  of  Bristol. 

O-nagh'-e  or  On-na'-chee  was  a Seneca  town.  In  1720  there  was 
mentioned  ''  One  of  the  furthermost  Castles  of  the  Ceneca’s  called 
Onahe,  within  a Day’s  Journey  of  Yagerah.”  In  Cammerhoff’s 
journal  it  appears  as  “ old  Indian  settlement,  where  a city  by  the 
name  of  Onnachee  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  which  is  now  unin- 
habited.” This  was  in  the  town  of  Hopewell.  This  journal  also 
calls  Canandaigua  lake  Onnachee,  meaning  a place  behind  some 
other. 

O-neh'-da,  hemlock,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Hemlock  lake.  The 
Moravians  called  the  creek  and  lake  Noehnta. 

On-ta'-ri-o  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  not  only  the 
name  of  a great  lake,  but  in  its  full  form  is  also  the  title  of  a prin- 
cipal Seneca  chief,  and  was  borne  by  the  prophet  of  the  New 
Religion.  Schoolcraft  gave  one  of  his  characteristic  interpretations 
of  this,  ignoring  the  principal  word,  lake.  His  analysis  was  on, 
increment  for  hill,  tarac,  rocks  standing  in  the  water;  io,  how  beau- 
tiful; making  this  an  allusion  to  the  Thousand  islands. 

O-toch-shia-co,  in  Cammerhoff’s  journal,  was  a place  and  creek 
a little  west  of  Onnachee.  It  is  now  Fall  brook. 

Seneca  lake  and  town.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  lake  some- 
times had  this  name,  which  is  not  an  Iroquois  word  but  an  Algon- 
quin name  of  the  nation.  It  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of 
Seneca  county. 

In  Dr  Campfield’s  journal  of  1779  he  spoke  of  Honeoye  lake,  and 
said  it  was  “ one  of  the  three  lakes  called  Seneke — and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  source  of  the  little  Seneke  river.”  This  river  was  the 
Genesee. 
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She-na-wa-^a  nr  Shciianwaj^a  appears  in  a journal  of  i779j 
was  the  village  burned  at  Kash(uig. 

Sin-non-do- wae-ne  was  the  princi])al  Seneca  castle  in  1720,  re- 
taining the  old  name  in  another  place.  It  is  a variant  of  Sonnon- 
touan,  great  hill,  and  was  probably  often  used  in  a general  way. 

Son-nont-ho-no-rons  or  Sonnontouans,  great  lull  people  was  the 
Tro(|uois  name  of  the  Senecas  as  commonly  used.  As  a place  name 
it  came  from  ononta,  hill,  and  gowana  or  wan,  great.  In  the  Rela- 
tion of  if)35  the  country  is  termed  Sonontoen,  and  in  that  of  1670 
apj)ear  the  “ Tsonnontouans,  or  Nation  of  thv  Great  Mountain.” 

Thau-gwe-took  was  a prehistoric  Seneca  fort  and  council  fire 
west  of  Seneca  lake,  according  to  D.  Cusick. 

Zin-no-do-wan-ha,  mentioned  in  1689,  seems  to  he  Sinnondo- 
waene. 

While  some  early  towns  were  in  Monroe  county,  many  later 
Seneca  villages  were  near  Genesee'  river,  and  a few  can  be  assigned 
to  their  exact  places  only  by  careful  study,  such  as  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  by  Messrs  Clark,  Conover,  Harris  and  Marshall. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

All  the  Indian  names  in  this  county  belong  to  Algonquin  dialects. 

A-i-as-ka-wost-ing  is  the  name  of  some  high  hills  on  the  Evans 
patent,  west  of  Murderer’s  Kill.  This  patent  was  vacated  in  1699- 

A-las-ka-ye-ring  mountains  are  now  the  Minisink  hills.  The  name 
seems  a variant  of  the  last. 

An-nuck  was  a part  of  the  Evans  patent,  and  seems  to  mean  a 
filthy  place. 

Ar-ack-hook  was  the  Indian  name  for  the  Tin  brook  or  Thin 
brook  of  the  Germans.  Ruttenber  derived  this  from  the  Delaware 
word  ahgook  or  snake.  In  1701  Robert  Sanders  asked  for  a patent 
“ beginning  at  a fall  (i.  e.  a stream  of  water)  called  Arackhook. 

As-sin-na-pink  creek,  according  to  Ruttenber,  is  a stream  from 
the  solid  rocks.  It  is  opposite  Anthony’s  Nose,  and  has  also  the 
name  of  Ach-sin-nik,  which  w-ould  hardly  bear  the  above  inter- 
pretation. 

A-wost-ing  lake  or  Long  pond  suggests  the  first  name  above.  It 
may  be  derived  from  awossi,  on  flic  other  side. 

Basher’s  kill  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a squaw  called 
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Rasher,  who  was  either  killed  there  or  fell  under  a deer  she  was 
bring-in^  home,  and  was  drowned.  It  may  have  been  contracted 
from  Mombasha.  The  name  occurs  elsewhere,  but  Basha  mountain 
and  pond  are  here. 

Cha-van-go-en  was  on  the  Evans  patent  of  1699,  and  seems  a 
variant  of  Shawangunk. 

Cheese-cocks  patent  was  given  in  1701,  the  name  coming  from 
a small  tributary  of  the  Ramapo.  It  was  afterward  applied  to  a 
‘‘  tract  of  upland  and  meadow,”  the  bounds  of  which  were  contested 
later.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  early  name  of  a natural  meadow. 
Freeland  derived  Cheesecocks  from  chis,  ^ip  or  high,  and  kauk,  land, 
making  it  high  land,  but  chees  is  a Delaware  word  for  hide,  and 
cheessack  for  fur,  and  it  may  be  from  either  of  these,*  as  a good 
trapping  place. 

Co-wen-ham’s  kill,  at  Plum  point,  north  of  the  Highlands,  was 
mentioned  by  Ruttenber.  It  resembles  some  Indian  names,  but  is 
of  doubtful  character. 

The  Cushietank  mountains  are  on  the  map  of  1768,  and  may 
be  connected  with  the  Cashigton  Indians  of  Orange  county,  called 
Wolf  and  Turtle,  and  mentioned  in  1745. 

Gil-la-ta-wagh  was  in  the  Evans  grant. 

Jo-gee  Hill,  in  Minisink  according  to  Ruttenber,  but  now  in 
Wawayanda,  was  the  home  of  “ Kegh-ge-ka-po-well  alias  Joghem,” 
a grantor  of  the  land  in  1684,  who  lived  there  after  his  tribe  left. 
The  name  suggests  that  of  Joseph  Gee,  who  gave  the  name  of 
Colchester  in  Delaware  in  1792,  but  Ruttenber’s  statement  is  definite 
on  its  Indian  origin. 

Kack-a-wa-wook  was  a place  on  the  east  side  of  Paltz  creek,  at 
the  north  end  of  one  line  of  the  tract  asked  for  by  Robert  Sanders. 

Ka-kagh-get-a-wan  was  on  the  Evans  tract. 

Mak-ha-ken-eck,  a tract  in  the  Minisink  region  in  1697. 

Mag-ha-wa-e-mus  was  another  tract. 

Ma-hack-e-meck  was  a name  for  the  Neversink  river,  which  was 
called  the  Mag-gagh-ka-mi-ek  in  1694.  It  was  mentioned  later  as 
the  ‘‘  Mouth  of  the  Mackhacamac  Branch  of  Delaware,  where  the 
Line  settled  between  New  York  & New  Jersey  terminates.”  Ma- 
hackemeck  is  now  Port  Jervis.  It  appeared  as  Maghakeneck,  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  in  1697,  and  as  Wayhackameck  or  Little  Mines- 
sing-  creek  in  1719.  The  reference  may  1)C  to  a fishing-  place. 

Mal-lo-lans-ly  or  Ma-rc-tcn-gc  was  a pond  in  the  Wallkill  valley 
in  1756. 

Mas-ka-eck  was  land  mentioned  at  Shawankonck  in  1702.  The 
reference  seems  to  he  to  a grassy  place,  from  maskeht,  grass,  and 
locative. 

Mat-te-a-wan  or  South  mountains  has  been  defined  white  rocks. 
but  with  nothing  to  support  the  interpretation.  Other  definitions 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Dutchess  county. 

Me-mo-ra-sinck  was  a place  on  the  Evans  grant. 

Men-a-yack  was  an  island  in  the  Minisink  region. 

Mer-cla-ry  pond  was  on  the  Evans  tract. 

Min-i-sink  has  a popular  interpretation  of  laud  from  which  the 
zvater  is  gone. 

This  is  given  in  Eager’s  history  of  Orange  county,  thus:  “Tra- 
dition said  that  before  the  Delaware  broke  through  the  Water  Gap 
the  country  above  was  a lake.  When  this  was  drained  the  lands 
exposed  were  called  Minsies,  with  the  above  meaning,  and  the  In- 
dians who  settled  there  took  this  name.  Thence  came  the  present 
name  of  Minisink.  In  1728  an  old  settler  wrote  that  this  was  the 
best  interpretation  obtainable.”  Ruttenber  said  of  this:  “ Minnisink 
is  from  Minnis,  an  island,  and  ink,  locality,  and  not  from  Minsis, 
the  name  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenapes.  The  name  has,  a very 
general  application  to  lands,  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  New  York, 
known  as  the  Minnisink  country.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  tradition 
that  the  land  was  covered  with  water  and  broke  through  the  moun- 
tain at  the  Water  Gap,  or  Pohoqualin,  and  is  said  to  mean  the  land 
from  which  the  water  is  gone.”  This  can  only  be  sustained  by 
going  back  to  the  primary  meaning  of  an  island  as  a dry  place. 
In  my  Chippewa  New  Testament  minisink  is  used  for  an  island, 
and  thus  Schoolcraft  interprets  it  place  of  islands.  In  1697  a 
conspicuous  one  was  mentioned  in  Minisink  river.  The  Minisink 
patent  was  granted  in  1704. 

Mis-tuck-y  wa-s  an  Indian  village  in  Warwick.  Ruttenber  thought 
this  came  from  miskotucky,  which  he  interpreted  as  either  red  hills 
or  plains.  Mishuntugkoo,  it  is  zvell  zoooded,  may  be  better. 
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Mom-ba-sha-pond.  If  this  is  an  Indian  name  it  may  be  the  lar^^er 
form  of  Basha  or  a variant  of  Mombacens. 

Mon-gaup  or  Mon-gavv-ping  river  has  been  defined  several 
streams,  in  allusion  to  its  three  branches,  but  this  is  not  satisfactory 

Mon-ha-gan  is  in  Wallkill,  and  also  seems  to  refer  to  an  island. 

Miich-hat-toes  hill  is  in  Windsor,  near  the  south  line  of  Newburgh, 
and  was  called  Snake  hill.  Ruttenber  derived  it  from  muhk,  red; 
at,  near  or  by;  os,  small ; and  thence  small  red  hill  near  the  river. 
Tooker  placed  it  in  Columbia  county,  and  defined  it  great  hill,  which 
is  the  meaning  of  Mishadchu. 

Nes-co-tonck  may  be  from  nishketeauog,  they  make  it  filthy.  It 
was  in  the  Evans  tract,  and  north  of  what  was  afterward  known  as 
McKinstry’s  tannery. 

Ne-ver-sink  river,  a tributary  of  the  Delaware,  has  been  variously 
named  and  defined.  Schoolcraft  thought  it  meant  highlands  be- 
tween water,  but  applied  the  name  to  hills  near  the  sea.  Some  have 
derived  it  from  newasink,  and  interpreted  it  mad  river.  There  is 
no  good  ground  for  this. 

Ogh-go-tac-ton  was  the  name  of  a place  for  which  Sanders  asked 
a patent  in  1702. 

Pa-ka-da-sank  or  Pakasank,  called  Pekadasank  in  1699,  differs 
little  from  a name  below  but  is  a stream  in  the  Wallkill  valley,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains. 

Pa-quan-nack  river  was  mentioned  as  being  near  the  falls  of 
Pompeton  in  1694.  It  may  be  derived  from  paukunawaw,  a bear, 
with  locative  affix,  or  from  pehik-konik,  a small  plantation. 

Pa-sak  brook  is  in  Monroe.  It  may  be  from  pasoo,  it  is  near, 
with  locative. 

Pas-cack  river  may  be  in  Delaware  county.  Freeland  defined  this 
burnt  lands. 

Pe-en-pack  was  an  Indian  settlement  in  Deer  Park,  the  name  re- 
ferring to  a hill.  There  was  a patent  for  this  land. 

I’e-ko-na-sink  creek  is  in  the  west  part  of  Crawford,  and  is  a 
corruption  of  Peadadasank  creek,  thus  spelled  in  a deed  of  1694. 
Spafford  said  Peconasink  was  still  retained  as  the  name  of  a tract 
near  the  Shawangunk  mountains.  French  mentions  Paugh-caugh- 
naugh-sink  and  the  little  creek  of  the  same  name. 
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Pen-han-sen’s  land  was  called  after  Indians  living  in  Deer  Park. 

Pit-kis-ka-ker,  high  hills  west  of  Murderer’s  creek. 

I’o-chnck  creek  is  in  Warwick,  and  Riittenher  said  of  this:  “ Po- 
cluick,  a stream^  and  also  the  district  called  Florida,  seems  to  retain 
the  root  term  for  bog  or  muddy  land.”  The  derivation  is  not  verv 
evident.  Eager  says  that  Pochnek  creek  and  mountain  were  named 
from  an  Indian  chief. 

Pon-chuck  mountain  is  the  one  just  named. 

Pollopel’s  island,  opposite  Plum  point,  is  mentioned  here  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  that  it  is  an  Indian  word.  Yates  and  Moulton 
said  : “ The  island  was  named  Pollepel  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
convex  side  and  circular  form  of  the  bowl  of  a ladle.  Lepel  in 
Dutch,  is  a spoon;  a pollepel  is  a ladle;  and  particularly  the  one 
with  a short  handle  for  beating  the  butter  for  the  wafel.”  On 
Sauthier’s  map  it  is  Polipel,  and  Ruttenber  says  an  unfounded 
Dutch  story  has  been  connected  with  it. 

Pom-pe-ton  falls  were  mentioned  in  1694. 

Poop-loop’s  kill  was  north  of  Assinnapink,  and  Ruttenber  says 
it  was  so  called  from  its  Indian  owner.  Poplopen’s  pond  is  in 
Monroe. 

Po-tuck  creek  has  had  its  name  derived  from  petukqui,  round. 
This  would  be  an  odd  name  for  a creek,  but  French  says  that 
Wawayanda  creek  flows  into  New  Jersey  and  comes  again  into 
New  York  as  Potuck  creek.  In  this  way  this  definition  might  allude 
to  a circuitous  route,  but  a derivation  from  pdtukau,  it  is  going  on, 
would  seem  more  suitable.  Quite  as  probably  it  is  from  pokke, 
clear,  and  tuk,  river.  ^ 

Quas-sa-ick  creek  enters  the  Hudson  south  of  Newburgh.  The 
name  is  derived  from  qussuk,  stone,  and  ick,  place.  Eager  says 
that  Newburgh  was  in  the  Quassick  patent  and  that  Chambers  creek 
was  called  Quassaick  after  Indians  living  there. 

Ram-a-po  has  been  defined  stream  formed  by  round  ponds. 

Runbolt’s  Run,  in  Goshen  and  west  of  Woodcock  mountain  was 
the  home  of  Rumbout,  a signer  of  the  deed  for  the  Wawayanda 
patent. 

Eager  said  that  Rutger’s  Place  in  Minisink  is  a corruption  of  the 
Indian  word  Rutkys,  but  this  is  every  way  improbable. 

Schan-we-misch,  or  Weshauwemis  as  the  Dutch  pronounced  it. 
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beech  woods,  or  place  of  beech  trees,  was  south  of  the  Chawan- 
gong  tract  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Scott. 

Schun-e-munk,  a variant  of  Shawangunk,  is  applied  to  the  moun- 
tains in  Blooming  Grove  and  Monroe. 

Sen-e-yaugh-quan  is  given  by  Eager  as  the  Indian  name  of  a 
place  where  the  Swarthouts  lived,  and  defined  by  him  as  bridge 
across  a brook.  There  is  a moderate  ground  for  this  interpretation. 

Sen-ka-pogh  creek  was  opposite  Anthony’s  Nose  according  to 
Ruttenber,  who  also  gives  it  the  name  of  Tongapogh.  He  placed 
Assinapink  creek  there  but  farther  north.  Sinkapogh  creek  (now 
Snakehole  creek)  was  mentioned  as  the  south  line  of  lands  bought 
by  Van  Cortlandt  in  1685,  the  north  line  being  Assinnapink.  A 
good  derivation  would  be  from  sonkippog,  cool  water. 

Sha-wan-gunk  or  Schunemunk  mountains  was  written  Skone- 
moghky  in  some  early  deeds,  and  there  are  many  forms.  Ruttenber 
gave  a good  deal  of  space  to  the  name,  including  a synopsis  of  an 
address  before  the  Ulster  Historical  Society  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Scott.  Schoolcraft  had  derived  it  from  schawan,  white,  and  gunk, 
rock,  alluding  to  the  white  cliffs  west  of  Tuthilltown,  but  this  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  Dutch  wrote  it  Shawangunk,  and  the  English 
sometimes  Chawangong,  as  in  Dongan’s  deed  of  1684.  Originally 
it  was  a tract  of  fine  lowland,  west  of  Shawangunk  kill,  and  thence 
the  name  spread  to  the  creek  and  mountain.  Scott  gave  the  name 
as  Shawangum,  south  zvatcr.  This  has  a fair  foundation,  though 
not  exact,  the  Delaware  word  schawaneu,  meaning  south,  and  gam- 
munk,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  This  would  refer  to  the  land. 

Ruttenber  did  not  feel  sure  of  all  this,  and  said : 

The  first  part  or  noun  of  the  word,  shawan  or  chawan,  would 
seem  to  be  from  jewan,  szvift  current  or  strong  stream,  or  the  rapid 
water  settlement.  * * * Another  interpretation  is  derived  from 
shong,  the  Algonquin  word  for  mink,  and  um  or  oma,  water,  or  onk, 
a place  or  country.  Still  another  is  derived  from  Cheegaugong, 
the  place  of  leeks,  and  has  no  little  force  in  the  abundance  of  wild 
onions,  which  are  still  found  in  that  section  of  country.  Indeed, 
so  universal  is  this  pest  of  the  farmer  there,  that  they  might  well 
have  given  this  name  to  the  stream,  the  valley  and  the  mountains. 

The  name  is  usually  derived  from  schawaneu,  south  or  south- 
zvard.  Spafford  said : “ Shawangunk  is  the  Indian  name  for  the 

tract  west  of  the  creek  to  the  mountains.  , . . Shawan,  in  the 
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languafi^c  of  the  Mohegan  Indians,  signifies  white,  also  salt;  and 
gnnk,  a large  rock  or  pile  of  rocks.  Shawangimk,  therefore,  is  said 
to  have  been  applied  hy  them  to  a precipice  of  white  rock  of  the 
millstone  kind,  near  the  top  of  these  mountains  and  facing  the  east.” 
His  citations  are  not  fortunate.  There  is  a Shawangimk  river  or 
creek. 

Sin-si-pink  lake  is  near  West  Point. 

Sko-nan-o-ky,  Ruttenber  says,  was  “apparently  derived  from 
shunna,  sour,  and  na,  excellent,  nuk,  locality — probably  referring 
to  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes  found  there.”  A derivation  from 
sokanon,  rain,  with  locative  would  seem  better.  It  would  then  be 
rainy  place.  This  is  given  as  the  name  of  an  Indian  village  on  the 
northern  spur  of  Schunemunk  mountain  and  near  its  base. 

Tuxedo  is  a doubtful  name,  appearing  on  early  maps  as  Tuxseto. 
While  he  thought  it  of  uncertain  origin  Freeland  called  it  Tucseto, 
lake  of  clear  flowing  zmter,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  this. 

Wa-na-ka-wagh-kin,  now  Iona  island,  was  mentioned  in  Van 
Cortlandt’s  purchase  of  1683.  It  may  be  derived  from  wunnegen, 
it  is  good,  and  ahki,  land. 

Wa-nok-sink,  place  of  sassafras,  is  on  the  Wallkill,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Shawangunk  mountains.  The  definition  is  good. 

Wa-ren-sagh-ken-nick  was  a tract  on  the  Minisink  in  1697.  It 
' may  be  derived  from  woweaushin,  zvinding  about. 

Wa-was-ta-wa,  the  name  of  one  of  the  grantors  of  the  Wawa- 
yanda  purchase,  was  associated  with  Runbolt’s  Run. 

Wa-wa-yan-da  first  appeared  in  1703,  in  a petition  of  Dr  Staats. 
A tract  he  had  bought,  called  Wawayanda  or  Woerawin,  was 
“ altogether  a swamp.”  It  covered  all  the  drowned  lands  and  in- 
cluded more  than  one  tract.  Ruttenber  defined  Woerawin  from 
woreco,  handsome,  or  woorecan,  good;  and  Wawayanda  from 
wewau,  zvaters,  and  wocan,  barking  or  roaring,  describing  a high 
fall  or  a rapid  and  roaring  stream.  Schoolcraft  derived  it  from 
aindauyain,  my  home,  and  thought  thence  might  come  our  homes 
or  villages.  This  is  unsatisfactory.  A fair  derivation  might  be 
made  from  wewundachqui,  on  both  sides,  but  the  real  meaning  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  On  Long  House  creek  was  a supposed 
council  house.  The  patent  covered  part  of  Minisink,  Warwick, 
Goshen  and  Hamptonburg,  and  was  issued  in  1703.  A fanciful 
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and  popular  meaning  has  been  given  to  the  name,  as  though  it  were 
broken  English  for  Azvay,  way  yonder. 

Weigh-quat-en-heuk,  place  of  willozvs,  as  usually  defined,  was 
near  the  foot  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains. 

Wil-le-hoo-sa  is  a cave  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  3 miles  above 
Port  Jervis  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Neversink  river.  It  may  be 
derived  from  woalheen,  to  dig  a hole. 

Wi-neg-te-konk,  now  Woodcock  mountain,  is  a hill  in  the  town 
of  Cornwall.  Wunnetue,  good,  with  locative,  may  be  the  root  of 
this  name. 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 

A-jo'-yok-ta,  hshing  creek,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Johnson’s 
creek,  most  of  which  is  in  this  county.  It  suggests  the  next,  but  is 
too  far  west. 

In  speaking  of  Murray,  Genesee  county  (1813),  now  in  Orleans, 
Spafiford  said : The  Anyocheeca  creek  runs  across  the  n.  w. 

corner  to  Lake  Ontario.”  This  may  be  Bald  Eagle,  but  is  more 
probably  Sandy  creek. 

Da-ge-a'-no-ga-unt,  two  sticks  coming  together.  This  and  the 
next  two  are  in  Morgan’s  list. 

Date-geh'-ho-seh,  one  stream  across  another,  is  the  aqueduct  at 
Medina. 

De-o'-wun-dake-no,  place  ivhere  boats  were  burned.  Albion. 

Ken-au-ka-rent  or  Kea-nau-hau-sent,  now  Oak  Orchard  creek, 
was  the  early  western  line  of  the  Senecas  according  to  D.  Cusick, 
and  this  is  well  sustained. 

Manitou  beach,  near  Rochester,  has  the  introduced  name  of  the 
Great  Spirit  or  lesser  deity.  This  is  the  only  Algonquin  name  here. 

Ontario  beach  is  on  the  lake  and  near  the  last. 

Ti-ya-na-ga-rnn'-te  creek  is  on  Johnson’s  map  and  east  of  John- 
son’s Harbor.  This  was  probably  Oak  Orchard  creek  and  the  full 
form  of  the  next,  here  referring  to  an  entrance  of  the  country.  A. 
Cusick  defined  it  zvhere  she  threzv  a stick  at  me. 

To-ron'-to.  In  1764  Colonel  Dayton  mentioned  camps  at  Great 
Serdas,  Runtacot  and  Toronto,  between  Oswego  and  Niagara.  The 
latter  seems  Oak  Orchard  creek.  Hough  has  Tho-ron-to-hen,  tim- 
ber on  the  zvater,  for  Toronto,  and  Morgan  De-on-do,  log  floating 
upon  the  water,  Though  so  many  have  agreed  on  this  meaning  of 
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Toronto,  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark  says  it  is  not  from  Karonto,  a log  in  the 
water,  but  refers  to  a hay,  making  a country  accessible,  as  by  a door. 
He  derives  it  from  the  last  two  syllables  of  kaniatare,  lake,  and  onto, 
to  open,  illustrating  this  by  many  examples. 

To-na-vvan'-da  swamp  has  the  name  of  swift  water,  but  the 
meaning  here  is  that  the  swamp  is  near  Tonawanda  creek. 

All  Indian  names  here  are  Iroquois  except  as  noted,  their  original 
territory  probably  including  Oak  Orchard  creek,  but  they  occupied 
no  land  west  of  Genesee  river  during  the  Huron  war. 

os  VEGO  COUNTY 

Most  of  this  country  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Onondagas,  but 
after  the  colonial  period  the  Oneidas  increased  their  claims.  The 
eastern  part  originally  belonged  to  them  but  not  the  Ontario  lake 
shore,  the  Onondagas  having  a village  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  river 
in  1654.  Nearly  all  the  names  are  thus  Iroquois. 

A-han-ha'-ge  or  Asanhage  was  a name  for  Salmon  river  in  1687. 
This  name  varied  greatly  through  the  prefix  used,  but  in  some  cases 
another  name  was  given  to  this  place. 

A-ha-oue'-te'  was  a name  for  Oswego  Falls  in  the  Relation  for 
1656.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  journey  of  1655  and 
occurs  nowhere  else. 

Am-boy  has  its  name  from  a place  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  derived 
from  emboli,  a place  resembling  a bozvl.  It  was  originally  applied 
to  a well  sheltered  bay. 

Cad-ran-gan-hi-e  was  mentioned  in  1687  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  Sandy  creek  of  this  county,  but  is  probably  the  stream 
of  that  name  a little  farther  north. 

Ca-no-ha'-ge,  a creek  or  river,  is  one  form  of  the  name  already  ^ 
given  for  Salmon  river.  It  was  called  Cajonhago  in  1687,  Cayon- 
hage  in  1688,  and  Cay-hung-ha'-ge  in  1726,  and  is  equivalent  to 
Cuyahoga  in  Ohio.  By  the  French  it  was  long  termed  La  Famine 
from  the  hunger  of  the  colonists  in  1656,  as  they  passed  the  place. 
They  had  hoped  for  relief  there.  It  was  often  called  La  Grande 
Famine  to  distinguish  it  from  a smaller  stream  of  the  same  name. 

Cas-son-ta-che'-go-na  was  river  of  great  hark  in  1757,  and  was 
placed  a little  east  of  Oswego.  A.  Cusick  defined  this  as  large 
pieces  of  bark  lying  dozm,  ready  for  building.  Morgan  called  it 
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Ga-niin-ta-sko'-na,  /ar«e  hark,  and  applied  it  to  Salmon  creek.  He 
should  have  written  it  Gasuntaskona,  as  it  appears  on  his  map.  It 
has  also  been  given  as  Gassonta  Chegonar.  On  the  map  of  Charle- 
voix Salmon  creek  is  R.  de  la  Grosse  Ecorce. 

Ca-ta-ra'-qni  or  Cadaraqui  lake,  is  Ga-dai-o'-que,  fort  in  the 
water,  in  Morgan’s  list  and  is  applied  to  Kingston.  This  was  the 
Onondaga  name  for  Fort  Frontenac,  and  thence  for  Lake  Ontario. 
At  one  time  the  English  used  this  name  exclusively. 

Caugh-de-noy',  eel  lying  down,  is  Quaquendena  on  Sauthier’s 
map,  and  has  been  already  noticed. 

De-non-ta'-che  is  either  Oswego  or  Salmon  river  on  an  early  map, 
probably  the  former.  D.  Cusick  applied  nearly  the  same  name  to 
the  Mohawk,  calling  it  “ Yenonanatche,  i.  e.,  going  round  a moun- 
tain.” It  is  probable  that  the  first  letter  in  this  should  be  T. 

En-tou-ho-no'-rons  or  Antouhonorons  was  Champlain’s  name  for 
Lake  Ontario,  as  he  entered  Oswego  county  in  1615.  It  is  from 
the  name  of  the  Seneca  nation,  with  whom  the  Onondagas  were 
sometimes  classed. 

Ga-hen-wa'-ga,  a creek,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Salmon  river  and 
Pulaski,  being  a variant  of  a name  already  given  and  like  the  next. 

Ga-in-hou-a'-gue  was  a French  form  of  the  same  name  in  1687, 
applied  to  the  mouth  of  .the  river.  In  1684  it  was  also  called 
“ Kaionhouague,  where  the  council  was  held  ” between  De  la  Barre 
and  the  Onondagas.  Some  have  erroneously  placed  this  farther 
north. 

Gal-kon-thi-a'-ge  was  one  form  of  the  name  of  Oswego  Falls  in 
1686,  but  is  slightly  erroneous  in  spelling. 

A French  journal  of  1708  said:  ‘'At  the  lower  end  of  the  river 
of  Onnontagu6,  5 leagues  from  its  mouth,  is  a place  called  Gascon- 
chiage,”  now  known  as  Oswego  Falls.  In  1726  the  French  again 
mentioned  the  “ Fall  of  Gastonchiague,  6 leagues  from  the  lake,” 
and  on  Oswego  river.  The  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Genesee 
Falls  has  occasioned  some  confusion.  Thus  when  Gaskonchagon 
was  in  question  in  1741,  O’Callaghan’s  note  refers  the  name  to 
Genesee  river,  whereas  it  was  the  Onondagas  in  this  case  who 
thought  of  selling,  not  the  Senecas.  Gasquochsage  was  the  Mora- 
vian form  of  the  name.  Bruyas  has  Gaskonsage,  at  the  sault, 
among  his  Mohawk  words,  and  said  it  was  thus  called  from  gas- 
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konsa,  a tooth,  the  full  meaning  l^eing  a perpendicular  fall  in  which 
the  white  waters  shine  like  teeth. 

(ia-so-te'-na,  /n'g/i  i^rass,  is  Scriha  creek.  ■* 

1 le-ah-ha'-whe,  apples  in  the  crotch  of  a tree,  is  Morgan’s  name 
for  (irindstone  creek,  d'his  seems  La  Petite  Famine  of  Charlevoix. 

Ka-dis-ko'-na,  long  or  great  marsh.  New  Haven  creek. 

Ka-hi'-agh-a-ge  and  Kc-yon-an-ona-gue  are  Ponchot’s  names, 
for  Salmon  river,  hein^  variants  of  some  already  given  and  meaning 
merely  a river  or  creek. 

Kah-sknngh-sa'-ka,  many  falls  follozoing,  is  the  present  Onondaga 
name  of  Oswego  h'alls,  and  may  be  compared  with  some  already 
given.  A variant  occurs  in  David  Cusick’s  history : “ By  some  in- 
ducement a body  of  people  was  concealed  in  the  mountain  at  the 
falls  named  Kuskehsawkich,  (now  Oswego).  When  the  people 
were  released  from  the  mountain  they  were  visitd  by  Tarenyawagon, 
i.  e.,  the  holder  of  the  heavens.’' 

Ka-na-ta-gi-rcn  was  defined  for  me  as  the  creek  is  already  there. 
It  was  applied  to  a small  creek  between  Sandy  creek  in  Jefiferson 
county  and  Salmon  river. 

Ka-so-ag,  the  nan.e  of  a postoffice  in  Williamstown,  may  be  from 
Kesuk  or  Kayshaik,.  the  sky,  an  Algonquin  word.  The  only 
Iroquois  words  suggesting  this  to  me  are  kasah,  a burden  strap, 
to  which  might  be  added  the  locative  aug  or  aga ; and  soak,  a duck, 
v hich  is  less  j^robable. 

Kuh-na-ta'-ha,  zvherc  pine  trees  grow,  is  the  present  Indian  name 
of  Phoenix,  there  being  a fine  native  grove  of  these  on  the  river 
bank. 

Mr  J.  H.  Clark  made  an  error  in  applying  the  names  of 
Quiehook  and  Kagnewagrage  to  places  on  Oswego  river.  They 
belong  to  Chittenango  creek. 

Ly-com-ing  is  a name  introduced  from  Pennsylvania,  and  is  said 
to  mean  sandy  ereek  by  Heckewelder,  who  derives  it  from  leganiton. 
The  resemblance  is  not  very  clear  and  a derivation  from  lekau, 
gravel,  with  locative,  seems  better. 

Mexico  is  an  introduced  name,  from  Mexitli,  the  Mexican  god  of 
war. 

Ne-at-a-want'-ha  is  defined  by  A.  Cusick  as  lake  hiding  from 
river.  This  is  a small  lake  a little  west  of  Oswego  Falls, 
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Onondaga  Falls  was  one  name  for  these  in  colonial  times. 

Onondaga  river  was  long  a name  for  Oneida  and  Oswego  rivers. 

In  1721  Charlevoix  spoke  of  it  “the  river  of  Chaugeuen,  formerly  ^ 
the  river  of  Onnontagiie'.” 

O-swe'-go,  Osh-wa-kee  and  Swa-geh  are  forms  of  a well  known 
name,  meaning  flowing  out,  or  more  exactly  small  water  flowing 
into  that  zvhich  is  large.  Clark  said  that  Hiawatha  ascended  the 
hill,  and  looking  on  the  broad  lake  said : “ Osh-wa-kee,  literally, 

/ see  everyzvhere  — see  nothing.”  This  is  not  the  meaning,  though 
it  may  have  been  his  thought.  The  English  first  mentioned  the 
place  as  Oswego  in  1727,  and  spoke  of  the  lake  as  “ the  Osweego 
Lake  ” in  1741.  Before  that  they  had  called  Lake  Erie  by  that 
name.  To  the  Onondagas  it  is  still  the  lake  at  Oswego.  The 
French  had  known  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  as  Riviere 
d’Ochoueguen  as  early  as  1672,  at  least;  and  in  1682  the  Onon- 
dagas wished  to  meet  Frontenac  at  Techoueguen,  which  was  near 
their  town,  or  to  have  him  come  to  La  Famine.  Two  years  later 
they  proposed  a general  council  with  De  la  Barre  at  Ochoueguen. 
This  became  the  usual  French  form,  with  or  without  the  prefix. 
According  to  Morgan  the  river  had  this  name  only  in  its  downward 
course.  Going  up  the  stream  it  was  named  from  the  nation  to 
which  it  first  led.  For  a considerable  distance  it  was  thus  called 
from  the  Onondagas  but  the  French  mentioned  the  lower  part  as 
the  River  Choueguen  in  1726.  In  his  gazetteer  Mr  French  erred 
in  deriving  this  name  from  Ontiahantaque,  which’  belongs  to 
Salmon  river. 

Oneida  lake  and  river  belong  to  this  county,  but  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Relation  of  1656  says:  “ Otihatangue'  is  a river  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  Lake  Ontario.’’  This  was  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
river  and  was  well  described.  In  the  same  Relation  it  is  written 
Ontiahantague'  and  Oeiatonnehengue',  and  in  the  following  year 
Otiatannehengue'.  This  means  a large  clearing,  there  being  ex- 
tensive natural  meadows  there.  It  was  the  place  at  first  selected  for 
the  French  colony,  being  a noted  landing  place,  and  it  afterward 
had  the  name  of  La  Famine  from  the  hunger  of  the  colonists,  who 
found  no  food  there.  Charlevoix  erroneously  derived  this  name 
from  a later  event,  but  the  name  appears  two  years  before  De  la 
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l)arrc’s  council  on  this  spot.  Hon^li  placed  the  name  at  the  month 
of  lUack  river,  but  this  is  a mistake. 

Port  Ontario  is  now  at  the  month  of  Salmon  river. 

Seneca  1 lill  is  a postoffice  near  Oswego  river. 

In  1687  the  Five  Nations  advised  the  English  to  have  a fort  “ at 
Sowego,  a place  a dayes  journey  from  ( )nondag'c.”  Apparently  this 
was  Oswego,  differing  little  from  some  early  forms. 

Se-h'-ka  is  the  name  of  Oneida  lake,  fully  considered  already. 

Se-h'-ka  Kah'-wha-nah'-kee  has  also  been  explained.  Though 
near  the  Onondaga  shore  Frenchman’s  island  belongs  to  the  town 
of  Constantia.  It  was  the  Seven  Mile  island  of  the  Revolution. 

Se-h'-ka  Keh-hu'-wha-tah'-dea  is  the  name  of  Oneida  river  and 
refers  to  its  connection  with  the  lake. 

Ten-ca-re  Ne-go-ni,  he  will  scatter  his  people  everywhere , accord- 
ing to  A.  Cnsick.  This  was  R.  de  la  Planche,  now  Sandy  creek. 

Te-qna-no-ta-go'-wa,  big  marsh,  is  a name  for  Bay  creek. 

Texas  is  an  introduced  name,  once  belonging  to  a small  tribe  in 
Louisiana  and  now  to  a great  state. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY 

This  county  belonged  to  the  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  and  its  names 
are  all  Iroquois  except  that  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

A-di-ga  creek,  on  a map  of  1790,  is  Atege  creek  on  one  of  1826. 
It  flows  through  Otego  township,  the  name  being  the  same.  Ategen 
is  to  have  hre  there. 

Ca-ni-a-da-ra'-ga,  on  the  lake,  was  the  early  name  of  SchuylePs 
lake,  and  thus  it  appears  on  Sauthier’s  map  and  that  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants.  It  has  been  revived  as  Canadarago  and  Canda- 
jarago.  The  last  syllable  alone  indicates  locality. 

Ka-un-seh-wa-tau'-yea  was  David  Cusick’s  name  for  the  Susque- 
hanna, probably  from  a village  of  that  name,  but  it  might  mean 
rwer  in  the  forest.  The  Iroquois  called  the  Potomac  by  this  name. 

Co-ni-hun'-to  or  Gunnegunter  was  burned  in  1779,  about  14  miles 
below  Unadilla,  the  name  suggesting  the  last.  Halsey  placed  this 
on  an  island  near  Alton,  and  the  name  may  be  from  its  location 
on  this. 

De-u-na-dil'-lo  and  Unadilla  are  two  forms  of  an  Oneida  word, 
signifying  place  of  meeting,  as  at  the  forks  of  the  river.  The 
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Mohawk  and  other  dialects  vary  from  this,  and  it  has  erroneously 
been  translated  pleasant  valley.  In  one  journal  of  1779  it  is  written 
Unedelly  and  Unendilla. 

Ga'-wa-no-wa'-na-neh,  great  island  river,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
the  Susquehanna,  and  it  is  well  applied. 

Kagh-ne-an-ta'-sis,  where  the  water  whirls,  is  a whirlpool  noted 
in  colonial  days  as  a few  miles  below  Wauteghe.  • 

Ka-ri-ton'-ga,  place  of  oaks,  is  Cherry  Valley.  If  the  definition  is 
correct  it  seems  an  Onondaga  word. 

Ka-un-seh-wa-tau'-yea  was  David  Cusick’s  name  for  the  Susque- 
hanna. A.  Cusick  gave  it  as  Kah-na-seh-wa-de-u-yea,  sandy;  and 
in  Onondaga  as  Kah-na-se-u,  nice  sand.  The  name  varied  in  places, 
often  meaning  the  river  at  such  a spot.  Thus  one  part  was  called 
Scanandanani  in  1775,  referring  to  the  great  plain  of  Wyoming. 
The  west  branch  in  Pennsylvania  had  a name  which  meant  river  of 
long  reaches. 

Nis-ka-yu'-na,  corn  people,  perhaps  better  rendered  as  extensive 
cornfields,  is  a name  locally  applied  to  the  so  called  council  rock  in 
Middlefield,  two  miles  north  of  Clarksville.  French  said  this  was 
thus  called  by  the  Indians,  and  there  “ various  tribes  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  the  Mohawks  in  council.  In  former  days  the  rock 
was  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  but  from  its  shaly  nature  all  are 
now  obliterated.”  The  idea  of  a council  rock  there  may  be  safely 
dismissed. 

O-at'-tis  creek  was  mentioned  in  1779  as  the  outlet  of  Schuyler’s 
lake. 

Oc-qui-o-nis,  he  is  a bear,  if  an  Iroquois  word  as  it  seems,  is  a 
name  for  Fly  creek.  It  barely  suggests  the  Delaware  name  for 
gray  fox. 

O-ne-on'-ta,  stony  place.  In  the  Old  New  York  Frontier  Mr 
Halsey  quotes  from  the  Smith  and  Wells  journey  of  1769:  “We 
passed  the  Adiquetinge  on  the  left,  and  the  Onoyarenton  on  the 
right.”  He  thought  the  last  the  original  of  Oneonta. 

O-te'-go  was  probably  the  same  as  Atege  and  Wauteghe.  A 
journal  of  1779  mentions  it  as  Otago.  It  is  a large  creek,  giving 
name  to  a town,  and  there  was  once  an  Indian  village  there.  Bruyas 
defines  ategen,  to  have  fire  there,  and  Schoolcraft’s  Mohawk  word 
for  fire  is  yotekha. 
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Ots-da'-wa  creek.  This  is  also  the  name  of  a postoffice  in  Otego. 

Ot-se-go  creek  was  also  called  Otsgo  in  the  Sullivan  campaign. 

Ot-se'-go.  Morgan  has  Ote-sa'-ga  for  the  lake  and  Cooperstown, 
hut  with  no  definition.  It  was  mentioned  in  1753  by  the  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  and  written  as  now.  Sauthier’s  map  has  Otsega,  but  it 
is  Ostega  on  that  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  More  than  a 
century  since  Ostenha  was  one  name  for  the  lake,  and  Cooper  said 
that  the  large  stone  at  the  outlet  still  retained  the  name  of  the 
Otsego  rock  when  he  wrote  Decrslayer.  Father  Bruyas  gives 
ostenra  as  a rock;  Schoolcraft  has  otsteaha  for  rock  in  Mohawk, 
and  otsta  in  Oneida.  Adding  the  locative  and  making  due  allow- 
ance for  changes,  it  is  reasonable  to  interpret  this  place  of  the  rock 
In  Halsey’s  Old  New  York  Frontier  is  a view  of  this  great  stone. 

Another  possible  but  less  probable  origin  may  be  mentioned. 
Atsagannen,  in  Mohawk,  was  to  he  a stranger,  or  to  speak  a dif- 
ferent language,  as  the  Delawares  did,  who  at  first  lived  in  that 
direction  and  may  have  had  early  contact  with  the  Iroquois  there. 
This  word  differs  little  from  some  early  forms  of  the  name,  though 
preference  is  given  to  the  first  definition.  In  Campbell’s  Annals  of 
Tryon  County  another  meaning  is  suggested.  He  said:  “The  water 
is  deep  and  clear,  which  is  said  to  be  the  meaning  of  its  Indian 
name.”  There  seems  no  support  for  this.  Schoolcraft  said : 
“Otsego  is  derivative  from  an  Iroquois  particle,  denoting  bodies  of 
water,  and  hence  becomes  by  ellipsis,  the  name  for  lake,  as  we 
observe  it  in  Otisco.  The  term  ego  means  beautiful,  as  we  find  it  in 
the  word  Oswego,  which  is  the  Onondaga  term  for  Ontario,  the 
latter  being  in  the  Wyandot  language.”  It  is  needless  to  comment 
on  this. 

O-wer-i-ho'-wet,  a branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  mentioned  on 
land  papers  in  Albany. 

O-war-i-o'-neck  suggests  the  last,  and  was  west  of  Unadilla  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  A.  Cusick  defined  this  as  where  the 
teacher  lived,  and  it  may  refer  to  one  of  the  Indian  schools  held  in 
that  region  in  the  later  colonial  days,  and  which  were  sometimes 
migratory.  Halsey  thought  this  was  Carr’s  creek. 

Lake  Sa-te-i-yi-e-non,  a small  lake  on  Pouchot’s  map,  south  of 
Otsego  and  Schuyler  lakes,  would  be  in  Middlefield  were  the  map 
correct.  But  while  it  is  made  a head  of  the  Susquehanna  on  this, 
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its  general  position  and  the  sound  of  its  name  suggest  Utsyanthia, 
at  the  source  of  Delaware  river. 

Schen-e-vus  is  called  Sheniva  creek  on  a map  of  1790,  and  on 
Sauthier's  map  it  is  Shenivas.  A Cusick  rendered  it  Se-ha-vus  or 
first  hoeing  of  corn.  Halsey  thought  it  the  name  of  an  Indian  who 
lived  and  hunted  there.  Both  may  he  true.  The  Rev.  Eli  Forbes 
wrote  it  Schenavies  in  1762. 

Sogh-ni-e-ja-di-e  was  a branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  east 
in  1779.  Cusick  defined  this  he  is  lying  in  the  stm  again.  It 
seems  a personal  name. 

Sus-que-han-na,  according  to  Heckewelder,  is  properly  Sisque- 
hanne,  from  sisku,  mud,  and  hanne,  stream,  referring  to  its  con- 
dition in  flood.  This  has  been  already  noticed. 

Te-ka-ha-ra-wa,  a valley,  is  applied  to  falls  near  Cherry  Valley 
which  are  160  feet  high,  thus  showing  a great  depression. 

Te-yo-ne-an'-dakt,  a place  about  3 miles  north  of  early  Unadilla. 

Ti-a-dagh'-ta  creek  was  on  the  west  fork  of  the  east  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna. 

Ti-an-der-ra  and  Tianderah  were  early  Mohawk  names  of  the 
Unadilla.  Te-yon-a-del'-hough  was  a name  used  by  Hawley  in 
1753- 

Ti-on-on-da-don,  a small  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  near  Otsego 
lake.  It  was  interpreted  for  me  as  where  she  gave  him  something, 
but  it  suggests  a reference  to  the  hills. 

To-wan-en-da-don  seems  the  same  word,  but  was  a name  for  a 
tract  of  land  south  of  Otsega  and  Caniadaraga  lakes  on  the  map 
of  the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

To-wa-no-en-da-lough  was  the  first  Alohawk  village  on  the 
Susquehanna,  and  was  visited  by  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  in  1753. 
The  name  suggests  Unadilla,  and  it  may  mean  nearly  the  same,  but 
it  was  above  Wauteghe. 

U-na-dil'-la,  strictly  place  of  meeting,  but  given  as  meeting  of 
waters  at  an  early  day,  in  allusion  to  the  forks  of  the  river.  Beside 
the  river  and  present  town  there  is  a place  called  Unadilla  Forks, 
where  the  name  properly  belongs. 

Wau-teg-he  was  several  miles  above  the  whirlpool  in  1753,  and 
has  been  already  mentioned. 
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PUTNAM  COUNTY 

f his  county  has  no  Iroquois  names,  but  some  others  have  been 
introduced.  All  told,  the  Indian  names  are  few  in  number. 

Ca-no-pus  hill  and  lake,  according  to  W.  J.  Blake,  have  their  name 
from  an  Indian  chief.  Others  say  it  was  the  name  of  a tribe  in 
Westchester.  The  name  has  several  local  applications  in  the  town 
of  Putnam  Valley. 

Cro-ton  river  and  lake,  in  the  west  part  of  Patterson,  have  their 
name  usually  derived  from  kenotin,  a wind. 

Through  a confusion  of  terms,  Mr  Tooker  gave  the  Mohawk 
name  of  Kanendakerie  to  Anthony’s  Nose.  It  belongs  to  the 
Nose  in  Montgomery  county. 

Kil-lal-e-my  was  an  early  name  for  the  south  part  of  the  county. 

Lake  Ki-she-wa-na  is  in  the  town  of  Southeast. 

Ma-cook-pack  is  on  Sauthier’s  map,  and  may  be  compared  with 
Copake  farther  north.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  which  is  not  likely,  and  has  been  changed  to  Mahopac 
in  the  town  of  Carmel. 

The  name  of  Lake  Mahopac  was  derived  by  Ruttenber  from  ma, 
large  water,  and  aki,  land,  making,  it  large  inland  lake.  This  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  some  think  the  name  had  the  same  origin  as  that 
of  Copake  lake  in  Columbia  county.  Mahodac  is  a variant  form. 

Ma-re-gond  appears  on  Sauthier’s  map  in  Dutchess  county,  but  is 
now  in  Putnam. 

Lake  Mo-he'-gan  bears  the  name  of  a noted  Indian  people,  which 
means  a wolf.  Hence  the  French  called  them  Loups. 

Lake  Mo-hen'-sick  was  formerly  Crum  pond.  It  may  be  a cor- 
ruption of  a word  signifying  a place  of  assembly. 

Mount  Nimham,  not  far  off  in  the  town  of  Kent,  was  called 
after  a chief  who  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution.  His 
home  was  here  and  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  on  the  same  side. 

Os-ka-wa'-na,  so  called  from  an  Indian,  is  now  Lake  Conopus 
and  was  formerly  Horton’s  pond.  Oskewans  was  one  of  those  who 
sold  land  to  Van  Cortlandt  in  1683. 

Oregon,  an  introduced  name  from  that  state,  is  in  the  town  of 
Putnam  Valley.  This  name  has  been  treated  under  the  head  of 
Chautauqua  county. 
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Os-ce-o'-la,  usually  defined  as  black  drink,  is  a pond  between  Lake 
Mohegan  and  Lake  Mahopac,  and  is  named  from  the  Seminole  chief. 

Pa-ka-ke-ing  creek  was  near  the  Matapan  fall  in  1680.  The  name 
is  from  pahque,  it  is  clear,  and  the  locative  terminal. 

Sag-a-more  lake,  an  Algonquin  title  for  a principal  chief,  derived 
from  a verb  signifying  to  prevail  over  or  have  the  mastery. 

Sim-e-wog  hills,  perhaps  a place  where  they  shook  hands. 

Tonetta  lake  does  not  seem  of  Indian  origin,  though  such  a word 
might  be  formed  from  tanohketeau,  referring  to  a cultivated  place. 

Wic-co-pee  or  Wickopee  pond,  in  the  town  of  Southeast,  is  said 
to  have  been  named  from  a small  Indian  tribe.  The  reference  may 
be  to  a house  by  the  water. 

QUEENS  COUNTY,  WITH  PART  OF  NASSAU 

The  Long  Island  Indians  were  all  Algonquins,  quite  generally 
united  under  one  leading  chief,  but  with  lesser  ones  exercising  local 
jurisdiction.  Near  Brooklyn  their  lands  were  soon  bought  and  their 
names  quickly  disappeared.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  few  Indian 
names  in  the  recently  formed  Nassau  county  will  be  placed  with 
those  of  Queens,  where  all  writers  have  heretofore  placed  them. 
This  will  facilitate  reference  to  these  names,  the  division  by  counties 
used  here  being  only  for  convenience. 

Busk-rum,  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  was  mentioned  by  Thomp- 
son as  an  Indian  name,  but  it  was  known  as  Buckram  afterward, 
and  is  now  Locust  Valley. 

Can-o-ras-set  was  the  name  first  proposed  for  Jamaica,  and  Tooker 
identified  this  with  Canarsie. 

Ca-um-sett  was  Lloyd’s  Neck,  and  Horse  Neck  in  some  docu- 
ments. 

Ga'-wa-nase-geh,  a long  island,  is  given  by  Morgan  as  the  Oneida 
name  for  the  whole  island. 

Ja-mai-ca,  in  its  present  form  the  name  of  one  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  said  to  mean  there  land  of  wood  and  water,  but  it  is 
founded  here  on  a local  name,  mentioned  as  Jamaico  in  1674.  Mr 
Tooker  thinks  Gemeco  or  Jameco  is  derived  from  Tamaqua,  the 
beaver.  Mrs  Flint  mentions  early  entries  of  “Ye  bever-pond  com- 
monly called  Jemeco,”  and  says  that  Amique,  the  Mohegan  word  for 
beaver,  becomes  Jamique  when  aspirated. 
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Ka-na-paii-ka  kills  are  now  the  Dutch  kills.  From  kenuppe, 
S7inftly,  and  locative,  where  the  zvater  runs  szmftly. 

Lu-sum  was  considered  an  Indian  name  by  Thompson,  but  Tooker 
thinks  it  a corruption  of  Lewisham.  It  is  now  called  Jericho. 

Mad-nan’s  Neck  of  1665  is  Great  Neck. 

Man-et-to  is  described  by  Ruttenber  as  a hill  30  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn, and  midway  in  the  breadth  of  the  island.  lie  called  it  the  hill 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  deriving'  it  from  Manitou.  Thompson  also  said 
it  was  a hill  between  Jericho  and  Bethphage,  saCred  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  Manitou,  however,  is  applied  to  lesser  divinities  when  with- 
out the  adjective,  and  often  to  anything  unusual.  Thus  Roger 
Williams  said : “ They  cry  out  Manittoo,  that  is.  It  is  a god,  at  the 
apprehension  of  any  excellency  in  men,  women,  birds,”  etc.  Thus 
here,  if  correctly  applied,  it  might  be  only  a hill  of  remarkable 
appearance. 

Man-has-set  was  a place  sometimes  called  Sint  Sink  by  the  Indians 
and  Cow  Neck  by  the  English.  This  name  was  applied  to  Schout’s 
bay  in  1640,  and  Tooker  makes  it  the  same,  as  does  a note  in  Nezv 
York  Colonial  Documients,  volume  2,  page  145,  where  it  is  said  of 
Schout’s  bay  that  it  is  “Now  Manhasset  (North  Hempstead),  at 
the  head  of  Cow  bay,  afterward  called  Howe’s  bay,  from  Lieutenant 
Daniel  Howe,  and  sometimes  Schout’s  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Dutch  official  having  landed  there.”  It  is  now  applied  to  the  bay 
and  necks  as  well. 

Ma-ros-se-pinck  may  be  the  same  as  the  next.  The  chief  of  this 
place  some  sold  land  in  1639. 

Mar-sa-peague  or  Marseping  Indians  had  their  name  from  their 
home.  The  sachem  of  Marsapege  was  mentioned  in  1656,  1661  and 
1664.  In  1655  it  was  written  Marsepain. 

Mar-tin-ne-houck  was  mentioned  as  an  Indian  village  at  Mattinne- 
konck  or  Martin  Gerritsen’s  bay  in  1650.  When  Indian  names  re- 
sembled Dutch  words,  as  in  Algonquin  dialects  they  often  did,  there 
was  sometimes  confusion. 

Ma-tin-i-cock  point  suggests  the  last.  It  was  mentioned  in  1644 
and  1661,  and  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay. 
Mattanauke  suggests  this,  but  is  a name  for  “ a fine  sort  of  mats  to 
sleep  on.” 
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Mas-kut-cho-img,  in  1659,  a neck  on  the  south  side  of  Hemp- 
stead, the  name  apparently  referring  to  meadows. 

Mas-pet  or  Mispat  was  also  called  Wandowenock,  and  is  in  New- 
town. It  is  more  commonly  Maspeth. 

Mas-sa-pe-qua  was  an  Indian  village  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Mat-o-wacks  or  Meitowax,  land  of  periwinkles,  was  a name  for 
all  Long  Island,  though  most  applicable  to  the  eastern  half.  It  is 
variously  written. 

Mat-se-pe  in  1644  is  now  Massepa  river.  It  probably  means  a 
large  river,  though  a bad  signification  is  just  as  easily  found. 

Mat-tan-wake  has  been  defined  as  long  island,  but  of  course  this 
is  a corrupted  form.  Heckewelder  suggested  that  originally  this 
meant  the  island  country,  but  Tooker  does  not  agree  with  him.  It 
properly  belongs  to  Suffolk  county. 

Me-ric,  Moroke  or  Merikoke  is  the  Indian  name  of  Merrick,  m 
the  town  of  Hempstead,  and  was  so  named  from  a tribe  living  there. 
These  Mericoke  Indians  sold  some  land  in  1657.  In  a land  sale  in 
1643  were  called  Indians  of  Merriack  or  Rockaway.  Merrack 
Neck  was  mentioned  in  1658. 

Mus-coo-ta,  a grassy  place  or  Hat.  This  was  a frequent  name. 

On-qua  or  Unqua  was  a neck  in  Oyster  Bay,  according  to  Thomp- 
son. Mrs  Flint  identified  linkway  Neck  with  Massapequa.  In  a 
journal  of  1673  F is  said:  “We  had  Onkeway  on  our  beam”  in 
coming  from  Gardiner’s  bay  to  New  York.  Ongkoue  means  be- 
yond or  on  the  other  side,  in  some  Algonquin  dialects. 

Qua-o-tu-ac,  east  of  Flushing,  is  now  Little  Neck. 

Rech-ka-wyck  appears  in  1660,  and  Reckowacky  in  the  same 
year.  Rechwuwhatky  of  1645  Reckonhacky  of  the  same  period 
seem  identical.  Sandy  place. 

Rock-a-way,  bushy  place,  but  some  interpret  it  sandy  beach.  It 
was  mentioned  as  Racowa  beach  in  1709,  and  as  Rockaway  in  1656. 

Sa-cut  is  said  to  have  been  an  early  name  of  Success  pond. 

The  Se-que-tanck  Indians  of  1675  seem  those  of  Seacutang,  men- 
tioned in  1656. 

Sick-e-teuw-hack-y  was  at  the  east  boundary  of  land  sold  on  the 
south  shore  by  the  chief  of  Sintsinck,  in  1639.  It  was  Sicketeu- 
hacky  in  1645,  as  well  as  similar  forms  later.  This  was  apparently 

south  of  Martin  Gerritsen’s  bay. 
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Sintsinck  of  1638,  at  Sellout’s  bay,  is  the  stony  place,  and  was 
sold  in  1639. 

So-pers  is  from  sepu,  a river  or  creek. 

Suns-wick  is  Astoria,  or  the  name  of  a neighboring  stream,  and 
may  be  derived  from  Simkisq  or  vSimksquait,  the  title  of  a sachem’s 
wife.  Sunnuckhig,  a falling  trap  for  ivolvcs  seems  better,  but  the 
terminal  syllable  may  be  locative. 

Sy-os-set  was  given  by  Thompson  as  the  Indian  name  of  the  site 
of  Oyster  Bay  village,  and  it  is  still  applied  to  a railroad  station  in 
that  town.  Mr  Tooker  questions  the  correctness  of  this,  saying 
that  it  is  not  found  in  its  present  form  in  early  records,  though 
substituted  for  the  name  of  Oyster  Bay  in  1846  as  an  aboriginal 
name  of  the  place,  meaning  a settlement  on  a hay  protected  by 
islands.  In  his  history  of  New  York  Dunlap  said  that  in  1640  Gov. 
Kieft  ‘‘  sent  a party  to  Siocits  Bay,  since  called  Oyster  Bay,”  to 
break  up  an  English  settlement  there.  The  note  in  the  New  York 
Colonial  Docinnents,  volume  2,  page  145,  partially  quoted  before, 
says  of  Sellout’s  bay  that  it  is  now  Manhasset  (North  Hempstead), 
at  the  head  of  Cow  bay,  afterwards  called  Howe’s  bay  . . . and 

sometimes  Sellout’s  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Dutch  official  hav- 
ing landed  there.”  Mr  Tooker  thought  both  mistook  and  mis- 
applied the  name,  turning  the  Dutch  word  into  Siocits,  adding  that 
“ The  bay,  or  in  reality  what  is  now  Oyster  Bay  harbor,  was  so 
designated  from  a Dutch  officer,  called  the  ‘ Sellout  ’ or  ‘ Sheriff  ’ 
who  at  one  time  landed  there.”  He  thus  places  Sellout’s  bay  farther 
east  than  some  have  done,  but  other  circumstances  seem  to  require 
this.  The  name  of  Oyster  Bay  was  changed  to  Syosset,  January 
20,  1846,  and  restored  a week  later  to  its  former  pleasantly  sug- 
gestive use. 

Wal-lage  is  now  Westbury  in  North  Hempstead.  It  may  be 
derived  from  wahwall,  eggs,  with  locative,  place  of  eggs. 

WYn-do-we-nock  was  at  Middleburg  in  Newtown.  The  name 
may  be  from  wonteaog,  they  dig  pits,  referring  to  those  for  corn, 
and  adding  the  locative. 

Wan-tagh  was  an  Indian  village  in  Hempstead. 

Wa-we-pex  is  on  the  w^est  side  of  Cold  Spring,  perhaps  referring 
to  the  circuitous  path  leading  there. 
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RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

Bach-a-was-sick  pond.  The  terminal  syllable  may  be  locative,  or, 
with  the  penult,  refer  to  some  stony  feature  of  the  place.  Most  of 
the  Indian  names  of  this  county  are  Algonquin,  as  it  was  the  home 
of  the  Mahicans  when  first  known. 

Cach-ta-na-quick  was  an  island  opposite  Beeren  island. 

Hoo-sick  or  Hosack,  place  of  stones  according  to  Ruttenber,  who 
derived  it  from  hussun,  stone,  and  ack,  place;  thence  stony  place 
by  contraction.  He  also  said  that  one  of  the  first  patents  spoke  of 
a tract  25  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Albany,  “ known  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Hoosack/'  The  name  of  an  early  settler  was  said 
to  be  Alexander  Hosack,  but  he  may  have  been  so  called  from  his 
place  of  residence.  The  Hoosick  patent,  in  this  and  Washington 
county,  was  granted  to  Maria  Van  Rensselaer  and  others  in  1688. 
The  Mohawks  spoke  of  it  as  Hoosick  in  1664,.  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  Algonquin  word,  and  has  been  defined  along  the  kettle.  School- 
craft derived  it  from  wr.dyoo,  mountain,  and  abic,  rock,  but  this  has 
plainly  no  foundation. 

Jus-cum-e-a-tick,  an  early  name  given  for  Greenbush,  probably 
has  the  wrong  initial  letter.  Ruttenber  and  Franch  both  wrote  it 
Tuscumcatick,  and  this  seems  right.  It  may  be  from  tooskeonganit, 
at  the  fording  place,  referring  to  crossing  to  some  island,  or  merely 
to  wading  in  shallow  water. 

Kau-nau-meek,  an  Indian  village  18  miles  eastward  of  Albany, 
where  David  Brainerd  preached  in  1743.  The  name  may  refer  to 
carrying  something. 

Kee-sey-we-go  kill,  according  to  Ruttenber,  was  opposite  Albany 
and  “1200  rods  from  Major  Abram  Staet’s  kill.”  It  was  called 
after  an  Indian. 

Ke-hen-tick  was  a piece  of  corn  land  adjoining  a tract  5 miles 
from  the  river.  It  was  purchased  in  1678. 

Ki-es-sie-wey’s  kill  was  in  Claverack  at  Schodack,  in  the  same 
year,  and  had  its  name  from  an  Indian,  so  called  by  the  Dutch.  It 
seems  the  same  as  one  above. 

Ma-qua-con-ka-eck  was  a creek  tributary  to  the  Hoosick. 

Ma-qua-in-ka-de-ly  creek  was  tributary  to  the  same  river. 

Ma-roons-ka-ack  was  a creek  entering  the  Hoosick  at  Sankhoick. 
The  name  seems  intended  for  Walloonsac. 
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Me-sho-dac  peak,  in  the  town  of  Nassau,  is  from  mishadchu, 
great  mountain. 

Nach-as-sick-qiia-ack  or  Na-de-a-quick-quack  in  the  Hoosick  pat- 
ent, an  early  name  above  Hoosick  falls  and  on  the  stream. 

Ne-ga-gon-se,  a place  on  the  north  line  of  Van  Rensselaer’s  pat- 
ent of  1630,  and  3 miles  above  Petanock. 

Nip-mo-osh,  a place  in  Pittstown  in  1737. 

On-ti-ke-ho-mawck  was  a village  of  Stockbridge  Indians  in  the 
town  of  Nassau,  and  it  may  have  been  named  from  their  chief, 
Keshorpawck. 

Pa-an-pa-ack,  field  of  corn,  as  usually  defined,  was  on  the  site  of 
Troy,  and  included  in  the  Van  Rensselaer  purchase  of  1646.  There 
is  nothing  to  support  this  definition,  but  the  name  may  have  been 
corrupted  to  form  pankonkat,  a fording  place. 

Pah-ha-hoke  was  a Stockbridge  Indian  name  for  Scaghticoke. 
It  may  be  from  pahheau,  he  wait  for  him,  and  the  locative,  as  a well 
known  rendezvous.  A large  oak  there  long  bore  the  German  name 
of  the  council  tree. 

Pan-hoo-sick  lay  north  of  Troy  and  in  Van  Rensselaer’s  purchase 
of  1646.  Part  of  the  name  has  been  retained. 

Pap-sie-ke-ne-kas  was  a tract  near  Semeerse,  abbreviated  from 
the  owner’s  name,  Paep-Sikenekomtas.  It  suggests  a name  in  East 
Greenbush,  but  may  be  from  paupakinasik,  m the  tzuilight. 

Pap-ska-nee  was  a large  island  belonging  to  East  Greenbush, 
and  the  name  hardly  differs  irom  the  last.  Erench  says  this  was 
also  written  Poepskenekoes  and  Papakenea.  It  is  Popsheny  on 
Sauthier’s  map. 

Pat-ta-was-sa  lake  is  in  the  town  of  Nassau.  Erom  puttahwhau, 
taken  in  a trap. 

Per-i-go  hill  is  mentioned  by  Erench  in  the  town  of  Sand  Lake. 

Pe-ta-nock  was  a mill  stream  opposite  Albany,  mentioned  in  Van 
Rensselaer’s  patent.  It  was  the  south  boundary  of  the  tract  called 
Semesseerse.  It  may  be  derived  from  petau,  a quiver,  and  the 
locative.  This,  however,  is  from  petau,  to  put  something  in,  and 
this  may  refer  to  something  cast  into  the  stream. 

Pe-tu-qua-poen,  mentioned  by  Erench  as  an  early  name  of  Green- 
bush, might  have  a similar  origin  in  part ; but  puttukqui,  it  is  round. 
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is  nearer  this  form.  Ptiikhican  is  a round  ball  in  Delaware,  and  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  black  walnut. 

Pis-ca-wen  creek  was  on  Van  Rensselaer’s  patent,  and  the  name 
may  be  from  peskhommin,  it  thunders,  or  makes  a great  noise. 

Pon-o-kose  hill,  the  principal  hill  opposite  Albany,  was  so  called 
by  an  old  Stockbridge  Indian.  It  may  be  from  penohkonau,  to 
throw  down. 

Po-quam-pa-cak  was  mentioned  by  Ruttenber  as  a tributary  of 
the  Hoosick.  On  Southier’s  map  it  is  Pocampacak,  and  may  be 
from  poggohham,  to  pound  out  grain,  with  locative. 

Pot-qnas-sick  was  an  early  name  for  Lansingburg,  according  to 
some,  and  might  be  defined  round  stones.  Ruttenber  applies  the 
name  to  a woodland  east  of  the  river,  and  “ near  a small  island  com- 
monly known  as  whale  fishing  island,”  supposed  by  him  to  be  in 
the  town  of  Lansingburg.  Early  writers  relate  that  a whale,  40 
feet  long,  was  stranded  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  in  the  spring  of  1646.  Four  others  were  stranded  the  same 
season,  120  miles  above  New  Amsterdam.  The  name  of  a whale  is 
from  pootau,  he  blows  strongly.  The  place  name  seems  to  be  from 
petuhqui,  it  is  round,  and  quassik,  stone. 

Psan-ti-coke  is  a large  swamp  in  Nassau.  It  is  from  pisseag- 
quane,  miry,  and  the  note  of  place. 

^ Quack-an-sick  was  mentioned,  with  Hoosick,  as  being  north  of 
Albany  in  1664.  It  may  be  derived  from  quequan,  it  shakes,  and 
the  locative.  The  next  is  very  much  like  it. 

Que-quick  was  an  early  name  of  Hoosick  Falls,  on  the  Hoosick 
patent.  On  Sauthier’s  map  it  appears  as  Quiqueck  falls  on  the 
Shackook,  a branch  of  the  Hoosick,  but  the  former  application  is 
well  sustained  by  land  papers.  It  may  be  derived  from  quequan, 
it  shakes  or  trembles,  alluding  to  the  falls;  or  from  quequeckum, 
ducks,  as  a resort  of  waterfowl. 

Ra-nat-sha-gan-ha  is  D.  Cusick’s  name  for  the  Mahicans  on  the 
east  “ bank  of  the  river  Skaunataty  or  Hudson.” 

Sank-an-is-sick,  a branch  of  the  Tomhannock  or  Tomhenick. 
The  root  of  this  may  be  in  sonkin,  to  grow  up  like  a plant,  but  the 
meaning  is  obscure. 

Sank-ho-ick  or  San  Coick  may  be  a variant  of  the  last.  Sinck- 
haick  was  burned  in  1754.  Sintyck  was  mentioned  in  Burgoyne’s 
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campaign.  It  was  the  grist  mill  in  New  York  near  the  Bennington 
battle  ground,  and  l^iirgoyne  called  it  Sainturich  mill.  The  Indians 
termed  it  Sahan-kaim-soick,  as  appears  from  Albany  records,  and 
from  this  came  San  Coick.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Hoosick. 

San-na-ha-gog  was  erroneously  placed  east  of  the  Hudson  by 
Ruttenber. 

Schagh-ti-coke  is  usually  defined  landslide,  and  is  an  Algonquin 
word.  Spafiford  said:  ‘‘This  name,  so  long,  crooked -and  hard, 
that  it  puzzles  everybody,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians.  The  original  was  Scaughwunk,  a name  by  them 
applied  to  a sand  slide  of  nearly  200  yards  elevation,  extending  for 
a considerable  distance  along  the  right  bank  of  Hoosac  river,  under 
an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  with  the  horizon.”  Ruttenber  derived 
it  from  Pishgaehticook,  two  streams  meeting,  the  Indian  town  being 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hoosick  and  Hudson  according  to  him. 
Neither  definition  is  satisfactory,  though  Spafiford’s  probably  ap- 
proaches the  true  one.  The  Delaware  word  sagachgutteen  means 
aseent,  and  schachachgeu,  straight.  A word  similar  to  either  of 
these,  with  the  terminal  for  land  would  give  a good  sense  for  a high 
or  precipitous  place.  In  the  Albany  charter  of  1686  the  name  ap- 
pears as  Schauhtecogue.  The  Skaachkook  Indians  settled  there  in 
1672,  coming  from  New  England  and  eventually  going  to  Canada. 
The  place  was  mentioned  in  1711  as  “ Skacktege,  Where  ye  Indians 
live,”  and  there  are  great  variations  in  the  spelling. 

Scho-dack  was  sold  by  the  Indians  in  1650,  and  more  land  was 
sold  by  them  in  1678.  Part  of  Schotack  or  Aepjen’s  island  was  sold 
in  1663.  Schoolcraft  derived  the  name  from  ischoda,  dre,  making 
it  the  place  of  the  Mahican  council  fire.  Ruttenber  said  that 
Schodac,  the  traditional  Mahican  capital,  was  on  the  site  of  Castle- 
ton,  deriving  the  name  from  skootag,  dre,  and  ack,  place,  and  re- 
ferring it  to  the  supposed  council  fire  there.  It  has  also  been  derived 
from  Esquatuck,  which  is  more  suggestive  of  the  word  for  fire  than 
the  existing  name. 

Se-mes-seer-se  or  Semesseeck  was  a tract  opposite  Albany, 
lying  between  Petanock  and  Negagonse.  It  was  also  written 
Gesmesseeck. 

Sheep-schack  was  on  the  site  of  Lansingburg,  according  to  Rut- 
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tenber,  who  alone  mentions  it.  It  may  be  from  seip,  a river,  and 
locative. 

Ta-es-ca-me-a-sick  is  also  placed  by  Rnttenber  on  the  site  of 
Lansingbnrg-,  and  suggests  a ford. 

The  Taghkanic  mountains  extend  into  this  county. 

Tam-shen-a-kas-sick  was  a piece  of  woodland  bought  in  1678, 
about  5 miles  east  of  the  Hudson.  A reference  to  stones  is  again 
seen  here. 

Tax-ki-che-nok  was  a vly  near  this. 

Tom-han-nock  creek  is  Tomheniick  on  Sauthier's  map,  and  may 
be  derived  from  tommog,  it  is  Hooded,  and  hanne,  a river.  Rutten- 
ber  calls  it  Tomhenack,  a tributary  of  the  Hoosick  from  the  south. 
The  first  name  is  represented  by  a postoffice  in  Pittstown. 

Tou-har-na  is  another  tributary  of  the  Hoosick.  It  is  an  Iroquois 
word  and  has  been  defined  as  hook  or  spear  eaugJit  in  the  ivater. 
This  seems  without  foundation  and  tahioni,  wolf,  or  teyohrowe, 
valley,  are  nearer  this  name. 

Tsat-sa-was-sa  or  Tack-a-was-ick  creek  and  lake  are  placed  in 
the  town  of  Nassau  by  French.  The  name  may  refer  to  a stone 
mortar. 

Tus-cum-e-at-ick  in  O’Callaghan,  and  Tus-cum-ca-tick  according 
to  French,  is  a name  for  Greenbush,  and  may  refer  to  a fording 
place,  as  to  an  island. 

Ty-o-shoke  Church,  at  San  Coick,  is  also  called  Tiashoke,  and  is 
in  the  town  of  Hoosick.  It  suggests  an  Iroquois  word  for  the 
meeting  of  waters,  and  in  fact  the  name  is  found  in  Oneida  county. 

Un-se-wats  castle  is  on  the  Hudson  river  on  an  early  map.  It  is 
an  Algonquin  word,  of  course,  and  may  be  derived  from  oosoowe- 
neat,  to  swim,  as  a place  favorable  for  bathing,  or  a customary  way 
of  crossing. 

Wal-loom-sac  river  is  variously  given  in  old  maps  and  papers. 
Spafford  wrote  it  Walloomscoic,  and  Rnttenber,  Wallomschock. 

Wau-nau-kau-ma-kack.  In  1767  some  Indians  claimed  land  from 
this  place,  which  was  a little  south  of  Colonel  Hoffman’s  home, 
northward  to  Fort  Edward,  as  appears  in  a manuscript  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office  at  Albany. 
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RICHMOND  COUNTY 

Some  writers  have  placed  part  of  the  Manhattans  on  Staten 
Island,  and  the  name  is  as  significant  in  the  one  place  as  in  the 
other,  but  the  title  to  the  island  was  vested  in  several  nonresident 
tribes. 

A-que-hon-ga  is  the  English  form  of  an  early  Indian  name  of 
this  island. 

Achwowangeu  is  Delaware  for  high  sandy  banks,  and  from  this 
the  name'  seems  derived.  In  1670  it  appeared  as  Aquehonga 
Manacknong,  that  is,  the  island  with  high  sandy  banks. 

Egh-qua-ons  was  the  Dutch  form  of  the  Indian  word,  and  under 
this  name  it  was  sold  in  1657  by  the  sachems  of  several  tribes,  this 
implying  joint  ownership  and  occasional  residence. 

Ma-ta-nucke  was  another  early  name,  perhaps  like  the  next. 

Ma-ta-wucks  is  a name  for  Staten  Island  in  1631,  given  by 
Ruttenber,  and  meaning  land  of  periwinkles,  as  on  Long  Island. 

Ruttenber  said  that  De  Vries  called  it  Monocknong  and  its  In- 
dians Monatons,  being  the  same  as  Manhattans  or  islanders. 
Schoolcraft  interpreted  the  former  word  ironw'ood  place,  but  it 
seems  certainly  to  mean  the  island  place. 

Na-t)sh  was  Schoolcraft’s  name  for  Sandy  Hook,  which  he  de- 
fined as  a point  surpassing  all  others,  an  extravagant  definition. 

Wat-chogue  has  sometimes  been  written  Watch  Oak,  and  is  a 
notable  hill  on  this  island.  If  an  Indian  name,  as  is  probable,  it 
would  be  from  wadchu,  a hill,  adding  the  locative.  Tooker  defines 
Wachogue  elsewhere  as  hilly  land,  which  suits  this  place. 

ROCKLAND.COUNTY 

All  the  names  in  this  county  are  Algonquin,  the  land  belonging 
to  the  Tappan  Indians,  whose  possessions  extended  much  farther 
south. 

A-he-que-re-noy,  near  Flora’s  falls,  was  mentioned  in  1716. 
Partly  from  ahque,  to  leave  off,  often  used  in  boundary  names. 

A-rin-gee  was  one  of  five  tracts  bought  _from  the  Indians  by 
Blandia  Bayard  in  1700. 

Cam-gu-se  was  another  of  these  tracts. 

Cheese-cock’s  patent  took  in  part  of  this  county,  and  was  granted 
in  1707. 
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Cheese-kook  creek  is  a small  tributary  of  the  Ramapo.  From  the 
Delaware,  chees,  a hide,  or  cheessack,  fur. 

The  top  of  Es-sa-we-te-ne  hill  was  on  the  north  line  of  land 
bought  in  1687,  between  the  Nyack  hills  and  Hackensack  river. 

Ge-ma-kie,  one  of  four  Indian  names  of  tracts  in  Samuel  Beyard’s 
purchase  of  1703.  It  is  probably  from  a word  meaning  beaver, 
which  is  tamaque  in  Delaware. 

Hack-en-sack,  usually  rendered  lozvland,  a river  flowing  south. 
It  varies  much  in  form,  as  Achkinkehacky  in  1645,  Achkinkeshaky 
in  1660,  Hackinkasacky  in  1660,  etc. 

Ruttenber  defined  it  stream  that  unites  with  another  in  lozv  level 
ground.  Trumbull  thought  it  might  be  derived  from  Huc-quan- 
sauk,  hook  mouth,  from  the  curve  of  its  outlet. 

Hack-yack-awck  was  a name  for  the  Kakiate  patent  in  1696,  and 
the  correct  one. 

He-a-ma-weck  or  Peasqua  creek  was  on  its  western  boundary. 

Hes-pa-tingh  was  near  Hackensack  in  1657. 

Ja-a-pough  was  a tract  in  the  Blandia  Bayard  purchase  of  1700. 

Jan-de-kagh  was  another  of  these. 

Ka-ki-ate  patent  was  issued  in  1696,  and  there  were  later  dis- 
putes about  it.  It  was  also  called  Hackyackawck  and  Yachtaucke. 
A reasonable  derivation  would  be  from  kuhkuhheg,  a boundai'y. 
Spafiford  said,  in  speaking  of  the  town  of  Hempstead : “ Kakiat  is 
the  Indian  name  of  part  of  this  town,  long  since  settled  by  people 
from  Hempstead,  Queens  county,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
Hempstead  . . . But  the  village  has  constantly  retained  the 

original  name  of  Kakiat.'' 

Ku-mo-che-nack  was  an  Indian  name  of  Haversfraw  bay,  as 
given  by  Ruttenber,  differing  from  other  forms  in  the  initial  letter. 

A Mohawk  river  appears  in  this  county  on  one  map,  flowing 
south. 

Ma-ha-ick-a-mack  or  Neversink  river  here  refers  to  a fishing 
place. 

Ma-he-qua  run  on  a tract  bought  in  1694. 

Ma-son-i-cns  is  given  in  a history  of  this  county  as  the  Indian 
name  of  a hamlet  south  of  Tallman’s.  Perhaps  from  assonog, 
nettles. 

Mat-te-a-wan  mountains.  This  name  has  been  already  considered. 
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Mat-ta-sinck  kill  was  on  the  south  side  of  a grant  of  500  acres 
made  in  1694. 

Ma-way  river  in  Rainapo  suggests  an  Indian  name. 

Mech-ken-to-woon  was  Wassenacr’s  name  for  Indians  near  the 
Tappan  tribe,  but  they  may  have  been  farther  north. 

Mi-nas  Fall  creek.  Minneash  represents  fruits  of  any  kind. 

Min-es-ce-on-go  was  called  Minisconga  creek  in  1790,  and  flows 
into  the  Hudson  just  below  Stony  Point.  Ruttenber  derives  it 
from  minnis,  an  island,  co  or  con,  object,  and  ga,  place,  referring 
to  Stony  Point  when  an  island.  Schoolcraft  wrote  it  Minniscongo, 
almost  an  island. 

Mon-sey  postoffice  is  in  Ramapo,  the  name  being  that  of  the  Wolf 
tribe.  The  Minsis  occupied  land  along  the  New  Jersey  border  of 
New  York,  and  the  name  has  many  forms.  In  1885  some  Canadian 
Delawares  said,  referring  to  their  supposed  residence  on  Manhattan 
island : “ When  we  were  driven  back  by  the  whites,  our  nation 
became  divided  into  two  bands ; one  was  termed  Minsi,  the  great 
stone;  the  other  was  called  Wenawmien,  down  the  river,  they  being 
located  farther  down  the  stream  than  our  settlements.”  The  transla- 
tion is  unique,  but  Mousey  was  a name  for  the  tribe  rather  than  the 
animal. 

Na-nash-nuck  was  one  of  S.  Bayard’s  four  tracts  in  1703* 

Na-nu-et,  a place  in  Clarkstown,  was  named  from  an  Indian 
chief. 

Nar-ra-sunck  lands  in  Orangetown  were  so  called  as  late  as  1769. 
Ruttenber  derives  this  from  na,  good,  unk,  land,  which  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Naur-a-shank  creek  comes  from 'this  and  suggests  the  name  of 
Neversink.  Narranshaw  creek,  in  Orangetown,  is  the  same. 

Nev-er-sink,  often  Newessingh  in  early  papers,  is  elsewhere 
treated. 

Ny-ack  is  from  naiag,  a point. 

Pas-cack  creek,  in  Orangetown,  was  Peasqua  in  1696.  It  is  south 
of  Scotland  and  was  also  called  Heamaweek.  From  peasik,  a small 
thing  or  place. 

Pe-ruck  was  another  of  S.  Bayard’s  tracts. 

Po-ca-toc-ton,  river  almost  spent,  as  given  by  French.  The  last 
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Indian  there  removed  in  1793.  This  was  near  the  Sullivan  county 
line. 

Pot-hat  or  Potake,  round  pond,  one  so  called  by  the  Indians,  is 
2^  miles  from  Sloatsburg. 

Quas-peck  was  a place  at  which  there  was  an  Indian  sale  of 
5000  acres  in  1694.  Ruttenber  derived  the  name  from  qusuk,  a 
stone,  and  placed  it  at  Verdrietig  Hook,  a Dutch  name  meaning 
tedious  point. 

Ra-mach-ke-nanck  in  1660,  and  Re-wech-nongh  in  1664,  are  dif- 
fering forms  of  the  Indian  name  of  Haverstraw  bay,  probably  mean- 
ing sandy  place.  Rewechgawanancks  and  Rewechnonghs  are  early 
names  for  Indians  living  there. 

Ra-ma-po,  often  written  Ramapough,  was  the  name  of  a tract 
bought  in  1700,  when  it  had  the  latter  form.  Ruttenber  defined  it 
a river  which  empties  into  a number  of  round  ponds.  He  also 
writes  it  Ramspook.  The  name  is  applied  to  a river  and  mountains. 

Ra-sen-de  brook  was  mentioned  in  1790. 

Sar-rack  is  opposite  Tarry  town  on  Sauthier’s  map. 

Scun-ne-mank  hills  are  also  on  this,  and  the  name  has  been 
already  treated. 

Skoon-nen-ogh-ky  suggests  the  last,  and  was  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Backberg  on  the  Cheesecock  patent  and  on  the  Stony  Point 
tract. 

Tap-pan  is  variously  written  and  often  appears  in  early  records. 
Heckewelder  said : “ This  is  from  the  Delaware  language,  and  de- 
rived from  Thuphane  or  Tup-hanne,  Cold  Spring.”  The  derivation 
is  closer  than  many  of  his,  but  the  word  suggests  a river  rather  than 
a spring.  It  was  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  applied  to  the  bay, 
and  thence  came  Tappantown  in  Orangetown. 

Was-sa-gro-ras  was  mentioned  in  1776,  and  the  Wescyrorap  plain 
of  1696  and  1713  seems  the  same. 

Wa-wa-}^an-da  patent  was  partly  in  this  county. 

Who-ri-nims  was  one  of  the  tracts  purchased  by  S.  Bayard  in 
1703. 

ST  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Ak-wis-sas'-ne , zohere  the  partridge  drums;  St  Regis.  Morgan 
wrote  it,  Ah-qua-sos'-ne,  partridges  drumming.  This  bird  afforded 
a favorite  personal  name  to  the  Iroquois. 
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A-re-yu'-na  or  Reuna  was  applied  to  Topper’s  lake  by  Hofifman, 
and  has  been  translated  green  roeks.  This  may  be  questioned.  If 
color  is  sugji^ested  by  the  word  it  is  blue  rather  than  green. 

Ca-na-ra-ge,  erroneously  given  for  the  St  Lawrence  river  in 
Macauley’s  history,  seems  a typographical  error,  changing  it  from 
Canawage. 

Che-gwa'-ga,  in  the  hip,  is  a name  for  Black  lake. 

Chip'-pe-wa  bay  and  creek.  This  familiar  name  is  variously 
written,  and  in  this  form  the  first  syllable  has  been  dropped.  While 
this  form  is  retained  where  it  has  long  been  applied  to  a place,  the 
name  is  now  quite  commonly  written  Ojibwa  or  Odjibwa,  with 
occasional  minor  changes.  Charles  Lanman  defined  it  the  ruling 
people..  One  derivation  has  been  made  from  odji  and  bwa,  voiee 
and  gathering  up.  Another  has  been  suggested  by  the  editor  of 
John  Tanner’s  Narrative,  published  in  1830.  He  said: 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  Cliip-pe-wi-yan,  by  which,  since 
Hearne  and  ]M’Kcn7ie  these  people  have  been  called,  it  may  now 
be  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account;  a very  intelligent  per- 
son among  the  Ojibbeways  asserts  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
that  language,  and  is  only  a vicious  pronunciation  of  the  com- 
pound word  0-jee-givi~yan,  which  means  the  skin  of  the  fisher 
weasel.  But  the  Chi-pe-wi-yans,  in  their  own  country,  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
name  of  its  skin  should  have  been  fixed  upon  by  them  as  a dis- 
tinctive appellation.  They  are  called  by  the  Canadians,  and  many 
white  men  residing  in  the  Athawasea  country,  “ mountaineers,” 
which  appellation  they  derive  from  the  country  of  bleak  and  snowy 
rocks,  which  they  inhabit.  Tanner  thinks  the  name  O-jee-gwi-yah- 
nug  may  be  derived  from  a word  which  means  to  pierce  with  an 
awl  a fold  of  skin.” 

Ga-na-sa-da'-ga,  side  hill,  is  applied  to  Lake  St  Francis,  and  was 
also  an  Indian  village  near  Montreal.  In  sound  it  varies  but  little 
from  several  words  of  different  meaning. 

Ga-na-ta-ra-go'-in,  Indian  Point  in  Lisbon,  seems  the  name  used 
at  Waddington,  defined  as  wet  village,  but  may  be  a corruption  of 
Ganiataragowa,  big  lake. 

Ga-na-wa'-ga  or  rapid  river,  as  given  by  Morgan,  is  a proper 
form  of  the  name  of  the  St  Lawrence,  but  is  better  defined  at  the 
rapids.  It  is  essentially  the  old  name  of  Caughnawaga,  or  Kana- 
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wage  as  David  Ciisick  wrote  it.  There  he  placed  the  Eagwehoewe, 
(Ongwehonwe),  the  first  created  people. 

Ga-ron-ouy,  a name  of  the  Long  Sanlt  in  1673,  seems  to  mean 
a confused  voice,  or  where  one  speaks  with  a loud  voice,  referring 
to  the  roar  of  the  rapids.  It  was  called  “ Garonkoui,  or  the  Long 
Sanlt,”  in  1698. 

Point  anx  Iroquois  is  in  Waddington.  Charlevoix  said : “ The 
name  of  Iroquois  is  purely  French,  and  has  been  formed  from  the 
term  hiro,  ‘ I have  spoken,’  a word  by  which  these  Indians  close  all 
their  speeches,  and  Koue,  which,  when  long  drawn  out,  is  a cry  of 
sorrow,  and  when  briskly  uttered  is  an  exclamation  of  joy.”  This 
makes  it  an  Indian  word  compounded  by  the  French,  but  the  ex- 
planation is  not  satisfactory.  The  French  found  it  already  in  use 
in  Canada,  long  before  they  met  the  Iroquois,  and  when  they  could 
have  known  nothing  of  their  customs.  From  this  fact  it  m'ust  be 
considered  an  Algonquin  word.  Horatio  Hale  properly  cited  this 
early  use  and  the  appearance  of  Irocoisen  on  the  map  of  1616,  but 
did  not  observe  its  necessarily  Algonquin  origin.  Thus  his  deriva- 
tions were  from  Iroquois  words,  as  ieroka,  to  smoke,  or  okwai, 
hear.  No  suggested  meaning  has  yet  proved  satisfactory,  but  the 
termination  plainly  refers  to  a tribe  or  people,  in  a large  sense. 

Ka-na-swa-stak-e-ras,  zvhere  the  mud  smells  had.  Messena 
Springs.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  original  form  of  Cattar- 
augus. The  Iroquois  seem  to  have  been  unpleasantly  affected  by 
most  mineral  springs. 

Ka-na-ta-ra-ken,  wet  village,  below  the  Ogden  rapids,  or  at  Wad- 
dington. This  is  one  of  Hough’s  names,  as  is  the  last.  He  sup- 
plied a number  in  his  histories,  and  the  next  is  his  also.  See 
Ganataragoin  for  comparison. 

Ka-na-ta-se-ke,  new  village,  is  Norfolk. 

Ka-ron-kwi,  lower  Long  Sault  island,  has  its  name  from  the 
Sault  and  a variant  appears  above. 

Kat-sen-e-kwar,  lake  covered  with  yellozv  lilies.  Yellow  lake. 

Ka-wen-ko-wa-nen-ne,  hig  island.  Cornwall  island.  The  sylla- 
ble nen  is  superfluous. 

Ko-ko-mo,  a name  introduced  from  Indiana.  Boyd  says  it  means 
young  grandmother. 

Mas-sa-we-pie  lake,  large  water.  . / • * 
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Ni-gen-tsi-a-go-a,  a name  for  Salmon  river,  is  the  same  as  the 
Mohawk  word  nikeanjiakowa,  sturgeon.  Literally  it  is  from 
Keantsiea,  fish,  and  gowa,  great. 

Ni-ha-wa-na-te,  noisy  river.  Raquette  river. 

Ni-ion-en-hi-a-se-ko-wa-ne,  big  stone.  Barnhart’s  island. 

Ni-ken-tsi-a-ke,  a name  for  Grass  river,  has  been  translated  full 
of  great  fishes.  It  is  much  like  a preceding  name,  and  the  idea  of 
greatness  hardly  seem,s  included,  it  being  literally  place  of  fishes. 
In  1754  Father  Billiard,  of  St  Regis,  petitioned  that  the  Mohawks 
of  the  Sault  might  have  land  on  the  south  side  of  St  Lawrence  river, 
“at  the  entrance  of  Lake  St  Francis,  between  two  rivers;  one  to 
the  northeast,  called  Nigentsiagoa  (Salmon  river)  ; to  the  other 
southwest,  called  Nigentsiagi  (Grass  river)  ; being  in  front  6 
leagues,  comprising  the  two  rivers,  together  with  the  islands  that  he 
toward  the  shore.” 

(J-ie-ka-rout-ne,  trout  river,  is  the  name  of  Deer  river. 

O-je'-quack,  nut  river,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Indian  river. 

O-ra-co-nen'-ton  or  Oracotenton  is  Chimney  island,  the  scene  of 
the  last  conflict  between  the  French  and  English,  in  1760.  The 
ruins  of  the  fort  may  yet  be  seen,  and  the  name  refers  to  the 
chimneys. 

O-sa-ken-ta'-ke,  grass  lake,  accurately  represents  the  present 
name,  and  in  it  the  name  of  Kentucky  may  be  observed. 

O-swe-gatch'-ie  is  a name  for  Ogdensburg  as  well  as  the  river, 
and  is  locally  pronounced  Os-we-gotch'-ee.  This  was  the  site  of 
the  French  mission  of  La  Presentation,  founded  in  1749.  It  ap- 
peared as  Soegasti  in  1749,  and  Swegage  in  1750.  The  English 
wrote  it  Swegaachey  and  Swegatsky  in  1753,  and  Sweegassie  in 
1754.  Johnson  called  it  Swegatchie  in  1759.  Morgan  gives  it  as 
O-swa-gatch.  It  is  defined  as  black  water,  by  the  Onondagas,  and 
this  will  answer  well  with  the  addition  of  flowing  out,  or  draining 
a great  region.  Macauley  told  Mr  Simms  that  the  name  meant 
going  around  a hill,  and  many  have  followed  this  erroneous  defini- 
tion. The  reference  was  to  another  name.  Sabattis  is  said  to  have 
defined  it  as  slow  or  long,  but  he  was  an  Algonquin  and  probably 
spoke  of  its  Algonquin  name,  not  of  this. 

O-ton-di-a-ta,  one  of  the  oldest  Indian  names  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, was  defined  as  stone  stairs  by  A.  Cusick,  and  this  seems  an 
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appropriate  name.  ‘ Zeisberger  has^attona  for  stairs,  and  this  is  the 
Onondaga  word  still.  It  might  also  be  from  the  early  Mohawk 
word  atentonniaton,  to  cause  to  depart,  it  being  a customary  cross- 
ing place,  from  which  roads  diverged.  It  is  on  the  Jesuit  map  of 
1665,  as  given  here,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Relation  of  1656:  “A 
rock  opposite  Otondiata,  which  is  the  passage  and  the  ordinary 
road  to  go  to  the  beaver  hunt.’’  In  1671  the  French  documents 
speak  of  it  as  “ Otondiata,  near  Lake  Ontario,”  which  was  sup- 
posed to  begin  below  the  Thousand  islands ; and  also  as  “ Otondiata, 
quite  celebrated  in  this  country,”  being  above  the  rapids.  The  eel 
fishery  began  there.  It  was  applied  to  Grenadier  island  in  1673, 
and  was  long  a prominent  place.  The  island  of  Otoniata  was  men- 
tioned in  1687,  and  Charlevoix  said  it  was  an  island  5 or  6 leagues 
from  La  Galette.  The  English  first  mentioned  it  in  1700,  as  three 
days’  journey  from  Cadaraqui. 

The  first  syllable  is  often  dropped.  Hough  calls  it  Tioinata,  hy 
the  point,  and  oniata  is  a point  of  land  in  an  early  vocabulary. 
Charlevoix  said  of  this  place: 

Five  or  six  leagues  from  La  Galette  is  an  island  called  Tonihata, 
the  soil  of  which  appears  tolerably  fertile,  and  which  is  about' 14 
league  long.  An  Iroquois  called  the  Quaker,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  a man  of  excellent  good  sense  and  much  devoted  to  the 
French,  had  obtained  the  right  to  it  from  the  Compte  de  Fronte- 
nac,  and  he  shows  his  patent  to  everybody  that  desires  to  see  it. 
He  has,  however,  sold  his  lordship  for  four  pots  of  brandy ; but  he 
has  reserved  the  usufruct  for  his  own  life,  and  has  got  together 
on  it  18  or  20  families  of  his  own  nation. 

O-tsi-kwa-ke,  where  the  ash  tree  grows  with  large  knots  for  mak- 
ing clubs.  Indian  river  and  Black  lake.  This  name  suggests  that 
of  Oswegatchie. 

O-was'-ne,  the  Indian  name  of  Sheik’s  island,  has  been  translated 
feather  island.  It  is  not  well  sustained. 

Pas-kun-ge-meh  is  one  of  Hoffman’s  names  for  Tupper  lake, 
equivalent  to  Paskongammuc,  the  name  of  Sabattis  for  the  Saranac 
lakes.  Hough  defines  it  going  out  from  the  river. 

Ta-na-wa'-deh,  snnft  zmter,  is  one  of  the  names  of  Raquette 
river. 

Te-wa-ten-e-ta-ren-ies,  place  where  the  gravel  settles  under  the 
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feet  in  dragging  the  canoe.  Potsdam.  This  and  the  seven  follow- 
ing are  from  Hough. 

Ti-o-hi-on-ho-ken,  place  where  the  river  divides  or  forks.  Brash- 
er’s  Falls. 

Tsi-ia-ko-on-tie-ta,  zvhcrc  they  leave  the  canoe.  Raymondville. 

Tsi-ia-ko-ten-nit-ser-ron-ti-et-ha,  where  the  canoe  must  he  pushed 
lip  stream  with  poles.  Gallop  rapid. 

Tsi-hon-wi-ne-tha,  where  the  canoe  is  towed  with  a rope.  Isle 
ail  Rapid  Plat,  opposite  Waddington. 

Tsi-io-wen-o-kwa-ra-te,  high  island.  Upper  Long  Sault  island. 

Tsi-kan-i-a-ta-res-ka,  big  or  largest  lake.  Tupper  lake. 

Tsi-kan-i-on-wa-res-ko-wa,  given  as  long  pond,  but  it  hardly 
differs  from  the  last.  It  is  applied  to  a smaller  lake  below  the  last, 
apparently  Raquette,  just  over  the  line  in  Franklin  county.  In  both 
cases  the  first  part  of  the  word  implies  a long  lake,  adding  kowa  to 
show  that  it  was  also  large. 

We-gat-chie,  a postoffice  in  Rossie,  has  its  name  from  Oswe- 
gatchie. 

Wa-na-ke-na  is  a recently  applied  name,  meaning  good  or  pleas- 
ant place. 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 

A-mis-so-ha-en-di-ek,  a name  of  the  Mahicans  for  the  tract  called 
Saratoga,  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  1683,. 

In  Holden’s  History  of  Queensbury,  page  25,  there  is  given  the 
name  of  ‘‘Aontagilban.  A creek  which  empties  into  Fish  creek, 
Saratoga  county.  Taken  from  ‘map  no.  221,  of  the  late  Fish  Creek 
reservation  in  1706.’ — Sec.  of  State’s  office.”  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  Fish  creek  in  Oneida  county,  where  some  comments  will  be 
found. 

A-ta-te-a,  a river,  is  Hoffman’s  name  for  the  upper  Hudson,  be- 
ing an  abbreviation  of  the  full  word. 

Ca-ho-ha-ta-te-a  was  thus  applied  by  Dr  Mitchill,  and  has  the 
same  meaning.  Geihuhatatie  is  Zeisberger’s  word  for  river,  which 
is  almost  identical,  though  called  an  Onondaga  word  by  him.  The 
Mohawk  word  differs.  Sylvester  erred  in  making  it  an  Algonquin 
name. 

Ca-nagh-si-o-ne  was  twice  mentioned  in  1690  as  a place  above 
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Wood  creek  and  Saratoga.  It  may  be  a corruption  of  Canasta- 
gione,  but  is  another  place,  and  the  name  is  equivalent  to  the  long 
house,  the  national  title  of  the  Five  Nations,  as  written,  and  may 
refer  to  their  eastern  boundary.  Literally  there  may  have  been 
one  of  these  long  cabins  there. 

Ca-nis-ta-gua-ha,  the  Indian  name  of  Half  Moon,  was  translated 
people  of  pounded  corn,  by  A.  Cusick.  This  is  north  of  the  Mohawk 
on  Sauthier’s  map,  but  variants  of  the  name  appear  in  several  places. 

Ca-pi-a-qui  is  said  by  Sylvester  to  be  the  name  of  Saratoga  lake 
on  some  old  French  maps,  which  I have  not  seen,  and  of  which  I 
have  some  doubts. 

Chi-co-pee,  a large  spring,  is  the  name  of  Sabattis  for  Saratoga 
Springs,  Algonquin  names  occurring  in  this  county.  This  word, 
however,  is  defined  as  cedar  tree  by  some,  and  place  of  birch  bark 
by  others,  with  good  authority  for  both. 

Chou-en-da-ho-wa  or  Shenondehowa,  a great  plain,  is  Clifton 
Park.  Shanandhot  is  another  form.  The  name  is  equivalent  to 
Shenandoah,  and  is  written  in  many  ways. 

Co-nes-ta-gi-o-ne  of  1672,  or  Connestigune,  is  held  covered  until 
corn,  and  hence  is  the  name  of  Niskayuna.  In  1682  land  was  sold 
at  Niskayuna,  near  Canastagione. 

Con-ne-o-ga-ha-ka-lon-on-i-ta-de  is  Dr  Mitchill’s  name  for  the 
Mohawk  river,  the  first  six  syllables  representing  the  national  name. 
It  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

Ka-ya-we-se  creek,  a tributary  of  the  Kayaderosseras.  Spafiford 
called  it  Kayaweeser. 

Ka-ya-de-ro-ga  is  Saratoga.  The  name  is  corrupted,  but  means 
at  the  lake. 

Ka-ya-de-ros-se-ras  creek  flows  into  Saratoga  lake.  The  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  creek  and  mountains,  but  is  best  known  as 
that  of  a long-contested  land  grant.  One  form  of  the  name  has  been 
translated  lake  country,  and  with  much  in  its  favor. 

Math-a-ke-na-ack,  or  the  foreland  of  Half  Moon,  was  sold  in 
1675.  It  suggests  the  next,  but  seems  distinct.  It  is  an  Algonquin 
name. 

Nach-te-nack  was  applied  to  the  site  of  Waterford  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  It  may  be  derived  from  nootau,  hre  and 
the  locative. 
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Nes-ti-gi-o-nc  patent  was  granted  in  1708.  It  was  also  called 
Connestignne,  field  covered  ivith  corn. 

Nis-ka-yu-na  is  from  the  last,  and  this  great  corn  land  extended 
into  Albany  and  Schenectady  counties. 

The  Saratoga  patent  was  called  Och-se-ra-ton-que  and  Och-se- 
chra-ge  by  the  Mohawks  in  1683.  The  present  name  may  have 
come  from  the  former,  and  both  seem  descriptive  of  a cold  country. 

O-i-o'-gue,  at  the  river,  was  a place  where  Father  Jogues  crossed 
the  Hudson  in  1646.  A similar  name  was  applied  to  the  Mohawk. 

Os-sa-ra-gas  was  a name  for  Wood  creek. 

Os-sa-ra-gue  closely  resembles  the  last,  and  was  applied  to  a fish- 
ing place  on  the  Hudson  in  1646,  south  of  Glens  Falls.  It  was 
probably  transferred  to  a new  fishery.  Oseragi  is  an  old  Mohawk 
word  for  winter,  but  A.  Cusick  thought  this  name  meant  place  of 
a knife,  which  is  a good  interpretation.  Jogues  mentioned  the 
place. 

Ots-kon-da-ra-o-go-o,  a creek  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
and  near  the  Canastagione  tract.  It  was  on  the  Niskayuna  land 
bought  in  1682,  and  opposite  the  tract  mentioned. 

Qua-he-mis-cos  was  the  Mahican  name  of  Long  island,  near 
Waterford. 

Sa-con-da'-ga,  much  water,  equivalent  here  to  drowned  lands. 
Spafiford  defined  it  swamp  or  marsh,  which  will  do  as  well.  Stone 
incorrectly  made  it  place  of  roaring  water. 

Sar-a-to'-ga.  A great  many  forms  and  supposed  meanings  of 
this  are  on  record.  Morgan  wrote  it  S’har-la-to'-ga,  without  a defi- 
nition. Spafford  said  : “ E.  Williams,  descended  from  the  St  Regis 
Indians,  a man  of  mixed  blood  and  some  literature,  tells  me  that 
the  Indian  phrase,  from  which  this  name  has  been  formed,  is 
O-sah-rah-ka,  the  sidehills.'’  Ruttenber  derived  it  from  soragh,  salt, 
and  aga,  place;  thence  salt  springs,  but  this  is  erroneous.  School- 
craft thought  it  came  from  assarat,  sparkling  waters,  and  aga,  place. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this,  and  both  these  definitions  refer  to 
the  springs,  while  Saratoga  was  originally  at  Schuylerville  on  the 
Hudson.  Mr  W.  L.  Stone,  considering  this,  derived  it  from  saragh, 
sivift  water,  and  aga,  a place  or  people,  making  it  equivalent  to 
Kayaderoga  and  Saraghoga,  and  illustrating  his  definition  by  calling 
Sacondaga,  place  of  roaring  zvater;  Ticonderoga,  place  where  the 
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lake  shuts  itself  in;  Niagara; of  falling  zmters.  These  are  not 
good  definitions.  Dr  Hough  had  another  derivation  from  a Caugh- 
nawaga  Indian,  that  of  Sar-a-ta-ke,  zohere  the  prints  of  heels  may 
be  seen,  from  impressions  in  the  rocks  at  the  springs.  This  might 
be  derived  from  the  Iroquois  word  eratage,  heel,  but  the  error  is 
in  referring  the  original  name  to  its  present  locality.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  first  mention  of  the  whole  tract  was  by  the  Mohawk  name 
of  Ochseratonque,  in  1683,  and  by  dropping  the  first  syllable  we 
have  essentially  the  present  name,  not  of  a small  spot  but  of  a 
large  tract.  When  thus  considered  no  suggested  definition  has 
proved  fully  satisfactory. 

It  was  Saraghtoge  or  Saragtoge  in  1687,  and  in  1698  was  men- 
tioned as  Cheragtoge  on  the  Hudson  river,  28  miles  north  of  Half 
Moon.  The  French  usually  called  it  Sarastau,  with  slight  variations, 
and  in  1754  it  was  mentioned»as  “ a place  on  Hudson’s  river,  called 
Saraghtogo,  about  36  miles  above  Albany.”  The  contested  Dellius 
claim  was  “ from  Saraghtoga  along  Hudson’s  river,”  etc.  In  defin- 
ing the  word  it  is  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
springs,  and  from  the  persistent  use  of  the  letter  t that  no  solution 
eliminating  this  can  be  fairly  considered.  There  are  several  old 
Mohawk  words  from  which  the  name  may  have  been  derived,  hav- 
ing the  root  in  asara,  the  handle  of  the  kettle,  asare,  a knife,  and 
asera,  an  ax.  From  the  latter  comes  Aseroutagouan,  to  nmke  satis- 
faction for  the  blozo  of  an  ax,  perhaps  locally  referring  to  some 
warlike  encounter  or  peaceful  atonement.  This  differs  but  little 
from  Ochseratonque,  the  first  name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
English.  As  a place  for  burying  the  political  hatchet  at  great  con- 
ventions it  is  not  inappropriate  now. 

Sco-wa-rock-a  is  a name  given  by  Simms  for  the  north  part  of 
Maxon  hill  in  Greenfield. 

She-non-de-ho-wa  or  Chouendahowa,  a great  plain,  is  Clifton 
Park.  Shanandhoi  is  another  form,  and  Shanandhot  a copyist’s 
error. 

Ta-nen-da-ho-wa,  great  point,  is  Sylvester’s  name  for  Anthony’s 
kill  near  Mechanicville,  and  he  also  applies  it  to  Round  lake. 

Ti-ogh-sah -ron-de,  place  zvhere  streams  empty  themsehes,  or 
Tiosaronda,  meeting  of  zvaters,  as  at  the  Sacondaga  and  Hudson. 
The  proper  meaning  is  as  well  expressed  by  the  forks  of  a rizJer. 
Ojeenrudde  seems  a form  of  this  as  applied  to  Ticonderoga. 
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1'i-()-noe-(lc-h()ii-vvcc  creek  was  at  the  south  line  of  the  Saratoga 
patent  in  1683,  and  had  the  same  name  as  another  stream. 

Tvvek-to-non-do  hill  was  at  one  angle  of  the  Kayaderosseras  pat- 
ent. The  name  seems  to  mean  a "vccit  hill  not  far  off. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY 

Chaugh-ta-noon-da  creek  is  in  Glenville,  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  is  defined  stone  houses  or  stony  places.  The  name  occurs  else- 
where, as  in  the  next. 

South  Chuctenunda  creek  flows  into  Montgomery  county  from 
Duanesburg.  Spafford  slightly  differs  from  others  and  says: 

“ This  name  is  purely  Indian,  and  signifies  stony  bottom.” 

Con-nugh-ha-rie-gugh-ha-rie,  according  to  Macauley  and  others, 
was  the  ancient  name  for  Schenectady  as  the  early  Mohawk  capital, 
meaning  a great  multitude  eoUected  together.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son for  this  statement  in  history,  tradition  or  remains.  In  fact  till 
the  Mahicans  were  conquered  Schenectady  lay  outside  of  the 
Mohawk  territory.  As  it  was  far  east  of  all  their  towns  they 
readily  sold  it  a few  years  after  it  became  their  own.  Schoolcraft 
gave  Con-no-harrie-go-harrie  as  the  name  of  the  place,  but  said : 

It  is  in  allusion  to  the  flood  wood  on  the  flats,”  which  is  reason- 
able. Another  writer  has  Oron-nyh-wurrie-gugh-re  for  the  land 
around  the  city,  with  the  meaning  of  corn  hats.  Ruttenber  says 
this  has  been  wisely  dropped.  Spafford  said  : “ The  city  of  Sche- 

nectady is  built  on  the  site  of  a large  Indian  town,  anciently  called 
Con-nugh-harie-gugh-harie,  literally  a great  multitude  collected  to- 
gether. It  was  built  by  a hand  of  Mohocks,  or  Mohawks,  and  could 
at  one  time  send  800  warriors  to  the  field.”  The  Mohawks  were  - 
too  wise  to  choose  such  an  accessible  place.  Pearson  gave  the 
meaning  of  driftwood,  and  the  name  in  question  probably  orig- 
inated in  some  confusion  with  that  of  Schoharie. 

Kan-nes-ta-ly.  De  Nonville  mentioned  Schenectady  by  this  name 
in  1687,  but  the  French  usually  termed  it  Corlar,  after  its  founder. 

Kin-a-qua-ri-o-nes.  In  July,  1672,  land  was  bought  “Lying 
Neare  The  Town  of  Schanitectade  within  Three  Dutch  Myles  in 
Compasse  on  boath  Sides  of  ye  River  Westwards  which  ends  in 
Kinaouariones,  Where  the  Last  Battel  zi^as  hetzveen  the  Mohoakx 
and  the  North  (rher)  Indians."  This  fight  was  in  1669,  after  the 
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unsuccessful  Mahiccin  attack  on  Cjandawague'.  Gen.  John  S.  Clark 
said  : “ Kinaquarioncs  is  the  steep  rocky  hill  on  the  north  side  of 

the  Mohawk  river,  just  above  Hoffman’s  Ferry.  The  ancient 
aboriginal  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  contracted  form  of  Tow- 
ereoune.'’  Pearson  gives  two  other  forms  of  the  name,  the  three 
varying  in  sex  and  person  according  to  A.  Cusick.  Canaquarioney 
is  / arrow  maker,  Hinquariones  he  arrow  maker,  Kinaquarioncs, 
she  arrow  maker/’  as  though  the  one  or  the  other  dwelt  there. 
These  variations  are  in  the  patent  dated  in  1683.  Kanquaragoone 
is  now  Towereune,  and  in  1729  Towerjoene  was  mentioned  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Schenectady. 

Xis-ka-yu-na.  French  said  in  a note  on  this  name:  ‘‘Said  to 

be  a corruption  of  Nis-ti-gi-oo-ne,  or  Co-nis-ti-gi-o-ne,  by  which  it 
is  known  on  the  old  maps.  The  name  is  said  to  signify  ‘extensive 
corn  flats.’  The  term  was  also  applied  to  portions  of  Watervliet 
and  Half  Moon.  G'pon  the  advent  of  the  whites  this  place  was 
occupied  by  a tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  ‘ Conistigione.’  ” The 
last  statement  agrees  with  A.  Cusick’s  definition  of  earn  people. 
Ruttenber  thought  Xdskayuna  a variation  from  the  word  onatschia, 
maize. 

Oh-no-wal-a-gan-tle  is  said  by  iMacauley  to  have  been  a con- 
siderable Mohawk  town  at  Schenectady,  when  the  Dutch  first  bought 
lands  there  between  1616  and  1620,  but  the  first  purchase  was  in 
1661,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  a iMohawk  town  was 
ever  there.  The  name  is  like  the  next. 

O-no-o-la-gone'-na,  in  the  head,  is  one  of  Morgan’s  names  for 
Schenectady.  Xo-wa-go-na  would  be  this  in  Onondaga.  It  may 
be  rendered  head  on  a pole,  but  big  head  seems  better.  Sylvester 
defined  this  pained  in  the  head. 

Or-ra-ke,  called  Orakkie  in  1695,  was  on  the  Mohawk  below  the 
beginning  of  the  Dellius  grant. 

O-wen-di-ere  was  the  beginning  of  the  Dellius  grant,  mentioned 
in  Colonial  Laws,  and  extending  up  the  Mohawk. 

Schen-ec-ta-dy  was  j)roperly  the  name  of  Albany,  but  was  soon 
placed  here,  being  equally  significant  in  coming  from  the  east.  It 
is  usually  translated  beyond  the  pines  or' openings,  and  varies  much 
in  spelling.  Spafford  said  : “ The  present  name  of  this  city  was 

originally  applied  to  Albany,  pronounced  by  the  Indians  Schagh- 
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iiack-laa-(la,  signifying  beyond  the  pine  plains/^  In  the  edition  of 
!(Si3  he  made  it  '‘over  the  pines/'  and  said,  “The  country  between 
these  two  places  is  a sandy  plain,  thickly  covered  with  pine  trees.” 
In  1667  mentioned  as  Schoneistade.  Among  Mohawk  words 

llruyas  gives  skannatati,  on  the  other  side,  deriving  it  from  askati, 
on  one  side.  The  name  therefore  does  not  necessarily  include  pines 
or  plains,  but  merely  being  on  the  other  side  of  anything  of  a 
notable  character.  In  this  particular  case  it  seems  to  have  been 
popularly  associated  with  local  features. 

Scho-ha-rie  creek  is  part  of  the  western  line  of  the  county  for 
a short  distance. 

Scho-no-we  is  usually  defined  great  flat,  but  the  adjective  is  not 
expressed,  as  in  many  cases  where  comparative  greatness  is  promi- 
nent. It  was  the  name  of  Schenectady  when  bought  by  Van  Curler 
in  1661.  The  French  called  it  Corlar  after  him,  and  the  Indians 
gave  his  name  to  the  colonial  governors. 

Te-quat-se-ra  was  translated  wooden  spoon  by  A.  Cusick  and  was 
Verf  kill.  Bruyas  gives  atogouat  simply  as  spoon,  and  the  same 
word  as  atogouatsera  in  composition. 

Tou-ar-e-u-ne  hills,  already  mentioned,  are  on  the  west  line  of 
this  county  and  north  of  the  river.  French  says : “ Those  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  above  the  city  were  called  Tou-ar-e-u-ne,”  a name 
used  in  a briefer  form  by  Hoffman  elsewhere.  Clark  called  them 
Towereoune,  and  the  next  name  is  essentially  the  same. 

To-war-jo-en-ny  is  a name  for  Lewis  creek.  Tower] oene  appears 
as  the  west  boundary  of  Schenectady  in  1729,  and  was  Towerjoine 
in  1734. 

Vy-o-ge,  at  the  river,  was  applied  to  the  place  near  Schenectady 
where  Van  Curler  reached  the  Mohawk  in  1634.  His  words  are 
“We  slept  for  the  night  near  the  stream  that  runs  into  their  land 
and  of  the  name  of  Vyoge.”  Bruyas  gives  ohioge,  at  the  river. 
Curler  defined  oyoghi  as  small  river. 

Wach-kee-sho-ka,  the  fourth  flat  near  Schenectady,  was  men- 
tioned as  Viele’s  land  in  1683,  and  has  also  been  written  Wach- 
keerhoha. 

Wat-ha-jax  was  a rapid  at  Castigione. 

Yan-ta-puch-a-berg  was  given  by  French  as  a name  of  “ mixed 
Indian  and  Dutch,  signifying  ‘John  ear  of  corn  hill.’  ” 
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SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

As-ca-le'-^e,  defined  as  black  cloth  by  A.  Ciisick,  is  Cobleskill 
according  to  Morgan. 

Cbaw-tick-og-nack  was  a creek  between  the  Catskills  and  Scho- 
harie creek  on  an  early  map. 

De-was-e-go,  at  the  bridge,  was  a fall  in  Schoharie  creek  in 
Gilboa. 

Ga-la-ra-ga,  a hill  west  of  Schoharie  creek  in  1734. 

Gog-ny-ta-wee,  a hill  on  the  southeast  border  of  the  town  of 
Seward. 

Kan-jea-ra-go-re  or  Canjearagra  was  a hill  south  of  Vrooman’s 
Nose  in  1714.  This  hill  was  also  so  called  in  connection  with  the 
Bayard  patent  vacated  in  1699,  as  well  as  in  the  application  for  it 
in  1695.  The  root  of  this  is  kanajea,  a brass  kettle,  adding  great, 
in  the  first  form. 

Ka-righ-on-don-te,  a row  of  trees,  was  a chief’s  name,  given  to 
a recent  castle  in  Vrooman’s  land.  A variation  of  this  is  seen  in 
Bishop  Spangenberg’s  Onondaga  name  in  1745,  which  was  Tgir- 
hitontie,  a rozv  of  trees.  These  personal  names  were  repeatedly 
used. , 

Ken-han-a-ga-ra  is  a name  applied  to  Schoharie  creek  by  French, 
in  its  course  through  this  county.  The  definition  given  by'  A.  Cu- 
sick,  there  lies  the  river,  seems  best  fitted  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mohawk,  but  might  be  applied  to  any  place  where  the  trail  reached 
an  important  stream.  The  map  now  gives  a Kehanagara  creek 
which  is  not  the  Schoharie. 

Mo-he-gon-ter  has  been  defined  as  a falling  off,  being  the  name 
of  part  of  Mohegan  hill,  southeast  of  Middleburg. 

On-con-ge-na,  mountain  of  snakes,  a hill  opposite  Middleburg, 
but  the  definition  seems  more  than  doubtful. 

O-neen-ta-da-she,  round  the  hill,  a hill  north  of  Seward  Valley. 
In  its  variations  this  is  a frequent  name. 

O-ne-ya-gine,  stone,  is  Stone  creek. 

O-nis-ta-gra-wa,  corn  mountain,  is  a hill  on  the  west  side  of 
Schoharie  creek,  just  above  Middleburg.  Some  of  these  names  and 
definitions  are  from  Simms,  and  this  one  answers  very  well. 

O-nits-tah-ra-ga-ra-we  or  Onnitstegraw  was  a name  for  Vroo- 
man’s Nose  in  1711,  and  seems  the  same  as  the  last. 
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(Jts-ga-ra-j^cc,  hemp  hill,  is  the  Indian  name  for  Cobleskill,  and 
may  he  comi)ared  with  one  already  given.  The  name  has  also  been 
aj)])lied  to  1 1 owes  cave,  dlie  present  ( )nondaga  word  for  hem])  is 
osekah,  but  Zeisberger  has  it  ochschiara,  and  tliis  fairly  agrees  with 
the  name. 

C )-wa-ere-son-ere  is  a conical  hill  near  the  south  line  of  Carlisle, 
and  is  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  county. 

Oxt-don-tee  was  a hill  east  of  Schoharie  creek,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  Karighondontee. 

Sa-ga-wan-nah  is  a mountain  in  this  county.  It  might  be  derived 
from  asaga,  to  have  a co'iigh,  and  gowanne,  great,  from  the  hard 
breathing  caused  in  climbing  it;  or  it  might  come  from  atsagannen, 
to  speak  a different  language,  as  being  on  a border  land. 

Scho-ha'-rie,  driftzaood,  is  written  Sko-har'-le  by  Morgan.  There 
are  many  early  forms.  Spafford  derived  it  from  its  present  form, 
which,  “ according  to  Brandt,  is  an  Indian  word  signifying  drift  or 
flood  ,wood ; the  creek  of  that  name  running  at  the  foot  of  a steep 
precipice  for  many  miles,  from  which  it  collects  great  quantities  of 
wood.”  Simms  wrote  [Hist.  Mag.  Ser.  3,  1:129];  “Schoharie — 
driftzvood  in  the  river.  This  is,  it  is  true,  the  signification  of  the 
word ; but  a better  idea  of  its  whole  meaning,  as  the  name  was  local, 
would  be  ' the  drftzvood,’  as  to  produce  driftwood  a stream  of  water 
is  implied.”  Then  he  says  that  about  the  year  1703  there  was  a 
great  accumulation  of  this  just  above  the  present  village  of  Middle- 
burg.  There  was  heavy  timber  along  the  banks,  and  tributary 
streams  made  an  obstruction  when  trees  fell.  A raft  was  formed, 
which  was  long  used  by  the  settlers  and  Indians  for  a foot  bridge. 
The  word  river  is  not  included  in  the  name.  Hough  has  it  a natural 
bridge  of  driftzvood. 

To-was-scho'-her  is  given  by  French  as  the  original  name  of 
Schoharie  creek,  and  this  certainly  implies  a bridge  of  driftzvood. 

To-wok-nou-ra,  one  that  is  near,  is  Spring  hill,  west  of  Middle- 
burg. 

Ut-sy-ant-hi-a  lake,  beautiful  spring,  eold  and  pure;  all  this  is 
implied  in  this  name,  though  not  fully  expressed.  French  says : 
“ This  lake  is  1800  feet  above  tide.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  old 
documents,  and  was  an  angle  in  the  bounds  of  Albany  co.  in  colo- 
nial times.  It  is  the  source  of  the  w.  branch  of  the  Delaware,”  and 
is  also  called  Summit  lake. 
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Ca-yu'-ta  is  now  the  name  of  a lake,  creek,  village  and  town,  and 
may  have  come  from  geihate,  a river,  being  first  applied  to  the  creek. 
It  may  also  have  been  corrupted  from  kanyatiye,  a lake,  but  as  good 
a derivation  would  be  from  keunton,  prickly  ash.  An  abbreviation 
of  kayahtane  is  also  suggestive,  this  being  the  Onondaga  name  of 
mosquito. 

Che-o-quock,  Shughquago  and  Sheoquago  are  variants  of  the 
name  of  Catharine’s  town,  destroyed  in  1779.  Queen  Catharine  was 
one  of  the  noted  Montour  family,  from  whom  Montour  Falls  de- 
rives its  name.  The  first  form  given  suggests  raccoon  place.  [See 
Shequaga  below] 

Con-da wChaw  was  an  Indian  hamlet  in  1779,  south  of  Kendaia 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Seneca  lake.  Most  of  the  journals  do  not 
notice  it.  Ken-daw-ya  is  given  for  prairie  by  Gallatin,  implying 
any  clearing. 

Ga-ni-a-ta-ren'-ge,  at  the  lake,  is  a name  for  Cayuta  lake  in 
Cammerhofif’s  journal  of  1750. 

Que-a-nett-qua-ga  was  another  name  for  Catharine’s  town  in 
1779. 

Seneca,  an  Algonquin  name  for  the  nation  to  whom  most  of 
Seneca  lake  belonged.  For  a considerable  time  the  lake  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas. 

She-qua'-ga.  Thomas  Maxwell  applied  this  name  of  Catharine’s 
town  to  the  falls  near  Havana  (Montour’s  Falls)  and  defined  it 
roaring  or  tumbling  zmter.  He  probably  derived  it  from  gaskon- 
chiagon,  a frequent  name  for  waterfalls.  The  town  was  some  miles 
away,  yet  might  have  been  named  in  this  way  as  a place  in  the 
vicinity. 


SENECA  COUNTY 

Ca-no'-ga.  Morgan  wrote  the  name  of  this  Cayuga  village  Ga- 
no'-geh,  and  defined  it  oil  on  the  water.  Others  have  called  it  sivect 
water,  but  the  first  definition  is  preferable.  It  is  near  the  shore 
of  Cayuga  lake,  and"  a monument  marks  it  as  the  birthplace  of  Red 
Jacket.  All  the  villages  here  of  the  recent  colonial  period  seem  to 
have  been  Cayuga. 

Ca-yu'-ga  lake.  The  definitions  of  Cayuga  need  not  be  repeated 
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here.  That  people  not  only  owned  but  occupied  both  sides  of  the 
lake. 

“ Connadaga  or  Sineca  Lake”  appears  in  one  journal  of  1779, 
for  Connadasaga. 

Ga-na-zi-o-ha,  now  Kendig’s  creek,  was  mentioned  by  Cammer- 
hof¥  in  1750,  probably  meaning  where  there  is  sand.  He  found  few 
streams  in  crossing  this  county,  but  they  are  very  frequent  in  going 
from  north  to  south. 

Ken-dai'-a,  on  the  east  shore  of  Seneca  lake,  was  variously  given 
in  the  journals  of  1779.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Romulus,  and  by  some 
was  called  Appletown.  Kendoa,  Kondar,  Candaia,  Kanadia,  Con- 
day  are  forms  of  this  name.  The  account  of  the  place  is  interesting. 
Ken-daw-ya  is  Gallatin’s  word  for  prairie,  implying  a clearing. 

Nu-qui-age  was  a Cayuga  village  near  Seneca  lake  and  its  outlet 
in  1750.  From  this  Seneca  lake  had  one  of  -its  many  names. 

Oe-yen-de-hit  is  on  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  lake  on  Pouchot’s 
map.  A.  Cusick  defined  this  there  are  favorable  signs.  When  trav- 
elers reached  the  west  shore,  going  east,  they  often  had  to  signal 
for  a canoe  to  carry  them  over.  Thus  when  Cammerhoff  arrived 
there  in  1750,  he  said:  ‘‘There  was  no  canoe  on  this  side.  We  at 
once  built  a very  large  fire,  hoping  that  the  smoke  might  be  seen 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  fired  several  loud  shots.” 

On-da-cho'-e  was  a Cayuga  town  on  the  west  shore  of  Cayuga 
lake  in  1750,  southwest  of  Union  Springs.  When  about  the  middle 
of  the  lake  and  south  of  the  latter  place,  Cammerhoff  said  he  saw 
“ in  the  west  a town  called  Ondachoe,  said  to  be  larger  than  Ga- 
juka,  about  15  miles  from  us.”  From  the  distance,  which  it  is 
always  safe  to  reduce.  General  Clark  placed  this  at  Sheldrake  Point, 
which  would  be  due  south  and  not  west.  West  of  them  lay  the 
present  town  of  Varick  or  the  south  part  of  Fayette.  , 

Sen-e-ca  or  Sin-ne-ke,  an  early  Algonquin  name  for  the  upper 
Iroquois,  appears  on  the  Dutch  maps  of  1614  and  1616  as  Sen- 
necas,  and  all  but  the  ^lohawks  were  long  termed  Senecas  by  the 
Dutch.  Some  have  identified  this  with  the  Sickenanes,  which  is 
clearly  erroneous,  this  being  the  name  of  a New  England  tribe. 
Gen.  J.  S.  Clark  and  Hon.  George  S.  Conover  derived  it  from  the 
Algonquin  sinne,  to  eat;  as  in  we-sin-ne,  we  eat.  The  reference 
might  be  figurative,  as  when  the  Iroquois  called  Washington  the 
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dcvoiircr  of  villages,  or  it  might  refer  to  their  reputation  as  eaters 
of  men.  This  word,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the  western  than 
the  eastern  Algonquins.  Horatio  Hale  said  that  sinako  meant  stone 
snakes  in  Delaware,  and  that  Mr  Squier  was  told  that  here  it  meant 
mountain  snakes.  As  the  Delawares  called  all  their  enemies  snakes, 
in  this  case  he  thought  they  simply  added  this  term  to  the  proper 
name  of  the  Senecas.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Delawares  usually 
gave  them  a different  name.  Of  course,  in  this  interpretation,  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  snakes  were  of  stone,  but  that  they  dwelt  in 
rocks  and  hills.  There  is  really  no  proof  that  the  Delawares  meant 
the  Senecas  by  Sinako.  The  name  occurs  but  once,  and  then  with 
two  others  of  uncertain  locality. 

The  derivation  would  be  from  achsin,  stone,  and  ahgpok,  snake. 
Another  erroneous  derivation  is  from  cinnabar,  the  classic  term  for 
vermilion,  in  allusion  to  its  use  by  them.  The  name  is  too  old  for 
that,  and  they  used  paints  no  more  than  others.  Mr  Conover’s 
derivation  seems  most  satisfactory,  though  Mr  Hale’s  has  a fair 
foundation.  ^ 

Sha-se-ounse',  rolling  water,  was  a name  of  Seneca  Falls. 

Shen-da-ra  and  Thendara  were  given  for  Kendaia  in  one  journal 
of  1779.  They  are  mere  errors  in  copying,  as  some  soldiers  took 
much  of  their  journals  from  those  of  their  friends,  often  making 
literal  transcripts  for  days  at  a time. 

Skan-na-yu-te-na-te,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  was  a village 
of  1779,  on  the  west  side  of  Cayuga  lake  and  H mile  northeast  of 
Canoga.  Most  Cayuga  towns  were  on  the  east  side  for  a long 
time. 

Skoi'-yase,  plaee  of  whortleberries,  was  Waterloo  according  to 
Morgan,  who  differs  from  all  others  in  this  definition.  In  some 
military  journals  of  1779  is  Schoyerre.  In  one  it  is  Scawyace  or 
long  falls,  the  accepted  meaning.  In  another  it  is  a “ Kauyuga  Set- 
tlement Called  Shaiyus  or  large  falls.”  Sauyon  and  Scauwaga  are 
other  forms.  Spafford,  however,  said  that  Waterloo  was  called 
Scauyz,  Scawas  and  Scawyace,  which  he  thought  of  German  origin. 
It  has  been  defined  rapids  in  the  river,  but  long  falls  seems  better, 
though  not  essentially  different.  The  name  was  used  for  a long  time. 

Swah-ya-wan-ah,  place  of  large  fruit,  a Cayuga  town  near  Ken- 
daia in  1770.  It  was  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Romulus. 
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C'a-na-ca-(lc-a  creek  at  I lornellsville  is  Canacadoa  on  some  ma])S. 

In  J/75  some  Cayii^as  came  to  Philadel])hia  from*  Canasadego, 
a village  on  tlie  Cayuga  branch  or  Chemung  river.  General  Clark 
thought  this  might  be  an  offshoot  from  the  Seneca  castle  of  Kana- 
(lesaga.  Though  the  name  suggests  this  it  is  one  occurring  else- 
where, and  these  Indians  were  Cayugas.  As  it  stands  the  name 
is  that  of  a chief  from  whom  the  place  may  have  been  called.  As 
Canassatego  it  thus  occurred  among  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas, 
and  probably  others,  being  interpreted  upsetting  a house  once  set 
in  order.  Cornplanter’s  town  resembled  this  in  name,  being  Jenne- 
sadego,  burnt  houses.  In  1699  was  mentioned  Canessedage  or 
“ Canosodage,  a Castle  of  the  French  praying  Indians,”  near  Mon- 
treal. Ganasadaga,  side  hill,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Lake  St  Fran- 
cis, and  Kanesadakeh,  on  the  hillside,  is  Hale’s  name  for  an  early 
Iroc[Uois  town.  Thus  the  name  is  probably  correct  as  it  stands,  the 
meaning  depending  on  slight  variations  in  sound,  not  well  pre- 
served in  writing,  yet  of  importance. 

Ca-na-se-ra'-ga  creek  rises  in  this  county. 

Ca-nis-te'-o,  board  on  zoater,  is  the  name  of  a town,  lake  and 
river. 

Ca-taw'-ba  is  a southern  name  introduced  here.  There  was  a 
long  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  Catawbas. 

Che-mung'  river,  big  horn.  Conongue,  horn  in  the  zvater,  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  name  properly  belongs  to  one  place  on  the 
river. 

Con-hoc'-ton  river,  trees  in  the  zvater.  Cohocton  is  now  the  name 
of  a town.  Maxwell  gives  this  meaning  but  says  it  was  the  con- 
clusion of  a longer  name,  meaning  stream  rising  in  black  alder 
swamp,  zvith  trees  hajiging  over  it. 

Do-na'-ta-gwen-da,  opening  in  an  opening.  Bath.  This  is  a good 
description  of  one  valley  opening  into  another.  It  has  also  been 
written  Ta-nigh-na-quan-da. 

Gach-toch-wa-wunk,  a Delaware  town  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Conhocton  and  Tioga  rivers  in  17C7.  There  are  many  Delaware 
names  of  that  period  on  these  rivers,  and  the  German  use  of  letter.s 
must  be  remembered. 
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Ga-lia'-to,  log  in  the  water,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  the  Conhocton 
and  Cheinnng  rivers. 

Go-wan-is'-qne  creek  enters  the  Chemung  at  Painted  Post.  Poyd 
gives  it  as  Cowanesqne,  briery  or  thorn  bushy,  apparently  deriving 
it  from  the  Delaware  word  gawimsch  a brier  or  thorn  bush.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  take  it  from  ganwin,  to  sleep  or  he  is  asleep, 
referring  it  to  a camping  place.  Major  J.  W.  Powell  said:  “The 
word  Cowanesqne  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Ka-hwe-nes-ka,  the 
etymology  and  signification  of  which  is  as  follows : Co,  for  Ka, 
marking  grammatical  gender  and  meaning  it;  wan  for  hwe-n,  the 
stem  of  the  word  o-whe-na,  an  island;  es,  an  adjective  meaning 
long;  qne  for  ke,  the  locative  preposition,  meaning  at  or  on;  the 
whole  signifying  at  or  on  the  long  island.  If  this  is  correct  the 
island  has  now  disappeared  by  changes  or  drainage.  Maxwell  gives 
the  same  meaning. 

Kan-hangh'-ton  was  a village  of  36  log  houses  on  the  Cayuga 
branch,  destroyed  in  1764.  Though  a Delaware  town  it  had  an 
Iroquois  name,  suggesting  that  of  Conhocton. 

Ka-no'-na  is  a recent  name  for  Mud  creek,  the  outlet  of  Mud 
lake  in  Schuyler  county.  A.  Cusick  defined  this  on  my  skin,  from 
the  Onondaga  word  konihwa,  skin.  It  might  also  be  derived  from 
the  Mohawk  word  gannona,  bottom  of  the  loater.  It  is  now  applied 
to  a village,  and  closely  resembles  the  Iroquois  name  of  New  York, 
to  which  the  latter  meaning  is  given. 

Ka-nes-ti'-o  for  Canisteo  on  the  maps  of  Pouchot  and  others.  It 
was  the  largest  Delaware  town  on  the  Cayuga  branch  in  1764,  and 
had  then  a bad  reputation. 

Kay-gen  river,  a branch  of  the  Kanestio  on  Pouchot’s  map,  on 
which  there  is  also  a village  with  this  name. 

Ke-u'-ka,  a landing  on  Lake  Keuka,  formerly  Crooked  lake.  The 
name  closely  resembles  Cayuga,  and  probably  refers  to  a portage 
at  the  northern  extremities  of  the  lake. 

Knac-to  is  another  village  on  Pouchot’s  map. 

Michigan  creek.  A western  Indian  name  variously  interpreted, 
but  usually  understood  to  mean  great  water  or  lake.  Trumbull 
dissents  from  this  and  makes  it  a kind  of  hsh  trap. 

Pa-cih-sah-cunk  or  Pa-seck-ach-kunk  was  called  a Mingo  town 
in  1758,  but  had  a Delaw^are  name.  It  was  then  far  up  the  Cayuga 
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branch.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  Delawares,  and  in  1767  we 
have  the  name  of  Pasigachknnk,  a deserted  town,  which,  said  Zeis- 
ber^cr,  “ was  the  last  on  the  Tiaogee.  . . . It  is  possible  to 

travel  to  this  point  on  the  waters  of  the  Tiaogee.”  Thence  they 
struck  across  to  the  Allegany  river.  On  their  return  Zeisberger 
said  : “At  night  we  reached  Passigachgungh,  on  the  west  branch 

of  the  Tiaogee,  and  also  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.”  On  his 
next  journey  westward  he  said : “ We  arrived  at  Passikatchkunk 

and  closed  our  journey  by  water  for  several  days.”  It  was  called 
Passekawkung  in  1757,  and  Teedyuscung  lived  there  then.  It  has 
been  placed  at  the  mouth  of  Colonel  Bill’s  creek,  and  may  refer  to 
divided  rocks,  or  more  probably  to  a valley. 

Se-caugh-kung  was  another  Delaware  town  of  1758,  but  lower 
down. 

Te-auch-kung  was  also  mentioned  that  year  and  may  be  the  same. 

Te-car'-nase-te-o,  hoard  on  the  water,  is  Aborgan’s  name  for 
Canisteo  river. 

Te-car'-nase-te-o-ah,  board  sign.  Painted  Post.  This  slightly 
differs  from  the  last,  but  has  been  given  another  meaning  and  as- 
signed to  one  spot  on  the  Tioga  river.  The  well  known  painted 
post  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conhocton  and  Tioga,  marking 
the  grave  of  a great  chief  who  died  there.  On  it  were  many  rude 
devices,  and  it  remained  long  after  the  white  settlement.  Such 
memorials  were  frequent  in  forests  and  villages,  and  graves  were 
often  marked  in  this  way.  In  an  early  account  of  the  Iroquois  it 
is  said  of  the  dead:  “When  it  is  a man  they  paint  red  calumets, 

calumets  of  peace  on  the  tomb ; sometimes  they  plant  a stake  on 
which  they  paint  how  often  he  has  been  in  battle ; how  many  pris- 
oners he  has  taken  ; the  post  ordinarily  is  only  4 or  5 feet  high,  and 
is  much  embellished.”  Living  warriors  often  painted  their  own 
deeds  and  this  may  not  have  marked  a tomb,  though  this  is  the 
tradition.  The  Indian  name  was  well  known  in  the  colonial  period 
and  may  not  refer  to  this  post. 

Wo-a-pas-sis-qu,  a Delaware  town  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Tioga  and  Canisteo  in  1767,  mentioned  by  Zeisberger,  who  called 
this  and  Gachtochwawunk  old  towns. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

The  local  names  in  this  county  are  all  Algonquin,  but  in  many 
cases  much  changed.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a name  has  been  changed 
from  Indian  to  English,  or  the  reverse.  Of  course  many  are  writ- 
ten in  several  ways,  and  Mr  Tooker  has  solved  many  difficulties. 

Ac-ca-po-nack,  or  Acabonac  Harbor  in  Easthampton,  is  derived 
from  occapand’k,  a kind  of  ground  nut.  It  is  on  Gardiner’s  bay 
and  may  be  defined  as  a place  of  roots.  Trumbull  says  that  in 
Virginia  okeepenauk  occurs,  meaning  roots  of  round  shape  in  dry 
ground. 

Ac-cob-auke  was  a name  for  Beaver-dam  brook  in  1659,  and  it 
was  Apaucuck  in  a deed  of  1653.  sometimes  called  Apocock 

and  is  in  Southampton. 

Ac-com-bo-mack,  boundary  or  inelosure  on  the  other  side,  is  a. 
name  for  the  north  part  of  the  Shinnecock  hills. 

Ac-com-bo-muck,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Southampton,  is  the  same. 

Ag-a-wam,  plaee  abounding  in  hsh,  is  at  this  village  in  South- 
ampton. Agawam  lake  is  3 miles  north. 

A-ha-qua-zu-wa-muck,  a name  for  Shelter  Island,  was  written 
Ahaquatuwamock  in  1652.  The  name  includes  a hshingplaee. 

Am-a-gan-sett  is  now  a village  in  Easthampton.  Trumbull  sug- 
gested that  it  meant  at  or  near  the  fishing  place.  Its  earliest  form 
was  Amogonsett  in  1683,  and  this  makes  a good  definition,  amaug 
meaning  fish  taken  with  a hook.  Tooker  said  it  was  not  a personal 
name,  but  he  thought  it  meant  the  place  of  the  drinking  thing  or 
‘ivell,  which  at  that  place  was  a hollow  log,  sunk  in  the  ground.  Be- 
ginning with  1672  he  found  many  references  to  this  Indian  well  and 
the  plain  adjoining.  He  derives  it  from  wutahamunk,  a well,  and 
the  added  locatives. 

A-mus-by-mon-i-ca  or  Amuskemunnica  Neck  was  mentioned  in 
1682,  in  the  records  of  Huntington. 

An-chan-nock  in  Southold,  called  Robert’s  or  Robin’s  island,  was 
bought  in  1665. 

An-usk  Co-mun-cak  was  a stream  separating  East  Neck  from 
Sampaumes  Neck. 

A-que-bauke  meadows  were  on  Piaconnock  river  in  1666.  They 
were  called  Aquebaak  in  1667. 

A-que-bogue,  or  Riverhead,  is  sometimes  Occapogue.  In  1667 
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Ac[uel)aukc  was  als(3  called  Piaconnock  river.  Ruttenber  mentions 
Accopogue  as  an  Indian  village  on  a creek  entering  Little  Peconic 
bay  on  the  north,  and  adds  that  Occopogiie,  now  Riverhead,  is  much 
the  same  and  derived  from  accnp,  a creek,  which  may  he  the  case. 
Upper  Aquebogue  now  appears  on  maps  north  of  the  village  of 
Riverhead,  and  Old  Aquebogue  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  on 
Great  Peconic  hay.  Pog  is  used  in  compound  words  for  water. 

A-ra-ca  Neck  was  mentioned  in  1694,  and  Arace  or  West  Neck 
of  1682  may  he  the  same.  It  may  he  a derivation  from  auwassu, 
he  zmrms  himself.  R was  rarely  used  by  the  Indians  of  Long 
Island,  and  such  a change  has  good  authority. 

A-ra-se  Co-se-ag-ge,  or  East  Neck,  was  sold  in  1697. 

Ar-ha-ta-munk  or  Actamunk  was  on  the  east  line  of  a deed  of 
1659,  in  Smithtown.  It  varied  much  in  form,  being  written  Arhata- 
munt  in  1659,  and  Catawamac  in  1685.  Acatamunk  and  Catawa- 
muck  are  other  forms.  Tooker  derived  it  from  arhata;  crab ; primar- 
ily meaning  they  run  to  and  fro,  and  amuk,  fishing  place. 

Ar-sha-ma-maque,  zvild  flax,  is  a place  near  Southold,  and  was 
also  called  Hashamomuk.  It  seems  quite  as  likely  to  refer  to  a fish- 
ing place. 

A-sha-mau-muk  seems  the  same  word,  but  in  the  Smithtown  rec- 
ords it  is  a fresh-water  pond  at  the  parting  of  the  bounds,  and  would 
thus  be  a name  for  Lake  Ronconcoma.  Here  it  would  probably  be 
a fishing  place  of  some  kind. 

As-pa-tuck  creek  is  in  Southampton,  tuk  referring  to  a stream. 

A-wix-a  or  Kakaijongh  brook  was  also  called  Owixa. 

Canoe  Place  is  now  called  from  an  Indian  word  for  boat,  but  the 
old  name  is  Merosuck.  It  is  near  Southampton,  and  an  aboriginal 
canal  united  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  bays.  This  canal  was  made 
by  Mongotucksee  or  Long  Knife,  a Montauk  chief. 

Can-tas-gun-tah  creek,  in  Islip,  is  west  of  Connetquot  river. 

The  Cat-a-wau-nuck  or  Cattawamnuck  land  was  given  to  Gar- 
diner by  Wy-an-dance.  It  was  also  written  Catawamac  and  Cata- 
wamuck,  which  would  indicate  a fishing  place. 

Cats-ja-jock  was  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  in  1647,  when 
its  chief  was  hostile  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  called  Catsjeyick  in  1645. 

Cau-sa-wa-sho-wy  was  a swamp  in  Southold,  mentioned  in  1680. 

Cans  Cung  Quaram,  a part  of  East  Neck  in  Huntington,  was  sold 
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in  1698.  About  1670  it  was  written  Guscomqiiorom  and  Guscom- 
qnaram. 

A tract  was  bought  in  Soutbold  in  1659,  which  ran  from  a great 
swamp  called  “ Caushawasha  by  the  east  side  of  Dismal  to  a certen 
creek  the  Indians  call  Paugetuck.” 

Che-co-a-mang  was  mentioned  in  1667,  meaning  eel  fishing  place. 

Cock-e-noe’s  island,  near  the  mouth  of  Saugatuck  river,  retains 
its  name  in  the  Coast  Survey  charts,  having  received  it  in  1652 
from  Checkanoe,  an  Indian  of*  prominence. 

Co-mac  is  a village  in  Huntington.  The  name  enters  into  others 
and  means  an  inclosed  place.  It  is  also  written  Comack,  Commack 
ancl  Comock.  Some  think  it  is  here  abbreviated  from  Winnecomac, 
a compound  word,  and  thus  Thompson  gives  it. 

Co-met-i-co  is  now  Old  Field  point,  on  the  north  shore  of  Brook- 
haven. 

Com-po-wams,  a place  in  Islip,  was  mentioned  by  Thompson.  It 
was  also  called  Compowis. 

Con-nec-ti-cott  for  Fireplace  river,  was  also  given  by  him,  but 
is  now  usually  written  Connecticut,  long  tidal  river.  It  was  formerly 
Connetquot  and  is  in  Brookhaven. 

Con-net-quot  was  also  mentioned  by  him,  as  a fine  trout  stream 
in  that  town.  It  repeats  the  last  name. 

Con-o-mock  is  a name  of  Fresh  pond,  referring  to  a fishing 
place. 

Co-nun-gum  Mills  is  a name  in  Brookhaven. 

Coos-pu-tus  was  part  of  the  Mastic  tract  in  the  same  town. 

Cop-pi-ag  Neck  is  near  Babylon.  It  was  written  Coppiage  in 
1666  and  Copyag  in  1693.  Thompson  called  it  Copiag  or  Strong’s 
Neck,  in  the  town  of  Huntington. 

Co-prog  was  Hone’s  Neck  in  Fluntington,  according  to  Thomp- 
son. 

Cor-am  or  Corum,  in  the  center  of  Brookhaven,  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a chief. 

Cots-je-wa-minck  suggests  a name  already  given,  and  its  sachem 
was  mentioned  in  1645.  In  the  deed  of  Shelter  Island,  one  name 
was  Cotjewaminick. 

Cum-se-wogue  is  in  Brookhaven. 

Cupt-wauge  was  on  the  west  line  of  Southampton. 
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Ciit-clioguc,  the  principal  place,  is  now  the  name  of  a village  in 
Sonthold.  The  saehein  of  Corchaki  was  one  of  four  who  sold  East 
Hampton  in  1648.  ddie  Corehogne  Indians  lived  in  the  north  part 
of  the  island,  east  of  Wading  river.  The  name  was  written  Cor- 
choagg  in  1667,  and  Corchaug  when  it  was  purchased  in  1649. 
that  time  the  Curchaulk  meadows  were  mentioned. 

Cut-cum-suck,  stony  brook.  Tooker  speaks  of  Cutscunsuck  or 
Cussqunsuck,  a brook  between  Brookhaven  and  vSmithtown,  which 
was  called  Cutsqunsuck  in  1702.  He  derived  the  name  from  qus- 
suckque,  stone,  and  suck,  a brook,  making  it  qussucqunsuck  or  stony 
brook.  Pelletreau  thought  the  location  erroneous.  Cuttscumsuck 
was  mentioned  as  two  swamps  in  1718,  and  this  suggests  a differ- 
ent definition. 

The  sachem  of  Cutunomack  had  sold  lands  of  Oyster  Bay  in 
1657,  and  reference  was  made  to  this  in  1662. 

Ge-or-ge-ka  was  given  by  Thompson  as  an  Indian  name  in  the 
east  part  of  Southampton. 

Hap-pogue  or  Happauge,  szoeet  waters,  is  in  Smithtown.  Rut- 
tenber  wrote  it  Huppogues,  and  thought  it  a contraction  of  sum- 
huppaog,  beavers.  Tooker  says  that  Happauge  is  on  the  south  line 
of  Smithtown,  and  has  its  name  from  Winganhappogue  river,  one 
of  the  boundaries  in  1692.  He  thought  the  name  was  contracted 
from  this,  and  referred  to  a stream  flowing  through  a swampy 
region,  abounding  in  springs  of  running  water.  In  1698  it  was 
spoken  of  as  the  ‘‘  Place  of  Springs,  called  by  the  Indians  Hap- 
pogs.”  A note  in  the  Smithtown  Records,  page  385,  says : “ The 
above  shows  very  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  name  now 
spelled  ‘Happauge.’  This  name,  which  belongs  and  applies  to  the 
springs  at  the  head  of  Nissequogue  river,  has  been  extended  to  a 
village  and  district  some  ways  to  the  east;  and  the  land  between 
the  main  river-  on  the  west,  and  the  ‘ Long  branch  ’ on  the  east 
has  always  been  called  Happauge  neck.  In  a mortgage  . . . 

1703  . . . the  place  is  called  ‘ Winganheppoge  or  ye  pleasant 

springs.’  According  to  Dr  William  Wallace  Tooker  the  name  is 
originally  ‘ aup  pe  acke,’  a Hooded  or  overflown  water  place.  Hence 
springs  that  flow  out  and  cover  the  land.” 

Hash-a-mo-muck,  zvild  da.v,  is  placed  in  Sonthold  by  Peter  Ross. 
In  1659  called  Hashamamuck  al  Neshugguncir.  In  1645  land 
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was  sold  “ called  TIashamomniock,  and  Nashayonsnck,  right  over  to 
the  North  sea.”  A similar  name  belonged  to  Lake  Ronconcoma, 
and  there  is  now  a place  called  Hashamomuck  beach.  While  hashap, 
lic}up,  was  a generic  name  for  all  fibrous  material  used  for  strings 
or  ropes,  ashap  was  also  used  for  a fish  net,  and  thus,  in  conjunction 
with  amaug,  fishing  place,  may  here  indicate  a fishery  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  where  a similar  name  occurs  elsewhere. 

Hau-que-bauge  was  mentioned  in  Southold  in  1679,  and  is  a 
variant  of  a name  already  given. 

Ho-cum,  in  Islip,  belonged  to  the  Willetts  family. 

Hogonock,  near  Sag  Harbor,  has  been  thought  of  Indian  origin, 
but  Mr  Tooker  has  shown  that  it  is  a corruption  of  Hog  Neck.  As 
such  it  appears  throughout  the  Southold  town  records  of  1651,  but 
it  was  written  Hoggenock  in  the  Dongan  patent  of  1686,  giving 
an  early  date  for  the  present  name. 

Ka-ka-i-jongh  or  Awixa  brook. 

Kee-mis-co-mock,  or  Weepose  brook.  The  first  name  relates  to 
an  inclostirc.  The  last  may  be  Warpoes,  translated  hare  by  School- 
craft. 

Kes-ka-ech-que-rem,  the  council  place.  The  locality  is  uncertain, 
but  the  name  resembles  that  of  East  Neck  in  Huntington. 

Ket-che-pu-n’ak,  the  largest  kind  of  ground  nuts,  is  placed  near 
Moriches  bay,  at  Westhampton.  It  differs  little  from  the  next. 

Ket-cha-bo-neck  or  Ketchaponock  is  between  Moriches  and  Shin- 
necock  bay.  This  is  defined  place  of  largest  roots,  from  kehche- 
penauk.  Thus  kehchepen  may  have  been  Sagittaria,  but  N u p h a r 
a d V e n a has  also  been  suggested. 

Ke-te-wo-moke,  the  original  name  of  Huntington. 

Konk-hong-an-ok  is  the  name  of  Fort  pond,  from  the  Indian  word 
for  zvild  geese. 

Ma-han-suck  river  in  Southold  was  mentioned  in  1640.  Tooker 
derived  this  from  mahan,  island,  and  suck,  outlet,  applying  it  to  the 
outlet  of  Pipe’s  Neck  creek,  near  Greenport,  in  which  there  is  still 
a small  wooded  island.  It  was  mentioned  as  Mohansuck  in  1666, 
being  near  a place  called  Five  Wigwams. 

Ma-nan-tick  is  a peninsula  on  Shelter  island. 

Man-cho-nack  was  a name  of  Gardiner’s  island  in  the  original 
grant,  and  Professor  Timothy  Dwight  said;  “ Its  Indian  name  was 
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Miinsli()n<4onuic,  and  si^nitic'd  a place  u'hcrc  a multitude  of  Indians 
had  died."  Tliis  woidd  l)c  derived  from  mauchauhomwock,  the 
dead.  No  other  nieaiiini^  has  been  siij^gestcd.  One  name  was 
Manchonots. 

Man-han-sick  y\.-lia-(|uat-a-mock  was  an  early  name  for  Shelter 
island,  nsnally  translated  an  island  sheltered  by  islands,  alluding  to 
its  protected  ])osition  in  the  hay.  The  second  word,  however, 
refers  to  a fishing  place,  and  hence  the  Rev.  Jacob  E.  Mailman 
made  it  the  protector  of  others,  rendering  it  at  or  about  the  island 
which  shelters  this  fishing  plaee.  Manhansick  is  often  used  alone, 
and  Manhasset  may  be  merely  a corruption  of  this.  In  one  place 
it  appears  as  ‘'Ahaquazuwamuck,  otherwise  called  Menhansack.” 

The  Man-has-set  Indians  lived  on  Shelter  island,  and  the  name  has 
been  derived  from  munnohan,  island.  Trumbull  gives  it  as  Man- 
hasset or  Munhaussick,  a diminutive  with  locative  affix.  It  would 
thus  be  at  the  smaller  island  as  compared  with  Long  Island.  On 
some  maps  it  is  Manhanset,  and  should  be  compared  with  the 
preceding. 

Man-hau-sak.  The  sachem  of  this  sold  Robert’s  island  in  1665, 
and  it  seems  a variant  of  those  just  mentioned.  x 

Ma-now-tas-squott  is  a name  for  Blue  Point  in  Brookhaven, 
where  there  is  an  important  oyster  bed.  This  may  be  from  manoo- 
tash,  baskets,  the  Indians  bringing  these  to  carry  the  oysters  away. 

Mansh-tak  creek  may  mean  fort  stream,  from  manshk,  a fort. 

Man-tash  is  in  the  east  part  of  Islip,  and  may  have  a similar 
derivation,  forts,  in  the  plural,  being  manskash. 

Man-too-baugs,  a piece  of  land  bought  in  Southold  in  1660.  The 
name  may  possibly  have  some  reference  to  baskets. 

Mash-ma-nock  or  Toyoungs  creek  appeared  in  1648.  The  name 
might  be  from  masaunock,  flax,  or  mahehummoonk,  a waste  or 
desolate  place 

Mash-o-mack  point  is  on  Shelter  island,  and  may  have  the  same 
derivation  as  the  last,  or  it  may  be  from  mushoon,  eanoe,  with 
locative,  canoe  place. 

Land  was  sold  in  Huntington,  in  1682,  between  Massapage  and 
Merreck  Guts.  Maspeque  Gut  was  also  mentioned  in  1698.  ]\Irs 
Flint  gives  the  name  of  Massapeqna  to  Unkway  Neck,  which  is  in 
Oyster  Bay. 
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Mas-tic  was  a tract  in  lirookhaven,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
I’oospatiick  Indians.  A river  bears  this  name. 

Ma-to-wacks,  land  of  periwinkles,  was  a general  name  for  Long 
Island  in  1674,  but  the  most  important  fisheries  were  at  Gardiner’s 
hay.  Tooker  derived  this  meaning  from  meteaiihock,  perkvinkle , 
and  thence  Meht-anavv-ack  for  the  whole  name.  Hecke welder 
made  Mattanwake,  the  island  eonntry.  According  to  Hubbard  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  in  the  Earl  of 
Stirling’s  grant,  Matowa  appearing  as  a variant. 

Mat-te-moy  was  west  of  Alastic  river. 

Mat-ti-tuck  has  been  defined  as  plaee  without  wood,  mehtug 
being  a tree.  With  the  supposed  meaning  the  derivation  would 
probably  be  from  mattateag,  having  nothing. 

Mat-tuck  was  one  of  three  necks  sold  in  Smithtown  in  1648.  It 
may  be  derived  from  mehtug,  a tree  or  from  moteag,  signifying 
nothing;  but  tuk,  in  composition,  is  a river. 

Me-cox  is  the  name  of  a bay  in  Southampton,  which  Tooker  calls 
a personal  name. 

Me-man-u-sack  river  was  mentioned  in  1660,  as  east  of  Nesa- 
cpiake  river.  It  is  now  called  Stony  brook,  and  is  on  the  east  line 
of  Smithtown.  Tooker  defines  this  zidiere  tzvo  streams  meet. 

Me-ro-suck  is  the  Indian  name  of  Canoe  Place. 

Mer-reck  is  a bay  in  Huntington. 

Mi-an-ta-cut  was  the  town  of  Wyandance  in  1648,  according  to 
the  deed  of  East  Hampton.  It  was  called  Meantaquit  in  1659,  and 
Montacut  in  1703.  It  seems  to  mean  a place  of  assembly,  where 
men  were  called  together  for  any  purpose,  and  this  agrees  with  its 
being  the  great  chief’s  town. 

Mi-nas-se-roke  is  Little  Neck  bay  in  Brookhaven,  and  the  name 
has  been  given  to  Strong’s  Neck.  It  may  be  derived  from  minne- 
ash,  small  fruits  or  berries  of  any  kind,  with  locative  affix. 

Min-na-paugs,  a pond  northeast  of  Toms  creek  in  1690,  from 
minne,  berry,  and  pang,  pond. 

Min-ne-sunk  lake,  berry  place,  is  about  3 miles  north  of 
Southampton. 

Mi-o-mog  was  in  Riverhead.  Erench  gives  this  and  Mianrogue 
as  names  of  Jamesport  in  that  town.  It  seems  to  refer  to  a place 
where  assemblies  were  held. 
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Mi-racli-taii-hack-y.  M'lic  sacliciii  of  tin’s  was  mentioned  in  1645. 

Mis-j)a-tuck  brook  in  Jslip.  d'lie  name  might  mean  a great  fall, 
but  this  would  depend  on  local  conditions.  More  probably  it  means 
a large  stream. 

d'hc  sachem  of  Moch-gon-ne-konck  was  mentioned  in  1645,  and 
the  name  may  be  a variant  of  that  for  Gardiner’s  island. 

xMon-co-rnm  was  a place  near  Pcconic  river  in  1677. 

In  the  I lashamommock  purchase  of  1645,  “ Monnepanght  at  the 
fresh  pann  ” is  mentioned. 

Mon-tank  has  been  translated  both  island  country  and  fort 
country.  Rnttenber  derived  it  from  mintnk,  a tree,  as  given  by 
Jvoger  Williams,  but  that  early  writer  is  not  supported  in  this 
spelling,  and  this  derivation  may  be  dropped  for  other  plain 
reasons.  Trnmbnll  gave  the  original  form  as  Montanket  or  Mon- 
tacut,  and  thought  it  might  be  from  manati,  auke  and  it,  col- 
lectively in  the  island  country,  or  country  of  islanders.  Williams 
wrote  it  Mnnnatawkit,  which  does  not  strengthen  Riittenber’s 
definition. 

Mo-ri-ches  is  now  the  name  of  a village  and  bay  in  Brookhaven. 
Meroges  has  been  given  as  the  original.  In  1685  there  was  men- 
tioned a “ Certain  neck  of  land  at  Unqnachage,  known  by  the  name 
of  Merryes,”  which  was  in  Brookhaven.  In  1693  it  was  called 
Merigies  Neck  at  Unqiietague,  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island. 
Tooker  thought  this  a personal  name. 

Mot-to-mog  was  on  Mastic  Neck,  and  is  also  writen  Mattemoy. 

Miis-ka-tnc  is  in  the  east  part  of  Islip.  From  moskeht,  grass, 
and  either  tuk,  river,  or  anke,  land,  probably  the  last. 

Nach-a-qiia-tuck  is  supposed  to  be  Cold  Spring  in  Huntington, 
but  some  mention  it  as  Nashaquatac,  on  the  east  side  of  that  place. 
It  may  be  derived  from  nashquttag,  a fierce  fire,  but  other  deriva- 
* tions  can  be  suggested. 

A deed  of  Na-gun-ta-togue  Neck  was  given  in  1691.  It  was 
mentioned  as  Naguntatoug  Neck  more  than  a score  of  years  earlier. 
This  was  in  Huntington,  and  was  afterward  called  Ketcham’s  Neck. 
It  comes  from  naguntu,  on  the  sand. 

Nam-ke,  according  to  Ruttenber,  is  a creek  near  Riverhead,  and 
he  derives  it  from  namaas,  fish,  and  ke,  place.  Others  have  applied 
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it  to  a creek  in  Islip,  and  to  Bine  Point  in  Brookhaven.  Such  a 
name  might  be  nsed  for  many  places. 

Napeague  harbor  and  beach;  sometimes  Neapeagne,  for  the 
isthmus  uniting  Montank  and  East  Hampton.  Ruttenber  derives 
this  from  nepe,  water,  and  eage,  land,  calling  it  water  land.  Spaf- 
ford  said  of  the  beach  leading  to  Montank  Point : ‘‘  It  retains  the 
name  of  Napeage  from  the  Montank  Indians,  which  signifies, 
literally,  water  land;  and  in  the  same  dialect,  Mon,  in  Montank, 
signifies  Island.”  Napeague  bay  is  southeast  of  Gardiner’s  island. 

Nar-hig-gan  was  mentioned  in  1675,  ^^st  end  of 

Long  Island  Nahicans  appears  on  the  map  of  1616,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  a people  like  the  Mahicans,  rather  than  a place. 
The  former  name,  however,  might  be  from  naiyag,  a point. 

Nas-sa-ke-ag  is  in  Brookhaven. 

Nas-sa-yon-suck  or  Nashayonsuck  was  land  sold  in  Sonthold  in 
1645.  It  may  be  from  neeshnongok,  eels,  or  from  nashane,  bctweeii, 
ayeuonk,  place,  and  sank,  outlet. 

Ne-com-mack  was  part  of  the  Mastic  tract,  and  the  name  indi- 
cates an  inclosnre  there. 

Ne-sar-as-ke  or  Pascnnks  creek  was  the  east  bound  of  an  island 
of  meadow  in  South  bay,  Huntington,  in  1689.  Tooker  thought 
this  a corruption  of  “ his  heirs.” 

Ne-shug-gun-cir  was  one  name  of  Hashamamuck  in  1659,  with 
a probable  reference  to  eels. 

Ni-a-maug,  bctzoecn  the  fishing  places,  was  one  name  of  Canoe 
Place.  It  was  written  Niamock  in  1667,  Niamuck  in  1662. 

Ni-sinck-quegh-hack-y,  a village  mentioned  in  1645,  in 

Smithtown.  There  are  now  Nissequague  river  and  ^issequogue 
neck,  harbor  and  hamlet  in  that  town.  Tooker  said  the  tribe  and 
river  did  not  have  the  name  from  the  chief  Nesaquake,  as  some 
have  supposed.  The  name  first  appears  in  1645,  as  “ Nisinck- 
queghhacky,  being  a place  where  the  Matinnecocks  now  reside.” 
It  may  be  a derivation  from  the  Massachusetts  word  pissaqua, 
mire  or  clay;  or  the  Delaware  word  assisqua,  clay  or  mud.  Add 
the  terminal  hacky  or  ake,  and  it  is  clay  or  mud  country.  He 
thought  this  might  mean  a land  suitable  for  making  pottery.  It 
seems  quite  as  likely  that  mere  mud  was  meant.  In  Nichol’s  order 
of  1670,  it  is  said  that  the  Nesaquake  lands  were  on  both  sides  of 
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the  river,  “ and  the  parte  lyeing  on  ye  west  syde,  comonly  called 
Xesaqiia|>e  Accompesett,  did  extend  as  farre  as  ye  fresh  pond 
westward.”  The  last  name  in  full  has  been  defined  as  neighbors 
on  flic  other  side  of  the  neck,  by  Mr  Tooker.  The  name  has  been 
written  Nasaqiiack,  and  translated  muddy  place. 

Nom-i-nick  hills  are  near  Napeag-ue  and  may  be  from  nomunk- 
(piag,  a heap. 

Non-o-wan-tuck  is  now  Mount  Sinai. 

Noy-ack  bay  in  Southampton,  a point  or  angle,  from  the  long 
I>oints  on  either  side. 

Occapogue  is  usually  Ocquabauk  in  early  deeds.  In  1648  Pau- 
cump  said  that  Occabauke  was  an  ancient  Seate  of  sachemship  — 
time  out  of  mind.”  It  was  at  Riverhead,  and  Ruttenber  derived  it 
from  accup,  a creek.  It  may  be  better  to  derive  it  from  oohquaeu, 
at  the  end  or  border,  and  pog,  water.  This  would  be  almost  the 
same  as  the  present  English  name. 

Oc-com-bo-mock  is  now  Bellport.  From  acawme,  on  the  other 
side,  and  komuk,  boundary  or  inclosiire. 

O-nock  is  a hamlet  in  Southampton,  near  Westhampton  station. 

Oo-sunk,  a stream  ^ mile  from  Yaphank.  Perhaps  from  ooshoh, 
a father,  with  locative,  as  though  it  were  his  residence. 

Op-cat-kon-tycke  river,  at  the  head  of  Northport  Harbor,  was 
mentioned  in  1653,  and  in  1656  was  the  west  bound  of  the  Eastern 
Purchase  of  Huntington.  It  might  be  derived  from  opponenauhock, 
oysters,  but  more  probably  from  some  other  word. 

Oquenock  or  Okenock  in  Islip,  was  written  Oquonock  by  Thomp- 
son. Some  define  it  a burial  place,  for  which  there  seems  no  good 
reason.  It  might  be  derived  from  ohquae,  on  the  other  side,  and 
ohke,  land,  but  Tooker  thinks  it  has  been  corrupted  from  Oak  Neck. 

O-ro-wuc  or  Ore  wake  brook  is  in  Islip.  Tooker  applies  this 
name  to  a neck  having  this  stream  on  one  side,  and  says  it  means 
uninhabited  or  vacant  land. 

O-sa-wack  brook,  mentioned  in  1708,  may  have  been  Orawack, 
but  probably  was  flax  land. 

O-sha-ma-mucks  was  a name  for  Fresh  pond  in  1694.  This  was 
in  Huntington,  and  has  been  noticed  in  a varying  form. 

Ou-hey-wich-kingh,  a village  of  1645,  may  have  been  in  this 
county. 
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O-wix-a  or  Awixa  creek  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Pa-he-he-tock  or  Pahatoc  was,  west  of  Gardiner’s  bay  in  1648, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Pan-tnck,  a stream  going  the  zvrong  way,  is  near  Westhampton 
station. 

Pas-cii-uks  creek  was  the  boundary  of  a meadow  at  South  bay, 
Huntington,  in  1689. 

Pa-shim~amsk  was  a neck  at  Toms  creek  in  1645. 

Pat-chogue,  from  the  Pochough  Indians,  is  defined  zuhere  they 
gamble  and  danee.  Roger  Williams  has  the  word  pauochauog, 
they  are  playing  games  or  daneing;  a merrymaking  in  general. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  a village  and  bay  in  Brookhaven. 

Pat-chum-muck,  a neighboring  sea  or  fishing  place,  was  the 
North  Sea  at  the  head  of  Toms  creek  in  1660. 

Pa-ter-quos  was  on  Mastic  Neck.  It  may  come  from  Potaun- 
tash,  to  blow  the  fire,  or  from  a kindred  word  for  zahale,  referring 
to  that  animal’s  blowing  water. 

Pat-ter-squash  was  an  island  in  Brookhaven,  with  a name  like 
the  last. 

Pau-ca-ka-tun  is  derived  by  Tooker  from  Pohguta-tuk,  divided 
tidal  stream,  and  is  in  Southold. 

Pau-cuck-a-tux  was  a creek  to  the  southward  in  Southold,  men- 
tioned in  1660,  as  “A  certen  creek  the  Indeans  call  Paugetuck  on 
the  south  side.” 

Pau-ge-tuck,  clear  creek,  was  in  Southold  in  1659. 

Pau-man-ack  has  been  interpreted  land  of  tribute,  and  the  name 
was  also  given  to  Shelter  island.  It  was  written  Paumanacke  in 
1659  and  used  for  the  whole  of  Long  Island.  This  was  tributary 
to  the  New  England  Indians,  and  afterward  to  the  Five  Nations. 

Pau-qna-cum-suck,  zvhere  we  zvade  for  thick  shells,  is  now 
Wading  river.  It  was  called  Pauquaconsuck  in  1666,  and  Pau- 
quaconsit  in  1679.  Near  this  river  was  a beach  called  ‘‘  Pequaoc- 
keon,  because  Pequaocks  were  found  there.” 

Pa-ya-quo-tusk  was  a neck  in  Southold  in  1645. 

Peakins  Neck,  near  Toms  creek  in  1658,  was  often  mentioned 
later. 

Pe-auke  has  been  defined  wet  and  miry  place,  and  is  in  Smithtown 

Pe-co-nic  river  was  the  principal  stream  toward  the  east  end  of 
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the  island,  and  this  contracted  name  is  api)lied  t(j  a large  bay.  In 
1639  Lord  Stirling’s  patent  ran  “ from  Peaconnet  to  ye  eastermost 
poynte  of  ye  said  Long  Island.”  It  was  called  Peheconnacke  in 
1659,  Pehaconnuck  in  1664.  Piaconnock  or  Aquebanke  river 
was  mentioned  in  1667.  Tooker  derives  the  whole  name  from 
]’ehik-konik,  little  plantation. 

Pen-at-a-qnit,  a small  stream  in  Islip.  There  is  now  a village  of 
that  name. 

Pe-qiiash  or  Qnasha  Neck  was  in  Southold  in  1656. 

In  1658  Pnckqiiashi  Neck  was  mentioned  as  an  old  boundary 
of  Southold,  west  of  Toms  creek.  It  may  be  derived  from  pequas, 
a fox. 

Pis-sa-punke  meadows  were  mentioned  at  Corchauge  in  1654,  and 
were  called  Pecepunk  meadows  in  1685  and  1692.  The  name  now 
belongs  to  a branch  of  Nissequogue  river,  and  Mr  Tooker  gives 
the  original  form  as  Pessapunk,  a szveating  place. 

Po-dunk,  a clean  place,  is  in  Southampton,  and  is  also  a New 
England  name. 

Pog-gat-a-cut  was  a place  where  this  chief’s  body  was  set  down 
while  on  the  way  to  the  grave.  A hole  was  dug  to  mark  the  spot, 
and  this  was  carefully  cleansed  for  a long  time. 

Pon-quogue,  shallozv  zvatcr,  a beach  and  hamlet  in  Southampton, 
on  Shinnecock  bay. 

Poo-se-pa-tuck  is  a hamlet  in  Brookhaven,  and  was  the  home  of 
the  chief  of  the  Uncachogues.  Thomas  Jefferson  took  down  a 
vocabulary  at  Pusspa’tok  in  this  town  in  1794,  from  an  old  squaw 
of  that  place. 

Po-qua-tuck,  clear  stream,  mentioned  in  1641  and  now  Orient, 
may  be  the  Paugetuck  of  1660.  Mrs  Flint  gives  this  narne  to 
(Jyster  ponds. 

Po-quott  is  now  Dyer’s  Neck,  and  may  be  derived  from  pukut, 
smoke,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  a_clear  place.  Thompson  said  it  was 
a cove  between  Port  Jefferson  and  Setauket. 

Po-tuck,  clear  stream,  is  a hamlet  in  Southampton. 

Po-tunk  island,  clean  place,  is  in  Southampton,  and  was  men- 
tioned in  1659  as  east  of  Peheconnacke. 

Pox-a-bogue  is  miles  from  the  center  of  Bridgehampton. 
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IW-has,  a swamp,  was  reserved  in  a sale  in  Soiithold  in  1660. 
It  may  be  from  peqiias,  a fox. 

Oiiag^-qua-ont,  a place  mentioned  by  Thompson,  may  have  been 
corrupted  from  Qiiaqnanantnck. 

Qnan-no-to-wonck  is  his  name  for  a place  in  Easthampton,  which 
may  he  defined  place  of  fir  trees,  or  of  long  spears,  referring  to 
something  slender  and  pointed. 

Qiian-tnc  bay  is  in  Southampton,  and  the ’name  is  a contraction 
of  the  next. 

Qua-quan-an-tuck,  defined  as  place  where  the  hay  bends,  is  in 
Southampton.  Quaquantucke  meadow  was  mentioned  in  1659,  and 
it  was  written  Quaquenantack  in  1667.  The  above  definition  is  not 
well  sustained,  and  a place  of  wild  ducks  seems  preferable. 

Qua-sha  Neck,  mentioned  in  1656,  was  called  Quash  Neck  in 
1715.  It  is  in  Southold,  and  the  name  has  been  contracted  from 
the  Puckquashi  of  1658,  in  that  town.  In  this  case  it  may  be  from 
pukqussum,  he  makes  a hole  through  it,  as  in  drilling  shell  beads. 
The  shorter  form  suggests  queshau,  he  leaps,  as  though  it  were  a 
place  for  sports. 

Quogue  and  Quiogue  are  said  to  be  derived  from  Quaquanan- 
tuck.  This  is  possible  but  seems  doubtful.  It  would  be  simpler  to 
make  it  from  qunnamaug,  a long  fsh,  or  lamprey. 

Qus-suc-qun-suck,  now  Stony  Brook,  Smithtown,  has  its  meaning 
well  preserved  in  its  present  name. 

Ra-con-co-mey  plains  were  mentioned  in  1747,  the  name  being  a 
variant  of  Ronkonkoma. 

Ra-pa-ha-muck  is  mentioned  by  Tooker,  but  he  adds  that  the  R 
should  be  dropped,  making  it  in  Indian  usage  Appeh-amak,  a trap 
fshing  place.  This  was  at  the  mouth  of  a small  creek  called 
Suggamuck,  or  fshing  place  at  the  outlet. 

Ras-sa-wig,  according  to  Thompson,  was  a point  of  land  between 
Stony  Brook  harbor  and  the  sound.  Tooker  calls  this  Rassaw-eak 
or-ac,  miry  land.  Hassock  occurs  in  several  places  on  Long  Island, 
but  the  Indians  there,  according  to  Eliot  and  Heckewelder,  did  not 
sound  the  R found  in  the  English  spelling. 

At  Ras-e-peague  a lot  was  mentioned  in  1734,  west  of  Stony 
Brook  harbor.  Rassa  means  miry  or  muddy,  and  thence  is  the 
definition  of  muddy  zuater  place. 
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Ra-ti-o-con  or  Rascokan  is  derived  from  Asliawoken  l)y  Tooker, 
wliich  he  considers  the  j)roper  form. 

Ri-on-com  he  also  derived  from  the  name  of  the  chief  Wcon- 
combone. 

Ro-an-oke  point  is  on  tlie  north  shore  of  Riverhead,  and  is  a 
Virginia  name  often  applied  to  some  shell  beads. 

Ron-kon-ko-ma,  the  name  of  a considerable  lake,  has  various 
forms.  Ruttenber  has  it  Ronconcoa,  and  says  it  is  very  deep  and 
has  local  legends.  Spafiford  said:  Ronconquaivay,  or  Roncon- 

coma  Pond,  in  this  county,  received  its  name  from  the  Indians, 
which  is  said  to  mean  Sandy  Pond,  being  surrounded  by  a fine  sandy 
beach.”  This  has  little  to  sustain  it.  Tooker  thought  Ronkon- 
kumake  came  from  Wonkonkoonamaug,  the  fenced  in  or  boundary 
fishing  place,  several  towns  and  purchases  meetings  there. 

The  Rat-ta-co-neck  lands  had  been  owned  by  Wyandance.  There 
was  a fresh-water  pond  at  the  parting  of  the  bounds,  called  Asha- 
maumuk,  another  name  for  the  lake  just  mentioned,  meaning 
either  place  of  wild  flax  or  cel  fishery. 

Rug-ua  swamp,  in  Huntington,  was  mentioned  in  1698. 

Runs-cat-a-my  or  Rungcatamy  lands  were  bought  in  Huntington 
in  1691.  The  name  suggests  that  of  Rattaconeck. 

Sa-bo-nac,  large  root  place,  is  on  Mastic  Neck  in  Brookhaven. 

Sack-a-po-nock  or  Great  pond  was  mentioned  in  1661.  It  is  also 
called  Sagaponack.  Rand  says  sagabon  is  a ground  nut  or  Indian 
potato. 

Sagg  or  Sag  Harbor,  according  to  Trumbull,  is  abbreviated  from 
Sagabonack  in  Bridgehampton.  Beside  Sag  Harbor  there  is  a 
village  of  Sagg. 

Sag-ta-kos  is  in  Islip,  according  to  Thompson.  Mrs  Flint  has 
Saghtokoos  for  Appletree  Neck.  The  reference  may  be  to  the 
mouth  of  a stream  z<ehere  there  are  thorns. 

Sam-pa-wams,  the  right  path.  Mr  Tooker  thought  this  a per- 
sonal name.  In  1657  five  necks  were  bought  between  Sumpwams 
and  Copiague  necks,  and  in  1695  Sompawams  swamp  was  men- 
tioned. In  1697  it  was  writen  Sampaumes  Neck.  It  is  a name  of 
Thompson’s  creek,  one  of  the  principal  streams  in  Islip. 

San-te-pogue  Neck  at  Babylon  was  written  Sautipauge  and  San- 
tapauge  in  1666.  Thompson  called  it  Santapog  or  Fleet’s  Neck. 
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Saiig-a-tuck  river,  mouth  of  the  river. 

Saiig--ust  Neck  was  in  Sonthold  in  1656,  and  was  often  men- 
tioned later.  The  name  refers  to  the  month  of  a neighboring 
creek. 

Scret-ches  river  was  west  of  Moriches  river  in  1714. 

Se-as-ca-wa-ny  Neck  was  also  called  Josiah’s  Neck  by  the  English 
in  1689.  It  appeared  as  Senraway  Neck  in  Huntington,  in  1694. 

Se-a-tuck  is  a hamlet  in  Brookhaven,  near  East  bay  on  the  south 
shore.  It  was  called  Seacotauk  in  1677,  and  thus  might  refer 
either  to  land  or  water. 

Se-bo-nac,  on  Peconic  bay,  was  also  a large  ground  nut  place. 
Sebon  or  sepen  is  the  nieadoiv  lily  root,  according  to  Trumbull. 
There  are  several  places  named  from  roots,  and  both  Trumbull  apd 
Tooker  have  critically  discussed  these. 

Se-cou-tagh  was  the  foreland  of  Long  Island  in  1656. 

Sen-eks  is  Thompson’s  name  for  a stream  in  Brookhaven. 

Se-tau-ket  belonged  to  th^  Secatogue  Indians  in  Brookhaven,  and 
the  name  has  many  forms.  In  1639  it  appeared  as  Siketeuhacky,  in 
1666  as  Seatalcot,  and  in  1673  Seatawcott.  Fireplace  had  this 
name,  according  to  Mrs  Flint,  being  on  the  shore  of  Setauket  bay. 
From  seauhteau,  to  scatter  anything,  and  ahki,  land. 

Se-tuck  is  Thompson’s  name  for  the  brook  dividing  Brookhaven 
and  Southampton,  and  may  be  derived  from  see,  sour,  and  tuck, 
river;  that  is,  a stream  not  fit  to  drhik. 

Shag-wan-go,  on  the  map  of  1825,  is  Shagwong  point  on  some 
later  maps,  and  north  of  Montauk.  Shawango  Neck  included 
Montauk  point. 

Sher-a-wog  is  now  St  James  in  Smithtown,  east  of  Stony  Brook 
harbor.  Tooker  makes  this  the  middle  place. 

Shin-ne-cock  is  a name  of  many  forms,  and  is  applied  to  a group 
of  hills  and  a bay.  It  has  been  translated  the  level  laud,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  derivation.  The  name  may  refer  to  a place  where 
loose  or  unstrung  wampum  was  obtained.  Spafford  said  : Shin- 

acau  bav  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  called 
Shinacau  or  Shinacaugh.” 

Si-a-ses  Neck  was  mentioned  in  1670  and  earlier.  It  suggests 
Syosset. 

Si-ek-rew-hack-y  is  Mrs  Flint’s  name  for  Fire  Island,  and  this 
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may  he  derived  from  sukcjuiyen,  powdered  or  in  powder,  and  ahki, 
land. 

Skook-(|iianis  is  l'h()mj)son’s  name  for  a ])lace  in  Islip. 

Sonn-quo-(|iias  was  a name  of  d'om’s  creek  in  Soiithold,  in  1660. 
It  may  ])e  derived  from  snmikknhkau,  enished  by  a heavy  zveight, 
as  in  a trap. 

So-was-sett  is*  now  Port  Jefferson.  At  the  plaee  of  unstrung 
zoampnm. 

Spe-onk  is  a village  near  East  hay  in  Southampton.  The  name 
may  have  been  corrupted  from  that  of  a root. 

The  Squam  or  Squam  Pit  purchase  was  made  in  1699.  Trumhull 
considered  this  a corrupt  form  of  the  name  of  a rocky  summit.  It 
is  often  found. 

Squaw-sucks,  zvomen,  is  a village  in  Brookhaven. 

Sre-enn-kas  or  Screcunkas  was  an  island  of  meadow  in  Southold 
hay  in  1689.  The  name  may  he  incorrect  as  preserved,  and  pos- 
sibly derived  from  suckauanausuck,  black  shells. 

Sug-ga-muck,  a small  creek,  has  been  defined  bass  fishing  place, 
Imt  seems  more  correctly  rendered  fishery  at  the  outlet. 

Sun-quams  or  Melville  has  been  translated  cool  place.  This  was 
a name  for  Babylon  river,  according  to  Thompson. 

Ta-ta-muck-a-ta-kis  creek,  mentioned  in  Huntington  in  1693,  was 
near  Coppiag  Neck.  It  suggests  the  following  name. 

Ta-ta-num-e-hese  Neck  was  in  the  same  town  in  1666.  It  may 
have  a reference  to  an  inclosed  place. 

Tau-ko-mo  Neck  was  mentioned  here  in  1696. 

Ti-an-na  is  one  of  Thompson’s  Southampton  names,  perhaps  not 
an  Indian  word,  though  it  might  be  derived  from  tannag,  a crane. 

To-youngs  was  a name  of  Reed  creek  in  1665,  and  Thompson 
said  that  Toyongs  was  a brook  tributary  to  Wading  river.  It  is 
often  called  Toyong,  and  this  was  its  form  in  1679. 

Towd,  a low  place  betzveen  the  hills.  A better  derivation  may 
be  from  touweu,  it  is  deserted. 

Tuck-a-hoe,  near  Southampton,  is  derived  from  p’tuckwe,  the 
name  of  a large  round  root.  Trumbull  said  that  the  common  Tuck- 
ahoe  of  Virginia,  used  for  Indian  bread  (Tockwogh  of  Smith), 
was  the  root  of  the  golden  club,  O r o n t i u m a q u a t i c u m . 

Un-ca-chaug  was  written  Vncachoag  and  Vncheckaug  in  1667, 
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and  may  be  from  nhqiiac,  point  or  end,  with  locative.  The  Uncac- 
hogiies  were  a tribe.  In  1685  there  was  a “ Certain  neck  of  land 
at  Unqnachage,  known  by  the  name  of  Merryes.”  Wilson  called 
the  place  Unqnachock. 

Un-che-mau,  which  appears  in  connection  with  Nesaqiiake  in 
1677,  is  a contraction  of  the  next  name. 

Un-she-ma-miick  was  a pond  west  ot  Nesaquake  river  in  1677. 
In  1696  it  was  mentioned  as  the  fresh  pond  of  Unshemomnek,  on 
the  west  line  of  Smithtown.  In  some  records  it  is  Ashamaiimiik, 
the  pond  which  is  now  Lake  Ronconcoma.  It  is  sometimes  given 
as  Untheamiick  or  Unsheamuck,  this  being  defined  as  eel  fishing 
plaee,  by  Tooker.  For  the  present  name  of  the  lake  he  has  another 
meaning. 

Un-co-houg  was  on  Mastic  Neck,  and  may  mean  a point  of  land. 

Wains-cott  is  usually  considered  an  Indian  word,  but  Tooker 
thought  it  European.  Thompson  wrote  it  Wainscut,  and  Mrs  Flint 
derived  it  from  Wayumscutt.  Spafford  called  it  Wenscoat,  and  it 
was  mentioned  in  1708.  If  an  Indian  word  it  might  be  derived  from 
wanashquonk,  the  top  of  anything. 

Wam-pan-o-men,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Southampton,  was  an 
early  name  for  the  eastern  point.  In  a deed  of  1661  it  is  Wom- 
penanit.  Tooker  writes  it  Womponamon,  at  the  east. 

Wamp-mis-sic  was  the  Indian  name  for  a-  swamp  near  Coram, 
now  given  to  a place  in  Brookhaven.  One  form  is  Wampmissuc. 

War-ac-to  Neck  is  mentioned  in  the  Southold  records  of  1714,  as 
being  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island. 

Wat-chogue  Neck  was  bought  in  1694,  and  is  in  Smithtown.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a brook  from  contiguity.  Thompson  wrote 
it  Wachog,  and  Tooker  Wachogue,  hilly  land.  The  derivation  is 
from  wadchue  ohkeit,  hill  eountry. 

Wa-we-pex  was  a name  on  the  west  side  of  Cold  Spring  harbor, 
and  may  refer  to  a winding  course. 

We-a-ke-wa-napp  was  reserved  in  a sale  in  Southold  in  1660. 

Wee-pose  brook  was  also  called  Keemiscomock.  Schoolcraft 
derives  the  former  name  from  wawbose,  a hare,  but  this  is  not 
thought  satisfactory.  It  may  be  a corruption  of  wipochk,  a bush, 
referring  to  a bushy  place. 
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Weg'-wa-p^onck,  a place  at  the  end  of  the  hills,  is  a name  given 
l)y  Tooker. 

Wick-a-pogne,  head  of  the  pond,  is  in  Soutliamj)ton.  End  of  the 
pond  is  better.  . 

Wick-a-pos-sett  was  the  east  part  of  Fisher’s  island,  according  to 
Thompson. 

Wi-gam  swamp  was  sold  by  the  town  of  Huntington  in  1699. 
Wiquam,  and  thence  wigwam,  is  the  name  of  a house. 

Win-gan-hep-poge  or  Winganhoppogue  was  in  Smithtown,  and  a 
note  has  already  been  quoted  from  the  records  of  that  town,  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  Happauge.  Elsewhere  Mr  Tooker  says 
that  in  1703  Andrew  Gibb  gave  a mortgage  for  the  neck  “ called 
by  the  name  of  Winganhoppogue,  or  ye  pleasant  springs.”  The 
full  word  means  this,  Happauge  lacking  the  adjective.  At  the 
time  of  the  mortgage  the  entire  name  was  also  given  to  a creek  on 
the  east  side.  In  1692  it  was  written  Winganhappauge  and  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island.  Thompson  called  it  Wingatt- 
happagh  or  Vail’s  brook. 

Win-ne-co-mack  patent  appears  in  the  Smithtown  records  for 
1702  and  1789,  the  Indian  deed  having  been  given  in  1698.  Mrs 
Flint  made  this  beautiful  place.  Comack,  however,  implies  a 
boundary  or  inclosure,  and  it  is  on  the  line  of  Huntington  and  Smith- 
town.  The  adjective  has  been  dropped,  and  it  is  now  simply 
Comae. 

Wop-o-wog  was  an  Indian  settlement  on  Stony  brook  in  Brook- 
haven,  according  to  Thompson.  There  are  large  shell  banks  there, 
and  the  name  may  be  from  wompi,  zvhite,  with  locative,  in  allusion 
to  these. 

Wy-an-dance  is  now  a hamlet  in  Babvlon,  called  after  a great 
Montauk  chief  who  died  in  1659.  He  was  a warm  and  influential 
friend  of  the  colonists. 

Yam-ke  is  Thompson’s  name  for  a stream  in  Brookhaven,  and 
may  mean  on  the  other  side. 

Yamp-hank  seems  the  same  name  as  the  next,  but  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  vicinity  of  South  Haven  on  the  Connecticut  river. 

Yap-hank  was  a tributary  of  that  river,  and  is  also  the  name  of  a 
village  in  Brookhaven.  It  may  be  derived  from  appehhanog,  traps. 

Ya-ta-mun-ti-ta-hege  river  was  west  of  Copiag  Neck. 
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Yen-ne-cock  is  part  of  Soiithold  and  east  of  Ciitchogue.  The 
Yannocock  Indians  were  mentioned  in  1667,  and  the  place  in  1640. 
Tooker  writes  it  Yennycott,  deriving  it  from  Yaen-ank-ut,  at  the 
extended  country.  The  early  forms  vary  but  little.  It  might  mean 
on  one  side  of  some  place. 

The  practice  of  buying  land  gradually  and  in  small  quantities 
from  the  aboriginal  owners  of  Long  Island,  led  to  the  preservation 
of  many  Indian  names  there. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

A-las-ka-ye-ing  mountains  appear  on  Sauthier’s  map  as  the 
southern  range  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains. 

Ba-sha  or  Basher’s  kill.  Basha  was  an  old  squaw,  according  to 
one  story,  whose  husband  killed  a deer  and  left  her  to  bring  it  home. 
She  fastened  it  securely  on  her  back,  but  in  crossing -the  stream 
fell  under  her  burden.  Being  unable  to  release  herself  she  was 
drowned.  Another  story  is  that  she  was  shot  here  during  the 
Esopus  war. 

Cal-li-coon  river  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  seems  to  mean  turkey 
rn  either  case.  On  a map  of  1825  it  is  Kollikoen,  but  in  the  New 
York  statutes,  etc.,  it  is  commonly  written  Collikoon.  Kalkoen  is 
Dutch  for  turkey,  and  the  Delaware  word  gulukochsun  means  the 
same. 

Chough-ka-wa-ka-no-e  was  a small  stream  mentioned  in  1665. 

Co-chec-ton  or  Cashington  is  said  to  have  originally  been  Cush- 
nun-tunk  or  low  grounds.  This  is  preferable  to  Boyd’s  definition  of 
a finished  small  harbor,  but  Kussitchuan,  a rapid  stream,  seems 
better  than  either.  In  1755  Cashiektunk  was  an  Indian  village  on 
a branch  of  the  Delaware  called  Fishkill,  and  it  appears  on  Sauthier’s 
map  as  Cashiegtonk  island  and  falls.  It  was  also  written 
Cashickatunk,  and  the  name  may  refer  to  its  being  an  old  or  princi- 
pal place.  The  Delaware,  near  this  place,  was  the  former  home  of 
the  Cashigton  Indians,  and  they  sent  a belt  to  Governor  Clinton  in 
1745- 

Hag-ga-is  pond  is  in  Lumberland.  Hogki  is  clothing,  and  thence 
we  have  fish  scales  and  shells. 

'Ho-mo-wack  has  been  defined  water  flows  out,  but  this  lacks 
support.  It  seems  better  to  derive  it  from  aumauog,  they  fish,  or 
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sonic  kindred  word.  It  is  now  llic  name  of  a jiostoffice  in 
Mainakating'. 

Kc-no-za  lake,  pickerel.  Also  Cahoonzie. 

Ki-a-mc-sha  has  been  defined  as  clear  zvater,  but  doubtfully.  This 
is  Pleasant  pond,  near  Monticello. 

Kon-ne-on-ga  has  been  called  zvhite  lake,  in  allusion  to  its  white 
sand,  but  the  definition  is  much  more  than  doubtful,  having  no 
foundation.  It  is  a pond  in  Bethel. 

Lack-a-wack  is  the  west  branch  of  Rondout  creek,  and  means  a 
rwer  fork. 

Ma-hack-a-mack  is  on  Sauthier’s  map  for  the  Neversink  river. 
It  was  called  Maggaghkamieck  in  1694,  and  the  name  may  allude 
to  a fishery. 

Ma-ma-ka-ting  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  an  Indian 
chief,  but  the  form  of  the  word  does  not  suggest  this,  nor  is  such  a 
chief’s  name  on  record.  Gordon’s  Gazetteer  gives  it  as  Mamma- 
cotta,  dk’iding  the  zuaters.  Spafiford  speaks  of  Mameakating  or 
Basler’s  kill.”  On  Sauthier’s  map  the  Indian  village  is  called  Marne 
Cotink.  Memakocheus,  red,  is  the  most  suggestive  component  in 
Zeisberger’s  lexicon,  and  the  name  may  be  either  a red  or  bloody 
plaee. 

Me-tau-ques  or  Metongues  pond  is  in  Lumberland.  From 
mehtugques,  small  trees. 

Mon-gaup  is  Mangawping  or  Mingwing  river  on  Sauthier’s  map. 
It  has  been  defined  daneing  feather,  and  also  several  streams  in 
allusion  to  its  three  branches.  The  last  is  the  best  but  is  not  well 
sustained.  Munnequomin,  earn  grozving  in  the  held,  is  better,  but 
the  name  may  refer  to  islands. 

Nev-er-sink  has  many  forms  and  definitions,  among  which  are 
mad  river,  zvater  betzveen  highlands,  and  hshing  place.  Some  have 
thought  the  name  merely  an  English  allusion  to  the  highlands  or 
the  waters  of  the  river,  but  it  is  clearly  aboriginal.  These  supposed 
meanings  are  not  satisfactory.  Schoolcraft  derived  the  name  from 
onawa,  zvater  or  betzveen  waters,  and  sink,  a place,  but  is  not  sus- 
tained by  eastern  lexicons.  Ruttenber  thought  it  a place  abound- 
ing in  birds,  but  this  lacks  support.  Nauwuchunke,  afternoon, 
from  Zeisberger,  might  be  applied  to  a region  lying  west  of  any 
place,  in  accordance  with  IndFn  usage,  “ a land  where  it  is  always 
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afternoon.”  Nahiwi,  doivn  the  river,  from  the  same  writer,  with 
locative,  sng'gests  a fair  derivation. 

Sha-wan-gimk  has  been  derived  from  shongum,  white,  making  it 
u*hite  stone.  More  probably  it  is  southern  roeks  or  hills.  It  has 
been  more  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  Orange  county. 

Ten-na-nah  or  Tenannah. 

Toch-pol-lock  creek,  near  Callicoon. 

To-ron-to  pond.  Morgan  elsewhere  gives  Toronto  as  De-on'-do, 
log  floating  on  the  water.  Here,  of  course,  it  is  a recent  name. 

Wil-lo-we-moc  or  Williwemack  creek  is  in  the  town  of  Rockland, 
and  may  be  from  wulagamike,  bottom  land. 

All  these  are  Algonquin  names  but  one. 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Ah-wa'-ga,  where  the  valley  widens,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Owego,  but  no  early  writer  gives  this  form. 

Ap-a-la'-chin  creek  is  Appalacon  on  a map  of  1825. 

Ca-ne-wa'-na.  N.  P.  Willis  gave  this  as  the  name  of  a place 
between  his  home  at  Glenmary  and  Owego.  Gay’s  Historieal 
Gazetteer  of  Tioga  County,  1888,  says  that  part  of  Owego,  near 
the  mouth  of  Owego  or  Canawana  creek,  was  called  Canewanah. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  from  Newana  Canoeush,  little  living 
water,  in  the  Seneca  dialect,  from  Indian  Spring,  west  of  Owego 
creek  and  north  of  Main  street  bridge.  This  word  comes  very  near 
Solomon  South  wick’s  name  for  the  Chemung,  in  the  Sullivan  cam- 
paign, which  is  Conewawa,  head  on  a pole. 

Cat'-a-tunk  creek  is  a tributary  of  Owego  creek,  and  its  name 
seems  Algonquin,  the  Iroquois  name  being  quite  different.  It  may 
mean  the  principal  stream. 

Ca-rant'-ouan,  big  tree,  seems  to  have  been  the  village  of  the 
Carantouanis  in  1615,  at  or  near  Waverly  and  between  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Chemung  rivers. 

Ca-yu'-ta  creek  may  be  simply  a form  of  geihahate,  a river. 

Ga-na-to-che'-rat  was  a Cayuga  village  on  the  Chemung  and  near 
Waverly,  visited  by  Cammerhoff  in  1750.  Hence  this  was  the 
Cayuga  branch,  and  the  "name  may  mean  the  last  village  of  the 
Cayugas,  or  more  exactly  village  at  the  end. 

Ga-now-tach-ge-rage,  there  lies  the  creek  or  village,  indicating 
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the  proper  trail.  A name  for  West  ereek  in  1745,  and  also  written 
Ganontacharaj^e.  IVlneli  like  the  last. 

Manek-at-a-wan-giiin,  red  bank,  mentioned  in  the  journals  of 
1779  opposite  Jkirton.  It  was  then  a ruined  place,  sometimes 
called  the  hitzg’erald  farm.  JVlacktowanuck  is  one  of  several  forms. 
Delaware  names  began  to  a])pear  in  that  region  in  the  i8th  century, 
due  to  migration. 

Nan'-ti-coke  creek.  The  Iroquois  removed  the  Nanticokes  several 
times,  and  thus  the  name  appears  in  various  places. 

On-on-ti-o'-gas,  subdued  by  the  Iroquois  and  placed  in  the  Seneca 
county.  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark  thought  they  originally  lived  at  Spanish 
hill,  Waverly.  Onontioga  would  mean  great  hill  at  the  river  forks; 
otherwise  great  hill  at  Tioga. 

O-we'-go,  where  the  valley  widens,  according  to  Morgan.  It  has 
also  been  erroneously  defined  siuift  water,  as  though  from  Cana- 
waga.  The  town  had  several  sites  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and 
was  burned  in  1779  to  celebrate  the  union  of  Sullivan’s  and  Clin- 
ton’s armies.  Owego  was  an  early  form,  reasonably  persistent.  It 
was  thus  written  in  Conrad  Weiser’s  journal  of  1737,  and  in  all  the 
later  Moravian  journals. 

She-ag'-gen  is  on  the  Susquehanna  on  Pouchot’s  map,  and  was 
probably  Theaggen  or  Tioga,  though  it  might  have  been  Seshequin, 
a little  below. 

Susquehanna  river  has  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Ti-a-tach'-schi-un'-ge  was  the  Iroquois  name  for  Catatunk  creek, 
mentioned  in  Spangenberg’s  journal  of  1745.  Having  Iroquois 
guides  his  New  York  names  are  in  that  language  but  in  a German 
form. 

Ti-o'-ga,  at  the  forks,  being  a town  at  the  point  formed  by  the 
Chemung  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  It  has  been  improperly  trans- 
lated gate.  The  name  is  Iroquois,  though  they  placed  a Delaware 
village  there. 

Wap-pa-sen-ing  creek  enters  the  Susquehanna  at  Nichols.  Spaf- 
ford  said : “ The  Wappa-suning,  or  Wappesena  creek,  comes  in  on 
the  south  side  from  Pennsylvania.”  This  Delaware  name  seems 
from  wapanneu,  east,  though  other  derivations  might  be  suggested. 
It  enters  the  river  at  the  left  bank,  which  is  generally  the  east  side. 
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Cayuga  lake  and  inlet.  The  name  has  been  already  treated.' 

Co-re-or-go'-nel  was  an  Indian  village  2 miles  south  of  the  site 
of  Ithaca  in  1779.  Major  Norris  said  it  is  “ Call’d  Corcargonell 
and  is  the  Capital  of  a Small  Nation  or  Tribe.”  ^ 

Major  Grant’s  journal  of  1779  says  that  Colonel  Dearborn  burned 
“ a town  situate  on  the  great  Swamp  called  De  Ho  Riss  Kanadia,” 
being  the  same  place.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  lake,  and  perhaps 
to  its  old  name  of  Thiohero,  a place  of  rushes. 

Ga-ni-a-ta-re-ge'-chi-at  was  defined  by  A.  Cusick  as  from  here  zve 
see  the  lake.  It  was  the  first  view  of  Cayuga  lake  from  the  south, 
and  the  name  is  in  Cammerhofif’s  journal  of  1750.  In  Zeisberger’s 
journal  of  a conference  at  Cayuga  in  1766  it  occurs  again.  The 
Cayuga  chief  spoke  of  a proposed  settlement  “ at  Ganiataragechiat, 
that  is,  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,”  and  this  seems  the  received 
meaning  then.  In  both  cases  there  is  a local  reference  to  reaching 
or  leaving  the  lake  at  that  end,  and  it  may  properly  be  defined  end 
of  the  lake.  Morgan  gives  a similar  meaning  to  another  word. 

Ga-non-tach'-a-rage  or  Ganowtachgerage,  was  West  creek,  be- 
tween Cortland  and  Owego.  It  has  been  defined  as  there  lies  the 
village  or  creek,  that  is,  in  that  direction. 

Gi-en-tach'-ne  was  Salmon  creek,  on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  lake. 

Ka-yegh-ta'-la-ge-a'-lat,  valley  betzveen  mountains,  between  Ithaca 
and  Coreorgonel.  It  is  in  the  Oneida  dialect  and  on  a map  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office. 

Ka-yegh-ta'-la-ge-a'-lat,  valley  betzveen  mountains,  between  Ithaca 
more  exactly  end  of  the  lake.  The  word  lake  is  contracted. 

Noch-wa-i-o  creek,  near  Ithaca  in  1750,  is  properly  Cayuga  inlet, 
being  defined  place  of  r'ushes  or  dags. 

No-ga-e'-ne  creek  was  Fall  creek  near  Ithaca  and  was  mentioned 
in  Cammerhofif’s  journal. 

No-tan-tak'-to  creek  was  in  the  same  valley,  being  Sixmile  creek. 
The  meaning  is  to  go  around  the  bend. 

On-och-sa-e,  cave  in  the  rock,  was  the  name  of  a place  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake  at  Ithaca,  in  1750.  The  same  name  occurred 
at  a place  on  the  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania. 

O-was'-co  inlet,  bridge  on  the  zoater,  but  with  no  local  signifi- 


cance. 
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Po-iicy  Hollow  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a Saponey  village 
there. 

Sto'-ke  creek  was  tlionglit  to  be  the  i)resent  Jkitternut  creek  by 
General  Clark.  The  name  may  be  from  atoge,  north,  but  atoka 
also  means  cranberries. 

Taug-ha'-nick  is  locally  pronounced  Ti-kaw-nik,  and  is  applied 
to  a creek  and  falls.  It  has  several  forms  and  may  be  a corruption 
of  an  Iroquois  name,  but  seems  an  Algonquin  word  from  the  eastern 
part  of  New  York. 

Ti-an-on-ti-a-ou  was  the  eastern  base  of  Saxon  hill  in  1750. 

To-ti-e-ron'-no,  where  the  Tederighroonas  lived  in  1747,  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  lake.  Ronon  means  people,  and  the  historic  account 
is  clear. 

Tschoch'-ni-oke  was  Taughanick  creek  in  1750. 

Un-ta-ge-chi-at,  a high  hill  along  the  foot  of  which  Cammerhoff 
passed  on  emerging  from  the  dense  forest.  It  has  been  defined 
the  hill  from  zvhich  a hne  viezv  is  had,  equivalent  to  prospect  hill. 
Father  Bruyas  had  the  Mohawk  word  gannontagenhiat,  at  the  end 
of  the  mountain,  and  this  may  be  its  equivalent,  the  view  opening 
when  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  reached. 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

As-sinck  island,  in  Rondout  creek  in  1676,  probably  refers  to 
stones. 

At-kar-kar-ton  or  Atkankarten,  an  early  name  of  Esopus  creek 
and  Kingston,  is  said  to  mean  smooth  land  by  French.  Ruttenber 
says  that  this  was  not  the  name  of  the  village,  but  of  the  meadow 
called  Great  Plot  by  the  Dutch,  adding  that  ‘'At  is  equivalent  to 
at  or  by  the  stream.”  In  an  account  of  the  State  of  the  Churches 
in  New  Netherland;  anno  1657  ” [O’Callaghan,  3:  107],  a place  is 
described  “ called  by  the  Dutch  Esopus  or  Sypous ; by  the  Indians 
Atkarkarton.”  A hamlet  now  bears  this  name. 

Ca-na-se-ne  was  the  Sager’s  kill.  Canasenix  creek  was  the  south 
line  of  Lockerman’s  tract  and  is  the  same  name.  It  may  be  from 
ganscheweu,  it  roars. 

Clough-ka-wa-ka-no-e  was  a small  creek  included  in  a land  sale 
in  1665,  lying  west  and  southwest  of  Kahankson  creek.  It  has  been 
noticed  in  Snllivan  county,  where  it  may  belong. 
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Cock-singh  was  a tract  almost  behind  Marbletown  in  1678.  It 

was  also  described  as  a point  of  land  below  Esopns  island  and  behind 

♦ 

Marbletown.  It  may  be  oivl  place,  but  Heckewelder  made  Cohock- 
sink  pine  lands. 

Click-sink  was  bought  without  a license  in  1683,  and  has  the  same 
name. 

E-a-si-neh  was  included  in  a tract  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  1681, 
and  seems  the  Sager’s  kill.  It  may  be  from  eiassnnck,  a knife,  or 
ehes,  a clam. 

E-so-pus,  once  Sopus,  was  derived  by  heckewelder  from  seepu, 
the  Delaware  word  for  river.  Seepu  s was  made  equivalent  to 
Sopus,  and  Esopus  was  formed  from  this,  being  so  called  in  1655. 
It  sometimes  appeared  as  Sopers.  The  Indians  there  were  of  the 
Algonquin  family,  and  there  would  be  more  force  in  the  alleged 
origin  had  they  not  called  the  place  by  another  name,  and  the  Dutch 
invariably  by  this.  It  became  prominent  at  an  early  day. 

Eruy-de-yach-ka-mick,  or  the  Great  river,  appears  as  the  east 
boundary  of  the  Esopus  Indians  in  1677,  being  the  Hudson  river 
near  Rondout.  F does  not  appear  in  Algonquin  words,  and  R is 
rarely  used,  so  that  the  name  is  erroneously  given.  It  may  be  from 
kehche,  greatest,  and  amaug,  fishing  place,  or  a corruption  of 
kittangamunk,  great  water  on  the  other  side. 

Ho-mo-wack  has  been  defined  zvater  dozvs  out,  probably  an  error. 
It  is  a village  in  Wawarsing,  on  the  line  of  Sullivan  county. 

Ka-ha-kas-nik  was  a creek  west  of  Rondout  creek  in  1677,  and  a 
tract  of  land  in  Rochester  was  called  Kahanckasinck  in  1709. 

Ka-ka-ta-wis  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  Esopus  tribes. 

Ker-honk-son  is  now  the  name  of  a village  as  well  as  creek,  but  in 
1665  land  was  sold  west  and  southwest  of  Kahankson  creek.  It 
has  been  written  Kerhonkton,  and  in  these  later  forms  is  place  of 
zuild  geese. 

Ket-se-pray  was  one  of  the  four  Esopus  tribes. 

Kyserike  has  been  thought  an  Indian  name  by  some,  and  is  a 
hamlet  in  Rochester,  but  a conveyance  of  land  called  Keysserryck 
was  given  in  1703,  and  this  was  purchased  of  the  Keysers,  who  were 
early  settlers. 

Lack-a-wack,  at  the  forks,  is  a village  in  Wawarsing,  on  the 
Rondout. 
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Ma-cha-bc-nccr  Sha-wen-j:^onck  was  the  name  of  lands  in  this 
county  in  1701.  The  first  name  is  also  written  Massachabeneers. 

Ma-chack-a-mock  was  called  Machakamick  in  1758. 

Ma-ga-at  Ra-mis  was  the  Indian  name  of  Jefifrouw’s  hook  in 
1677,  and  was  applied  to  a tract  south  of  Maggonck. 

Ma-gat-scoot  was  mentioned  in  1698, 

Ruttenber  says  that  Paltz  Point  was  called  Maggrnapogh  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  distinguished  as  a high  mountain.  At  its  foot  he 
placed  a swamp  called  Moggonck. 

Ma-go-wa-sin-ginck  was  a creek  north  of  Kahakasnik  creek  in 
1677,  there  were  Magowasinck  Indians,  being  an  Esopus  tribe. 

Ma-gunck  is  like  a name  below,  but  may  be  different  in  meaning, 
being  placed  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Marbletown.  It  might  be 
derived  from  megucke,  a plain  without  timber. 

Ma-he-uw  was  one  of  the  four  Esopus  tribes. 

Mas-kekts  lands  were  near  Machabeneer  and  were  called  Mask- 
aeck  in  1702.  This  name  implies  meadows. 

Mat-tas-sink  or  Matissink  island,  apparently  at  Rondout  creek 
and  probably  Assinck  island. 

Me-och-konck  was  mentioned  by  Ruttenber  as  a Minisink  village, 
either  in  this  or  Orange  county. 

Met-te-ke-honks  of  1709  was  Mattecohunks  in  1718.  It  is  now 
Mettacahonts  creek  in  Rochester,  and  was  a personal  name. 

Min-i-sink.  In  King  William’s  reign  it  was  enacted  that  “ great 
and  little  Minisink  should  be  annexed  to  the  county  of  Ulster.” 

Min-ne-was-ka  is  a recently  applied  name. 

Mog-gonck  was  a swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Paltz  Point,  ^ 
according  to  Ruttenber,  but  in  a deed  of  land  in  New  Paltz,  in  1677, 
Moggoneck  appears  as  a high  hill.  It  is  also  written  Maggonck, 
and  may  be  derived  from  mogge,  it  is  great^  with  suffix,  or  from 
megucke,  a plain  without  timber. 

Mo-honk  lake,  from  mohoan,  to  eat  solid  food,  or  mohewoneck, 
a racoon  skin  coat.  Some  have  thought  it  meant  great  hill,  but 
this  lacks  support. 

Mom-bac-cus  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  town  of  Rochester, 
written  Mombach  in  1772.  Spafford  said  of  this:  Mombackus, 

Vv’hich  means  Indian  face,  was  the  aboriginal  name,  legislated  away 
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from  it  ” ; but  it  is  still  the  name  of  a ereek.  The  definition  has  no 
foundation.  The  name  may  have  been  Mohshequssuk,  flinty  rock. 

Mo-na-yunk  creek  appears  on  recent  maps.  Heckewelder  called 
this  our  place  of  drinking. 

' Na-as-se-rok  was  a tract  in  Rochester  in  1709* 

Na-no-seck  was  an  island  in  Esopus. 

Nap-a-noch  or  Napanock  is  a village  in  Wawarsing,  called  after 
an  Indian  chief. 

Nev-er-sink  river  has  been  treated  elsewhere. 

O-nang-wack  creek  was  east  of  Rondout  creek. 

Pa-ca-na-sink  lands  were  on  record  in  1717,  and  may  be  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Pack-a-se-eck  was  on  the  line  of  a tract  sold  in  1678,  and  may  be 
derived  from  pachsajeek,  a valley. 

Pa-wach-ta  was  a tract  sold  in  1678.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  a creek  west  of  the  great  swamp  on  the  Hudson,  and  may  be 
derived  from  paswohteau,  it  is  near. 

The  Papagonk  Indians  were  in  this  county  in  1774  according  to 
Tryon’s  report. 

Pat-au-tunk  creek  is  on  a recent  map. 

Po-chuck  creek  is  mentioned  here. 

Ponck-hock-ie  is  a place  near  Kingston.  Ruttenber  thought  the 
Dutch  fort  was  “ at  the  place  still  bearing  the  aboriginal  name  of 
Ponckokie.”  French  said : “ The  site  of  the  first  Dutch  fort  is  said 
to  be  upon  a plateau  in  the  w.  bounds  of  Rondout.  The  locality  is 
still  called  by  its  Indian  name,  Ponckhockie,  said  to  signify  canoe 
harbor.”  It  may  be  derived  from  ponkque,  dry,  and  hacky,  land. 

Quas-sa-ic  creek,  stony,  is  in  the  town  of  Plattekill.  Some  docu- 
ments of  1718-19  speak  of  the  Palatine  settlements  on  Quassaic 
creek  in  Ulster,  which  properly  belong  in  Orange  county,  but  this 
became  the  name  of  a tract  farther  north. 

Ra-ga-wa-sinck  was  a name  for  Rondout  kill  in  1677. 

Rap-hoos  was  the  name  of  an  island  in  Crum  Elbow  in  that  year, 
and  was  also  applied  to  a tract  on  the  north  side  of  Rondout  creek. 

Sche-pin-a-i-konck,  a Minisink  village,  may  have  been  here  or  in 
Orange. 

Se-wak-an-a-mie  was  a tract  on  both  sides  of  a creek  in  1678. 

Shan-da-ken.  Spafford  says  this,  “ in  the  Indian  dialect  of  the 
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alx.ri^iiics  of  this  region,  means  nipid  ■cvatcrs,  a name  descriptive 
and  appropriate.”  'J'liere  seems  no  ground  for  tliis.  It  is  now  the 
name  of  a town. 

Shawangnnk  mountains  and  creek  [see  Orange  county]. 

Shcn-she-chonck,  a tract  near  Pacanasink,  but  south  of  Shaw- 
angunk  creek. 

Sho-kan'  was  sometimes  written  Ashokan,  and  is  now  a village  in 
Olive.  It  was  called  Shokaken  in  the  Marbletown  records  of  1677, 
and  was  often  mentioned.  It  may  be  derived  from  chogan,  a black- 
bird^ or  sokan,  to  cross  the  creck^  the  last  being  preferable. 

1 augh-cangh-naiigh  creek  is  on  a recent  map,  suggesting 
Taghkanick. 

Ta-wer-sta-gue  was  a high  hill  in  New  Paltz  in  1677.  It  has  also 
been  written  Tauarataque. 

Ten-de-yack-a-meek  was  a place  on  the  Hudson  at  Sawyer’s  kill 
in  1677.  It  may  be  the  true  form  of  Frudeyachkamick  applied  to 
another  place,  perhaps  referring  to  a great  fishing  place,  or  possibly 
being  a corrupt  form  of  tauwatamik,  uninhabited  land. 

Ti-ca-to-nyk  mountain  is  on  a recent  map,  and  may  be  derived 
from  tohkootauonk,  a ladder,  referring  to  a steep  ascent. 

To-to-a,  mentioned  in  1763,  may  be  in  another  county. 

Wa-er-in-ne-wangh  was  a name  for  Esopus  in  1655. 

Wagh-ach-a-mack  was  annexed  to  Ulster  at  an  early  day,  and 
may  refer  to  a fishing  place  of  some  kind. 

Wa-kan-ko-nach  was  on  the  line  of  the  Pawachta  tract  in  1678. 

Wa-ka-se-ek  was  on  the  line  of  the  same  tract. 

War-a-ca-ha-es  was  bought  in  1677.  It  was  also  called  War- 
atakac,  in  the  mountains  west  of  Raphoos  in  New  Paltz. 

Wa-war-sing  or  Warwasing  was  the  place  of  a blackbird's  nest, 
according  to  Schoolcraft,  but  this  has  no  support.  It  might  be 
derived  from  woweaushin,  a zmnding  about,  in  allusion  to  its  many 
streams,  but  the  terminal  syllable  seems  that  of  place.  It  was  writ- 
ten Wawasink  in  1779,  and  the  Rev.,  N.  W.  Jones  defined  it  as 
a holy  place  for  sacrifi-f easts  and  zmr  dances.  No  ground  exists 
for  this  meaning. 

Weapons  creek  may  have  an  Indian  name,  possibly  corrupted 
from  waping,  an  opossum.  It  was  mentioned  in  1719. 
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VVeigh-(jiiat-cn-lioiik  was  place  at  the  end  of  the  hills,  according 
to  Tookcr. 

Wich-qiia-nis  was  a tract  at  Esopns  in  1663. 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Ad-i-ron'-dacks,  tree  eaters.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a 
village  and  to  the  mountains.  It  is  a very  old  name  of  derision. 

An-di-a-ta-roc'-te,  the  place  zidtere  the  lake  eontraets,  according 
to  O’Callaghan,  but  not  with  the  usual  translation  of  the  words  of 
Jogues.  These  were,  referring  to  Lake  George:  ‘‘  Les  Iroquois  le 
nomment  Andiatarocte'  eomrne  qiii  diroit,  la  on  le  lae  se  fernie”; 
commonly  rendered  there  where  the  lake  is  shut  in.  The  other 
definition  would  do  well  for  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain, 
but  was  not  thus  applied.  • 

At-al-a-po'-sa,  sliding  plaee,  has  been  applied  to  Tongue  moun- 
tain on  Lake  George. 

At-ak-a-po-se,  sliding  plaee,  is  the  name  for  Rogers’  Slide  on 
Lake’  George.  According  to  Sabattis  evil  spirits  there  seize  the 
souls  of  bad  Indians,  slide  down  and  drown  them  in  the  lake.  The 
name  seems  derived  from  occoeposu,  he  slips  or  slides  backward. 

At-a-te'-a,  a river  or  at  the  river,  is  Hoffman’s  name  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  a shortened  form  of  the  proper 
word.  French  calls  the  east  branch  of  the  river  At-a-te-ka,  which 
is  a corrupt  form. 

Bou-to-keese  is  Sabele’s  name  for  Little  Falls  at  Luzerne. 

Can-a-da  mountain  is  in  the  town  of  Chester.  The  name  was 
often  used  for  places  and  streams  toward  Canada.  • 

Ca-ni-a-de-ros-se-ras  was  the  great  tract  north  of  Schenectady. 
As  the  first  part  of  this  form  means  lake,  it  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  true  meaning  of  Kayaderosseras,  the  usual  form. 

Can-kus-kee  is  Northwest  bay  on  Lake  George  on  a map  of  1776. 
A better  form  appears  below. 

• Che-pon-tuc,  a diffienlt  plaee  to  elinib  or  get' around,  was  a name 
of  Glens  Falls  according  to  Sabattis. 

Ga-in-hou-a-gwe,  given  as  erooked  river,  is  a name  for  Schroon 
river,  but  lacks  the  adjective. 

Ga-na-ous-ke,  where  yon  get  sprinkled,  according  to  A.  Cusick, 
perhaps  from  sudden  showers,  is  Northwest  ba‘y.  Holden  says: 
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‘‘Jiulgin^  from  analogy  lliis  should  mean  the  battle  place  by  the 
water  side.”  Tlic  Canaonciiska  Indians,  mentioned  in  1753  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Iroquois,  naturally  suggest  this  name,  hut  as  they  appear 
with  those  on  the  Susquehanna  they  have  no  local  relations  to  it. 

Hor'-i-con,  now  the  name  of  a town  and  small  lake,  has  been 
applied  to  Lake  George  and  erroneously  translated  silver  waters. 
Cooper  bestowed  this  name  on  the  lake,  and  said  the  French  and 
English  “ united  to  rob  the  untutored  possessors  of  its  wooded 
scenery  of  their  native  right  to  perpetuate  its  original  appellation  of 
Morican.”  French  said  of  this : “ However  poetic  and  appropriate 
this  designation  may  appear,  or  however  euphonious  it  may  sound, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a term  suggested  by  fancy  alone,  and 
never  used  by  the  aborigines,  will  ever  find  place  among  the  geo- 
graphical names  of  the  State  as  one  of  Indian  origin.”  The  name 
of  the  Horikans,  however,  appears  on  an  early  map  as  an  Indian 
people  west  of  Lake  George,  and  Cooper  did  not  invent  but  trans- 
ferred it. 

Kah-che-bon-cook,  great  root  place,  is  Sabele’s  name  for  Jessup’s 
Falls.  , 

Ka-yan-do-ros-sa,  said  to  have  been  ah  Indian  name  of  Glens 
Falls,  has  been  defined  by  A.  Cusick  as  long  deep  hole,  in  allusion  to 
the  ravine.  Slight  changes  in  this  name  affect  the  meaning  much, 
and  it  varies  greatly. 

Mi-con-a-cook,  Sabele’s  Algonquin  name  for  Hudson  rivej*,  may 
refer  to  something  large,  or  be  derived  from  mekonook,  to  light 
with,  as  in  early  battles. 

Moos-pot-ten-wa-cho,  thunder’s  nest,  is  his  name  for  Crane’s 
mountain,  the  highest  peak  in  Warren.  This  meaning  may  be  par- 
tially correct,  wadchu  being  a mountain,  and  pedhacquon,  thunder, 
but  it  might  also  be  from  moosompsquehtu,  among  the  smooth 
stones,  weathered  by  ages  of  exposure. 

O-i-o'-gue',  at  the  river,  where  Jogues  crossed  the  Hudson  in 
1646.  ■ . '4  -|j 

Oregon  is  a western  name,  applied  to  a place  here. 

Rogh-qua-non-da-go,  child  of  the  nwiintain,  a name  recently  ap- 
plied to  Schroon  lake. 

Sa-ga-more  is  of  recent  application  here,  being  a New  England 
title  for  an  Indian  king.  In  the  Delaware  dialect  it  is  Sagkimau. 
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Schroon,  from  Ska-ne-tagh-ro-wah-na,  largest  lake,  according  to 
Gordon.  The  definition  is  good  but  the  derivation  may  be  doubted, 
and  others  have  been  given. 

Se-non-ge-wok,  hill  like  an  inverted  kettle,  according  to  Hoffman. 
This  is  east  of  Hudson  river  and  4 miles  north  of  Luzerne.  It  is 
also  called  Segongenon  or  Mount  Kettle-bottom. 

Skmo-wah-co  is  Sabele’s  name  for  Schroon  river,  though  the 
name  may  refer  to  Schroon  mountain,  wadchu  meaning  mountain. 

Sknoo-na-pus  is  his  name  for  Schroon  lake,  nippis  being  a lake. 
Sohke-num-nippe  means  he  pours  out  zvater. 

Te-kagh-we-an-ga-ra-negh-ton  was  a mountain  west  of  Lake 
George  in  1755.  Tekagh  is  locative  in  this. 

Waw-kwa-onk  is  Sabele’s  name  for  the  head  of  Lake  George, 
meaning  place  at  the  end. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

An-a-quas-sa-cook  was  the 'title  of  a patent  issued  in  1762,  and  a 
village  in  Jackson  retains  the  name.  It  may  be  derived  from 
anaqushauog,  they  trade,  with  a reference  to  early  transactions. 

Ca-nagh-si-o-ne  is  a name  for  the  Two  Rocks,  10  miles  below 
Whitehall,  but  the  meaning  has  no  reference  to  these.  It  is  prob- 
ably from  Konosioni,  to  show  that  the  land  there  was  really  in  the 
Iroquois  country. 

In  1766  Governor  Pownall  spoke  of  “ Lake  Champlain,  or,  as  the 
Indians  call  it,  Caniaderiguarunte,  the  lake  that  is  the  gate  of  the 
country.”  This  more  properly  belongs  to  the  lake  north  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  but  might  be  applied  to  the  whole.  Gallatin  gives 
kunnookorloonteh  as  the  *Mohawk  word  for  door. 

Caniaderi  Oit,  tail  of  the  lake,  is  given  by  several  for  Lake  Cham- 
plain and  applies  to  its  long  and  narrow  southerrKend. 

Cos-sa-yu-na,  lake  at  our  pines,  is  applied  to  a lake,  creek  and 
mountains,  and  is  derived  from  coos  or  cowhass,  zvhite  pine.  The 
full  definition  was  given  by  some  St  Francis  Indians  to  Dr  Fitch, 
who  restored  this  name  to  the  lake  in  Argyle. 

Di-on-o-en-do-ge-ha,  a creek  east  of  the  Hudson  in  1683,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Saratoga  tract. 

Di-on-on-dah-o-wa  Falls.  Lower  falls  on  the  Batten  kill,  near 
and  above  the  Devil’s  Caldron,  Galesville.  This  name  seems  the 
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original  of  the  i)rccc(ling,  and  Sylvester  applies  it  to  the  J^)atten  kill 
near  1^'ort  Miller.  It  was  written  Dionondehowe  in  1709,  and  pro])- 
erly  helong-s  to  the  creek.  A.  Cnsick  defined  it,  she  opens  the  door 
for  them. 

] foo-sick  river  is  partly  in  this  county. 

Spafiford  said  of  Whitehall : “ The  Northern  Indians  named  this 
place,  Kah-cha-qiiah-na,  the  place  where  dip  hsh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  near  the  Village.”  This  seems  an  Iroquois  word. 

Ka-non-do-ro  has  been  applied  to  the  Narrows  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, but  Capt.  John  Schuyler  called  a place  north  of  Crown  Point 
by  this  name  in  1690.  . 

Kin-gi-a-qua-to-nec,  a short  portage  between  Fort  Edward  and 
Wood  creeks,  in  Kingsbury. 

Mag-kan-e-we-ick  creek  was  mentioned  in  1688,  some  Scaghti- 
coke  Indians  being  there. 

Met-to-wee  or  Pawlet  river  is  in  Granville.  From  meetwe,  a 
poplar,  or  metewis,  black  earth. 

On-da-wa  was  a name  for  White  creek  in  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  A.  Cusick  defined  this  coming  again. 

On-der-i-gue-gon,  the  drowned  lands  on  Wood  creek,  near  Fort 
Ann.  Holden  quotes  Pownall  as  defining  this  condiix  of  waters, 
but  this  may  be  a misquotation. 

Pe-to-wah-co,  Sabele’s  name  for  Lake  Champlain,  seems  to  mean 
mountain  lake. 

Pit-tow-ba-gonk,  the  name  given  by  Sabattis,  seems  a corruption 
of  the  last,  but  may  be  another  word.  Palmer  has  it  Petawa- 
bouque,  defined  as  alternate  land  and  water,  and  gives  another  form 
as  Petow-pargow  or  great  zmter.  Watson  made  it  Petaonbough, 
lake  branching  into  tzvo.  Sabele’s  name  seems  from  petau,  enter- 
ing, and  wadchu,  mountain,  and  is  to  be  preferred. 

Po-dunk  brook  is  in  the  town  of  Fort  Ann,  and  the  name  is  found 
in  New  England  and  on  Long  Island.  It  may  refer  to  a place 
where  something  is  brought,  or  be  derived  from  petunk,  to  put 
anything  into  a bag.  Perhaps  a better  meaning  would  be  clean 
place. 

Pom-pa-nuck,  a place  for  sports,  is  now  Pumpkin  Hook  creek  in 
the  town  of  White  Creek.  French  observes  that  this  is  said  to  be  a 
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corruption  of  the  Indian  word  Pom-pa-nuck,  the  name  of  a tribe  of 
Indians  who  came  here  from  Connecticut. 

Ska-ne-tog'h-ro-wa  largest  lake,  is  another  of  Palmer’s  names  for 
Lake  Champlain.  This  is  a corruption  of  an  Iroquois  word  mean- 
ii2^  large  lake. 

Tagh-ka-nick  mountains  extend  into  this  county. 

Ta-kun-de-wide  was  Harris’s  bay  on  Lake  George. 

Tam-a-rack  swamp  in  Argyle  is  so  called  from  the  Indian  name 
(of  that  tree. 

Tigh-til-li-gagh-ti-kook  was  a name  for  the  south  branch  of  Bat- 
tenkill. 

Tom-he-nack,  now  Tomhannock,  was  the  early  name  of  a creek 
in  Cambridge,  and  may  be  derived  from  tomogkon,  it  is  flooded. 

Ty-o-shoke  was  the  Indian  name  for  their  large  cornfield  in  the 
same  town,  and  may  be  from  toyusk,  a bridge,  or  tooskeonk,  a ford. 

Wah-co-loo-sen-coo-cha-le-va  is  Sabele’s  name  for  Fort  Edward. 

Wam-pe-cack  creek  is  in  Cambridge,  and  may  mean  place  of 
chestnuts. 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

As-sor-o-dus  for  Sodus,  has  been  erroneously  defined  silver 
■water.  Morgan  wrote  it  Se-o-dose',  and  applied  it  to  both  Great 
and  Little  Sodus  bays.  In  Oneida  it  is  Ah-slo-dose,  and  on  a map 
of  1771  it  is  Aserotus.  In  1779  it  was  mentioned  as  “Aserotus 
abt  thirty-five  miles  West  of  Oswego.”  J.  V.  H.  Clark  said  the 
Jesuits  called  it  Osenodus,  but  I do  not  find  this  in  the  Relations 
or  on  their  map.  The  meaning  seems  lost,  but  the  name  may  be 
from  asare,  a knife.  * 

Cha-ra-ton  is  Sodus  bay  on  a map  of  1688,  but  in  the  form  of 
Chroutons  this  belongs  to  Little  Sodus  bay. 

Can-an-dai-gua  outlet  unites  with  Ganargwa  creek  at  Lyons, 
forming  the  Clyde  river.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Indian  village 
cf  Canandaigua,  the  chosen  settlement. 

Ga-na-at'-i-o,  beautiful  or  great  pond,  is  Sodus  bay  on  the  Jesuit 
map  of  1665. 

Ga'-na-gweh  or  Ganargwa,  a village  suddenly  sprung  up,  is  a 
name  of  Mud  creek  and  Palmyra. 

Baye  de  Goyogoins  (Cayugas)  is  Sodus  bay  on  Pouchot’s  map, 
and  Charlevoix  gave  it  the  same  name. 
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Hu-ron,  an  applied  name,  is  nsnally  considered  French,  but  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  the  frequent  I furon-Iroquois  word  ronon. 
a nation.  Charlevoix  derived  it  from  the  French  word  hures,  zvild 
boars,  with  a fanciful  story,  but  the  Hnrons  were  not  known  to  the 
French  by  this  name  for  some  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  used 
only  after  visits  to  their  country,  and  is  probably  of  aboriginal 
origin. 

Je-dan-da'-go,  a landing  place  east  of  Jerondokat  in  1687. 

On-ta'-ri-o,  great  or  beautiful  lake.  A town  is  named  from  this. 

Seneca  river  is  so  named  from  leading  to  the  Seneca  county. 

Se-o-dose'  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Sodus  bay.  Blind  Sodus  bay 
is  farther  east,  and  there  are  several  French  names  for  some  of 
these  bays. 

So-doms,  a creek  in  the  Seneca  country  in  1726,  was  called 
Sodons  in  1763,  and  is  usually  identified  with  Sodus. 

Squa-gon'-na  is  given  by  J.  V.  H.  Clark  for  the  Montezuma 
marshes,  and  suggests  Morgan’s  name  of  Squa-yen'-na,  a great 
way  up,  for  another  place.  This  would  refer  to  the  tedious  passage 
of  the  marshes.  It  might  also  be  derived  from  the  Cayuga  word 
neskwagaonta,  toad  or  frog. 

Te-ga-hone'-sa-o'-ta,  child  in  haby  frame, ‘is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Sodus  bay  creek.  The  first  two  -syllables  are  locative,  and  Sodus 
may  have  come  from  the  others. 

Te-ger-hunk'-se-ro-de,  a hill  east  of  Sodus  bay  and  belonging  to 
the  Cayugas  in  1758.  It  was  called  Tegerhunckseroda  in  1726,  and 
strongly  suggests  the  preceding  name.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  hills  still  farth^  east,  and  thus  another  meaning  is  possible  — • 
even  probable. 

Thi-o-he-ro,  river  of  rushes.  Though  the  name  is  appropriate 
through  all  its  course,  this  name  of  Seneca  river  is  most  significant 
at  the  great  marshes  here. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

In  this  county  the  Indian  names  are  purely  Algonquin,  several 
tribes  of  that  family  living  here. 

Ac-qua-si-mink  creek  was  by  the  tract  bought  in  1695,  and  east 
of  the  Sachus  tract.  It  may  be  derived  from  agweshau,  zvood- 
chuck,  and  locative  terminal. 
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Ac-qiie-ho-nnck  is  now  Hutchinson’s  or  East  Chester  creek.  It 
has  been  also  written  Aqneanoiinck  and  Achquechgenom.  There 
are  many  variations  and  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a place  in  West 
Farms.  Tooker  derived  it  from  the  Delaware  word  achwowangen, 
high  bank,  while  others  interpret  it  red  cedar  tree. 

Al-ip-conck,  place  of  elms,  at  Tarrytown,  has  Mr  Tooker’s  valued 
indorsement.  Schoolcraft  defined  it  place  of  leaves. 

A-mack-as-sin,  the  great  stone,  was  one  of  several  names  for  a 
great  rock,  near  the  Hudson  and  west  of  the  Neperha. 

Am-a-walk,  an  abbreviated  name,  was  in  the  east  part  of  York- 
town  according  to  Bolton,  while  Scharf  places  it  in  Somers. 

A-o-keels  pond  was  in  or  near  Lewisboro  in  1708. 

# 

Ap-aw-quam-mis  or  Moquams  creek  was  derived  by  Tooker  from 
appoqua,  to  cover,  mis,  the  trunk  of  a tree ; in  full  the  covering  tree, 
perhaps  intending  the  birch.  He  placed  it  at  Budd’s  Neck  in  Rye. 
Ruttenber  assigned  the  name  to  Rye  Neck.  Apawamis  and  Epa- 
wames  are  variants. 

Ap-pa-magh-pogh  was  a name  for  a tract  near  Verplanck’s  point, 
bought  in  1683,  and  for  a place  east  of  Cortlandt.  According  to 
Tooker  this  is  from  appoqua,  to  cover,  with  pang,  water,  and  he 
defines  the  whole  lodge  covering  water  place,  or  a place  where  cat- 
tails were  cut  for  mats  to  be  used  in  covering  wigwams. 

Ap-pan-ragh-pogh  was  a general  Indian  name  for  lands  east  of 
Cortlandtown,  according  to  Bolton,  being  the  same  as  the  last. 

Ap-won-nah,  in  Rye,  is  oyster,  but  apwonau  also  means  he  roasts, 
•and  may  be  applied  to  roasting  any  shellfish. 

A-que-hung  much  resembles  the  name  of  Hutchinson’s  creek,  but 
is  a name  of  the  Bronx.  Ruttenber  applied  it  to  Byram  river  and 
derived  it  from  aquene,  peace,  making  it  place  of  peace.  Tooker, 
however,  assigns  the  name  to  a place  on  Bronx  river,  deriving  it 
from  aquehonga,  high  hank  or  bluff,  or  else  from  hocqueunk,  on 
high.  Staten  Island  had  the  same  name. 

Ar-men-pe-rai  or  Armenperal  is  Sprain  river.  Tooker  says  the 
word  is  much  corrupted  and  the  meaning  unknown. 

Ar-monck,  usually  defined  beaver,  was  an  early  name  for  Byram 
river.  This  would  derive  it  from  the  Delaware  word  amochk, 
beaver.  Tooker,  however,  preferred  amaug,  a fishing  place.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a lake  and  to  a village  in  North  Castle. 
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As-ke-wa-en  has  its  name  from  an  undefined  personal  name. 

As-o-qiia-tah  mountain  was  in  Lewisboro  in  1708. 

As-pe-tong-  mountain  retains  its  name  and  is  northwest  of  Bed- 
ford village.  Tooker  derives  this  from  aspe,  to  raise  up,  while 
ashpohtag  means  something  that  is  high. 

As-sum-so-wis  was  a place  in  Pelham,  and  Tooker  thought  it  a 
])ersonal  name. 

Be-tuck-qua-pock  or  Dumpling  pond  was  originally  in  New  York, 
and  is  on  Van  der  Donck's  map.  It  is  now  in  Greenwich,  Ct.,  and 
is  sometimes  written  Petuquapaen.  Tooker  thought  the  proper  form 
was  Pituqnapaug  or  round  pond. 

Bis-sigh-tick  creek  was  on  the  north  side  of  some  land  bought 
in  1682.  Tooker  derived  this  from  Pissigh-tuck,  muddy  creek. 

Ca-no-pus  is  from  the  name  of  a chief. 

Can-ta-to-e  or  Katonah  is  sometimes  written  Cantitoe.  It  is  the 
name  of  a chief  of  1683,  and  is  applied  to  the  Jay  homestead.  It 
is  also  written  Catonah,  and  may  be  derived  from  Ketatonah,  great 
mountain. 

% 

Ca-ra-nas-ses  was  mentioned  by  Bolton. 

Cay-way-west  or  Caquanost  was  a neck  in  Mamaroneck,  bought 
in  1661'.  The  first  name  may  be  from  koowa,  a pine  tree,  while  the 
last  resembles  caukoonash,  stockings. 

Chap-pa-qua  pond,  hill,  springs  and  station  are  in  New  Castle 
[see  Shappaqua].  Tooker  made  it  a boundary,  but  it  might  be  from 
the  Delaware  word  scaphacki,  a zuell  watered  land,  and  this  seems 
better. 

Cha-ti-e-mac.  In  the  Indian  in  his  Wigzmm,  Schoolcraft  gives 
this  name  to  the  lower  Hudson,  defining  it  stately  swan.  Usually 
he  wrote  it  Shatemuc,  pelican  river  [see  Shatemuc]. 

Cis-qua  creek  [see  Kisco].  Tooker  says  this  does  not  mean 
heaver  dam,  as  some  have  thought.  This  and  a meadow  of  the  same 
name  appear  in  an  Indian  deed  of  1700.  It  is  from  kishke,  hy  the 
side  of  anything. 

Co-bo-mong,  written  also  Comonck  and  Cobamong,  has  been 
applied  to  Byram  river,  and  is  partly  derived  from  amaug,  a fish- 
ing place.  Tooker  says  that,  considered  as  a boundary,  it  may  rep- 
resent Chaubun-kong-amaug,  boundary  fishing  place.  Scharf  says 
the  district  about  Byram  lake  is  called  Cohemong,  which  James 
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Wood  interpreted  zuhcre  zvampnm  is  made.  This  seems  without 
support  unless  in  tradition.  The  name  of  Cohamong  appeared  in 
a deed  of  1700,  and  it  has  been  shortened  into  Coman.  French 
places  Cohamong  pond  a mile  east  of  Byram  pond. 

Co-han-sey  is  a name  almost  forgotten. 

Con-o-val  was  mentioned  by  Bolton. 

Co-wan-gongh,  boundary  place,  is  a name  in  West  Farms. 

Cro-ton  is  a personal  name  applied  to  a place.  Schoolcraft  sug- 
gested kenotin  or  knoton,  zmnd  or  tempest,  as  its  origin.  Tooker 
preferred,  the  Delaware  word  kloltin,  he  contends.  It  is  now  the 
name  of  a river,  lake  and  town,  and  occurs  elsewhere. 

E-auk-e-tau-puck-u-son  is  now  Rye  Woods.  Tooker  has  Euke- 
taupucuson  or  Ekucketaupacuson  for  a high  hill  in  Rye,  as  well  as 
the  woods.  Ruttenber  writes  it  Enketaupuenson,  and  makes  it  a 
high  ridge  east  of  Blind  Brook.  In  old  records  the  wonder  some- 
times is  that  proper  names  can  be  read  at  all.  This  is  interpreted 
zjuhere  a stream  zvidens  on  both  sides;  i.  e.,  overflows. 

Go-wa-ha-su-a-sing  is  a place  in  West  Farms.  Tooker  considers 
this  a Delaware  word,  meaning  place  of  briars,  or  zvhere  there  is  a 
hedge.  Zeisberger  has  gawunschenack  for  hedge  in  that  dialect. 

Ha-se-co  is  a meadow  on  Byram  river.  Some  have  derived  this 
from  the  English  word  hassock,  suggestive  here  of  marshy  tufts, 
but  it  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  fresh  meadozv  or  marshy  land. 
Miossehassaky  was  a meadow  adjoining  this.  The  name  occurs  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere,  and  may  be  translated  a bog. 

Hickory  Grove  is  in  Mamaroneck.  We  have  adopted  many  In- 
dian names  of  trees  and  plants,  and  this  is  a familiar  one. 

Ho-ko-hon-gus  was  near  Pocanteco  creek. 

Flon-ge,  the  upper  part  of  Blind  Brook,  may  be  Aquehung,  re- 
ferring to  its  higher  banks. 

Ka-to-nah  has  been  briefly  noticed.  Tooker  defines  this  as  great 
mountain,  the  prefix  keht  meaning  great.  It  is  now  a village  on 
Cross  river,  named  from  a chief  of  1683,  who  also  sold  land  in 
1702. 

Ke-a-ka-tis  creek  is  mentioned  by  Bolton.  » 

Kech-ka-wes  creek,  near  the  East  river,  was  a name  for  Ma- 
harnes  river  in  1649,  be  defined  as  a principal  stream,  from 

kehche,  it  is  chief. 
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Ke-ke-shick  was  a place  in  Yonkers,  and  was  called  Kekeskick 
in  1639,  when  it  was  a general  term  for  Yonkers.  Tooker  derives 
this  from  ketchaiike,  principal  or  greatest  place,  and  thought  there 
was  a stockade  there. 

Ken-si-co  is  a village  in  North  Castle. 

Kes-kist-konck,  a village  of  the  Nochpeems,  above  Anthony’s 
Nose.  Tooker  thinks  this  is  the  original  of  Kisko. 

Kes-taii-bai-nck  or  Kastoniuck  was  a village  on  Van  der  Donck’s 
map,  and  Bolton  mentions  Kestanbauck  creek.  Tooker  writes  this 
Kestaubnuck,  and  derives  it  from  Keche-tauppen-auke,  the  great 
encampment. 

Ke-wegh-teg-nack,  Kiwigtinock  and  Heweghtiquack  are  names 
for  an  elbow  of  Croton  river.  Tooker  derives  this  from  whquae- 
tign-ack,  land  at  the  head  of  the  eove. 

Kigh-to-wank  was  called  Knotriis  river  by  the  English  in  1682, 
and  thence  may  have  come  the  name  of  Croton. 

Mount<Kis-ko,  according  to  Tooker,  is  from  kishkituck-ock,  land 
on  edge  of  a ereek,  for  the  Indian  village  was  thus  placed.  It  is 
now  applied  to  a village  on  the  west  border  < of  Bedford,  and  also 
to  a tributary  of  Croton  river.  Cisqua  and  Keskisko  are  variants  of 
this  name. 

Kith-a-wan  or  Kicktawank,  usually  defined  large  and  swift  cur- 
rent, is  Croton  river  near  the  Hudson.  Tooker  makes  it  a zvild, 
dashing  stream,  from  kussi-tchuan.  Trumbull  defined  this  word, 
it  Hows  in  a rapid  stream  or  current.  It  was  called  Kightawonck 
creek  in  a deed  of  1699,  and  Kichtawangh  in  1663.  In  a deed  of 
1685  it  is  mentioned  as  a creek  called  Kitchawan,  called  by  the 
Indians  Sinksink.” 

There  was  a Kitchawanc  also  in  Mamaroneck. 

Kit-ta-ten-ny  is  a name  applied  to  Anthony’s  Nose  by  Ruttenber, 
and  defined  by. him  endless  hills,  more  properly  very  long.  Zeis- 
berger  defines  kituteney  as  a chief  town,  but  it  has  a wide  applica- 
tion. 

Ki-wig-ti-gu .Elbow,  on  Sauthier’s  map,  is  on  Croton  river,  and 
may  be  a variant  of  Kitchawan,  but  is  probably  a local  term. 

The  Ko-a-mong  purchase  of  1683  was  the  second  Indian  deed  in 
Bedford. 

La-ap-ha-wach-king,  place  of  stringing  beads,  according  to 
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Ileckewckler,  was  a Delaware  name  for  New  York  and  West- 
chester. The  story  has  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  New 
York  county.  Tooker  places  this  in  Pelham  and  disagrees  with 
Heckewelder,  defining  the  name  as  a cultivated  field  or  plantation, 
from  lapechwahacking,  land  again  broken  up. 

Ma-cok-as-si-no,  at  the  big  rock,  is  used  by  Bolton  for  a tract 
along  the  Hudson,  but  varies  from  the  original  name. 

Ma-cook-nack  point.  Santhier  has  also  a Macookpack  pond,  but 
in  Dutchess  county. 

Ma-en-ne-pis  creek  was  mentioned  by  Bolton,  It  may  be  de- 
rived from  manunne,  it  is  slow,  and  nepis,  water. 

Ma-gri-ga-ri-es  or  Magriganies  lake  is  in  Yorktown.  Perhaps 
something  large. 

Ma-gri-ga-ri-es  is  also  an  Indian  name  for  the  creek  at  Peeks- 
kill. 

Ma-har-nes  or  Mehanas  was  also  called  Kechkawes  kill,  and 
flows  through  Bedford.  Tooker  gives  it  as  Myanas,  Meharios, 
Meahagh,  etc.,  and  says  it  was  from  the  name  of  Mayanne,  who 
was  killed  in  1683.  It  means  he  ivho  gathers  together.  Meanous 
river  appears  in  a deed  of  1700. 

Ma-ka-kas-sin  is  also  written  Meghkeekassin,  Mehkakhsin, 
Amackassin,  etc.,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  Delaware  word  mee- 
chekachsinik,  at  the  big  rock.  It  was  a large  rock  and  landmark 
west  of  the  Neperah,  and  has  been  briefly  noticed  as  giving  name  to  a 
tract  of  land.  It  was  mentioned  in  1682  as  a great  rock,  Megh- 
keckassin,  on  the  Neperhan.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a neigh- 
boring stream  in  the  manor  grant  of  Philipseborough,  “ a rivulet 
called  by  the  Indians  Meccackassin,  so  running  southward  to 
Neperhan.”  Ruttenber  defined  it  the  great  stone,  the  one  called 
Sigghes. 

Mam-ar'-o-neck  has  been  defined  place  of  rolling  stones,  a mani- 
fest error.  French  says  it  is  “ pronounced  both  Mam-a-ro'-neck  and 
Mam-ar'-o-neck.  The  latter  is  more  generally  used,  and  is  often 
contracted  to  Mor-neck  or  Mar-neck,  in  common  speech.”  Tooker 
says  the  river  was  named  after  Mamaronock,  who  was  a chief  at 
Wiquaeskeck  in  1644,  and  he  derives  it  from  mohmoanock,  he 
assembles  the  people.  Moworronoke  is  a variant,  and  Mamarack 
river  was  mentioned  in  1661.  Scharf  says  the  present  spelling  dates 
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from  the  early  ]>art  of  the  jSlh  century,  and  that  the  name  means 
place  where  the  fresh  water  falls  into  the  salt,  a ledge  of  rocks 
marking  the  division.  I have  the  chief’s  name  as  Mamarranack, 
slightly  varying  from  Tooker’s  form.  His  definition  is  probably 
correct,  the  others  having  no  good  foundation. 

Ma-man-as-quag  appears  in  a Lewisboro  deed  of  1708,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  land  then  purchased,  and  on  the  outlet  of 
Mamanasquag  pond. 

Mam-ga-pes  creek  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mamaroneck  lands 
in  1661.  A neck  east  of  this  was  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

Man-gop-son  was  the  west  neck  at  New  Rochelle, 'and  a creek 
had  also  the  same  name. 

Man-sa-ka-wagh-kin  island  was  mentioned  by  Bolton. 

Ma-nun-ket-e-suck  was  a place  on  the  sound.  Tooker  has  it 
Maminketsuck,  a stream  in  Pelham,  from  manuhketsuck,  a strong- 
flowing brook.  Early  forms  suggest  other  meanings. 

Ma-nur-sing  is  little  island,  according  to  Tooker,  who  writes  it 
Minusing.  It  is  in  Rye. 

Me-a-hagh  was  Verplanck’s  Point,  according  to  Ruttenber.  On 
VAn  Cortlandt’s  purchase  of  1683  Meanagh  is  a name  for  Ke-wigh- 
ta-hagh  creek  in  that  purchase,  and  is  retained  as  Meanagh  creek 
between  Verplanck’s  and  Montrose  points. 

Men-ti-pat-he,  a small  stream  in  West  Farms,  is  from  a personal 
name. 

Min-na-he-nock,  at  the  island,  is  Blackwell’s  island. 

Min-ne-wies,  for  Manursing  island,  has  been  defined  pine  island, 
but  Tooker  says  it  was  called  Minnewits,  after  Peter  Minuit. 

Mi-os-se-has-sa-ky  adds  an  adjective  to  Haseco,  making  it  great 
fresh  meadozv  or  marshy  land.  It  is  on  By  ram  river,  adjoining 
Haseco. 

Mock-quams  is  now  Blind  Brook  in  Rye.  It  has  another  Indian 
name  from  which  this  is  a variant,  being  called  Moaquanes  in  1660. 
It  seems  to  mean  something  rapidly  enlarging. 

Mo-har-sic  or  Mohansic  lake  in  Yorktown  is  sometimes  called 
Crom  pond. 

Alo-he-gan  lake  in  Yorktown  is  called  after  that  important  peo- 
ple. Heckewelder’s  definition  may  be  rejected,  and  the  meaning  of 
zvolf  retained  as  given  by  Champlain. 
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Mo-nak-e-we-go  is  I)olton’s  name  for  Greenwich  point. 

Mo-pns  was  a brook  in  North  Salem,  and  Mr  Tooker  thought 
this  a variant  of  Canopus. 

Mos-ho-lu  or  Tibbett’s  brook  in  Yonkers.  Tooker  says  this  is 
either  made  or  corrupted,  and  thus  without  meaning.  It  might 
refer  to  smooth  stones  or  gravel.  . 

Mus-coo-ta,  meadow  or  place  of  rushes,  a name  often  given  to 
wet  lands  or  grassy  flats,  but  there  is  a Muscoota  mountain  near 
Croton  river.  In  this  case  it  would  be  mountain  at  the  grassy  place, 
though  there  might  be  one  on  its  side.  Muscoot  river  is  in  Somers, 
and  the  lowlands  along  the  Harlem  river  were  also  called  Mus- 
coota. 

In  the  manor  grant  of  Fordham  is  mentioned  “ the  first  point  on 
the  mainland  to  the  east  of  the  island  Pepiriniman — there  where 
the  hill  Moskuta  is.” 

Mu-tigh-ti-coos,  the  hare,  is  from  a personal  name.  Mattegticos 
and  Titicus  are  variants.  This  is  a branch  of  the  Croton,  mentioned 
in  1699. 

My-an-as  is  a variant  of  Meanagh. 

Na-na-ma  is  mentioned  by  Bolton,  and  may  be  from  the  chief 
Noname. 

Na-nich-i-es-taw-ack,  an  early  village  in  Bedford,  is  on  Van  der 
Donck’s  map.  Tooker  derived  it  from  the  Delaware  word  nanat- 
schitaw-ack,  a place  of  safety,  and  thought  it  was  a fort. 

Nap-peck-a-mack,  an  Indian  village  at  Yonkers.  Ruttenber  de- 
fined this  rapid  zvater  settlement,  which  Tooker  calls  erroneous. 
The  same  name  on  Long  Island  is  Rapahamuck,  and  he  thinks  both 
N and  R are  intrusive,  deriving  the  name  from  appeh-amack,  a trap 
fishing  place.  Traps  were  much  used. 

Nar-a-haw-mis  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  a tract  in  Lewis- 
boro  in  1708. 

Nau-a-shin  village  was  mentioned  by  Bolton. 

Na-vish  was  a tract  which  included  Senasqua  meadow  in  1683. 

Nep-er-han  or  Nepera  creek  has  an  early  name,  but  is  sometimes 
termed  Sawmill  creek.  Land  at  Nipperha  was  mentioned  in  1666. 
Ruttenber  derives  this  from  nepe,  zvater,  but  Tooker  from  apehhan, 
a trap  or  snare,  which  is  more  satisfactory. 
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Ne-so-j).ack  ])on(l  was  on  tlic  line  of  land  bought  in  Lewisboro  in 
1708.  This  is  from  neeshauo^,  eels,  and  pau^‘,  water  or  pond. 

Nim-ham  nionntain  was  called  after  a noted  chief. 

Ni-pi-nich-sen  was  a fort  at  Spnyten  Dnyvil  creek,  and  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  creek  at  Terrian’s  Neck.  Tooker  interprets 
this  small  pond,  deriving  it  from  nipisse,  the  diminutive  of  nippe, 
thus  making  it  mean  small  water. 

Noch-pe-em  has  Noapain  and  Ochpeen  as  variants,  and  its  sachem 
was  mentioned  in  1644.  It  appears  on  Van  der  Donck’s  map. 
Tooker  makes  this  a dzcelling  plaee,  but  the  reason  is  not  clear. 

Noname’s  hill  still  bears  the  name  of  that  chief. 

O-nox  had  its  name  from  the  oldest  son  of  Ponus,  a chief  of 
importance. 

Oregon  is  a western  name  applied  to  a village  in  Cortlandt. 

Os-ca-wa-na.  The  sachem  of  this  place  was  mentioned  in  1690, 
and  the  name  is  now  given  to  Oscawana  island,  apparently  referring 
to  grass,  or  any  green  herb. 

Os-sin-sing,  stone  upon  stone,  is  now  the  town  of  Ossining.  Sing 
Sing  is  derived  by  Ruttenber  from  ossin,  a stone,  and  ing,  plaee,  and 
thence  comes  plaee  of  stones.  This  is  the  usual  general  definition. 
In  a deed  of  1685  there  is  mentioned  “ a creek  called  Kitchawan, 
called  by  the  Indians  Sink  Sink.”  The  former  name  is  that  of  the 
Croton  river,  but  both  are  appropriate  for  many  places. 

Pa-cha-mitt  was  the  name  of  a tribe  from  the  place  where  they 
lived,  given  by  Tooker  as  meaning  the  turning  aside  plaee.  The 
chief  Pachami  had  his  name  from  this. 

Pa-pir-in-i-men  was  Bolton’s  name  for  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek, 
but  O’Callaghan  applied  it  to  land  east  of  the  creek.  As  early  as 
1669  a causeway  was  to  be  made  over  marshy  land  between  Papa- 
rinimon  and  Fordham.  Tooker  assigned  it  both  to  the  creek  and 
a place  at  the  north  end  of  Manhattan  island,  and  thought  it  a per- 
sonal name,  meaning  to  pared  out  or  dknde.  In  1682  was  men- 
tioned a creek  called  Papparinemo,  which  divides  York  island 
from  the  main,  and  so  along  the  said  creek  or  kill  as  it  runs  to  the 
Hudson’s  river.”  In  the  manor  grant  of  Fordham  is  also  mentioned 
“ the  first  point  on  the  mainland  .to  the  east  of  the  island  Peperi- 
niman.”  It  is  evident  that  it  was  a general  name,  covering  other 
local  names. 
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Pa-quin-tiick,  at  the  clear  creek,  was  a boundary  of  the  purchase 
of  1695. 

‘ Pas-qua-sheck  was  an  Indian  village  on  Van  der  Donck’s  map, 
and  it  has  unimportant  variants.  It  was  a Nochpeem  village,  placed 
above  Anthody’s  Nose  by  Ruttenber.  Bolton  wrote  it  Pasquashic, 
and  Tooker  defined  it  land  at  the  bursting  forth,  that  is,  at  the  out- 
let of  a stream.  Perhaps  as  good  a derivation  would  make  it  place 
of  night-hawks. 

Pa-to-mus  ridge  was  mentioned  by  Bolton. 

Patt-hunck,  is  given  as  a personal  name  for  a place  by  Tooker, 
and  defined  as  pounding  mortar.  This  derivation  is  not  clear,  but 
it  might  be  primarily  from  |Tetau,  to  put  into,  whence  has  beeii 
formed  petunk,  to  put  anything  into  a bag. 

Pa-uns-kap-ham  was  a place  in  Cortlandt  and  seems  a personal 
name. 

Pech-quin-a-konck,  an  Indian  village  in  North  Salem,  is  on  Van 
der  Donck’s  map.  Tooker  derived  -this  from  pachquinakonck,  at 
the  land  raised  up  or  high.  • Scharf  mentions  Lake  Pehquenna- 
konck. 

Pe-pe-migh-ting  was  a river  in  Bedford,  derived  by  Tooker  from 
Pepemightug,  the  chosen  tree,  probably  a boundary  mark. 

Pep-pen-eg-kek  creek  and  pond  in  Bedford,  is  the  chosen  stake, 
according  to  Tooker,  marking  a boundary.  Peppensghek  or  Cross 
river  was  mentioned  in  a deed  of  1699. 

Pe-quot  Mills  has  its  name  from  an  important  eastern  tribe. 
Trumbull  defines  it  as  clear  river. 

Pe-tu-qua-pa-en  was  mentioned  by  Bolton.  From  puttahwhau, 
he  entraps. 

Po-can-te-co  creek  was  mentioned  in  1680,  and  was  also  written 
Puegkandico  the  next  year.  Tooker  derives  it  from  pohki-tuck-ut, 
at  the  clear  stream,  giving  several  variations.  Weghkandeco  he 
did  not  mention.  Ruttenber  gave  one  form  as  Pereghanduck,  and 
derived  the  name  from  pohkunni,  dark,  and  thence  pecontecue, 
night,  making  the  whole  meaning  dark  river.  His  first  derivation 
is  better  than  his  second.  Bolton  makes  it  a run  betzveen  two  hills, 
but  the  choice  is  between  the  first  two  definitions.  The  name  was 
placed  at  Wickers  creeke  in  1680,  that  being  a general  name  for 
this  region. 
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Pock-cot-cs-se-vvakc  is  a l)rook  in  Rye,  and  was  also  applied  to 
Maniaroneck.  Tooker  thonj^lit  this  a personal  name,  there  being 
a chief  called  Meghtesewakes.  It  suggests  the  next. 

I V)ck-e-o-tcs-sen  creek  is  now  Stony  brook  or  Beaver  dam.  Rut- 
tenl)cr  wrote  it  Pockestersen.  It  may  be  a corrnption^of  pohpoh- 
knssn,  a partridge. 

Pock-cr-hoe  was  a village,  and  Tooker  thought  it  a corruption  of 
Tuckahoe. 

Poh-ki-tuck-ut  is  defined  by  Tooker  at  the  clear  creek. 

Po-ho-ta-sack  creek  was  mentioned  in  1695.  It  was  east  of  the 
Sachus  tract,  and  the  beginning  of  the  purchase  line. 

Po-nin-goe  or  Peningoe,  a neck  in  Rye  and  the  residence  of  a 
Siwanoy  chief.  Tooker  thought  this  a personal  name,  but  it  was 
applied  to  the  town  by  the  Indians,  and  the  tract  bought  in  1660 
had  this  name.  It  may  be  from  penackinnu,  it  grows  and  spreads, 
like  a vine. 

Po-nus  was  a chief’s  name,  meaning  he  places  {something) , ac- 
cording to  Tooker.  Ponewhush,  lay  dozvn  your  burdens  is  im- 
perative in  the  Narragansett  dialect. 

Po-ti-ti-cus  is  in  Bedford,  and  Tooker  calls  it  a trail,  deriving  it 
from  Mutighticoos.  Something  might  be  added  to  this  definition, 
but  the  Potiticus  path  was  mentioned  in  a deed  of  1700. 

Pus-sa-pa-num  or  Pussatanun  was  a place  near  Annsville,  mean- 
ing a miry  place. 

Qua-haug  was  given  by  Bolton,  and  is  from  po-quau-hock,  round 
dam. 

Quar-op-pas,  or  White  Plains,  was  bought  in  1683,  and  includes 
Scarsdale.  Tooker  thought  it  a personal  name. 

Quin-na-hung  was  Hunt’s  point  in  West  Farms.  Tooker  called 
it  long  high  place,  while  Ruttenber  derived  it  from  quinni,  long, 
and  ung,  place.  Quinni-onk  means  longer  than,  and  thus  would 
refer  to  the  longest  point  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  southern  part  of  West  Farms. 

Ra-ho-na-ness,  a plain  east  of  Rye,  was  considered  a personal 
name  by  Tooker.  It  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peningoe  tract,  pur- 
chased in  1660,  and  was  also  mentioned  in  1720. 

Ran-ach-que  is  the  Bronx  tract  or  Bronck’s  land.  It  was  also 
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called  Wanachque,  and  Ruttenber  gives  Raraque.  Tooker  defined 
it  as  the  end,  stop  or  point,  which  is  a good  definition. 

Rip-po-wains  was  a place  at  Stamford,  on  both  sides  of  Mill  river. 
It  was  also  called  Nippowance,  and  Tooker  thought  it  from  nipait- 
apnchk,  standing  rock.  It  was  the  name  of  a tract  of  land,  and 
was  assigned  to  Connecticut  in  1655. 

Sach-ke-ra,  a place  in  West  Farms.  Extended  land. 

Sach-us  or  Sackhoes  was  on  the  site  of  Peekskill.  Tooker  thought 
it  a personal  name,  but  defined  it  as  the  month  of  a stream,  com- 
paring it  with  Saugus  or  Lynn  in  Massachusetts. 

Sack-a-ma  Wick-er  is  sachem’s  hoiise. 

Sac-ra-hung  or  Mill  river  is  derived  by  Ruttenber  from  sacra, 
rain,  but  Tooker  writes  it  Sackwahung,  places  it  in  West  Farms, 
and  makes  it  a variant  of  Aquehung,  a high  bank. 

Sa-cun-yte  Na-pucke  was  a place  in  Pelham,  derived  by  Tooker 
from  Sakunk  Napi-ock,  at  the  outlet  of  a pond. 

Sa-per-wack  is  a bend  in  a stream  in  West  Farms.  Extended 
land. 

Sap-rough-ah  was  a creek  in  the  same  town.  Eand  spread  out. 

Sas-sa-chem  or  Sachem  creek. 

Sen-as-qua  Neck  or  Croton  Point.  Tooker  derived  this  name 
from  wanasque,  a point,  and  said  Wanasquattan  was  a similar  name 
on  Long  Island,  but  without  giving  location. 

Sen-sin-ick,  stony  place,  is  like  Sing  Sing. 

Se-pack-e-na  was  a small  creek  at  Tarrytown,  on  the  north  line 
of  a purchase  by  Philipse.  Tooker  defined  this  and  some  similar 
names  as  either  land  on  a river  or  extended  land,  sepagenum  mean- 
ing he  spreads  out.  Its  relation  to  sepu,  a river,  is  less  obvious  but 
may  be  traced. 

Se-pe-a-chim  creek  is  mentioned  by  Bolton.  The  name  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  creek  or  river,  or  may  be  derived  from  sepagenum. 

Sep-par-ak,  land  on  a river,  is  a place  in  Cortlandt,  where  it  is 
also  a name  for  Tanracken  creek.  In  all  these  names  river  comes 
first. 

Se-wey-ruc  was  a name  for  Byram  river  in  1649,  being  a bound- 
ary of  the  land  then  sold.  It  may  be  from  seahwhoog  referring  to 
scattered  or  loose  wampum. 

Shap-pe-qua  is  in  Bedford  and  New  Castky  and  the  name  is 
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applied  to  Shappeqiia  hills.  Cliappaqua  is  a variant.  Tooker  de- 
fined it  as  a boundary  or  place  of  separation,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  chadchapinunn.  Holton  said  it  meant  “ a vegetable  root.”  In 
this  case  it  might  be  from  tschuppic,  called  “Aaron  root  ” by  Zeis- 
berger.  Chipohke,  unoccupied  land,  sounds  much  like  this  name, 
and  seems  as  good  a derivation  as  those  mentioned,  if  not  very 
much  better. 

Sha-te"-muc  was  a name  for  the  lower  Hudson,  and  Schoolcraft 
defined  this  Pelican  river,  from  shata,  a pelican,  though  he  did  not 
know  of  this  bird  there.  It  does,  however,  occur  far  inland  in 
New  York.  He  afterward  made  it  mean  the  stately  swan.  Wash- 
ington Irving  seems  to  have  first  used  the  name  in  print. 

Shin-ga-ba-wos-sins  was  defined  by  Tooker  as  a place  of  flat 
stones.  Other  derivations  might  be  suggested.  Shingebis  is  a west- 
ern name  for  the  diver. 

Ship-pam  is  New  Rochelle  and  was  mentioned  in  1640.  Tooker 
thought  this  a personal  name,  derived  from  keechepam  or  shore. 

Sho-rack-ap-pock,  the  junction  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  with 
the  Hudson.  In  the  manor  grant  of  Philipseborough  the  creek  is 
called  “ the  kill  Shorackkapock,”  forming  part  of  the  south  line. 
Tooker  places  the  name  at  the  outlet,  writing  it  Shorakapkock,  and 
defining  it  as  far  as  the  sitting  down  place  or  portage.  The  need 
of  a portage  is  not  clear. 

Sick-ham,  a place  in  Cortlandt,  Tooker  thought  a personal  name. 

Sigg-hes  was  a great  boulder  and  landmark  in  Greenburg.  In 
one  deed  it  is  mentioned  as  “ a great  rock  called  by  the  Indians 
Sigghes.”  It  was  also  called  Meghkeekassin,  the  great  stone. 
Tooker  derives  it  from  siogke-ompsk-it,  at  the  hard  rock. 

Sin-na-mon  was  mentioned  by  Bolton. 

Sint  Sinck  is  derived  by  Tooker  from  the  Delaware  word  asine- 
sing,  stony  place.  Maetsingsing,  on  the  Delaware  river,  thus  means 
place  where  stones  are  gathered  together.  In  various  forms  it  fre- 
quently occurs.  Locally  the  name  was  written  Sintinck  in  1650. 

Si-o-as-cock  is  one  of  Bolton’s  local  names. 

The  Si-wa-noys  were  a people  living  on  the  sound  and  East  river, 
from  Norwalk  to  Hellgate.  They  were  probably  Suwanoes  or 
south  people. 

Sna-ka-pins  is  now  CorneH’s  Neck.  Tooker  thought  this  a per- 
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sonal  name,  but  also  considered  that  it  might  he  from  sagapin,  a 
ground  nut. 

So-cak-a-tiick,  mouth  of  a stream,  is  a place  in  Pelham. 

Suck-e-bonk  or  Suckehout,  in  Bedford,  has  been  anglicized  to 
Suckabone.  Tooker  writes  it  Suckehonk,  black  place  or  marsh. 

Tam-mo-e-sis  was  a small  creek  near  Verplanck’s  Point,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  land  was  bought  in  1683.  Tooker  thought  this 
a personal  name,  meaning  little  wolf.  This  derivation  is  not  very 
clear,  and  the  name  may  have  some  reference  to  the  beaver,  which 
is  tamaque  in  Delaware,  and  from  which  the  name  of  Tammany  is 
derived. 

Tan-ke-ten-kes  or  Tantiketes,  a people  living  back  of  Sing  Sing. 
Tooker  defines  this  as  those  of  little  zoorth. 

Tan-ra-ken  or  Tanrackan  creek  was  near  Senasqua  meadow.  It 
was  derived  from  tannag,  a crane,  by  Tooker,  and  was  also  called 
Sepperack  creek.  It  might  also  be  defined  a fertile  place. 

Tap-pan  bay  has  the  form  of  Tuphanne,  meaning  cold  spring, 
according  to  Heckewelder,  but  was  often  written  Tappaen. 

Tat-o-muck  is  a name  for  Mill  river  in  Poundridge.  Tooker  says 
that  part  of  the  name  is  lost,  and  that  it  probably  meant  crab  fishing 
place. 

Ti-ti-cus  is  abbreviated,  as  the  name  of  a river,  from  Mughtiti- 
coos,  the  name  of  an  early  chief. 

To-quams  was  a tract  of  land  mentioned  in  1640.  Tooker 
thought  -it  indicated  a boundary  mark,  meaning  at  the  round  rock. 
Toquamske  was  another  form. 

Tuck-a-hoe  was  a name  applied  to  the  root  of  Orontium  aquati- 
cum,  from  which  the  Indians  made  a kind  of  bread.  The  word 
is  derived  from  p’tuckwe,  and  the  name  is  given  to  a village  and 
hill  in  Yonkers. 

Um-pe-wauge  pond  was  on  the  line  of  the  Lewisboro  purchase 
of  1708. 

Wac-ca-back  lake  in  Lewisboro  may  be  derived  from  wequa- 
baug,  end  of  the  pond. 

Wa-chi-e-ha-mis,  a pond  on  the  Van  Cortlandt  purchase  of  1695. 
From  wadchuemes,  a hill  as  contrasted  with  a mountain,  and  thus, 
with  proper  designation,  pond  on  a hill. 

Wam-pus  pond  was  called  after  a resident  chief  of  the  Tanke- 
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tcnkcs.  Tookcr  rendered  this  name  opossum,  which  is  wapiiig  in 
Delaware. 

Wa-na-ka-wagh-kin  of  1683  is  now  Iona  island,  a pleasant  place. 

Wau-ma-in-uck  is  Dolton’s  name  for  Orienta,  which  Scharf  says 
is  an  error,  and  that  East  Neck  should  have  been  Mamaroneck, 
agreeing  with  French.  Tooker  accepts  Bolton’s  name  for  Delancey’s 
Neck,  defining  it  land  round  about. 

Weck-qua-es-keck  is  the  more  frequent  form  of  a very  variable 
name.  In  a deed  of  1682  the  tract  thus  called  extended  “ southerly 
to  a creek  or  fall  called  by  the  Indians  Weghquagsike.”  In  another 
the  creek  is  called  Weghqueghe.  It  was  Wickerscreeke  in  1680, 
and  Wechgaeck  in  1642.  O’Callaghan  included  under  this  name 
a tract  from  the  Hudson  to  the  East  river,  defining  it  as  the  country 
of  birch  bark,  from  wigwos,  birch  bark,  and  keag,  country.  Bol- 
ton made  it  place  of  the  bark  kettle,  which  was  made  of  birch. 
Tooker  wrote  it  Weckquaskeek,  saying  that  Bolton’s  definition  was 
wrong,  and  that  it  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  marsh  or  bog. 

Wegh-kan-de-co  is  a name  for  Pocanteco,  slightly  changed. 

We-nan-ni-nis-si-os,  a small  pond  on  Van  Cortlandt’s  purchase, 
may  be  derived  from  weenomesippog,  a grapevine. 

Wen-ne-bees,  a place  in  Cortlandt.  Tooker  says  it  is  a personal 
name,  but  with  locative  might  mean  at  the  good  tasted  spring. 

We-puc  creek  may  be  derived  from  weepit,  a tooth,  but  woapeck, 
ginseng,  is  better. 

Wes-se-ca-now  for  Weckquaeskeck.  The  chiefs  of  Wossecamer 
and  Wescawanus  were  mentioned  in  1690. 

Wheer-cock  was  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Lewisboro  purchase 
of  1708. 

Wi-ki-son  island  in  the  East  river.  The  name  may  refer  to 
reeds. 

Wish-qua  appeared  as  a tract  north  of  Croton  river  in  1685.  It 
is  applied  to  Canopus  creek,  and  Tooker  defines  it  the  end,  probably 
from  wanashque. 

Wo-nonk-pa-koonk  was  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Lewisboro 
purchase,  and  may  now  be  in  Connecticut.  It  may  be  a contrac- 
tion of  Wunnompamukquok,  in  an  open  place. 

Wys-qua-qua  creek  was  at  Dobbs  Ferry.  It  may  be  from  weh- 
quohke,  the  end  of  the  land,  either  as  a boundary  or  from  crossing 
the  river. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY 

Cat-ta-rau-gus  creek  and  lake  are  in  the  town  of  Java. 

Ca-yn-ga  creek  is  partly  in  this  county,  and  flows  toward  Buffalo. 

‘Chi  -nose-heh-geh,  on  the  side  of  the  valley,  is  Morgan’s  name  for 
Warsaw. 

Ga-da'-o  or  Gar-dow^,  hank  in  front,  is  his  name  for  the  Mary 
Jemison  Reservation,  and  Gardeau  was  a nickname  for  her  hus- 
band. She  said  it  was  not  named  from  him,  but  from  a hill  called 
Kautaw  by  the  Senecas,  meaning  up  and  down.  A.  Cusick  defined 
it  muddy  place. 

Ga-da-ges-ga'-o,  fetid  hanks,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Cattaraugus 
creek,  but  this  name  properly  applies  to  the  lake  shore  at  its  mouth. 

Ga-na'-yat  is  his  name  for  Silver  lake  and  outlet.  A.  Gusick  de- 
fined this  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  zsjater. 

Genesee  river  and  its  upper  falls  are  here. 

O-at-ka,  the  opening,  is  Morgan’s  name  for  Allen’s  creek. 

Pe-o'-ri-a  village  is  in  Covington,  having  a western  name. 

Te-car -ese-ta-ne-ont,  place  zoith  a signpost.  Wyoming  village. 

To-na-wan'-da  creek,  swift  running  water. 

Wis'-coy  creek  is  Owaiska,  under  the  hanks.  Derived  from  this 
is  East  Coy  creek,  as  a contrast  in  sound. 

Wy-o'-ming  is  an  introduced  Pennsylvania  name.  Heckewelder 
said  of  the  Susquehanna : “ The  north  branch  they  call  M'chewa- 
misipu,  or  to  shorten  it,  M’chwewormink,  from  which  we  have 
called  it  Wyoming.  The  word  implies,  The  river  on  which  are 
extensive  clear  Hats."’  The  Moravians  usually  wrote  it  Wajomik, 
meaning  great  plains  or  hottoni  lands.  The  Iroquois  name  meant 
the  same,  but  not  the  one  Heckewelder  gave. 

YATES  COUNTY 

Ah-ta'-gweh-da-ga  is  well  represented  by  its  usual  name  of  Flint 
creek.  Atrakwenda  is  the  Cayuga  word  for  flint.  More  exactly 
the  name  is  the  place  zvhere  there  is  dint,  an  important  thing  in 
early  days. 

Can-an-dai'-gna  lake  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  village,  the 
place  chosen  for  a settlement.  As  in  other  cases  the  lake  had  sev- 
eral Indian  names. 

Ge-nun-de'-wah  is  usually  applied  to  Nundawao  in  the  town  of 
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Najjles,  with  a tradition  that  the  Senecas  originated  there.  Hence 
the  name  is  translated  people  of  the  hill.  The  location  is  evidently 
wrong  in  connection  with  the  story,  which  clearly  belongs  to  Bare 
Hill,  on  the  east  shore  of  Canandaigua  lake.  Seaver  tells  the  story 
of  the  great  serpent  there  in  his  account  of  Mary  Jemison,  but  it 
is  well  known  on  all  the  New  York  reservations. 

Ka-shong'  creek  had  many  names  in  the  journals  of  the  Sullivan 
campaign,  or  rather  the  village  destroyed  there  had.  Among  these 
were  Gaghsonghgwa,  Gaghasieanhgwe,  Gaghsiungua,  Kashanquash, 
etc.  The  present  name  has  been  interpreted  the  limb  has  fallen* 

Ke-u'-ka,  boats  drawn  out,  is  now  commonly  applied  to  Crooked 
lake.  The  name  probably  alluded  to  a portage  across  Bluff  point, 
and  differs  little  from  Cayuga  in  its  proper  sound. 

O-go'-ya-ga,  promontory  extending  into  the  lake.  This  also  ap- 
proximates Cayuga  and  Keuka  in  primitive  sound,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  D.  Cusick’s  definition  of  Goiogogh  or  Cayuga,  mountain 
rising  from  the  water. 

The  common  name  of  Seneca  lake  has  already  been  considered. 
It  had  several  others. 

She-nan-wa'-ga  was  a name  given  to  Kashong  in  several  journals 
of  the  Sullivan  campaign,  and  is  distinct  from  those  in  which  the 
present  name  can  be  traced.  In  fact  in  one  it  is  given  as  an  alter- 
nate name. 

GENERAL  NAMES 

NEW  YORK 

There  are  some  names  of  a general  character,  or  which  can  not 
now  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places.  Among  these  are  those 
mentioned  as  villages  of  the  three  principal  Iroquois  clans  in  one 
of  the  condoling  songs,  which  follow  as  given  in  my  Canadian  copy. 
To  the  Turtle  tribe  is  given  Ka-ne-sa-da-keh,  on  the  hillside,  which 
was  long  the  name  of  a village  near  Montreal,  taken  there  by  Mo- 
hawk emigrants.  Other  early  villages  of  this  clan  were  On-kwe-i- 
ye-de,  a person  standing  there,  Wagh-ker-hon,  Ka-hen-doh-hon, 
Tho-gwen-yah  and  Kagh-hi-kwa-ra-ke. 

To  the  Wolf  clan  are  assigned  Kar-he-tyon-ni,  the  broad  woods; 
Ogh-ska-wa-se-ron-hon,  grown  up  to  bushes  again;  Gea-ti-yo,  beau- 
tiful plain;  O-nen-yo-te,  protruding  stone;  Deh-se-ro-kenh,  betzveen 
two  lines;  Degh-ho-hi-jen-ha-ra-kwen,  two  families  in  a long  house. 
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one  at  each  end ; Xe-yo-we-yeii-doiL  drooping  wings,  and  Ogh-re- 
kyon-ny. 

The  lk*ar  clan  have  De-ya-o-kenh,  forks,  usually  of  a river;  Jo- 
non-de-seh,  it  is  a high  hill;  Ots-kwi-ra-ke-ron,  Jry  branches  fallen 
to  the  ground ; and  Ogh-na-we-ron,  the  springs.  Later  villages  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  clan.  These  are  Kar-ha-wen-ra- 
dough,  taken  over  the  woods;  Ka-ra-ken,  white;  De-yoh-he-ro, 
of  rushes  or  dags ; De-yo-swe-ken,  outlet  of  the  river;  and  Ox-den- 
keh,  to  the  old  place.  Some  of  these  names  are  familiar  in  connec- 
tion with  recent  places. 

The  Iroquois  country  was  Akanishionegy,  land  of  the  Konosioni, 
as  mentioned  by  the  Seneca  chief  Canassatego,  not  the  Onondaga 
of  that  name. 

Ha-who-na-o  is  the  Onondaga  name  for  North-  America,  which 
they  thought  a great  island.  Schoolcraft  called  it  A-o-na-o, 

Ka-noo'-no  is  fresh-water  basin,  according  to  Brant- Sero,  who 
called  it  the  name  of  New  York  harbor  in  Mohawk,  thence  applied 
to  the  city  and  State.  Morgan  gave  Ga-no'-no  as  the  Seneca  form, 
hut  said  the  meaning  was  lost.  A.  Cusick  recognized  a reference 
to  water,  but  gave  no  exact  definition.  Bruyas  gave  but  two  Mo- 
hawk ^^ords  approaching  this,  one  of  which  was  gannonna,  to  guard, 
which  might  refer  to  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
The  other  is  gannona,  bottom  of  the  zcater,  like  the  Canadian  defi- 
nition. It  might  also  be  corrupted  from  the  Mohawk  gannhoha  or 
kanhoha,  a door.  This  also  would  be  appropriate  to  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  resembles  the  name  now  used.  • 

I^efore  the  -Revolution  the  Iroquois  called  the  American  party 
was'-to-heh'-no,  people  of  Boston  or  Bostonians,  and  this  is  their 
general  name  for  our  people  still.  The  latter  term  was  much  used 
by  the  loyalists  and  the  Indians  adopted  it.  As  the  Iroquois  had  no 
labials  Wasto  was  their  nearest  approach  to  the  sound  of  Boston. 

After  Sullivan’s  campaign  the  Senecas  called  George  Washing- 
ton Honandaganius,  destroyer  of  tozvns,  and  this  has  been  the  Iro- 
quois name  for  all  the  presidents  since.  The  Oneida  form  is  An-na- 
ta-kau'-yes.  Some  French  governors  had  the  same  name,  and  some 
Seneca  chiefs  were  also  thus  called. 

Zeisberger  gave  the  Onondaga  name  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York 
as  Sgach-nech-ta-tich-roh-ne,  a people  who  came  from  across  the. 
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ivater.  One  of  their  names  for  an  Englishman  was  Tiorhaenska, 
because  they  dwelt  where  the  morning  began;  that  is,  either  in 
England  or  New  England.  A common  name  for  Europeans  was 
Asseroni,  nmkers  of  axes  or  knives. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A few  Pennsylvania  names  are  of  interest  as  relating  in  some  way 
to  New  York.  Ashaagoon,  big  knife  or  sword  is  now  the  Iroquois 
name  for  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  farther  south.  This  was 
first  given  to  Virginia,  and  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  conference  of 
1721 : “Assarigoe,  the  name  of  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  which 

signifys  a Simiter  or  Cutlas,  which  was  given  to  Lord  Howard, 
anno  1684,  from  the  Dutch  word  Hower,  a Cutlas.”  The  Iroquois 
were  fond  of  playing  upon  words,  and  hence  came  the  well  known 
term  of  Long  Knives. 

The  proper  name  for  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  same 
character,  as  mentioned  in  the  same  conference : “ Onas,  which 

signifies  a Pen  in  the  language  of  the  5 Nations,  by  which  name 
they  call  all  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  since  it  was  first  set- 
tled by  William  Penn.”  The  Delawares  used  the  name  of  Miquon, 
with  the  same  meaning,  but  Zeisberger  wrote  it  Migun.  * 

Ach-wick,  brushwood  fishing  place,  is  variously  spelled.  It  was 
the  name  of  a stream  and  early  town  where  the  Iroquois  at  one 
time  kept  a viceroy  or  half  king. 

Boucaloonce  was  also  called  Conawaago  in  1758,  near  the  New 
York  line. 

Casyonding  creek  was  mentioned  as  an  affluent  of  Allegany  river 
in  1791,  and  was  the  Broken  Straw. 

Conewango  creek  was  also  mentioned  that  year. 

Cayantha  or  the  cornfields,  was  Cornplanter’s  town,  apparently 
named  from  him. 

Cheningue'  of  1749  has  been  placed  at  Warren. 

Coaquannock,  grove  of  tall  pine  trees,  is  a name  assigned  to 
Philadelphia. 

Conestoga,  name  of  place  and  Indians,  corrupted  from  Andas- 
toegue',  the  ancient  foes  of  the  Iroquois,  people  of  the  cabin  poles. 

. Doenasadago,  near  Conawago  and  on  Conawago  creek.  Corn- 
planter’s  town  of  Onoghsadago  was  the  same.  Shenango  is  another 
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local  name  at  the  junction  of  Conevvango  creek  and  the  Allegany. 

Diahoga  was  Tioga,  now  Athens.  This  is  from  teyogen,  any- 
thing betureen  two  others,  or,  as  commonly  used,  teihohogen,  forks 
of  a river.  Heckewelder  gave  a very  erroneous  definition  of  the 
word,  saying:  “ Tioga  is  corrupted  from  Tiao'ga,  an  Iroquois  word 
signifying  a gate.  This  name  was  given  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the 
wedge  of  land  lying  within  the  forks  of  the  Tioga  (or  Chemung) 
and  North  Branch — in  passing  which  streams  the  traveler  entered 
their  territory  as  through  a gate.  The  country  south  of  the  forks 
was  Delaware  country.”  The  latter  did  not  own  it,  but  the  Iro- 
quois allowed  them  to  live  there. 

Ga-na-ta-jen-go'-na,  big  town,  was  Zeisberger’s  Onondaga  name 
for  Philadelphia. 

Ginashadgo.  Cornplanter  wrote  from  this  in  1794,  and  it  seems 
an  erroneous  form  of  the  name  of  his  town. 

Goschgoschunk,  mentioned  in  1766,  is  now  Tionesta.  It  seems 
to  mean  ferrying  place. 

Ingaren  was  a Tuscarora  village  destroyed  at  Great  Bend  in 
1779- 

Onochsae,  hollow  mountain,  mentioned  by  Cammerhoff  at  Me- 
hoppen.  The  name  also  occurs  in  New  York,  but  in  their  travels 
the  Iroquois  placed  many  names  in  other  states. 

Osgochgo  was  mentioned  by  Spangenberg  in  his  journey  to  On- 
ondaga in  1745.  It  is  now  Sugar  creek,  and  in  1737  Weiser  called 
it  Oscahu,  the  fierce. 

Ostonwackin  near  the  Ostonage  is  another  of  these  Iroquois 
names,  derived  from  ostenra,  a rock,  one  being  prominent  opposite 
the  Indian  village  at  Montoursville.  Often  written  Otstonwackin. 

Panawakee  or  Ganawaca  was  a Seneca  town  north  of  Tionesta 
in  1766.  The  latter  form  is  the  correct  one,  referring  to  rapids. 

Paghsekacunk  was  6 miles  below  Tioga  in  1757.  It  was  far  above 
that  place  in  1766. 

Quequenakee,  place  of  long  pines,  is  Heckewelder’s  name  for 
Philadelphia. 

“Scahandowana  alias  Wioming,”  was  mentioned  in  1755.  The 
first  is  the  Iroquois  name,  meaning  great  plains. 

Senexe  was  the  Iroquois  name  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 
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Slicshesquin,  a Delaware  town  below  Tioga,  destroyed  in  1778.  ' 
It  has  been  called  Calabash  towil,  the  word  meaning  the  gourd 
used  for  rattles. 

Shanwkin,  now  Sunbury,  was  a noted  place  and  the  seat  of  the 
Iroquois  viceroy  Shikellimy.  This  was  his  Delaware  name.  Sha- 
mokin  is  derived  from  the  Delaware  schachamekhau,  eel  stream. 

“ Tsanogh  alias  Shamokin  ” was  mentioned  in  1755.  It  was  also 
called  Tsinaghsee,  which  was  its  Iroquois  name. 

Tenachshagouclitongu,  burnt  house,  is  a name  for  O^Beal’s 
(Gornplanter’s)  town  in  1794. 

Tenkghanacke  was  as  far  above  Wyoming  as  Fort  Allen  was 
below.  Tunkhannock. 

Tschochniade  was  the  Iroquois  name  for  Juniata  river  in  1752. 

Washinta  was  the  falls  on  the  Susquehanna  to  which  the  Onon- 
dagas  and  Cayugas  extended  the  protection  of  New  York  in  1684. 
This  is  a contraction  of  Tawasentha,  the  Mohawk  word  for  water- 
fall 

Wyalnsing,  home  of  the  old  warrior.  Luken  defines  it  “ Ye  Great 
Big  Old  Man’s  creek,  or  Old  Man’s  town.”  Reichel  said  that 
M’chwihilusing  signified  the  place  of  the  hoary  veteran,  from  mihi- 
lusis,  an  old  man.  A noted  mission.  The  Iroquois  called  it  Gahon- 
toto,  to  lift  the  canoe  at  the  falls  there. 

Yoghroonwago,  a Seneca  town  destroyed  in  I779>  Brodhead. 

Pennsylvania  Indian  names  have  had  much  attention,  and  as 
much  of  the  province  was  subject  to  the  New  York  Iroquois  after 
1675,  their  local  names  abound. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Absecom,  a beach  16  miles  southwest  of  Little  Egg  Harbor. 
Schoolcraft  derived  this  from  wabisee,  a szmn,  and  ong,  place. 

Acquackinac  was  an  Indian  town  on  the  Passaic,  10  miles  north 
of  Newark.  Schoolcraft’s  fanciful  derivation  was  from  aco,  a limit, 
misquak,  red  cedar,  and  auk,  stump  of  a tree. 

Ahasimus  was  opposite  New  York,  and  was  sold  in  1630.  A 
tract  north  of  this  and  reaching  to  Hoboken  was  sold  the  same  year. 

Amboy,  from  emboli,  a place  resembling  a bowl  or  bottle,  ac- 
cording to  Heckewelder. 

Apopalyck  was  a name  of  Communipaw  in  1649. 
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- Arissheck  was  Panins  Hook,  now  Jersey  City.  The  island  called 
Aressick,  in  New  Jersey,  was  sold  in  1630. 

Arromsinck  was  sold  by  the  Newesingh  Indians  in  1663. 

Epating,  in  the  rear  of  Jersey  City,  is  from  ishpa,  high,  and  ink, 
place.  Rnttenber  makes  this  Ishpatink  or  Espating,  a high  place, 
applied  to  Snake  Hill. 

Gamonepa,  the  original  of  Communipaw,  was  mentioned  in  1660, 
and  was  called  Gemoenepa  in  1674.  It  may  be  derived  from  che- 
mann,  a canoe. 

Hackinsack  or  Ackkinkashacky  is  defined  by  Rnttenber  as  the 
stream  that  unites  urith  another  in  low  level  ground.  Its  chief  was 
mentioned  in  1655  and  1660,  and  the  people  earlier. 

Hackingh,  opposite  New  York,  was  sold  with  Hobocan  in  1630, 
and  Rnttenber  unites  them  as  Hoboken-hacking. 

Haqneqnennnck  or  Aqnackanonk  was  at  Patterson. 

Hobocan,  now  Hoboken,  was  sold  in  1630.  The  name  is  usually 
referred  to  tobacco  pipes,  but  means  something  crooked  or  bent. 
Hence  Rnttenber  thought  it  might  here  be  defined  as  crooked  shores, 
Schoolcraft  said  there  was  a prominent  Dutch  family  of  this  name 
in  Amsterdam  in  colonial  days,  bnt  it  is  clearly  an  Indian  name.  . 

Mankackkewachky  is  a name  for  Raritan  Great  Meadows. 

Mingaghqne  was  a Dutch  village  in  Bergen  in  1674. 

Naosh,  point  surpassing  all  others,  is  Schoolcraft’s  name  for 
Sandy  Hook.  ' • 

Narowatkongh  was  sold  by  the  Newesingh  Indians  in  1663. 

Passaic  is  from  pakhsajek,  a valley. 

Pemrepogh,  a Dntch  village  in  Bergen  in  1674. 

Pompton,  crooked  mouth,  is  thus  defined  by  Rnttenber,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  Ringwood  and  Ramapo  flow  into  the  Pompton. 

Potpocka  or  Ramspook,  according  to  Rnttenber,  is  a river  zvhich 
empties  into  a number  of  round  ponds. 

Raritan  is  a forked  river,  according  to  Rnttenber.  The  Raritans 
once  lived  at  Wiqnaeskeck,  and  had  no  chief  in  1649.  They  aban- 
doned their  later  lands  because  of  floods  and  enemies. 

Sankhicans,  hre  zvorkers,  were  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  New 
York  bay. 

The  Dntch  were  called  Schwonnack,  people  of  the  salt  water,  in 
1655.  Their  Iroquois  name  was  Aseronni,  ax  makers. 
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Sheyickbi  was  a Delaware  name  for  most  of  New  Jersey.  Hecke- 
welder  gave  this  as  Schiechpi,  Hat  land  bordering  on  the  sea,  or 
marshes. 

Totama,  for  Passaic  falls,  according  to  Rnttenber,  was  to  sink 
or  be  forced  down  by  the  weight  of  water. 

Wachtung,  mountain.  A range  of  hills  12  miles  west  of  the 
Hudson. 

Weehawken,  rows  of  trees,  with  some  reference  to  the  Palisades. 

CANADA 

It  seems  well  to  note  a few  Canadian  names  bordering  on  New 
York  or  connected  with  its  history,  omitting  some  already  men- 
tioned. 

A-ga-rit-kwas  was  an  Iroquois  name  for  the  Hurons. 

At-ti-gou-an-ton  has  been  applied  to  Lake  Huron,  but  is  a national 
name. 

Ca-na-ga-ri-ar-chi-o  was  the  abandoned  Huron  country,  north 
of  Lake  Erie,  called  Cahiquage  or  Sweege  in  1701. 

Ca-nes-se-da-ge  was  an  Iroquois  settlement  near  Montreal  in 
1699,  called  Canassadage,  a castle  of  praying  Indians  in  1700.  Stod- 
dert  wrote  it  Conasadagah  in  1750.  It  is  usually  rendered  side 
hill,  but  is  capable  of  other  definitions. 

• Caugh-na-wa-ga,  at  the  rapids,  was  another  Mohawk  village  near 
the  last.  The  name  was  carried  from  New  York  and  was  applied 
to  the  Indians  living  there. 

De-se-ron-to,  the  lightning  has  struck,  a place  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Quinte',  called  after  a Mohawk  chief,  once  a great 
warrior. 

De-tyo-de-nonh-sak-donh,  the  curved  building,  is  St  Catharine. 

Ga-nan-o'-que  in  1695  was  mentioned  as  ‘‘  Gannanokouy,  six 
leagues  from  Fort  Frontenac.”  It  has  been  interpreted  zvild  po- 
tatoes, and  also  rendered  Kahnonnokwen,  meadow  rising  out  of  the 
water. 

Ga-na-ta-ches-ki-a-gon,  a Cayuga  village  near  Port  Hope  in 
1671,  but  some  place  it  near  Bowmansville. 

Ga-ne-i-ous,  a Cayuga  town  of  1673,  retains  its  name. 

Ga-noun-kou-es-not,  and  Ka-nou-en-es-go  were  islands  at  Fron- 
tenac  in  1674. 
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Ga-nu-as'-ke,  a Cayuga  village  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  the  River  Trent,  was  called  Ganeraske  in  1673. 

Hah-wen-da-ger-ha  was  a name  the  Mohawks  applied  to  the 
Hurons  after  their  overthrow,  because  they  sought  refuge  on  islands. 
This  is  derived  from  gahwendo,  an  island. 

Hoch-e-la'-ga,  the  name  by  which  Cartier  designated  a town  on 
the  island  of  Montreal.  It  is  an  Iroquois  word,  and  Hough  sug- 
gested its  derivation  from  Oserake,  a heaver  dam.  Atsaroguan,  the 
noise  of  many  who  are  talking,  is  quite  as  near  as  this,  and  might 
refer  to  the  voice  of  the  people  or  the  roar  of  the  rapids,  but  both 
words  are  conjectural. 

Iroquois  or  Richelieu  river  had  the  first  name  because  the  Mo- 
hawks invaded  Canada  by  this  stream. 

Ka-nack-ta-neng  is  a book  imprint  for  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains  near  Montreal. 

Ka-na-ti-och-ta-ge,  a place  where  some  Dowaganhaes  settled  in 
1700,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  near  the  Senecas. 

Kat-si-da-gweh-ni-yoh,  principal  council  dre.  This  is  the  Cana- 
dian Onondaga  name  for  Ottawa  city. 

Ke-be-nong  is  the  imprint  for  Quebec  in  Chippewa. 

Ken-te  or  Quinte'  was  a Cayuga  town  of  1673,  12  leagues  from 
Ganeraske,  and  probably  on  or  near  the  site  of  Nappane. 

Mis-si-sau'-ga.  De  la  Potherie  derived  this  from  missi,  several, 
and  sakis,  months  of  rivers,  which  is  nearly  correct.  Others  make 
it  from  missi,  great,  and  sakiegun,  lake. 

Mo-ni-ang  is  the  imprint  for  Montreal  in  the  Nipissing  dialect. 

O-dish-kua-gu-ma,  people  at  the  end  of  the  water,  is  the  Ojibwa 
name  for  the  Algonquins  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  near 
Montreal. 

Oh-ron-wa-gonh,  in  the  valley,  is  Hamilton.  As  an  imprint  it 
appears  as  Oghroewakouh  and  Oghronwakon. 

O-non-di-o  was  the  name  for  the  French  governor,  and  from 
this  Onontioke  appears  as  an  imprint  for  Paris. 

O-pish-ti-ko-i-ats  is  the  imprint  for  Quebec  in  Montagnais. 

O-tin-a-o-wat-wa  was  an  Iroquois  village  near  Burlington  bay,; 
visited  by  La  Salle  in  1669,  but  Gallinee’s  journal  places  it  at 
Grand  river. 
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Skan-ya-da-ra-ti-ha,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  is  a general 
name  for  Europe,  applied  to  England  in  Canada. 

Ta-ne-wa-wa,  Iroquois  village  near  Westover,  Ontario,  visited 
by  Gallinee. 

Tcho-jach-ni-age  was  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  near 
the  Senecas. 

Te-gi-a-ton-ta-ri-gon,  two  rivers  which  reunite.  Early  name  for 
Quebec. 

Te-i-o-ta-gi,  Tiohtiaki  and  Tiohtake  are  book  imprints  for  Mon- 
treal. 

Tha-na-went-ha-go"-weh,  great  stream  falling.  Canadian  Onon- 
daga name  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Ti-och-ti-a-ge,  Iroquois  name  for  Quebec  in  Cammerhoff’s  jour- 
nal, and  thence  Tiochtiagega  for  Frenchmen.  It  should  be 
Montreal. 

T’kah-eh-da-donk,  land  barrier  before  the  entrance,  Canadian 
Onondaga  name  for  Hamilton. 

To-ne-qui-gon  creek  near  Fort  Frontenac  on  Sauthier’s  map. 

To-ronto  or  Tarento  was  a French  post  in  1687,  and  the  portage 
of  Taronto  ” appeared. 

Tsi-ka-na-da-he-reh,  property  on  a hill,  is  Braiitford. 

Tsit-ka-na-joh,  floating  kettle  {money),  is  Ottawa. 

Ty-on-yonh-ho-genh,  at  the  forks.  Paris,  Ontario. 

Un-non-wa-rot-she-ra-ko-yon-neh,  at  the  old  hut.  Dundas. 

, Wa-wi-yat-a-nong  or  Wyastenong  is  the  Ottawa  book  imprint  for 
Detroit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

New  Itngland  names  have  little  to  do  with  New  York  Indian 
history.  The  Iroquois  had  names  for  their  foes  there,  but  not  many 
for  places.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  Wastok  appears  as  the 
imprint  for  Boston  in  a little  Seneca  book  published  by  the  Rev. 
Asher  Wright  in  1836.  To  this  name  is  added  tadinageh,  they  live 
far  away.  There  is  also  the  imprint  of  Mushauwomuk  on  an 
Algonquin  book,  for  the  same  place,  this  being  an  early  name  for 
Boston,  afterward  contracted  to  Shawmnt,  and  meaning  he  goes  by 
boat. 

A Mohawk  book  of  1813  has  the  imprint  of  Skanentgraksenge 
for  Burlington,  Vt.  Several  Canadian  imprints  have  been  given. 
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Among  western  names  the  Algonquins  called  Detroit  Wawyach- 
tenok,  and  the  Iroquois  termed  it  Tiughsaghrondy,  both  meaning 
place  of  turning,  or  turned  channel. 

Aragiske  was  a name  for  Virginia  in  1686,  but  it  was  best  known 
officially  as  Asaregowa,  big  sivord.  The  Delawares  also  called  the 
Virginians  Mechanschiton,  long  knives. 

The  Iroquois  called  Roanoke  river  Konentcheneke. 

Joquokranaegare  was  an  official  name  for  Maryland,  used  by 
them. 

The  Iroquois  called  the  Potomac  Kahongoronton,  which  might 
mean  to  turn  the  canoe.  Heckewelder  defines  Potomac,  they  are 
approaching  by  water,  or  in  a canoe. 

Rather  strangely  he  made  the  Mississippi,  which  is  the  great 
river,  a derivation  from  Namaesi  Sipu,  hsh  river.  In  1750  Cam- 
merhoff  was  told  that  the  Iroquois  called  it  Zinotarista.  D.  Cusick 
said  it  “ was  named  Ouau-we-yo-ka,  i.  e.  a principal  stream,  now 
Mississippi.”  He  made  this  Onauweyoka  afterward,  and  this  is 
better.  Such  errors  are  natural  and  frequent. 
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ADDITIONAL  NAMES 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 

Ga-nyehs-sta-a-geh,  the  hill  of  chestnuts,  according  to  Chief  Corn- 
planter  is  the  Seneca  name  for  Perrysburg. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY 

Dyoh-ge-oh-ja-eh,  grassy  place,  is  Cornplanter’s  name  for  Irving. 
Irving  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek  and  when  first 
known  to  white  men  was  a grassy  plain  where  deer  in  great  num- 
bers fed. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

Saranac.  Some  Abenakis  derive  this  from  Salonack,  sumac 
buds,  but  this  is  doubtful.  More  probably  it  is  a corruption  of 
S’nhalo'nek  mouth  of  a river. 

Sen-hah-lo-ne.  The  name  given  by  Sabattis  as  the  original  of 
Saranac  is  more  exactly  S’nhalo'nek  entrance  of  a river  into  a lake. 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Dyo-a-his-tah,  place  of  a depot,  is  the  Seneca  name  for  Angola. 

Dyo-ne-ga-de-gus,  burning  water,  is  the  Seneca  for  the  mouth 
of  Big  Indian  or  Burning  Spring  creek.  The  name  is  so  given  be- 
cause of  the  fissure  from  which  a stream  of  natural  gas  issues  and 
bubbles  through  the  water.  Burning  Spring  is  an  important  land- 
mark on  the  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservation. 

Hey-ya-a-doh,  where  all  roads  .meet,  is  Cornplanter’s  name  and 
definition  for  North  Collins. 
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Ka-oh-dot,  standing  pole,  is  the  Seneca  name  for  Brant  Center, 
in  allusion  to  the  tall  liberty  pole  which  once  stood  in  the  public 
square. 

You-a-goh,  place  of  the  hollow,  is  Taylor  Hollow,  an  old  settle- 
ment near  Collins. 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

Wahepartenie.  Wawobadenik,  zohite  mountains,  is  the  Abenaki 
name  for  Mt  Marcy  and  perhaps  neighboring  peaks. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Ki-was-sa  lake  at  Saranac  Lake  village.  This  means  a new  tvord, 
but  may  have  been  intended  for  another  similar  word  meaning  a 
new  boat. 

O-see-tah  lake,  gray  unllows.  This  is  a new  name  for  an  expanse 
of  water  below  Lower  Saranac  lake. 

Po-kui-zas-ne  is  an  Abenaki  name  for  the  Saint  Regis  reservation, 
probably  a corruption  of  the  Iroquois  word.  Sabattis  however, 
said  it  meant  half  shriek,  in  allusion  to  battles  there. 

Po-kui-zas-ne-ne-pes  is  a similar  name  for  Saint  Regis  lake  and 
a variant  of  the  name  above. 

Wa-sa-ba-gak,  clear  water,  is  the  Abenaki  name  for  Lake  Clear. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 

Muk-wa-kwo-ga-mak,  literally  bog  lake,  is  the  term  for  a pond  of 
that  name. 

Ni-gi-ta-wo-ga-mak  is  the  Abenaki  equivalent  of  Forked  lake, 

Pa-pol-po-ga-mak,  deceptwe  lake,  from  the  many  bays  in  Ra> 
quette  lake. 

Pas-kan-ga-sik-ma,  side  or  branch  pond.  Little  Tnpper  lake. 

Pa-te-gwo-ga-mak,  Bog  lake  with  the  same  meaning. 

Pa-te-gwo-ga-ma-sik,  an  Abenaki  name  for  Round  pond. 

Wi-lo-wi  wa-jo-i  ne-pes,  is  the  Abenaki  equivalent  for  Blue 
Mountain  lake. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Gar-no-gwe-yoh  was  a name  for  Onondaga  lake  given  to  A,  B. 
Street  by  an  Onondaga  chief  in  1847. 

Oh-jees-twa-ya-na  is  Clark’s  name  for  the  upper  part  of  Butter- 
nut creek.  It  suggests  Gis-twi-ah-na  at  Onondaga  valley. 
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( )ost-sta-ha-kali-hen-tah,  hole  in  the  rock.  'I'liis  is  a cave  at  the 
quarry,  commonly  called' the  C'at  Mole.  It  is  the  traditional  place 
for  killing-  and  burying  witches. 

Te-wah-hah-sa,  road  comes  right  across.  Bear  mountain  west  of 
CardifT. 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

Sa-wan-ock  was  a tract  which  the  people  of  New  Paltz  were 
• allowed  to  purchase  in  1683. 
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Charlevoix  . History  and  General  Descrip- 

tion of  New  France;  ed.  by  J.  G.  Shea.  N.  Y. 
1900. 

X,  de  Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  de.  Journal  of  a Voyage, 
to  North  America;  tr.  from  the  French.  I.ond. 
i/6r. 

Chase,  J.  Wickham.  Southold  Town  Records. 
N.  Y.  1882. 
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Clark  J.  S. 

Clark,  J.  V.  H. 

Clinton 

Colden 

Conover 

.Coyne 

Cuoq 

Cusick,  Rev.  A. 
Cusick,  D. 

Dayton 

Delawares 
De  Schweinitz 
Doty 
Dunlop 

Dwight 

Eager 

Fillmore 


Clark,  John  S.  Notes  on  Journals  of  Sullivan's 
Campaign.  Auburn  1887. 

A Study  of  the  Word  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. Arch.  Rep't.  Toronto  1899. 

Clark,  J.  V.  H.  Onondaga;  or  Reminiscences  of 
Earlier  and  T>ater  Times.  Syracuse  1849. 
Clinton,  George.  Public*  Papers.  Albany  1900. 
Colden,  Cadwallader.  hlistory  of  Five  Indian 
Nations  of  Canada.  Lond.  1755. 

■ State  of  the  Lands  in  the  Province  of 

New  York  in  1732.  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  i:  383, 
Conover,  George  S.  Journals  of  the  Military 
Expedition  of  Major-General  Sullivan  against 
the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  in  1779.  Auburn 
1887. 

Seneca  Villages.  Geneva,  N.  Y.  1889. 

Various  pamphlets. 

Coyne,  James  H.  Exploration  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  including  Galinee’s  Narrative,  1669-70. 
Toronto  1903. 

Cuoq,  Rev.  Jean-Andre.  Lexique  de  la  Langue 
Iroquoise.  Montreal  1882. 

Cusick,  Rev.  Albert  (Sa-go-na-qua-de).  Onon- 
daga Interpreter. 

Cusick,  David.  Sketches  of  Ancient  History  of 
the  Six  Nations.  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  1827. 

Also  in  Beauchamp’s  Iroquois  Trail  and  1-choolcraft’s  Ab- 
original Archives. 

Dayton,  Gen.  Elias.  Journal  of  Captain  Dayton 
on  an  Expedition  to  Detroit  in  1764.  N.  J 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  Newark  1864. 

Delawares.  Their  Statement  at  Buffalo  in  1884. 

Buffalo  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.  Buffalo  1885. 

De  Schweinitz,  Edmund.  Life  and  Times  of 
David  Zeisberger.  Phila.  1870. 

Doty,  L.  Lr-  History  of  Livingston  County. 
Geneseo  1876. 

Dunlop,  William.  History  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, Province  of  New  York  and  State  of  New 
York.  New  York  1839. 

Dwight,  Timothy.  Travels  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  New  Haven  1822. 

Eager,  Samuel  W.  Outline  History  of  Orange 
County.  Newburgh  1847. 

Fillmore,  Millard.  The  Name  of  Buffalo.  Buf. 
Hist.  Soc.  Trans.  1879. 

Flint,  Martha  Bockee.  Early  Long  Island. 
N.  Y.  1896. 
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Freeland 

French 

Galinee 

Gallatin 

Gatschet 

Gay 

Gordon 

Green 

Greenhalgh 

Hale 

Halsey 

Hammond 

Harris,  G.  H. 


Harris,  W.  R. 
Hautting 
Hazeltine 
Heckewelder 

Hennepin 

Hewitt 

Hicks 


Freeland,  Daniel  N.  Chronicles  of  Monroe  in 
the  Olden  Time.  N.  Y.  1898. 

French,  J.  H.  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Syracuse  i860. 

Galinee,  De  Brehant  de.  Cequi  s'est  passe  dc 
plus  remarquable  dans  le  Voyage  de  Mm.  Dol- 
Her  et  Galinee  (1669-1670).  Toronto  1903. 
Gallatin,  Albert  S.  Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States.  Am.  Ant.  Soc. 
Cambridge  1830. 

Gatschet,  Albert  S.  The  Name  of  Chautauqua. 

Glen  Echo.  Chautauqua  1891. 

Gay,  W.  B.  Historical  Gazetteer  of  Tioga 
County.  1887. 

Gordon,  Thomas.  Indian  Names  in  New  Jersey. 
New  York  1844.  (Barber  & Howe) 

Green,  A.  B.  History  of  Rockland  County. 
N.  Y.  1884. 

Greenhalgh,  Wentworth,  Documentary  History 
of  New  York.  v.  i.  Albany  1856. 

Hale,  Horatio.  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites.  Phila. 
1883. 

Halsey,  Francis  W.  The  Old  New  York  Fron- 
tier. N.  Y.  1901. 

Hammond,  Mrs  L.  M.  History  of  Madison 
County.  Syracuse  1872. 

Harris,  George  H.  Local  Seneca  Names. 
Rochester  1888. 

Aboriginal  Occupation  of  the  Lower 

Genesee  County.  Rochester  1884. 

Root  Foods  of  the  Seneca  Indians. 

Roch.  Acad.  Sci.  1891. 

Harris,  William  R.  The  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  Toronto  1895. 

Hautting,  Isaac.  History  of  Little  Nine  Part- 
ners. Amenia,  N.  Y.  1897. 

Hazeltine,  Gilbert  W.  Early  History  of  the 
Town  of  Fllicott.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  1887. 
Heckewelder,  J.  G.  E.  History,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations  who  once  In- 
habited Pennsylvania.  Memoir,  v.  12.  Phila. 
1876. 

Hennepin,  Louis.  (Quoted  by  Dean  Harris,  as 
above) 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.  Etymology  of  the  Word  Iro- 
quois. Am.  Anthropologist.  Washington  1888. 
Hicks,  Benjamin  D.  Records  of  the  Towns  of 
North  and  South  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  1896. 
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Hoffman 

Holden 

Hough 


Irving 

James 
Johnson,  E. 
Johnson,  G. 

Johnson,  Sir  W. 

Jones 

Ketchum 

Lahontan 
Lanman 
La  Salle 
Loskiel  ^ 

Lossing 

Lathrop 

Lukens 


Hoffman,  Charles  F.  Vigil  of  l‘'aith.  l^d.  4. 

N.  Y.  1845. 

Holden,  A.  W.  IIist<^)ry  of  the  Town  of  Qiienis- 
hury.  Albany  1874. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.  History  of  St  Lawrence  and 
b'ranklin  Counties.  Albany  1853. 

History  of  Jefferson  County.  Albany 

i^54- 

Indian  Problem,  or  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Indian  Problem.  .M- 
bany  1889. 

Irving,  Washington.  History  of  New  York  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker. 

Many  editions. 

James,  Edwin.  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and 
Adventures  of  John  Tanner.  N.  Y.  1830. 

Johnson,  Elias.  Legends,  Traditions  and  Laws 
of  the  Iroquois.  T.ockport  i88i. 

Johnson,  Guy.  Map  of  the  Country  of  the  Six 
Nations  in  1771.  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.  v.  4.  . .'Al- 
bany 1851. 

Johnson,  Sir  William.  Letter  to  .'\rthur  Lee. 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.  V.  4. 

Jones,  Pomroy.  Annals  and  Recollections  of 
Oneida  County.  Rome,  N.  Y.  1854.. 

Ketchum,  William.  An  Authentic  and  Complete 
History  of  Buffalo,  better  known  as  Buffalo 
and  the  Senecas.  Buffalo  1864. 

The  Name  of  Buffalo.  Buf.  Hist.  Soc. 

1879. 

Lahontan,  A.  L.  de  D.  New  Voyages  to  North 
America.  Lond.  1735. 

Lanman,  Charles.  Red  Book  of  Michigan.  De- 
troit 1871. 

La  Salle,  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  de.  Journal  in 
Historical  Magazine,  1861. 

Loskiel,  G.  H.  History  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethern  among  the  Indians  in  North 
America;  tr.  by  C.  I.  Latrobe.  Lond.  1794. 

Lossing,  Bensen  F.  Book  of  the  Hudson.  Troy. 
N.  Y.  1886. 

Lathrop,  Samuel  K.  Life  of  Samuel  Kirkland, 
Missionary  to  the  Indians.  Boston  1864. 

Lukens,  Jesse.  Survey  of  Lands  on  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  in  1774.  Notes  and  Queries,  1900, 

Macauley,  James.  Natural,  Statistical  and  Civil 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany 
1829. 


Macauley 
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Mailman 

Marshall 

Masten 

Maxwell 

Morgan 

Moulton 

N,  Hampshire  Grants 
O’Callaghan 


Palmer 
Parker,  A.  C. 
Parker,  R. 
Pearson 
Pelletreau 

Pickering 

Pilling 


Mailman,  Rev.  Jacob.  Historical  Papers  on 
Shelter  Island  and  its  Presbyterian  Church. 
N.  Y.  1869. 

Marshall,  Orsamus  H.  Narrative  of  the  Expe* 
dition  of  the  Marquis  dc  Nonville  against  the 
Senecas  in  t68/.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections. 
N.  Y.  1848. 

The  Niagara  Frontier.  Buflfalo  1865. 

De  Celoron’s  Expedition  to  the  Ohio 

in  1749.  Mag.  Am.  Hist.  1878. 

Masten,  Arthur  H.  History  of  Cohoes.  Albany 
1877. 

Maxwell,  Thomas.  Indian  Names  in  Western 
New  York.  In  Schoolcraft’s  Aboriginal  Ar- 
chives. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.  League  of  the  Ho-de-no- 
sau-nee,  or  Iroquois.  Rochester  1851. 

Moulton,  Joseph  W.  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  pt  2,  with  map  of  Rensselaerwyck. 
N.  Y.  1826. 

New  Hampshire  Grants,  Map  of.  N.  Y.  Doc 
Hist.  V.  4. 

O’Callaghan,  E.  B.  ed.  Documentary  Histor}'  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  .\lbany  1849-51. 

Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial 

History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany 

1856-87.  ■ 

Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts  in 

the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  .State.  Albany 
1865-66. 

Calendar  of  Historical  Manuscripts  re- 
lating to  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Albany 
1868. 

Palmer,  Peter  S.  History  of  Lake  Champlain. 
N.  Y. 

Parker,  Arthur  C. 

(Ga-wa-so-wa-neh).  State  Archeologist. 

Parker,  Robert.  Journal  of  Campaign  of  1779. 

Pa.  Mag.  Hist.  & Riog.  Phila.  1903. 

Pearson,  Jonathan.  Early  Records  of  the  City 
mi  l County  of  Albany,  etc.  .Albany  1869. 
P:lletreau,  Wm.  S.  Records  of  the  fTown  of 
Smithtown.  Huntington,  N.  Y.  1898. 

History  of  Putnam  County.  Phila.  1886. 

Pickering,  Col.  Timothy.  Quoted  in  History  of 
New  York  by  Yates  and  Moulton.  N.  Y.  1824. 
Pilling,  James  C.  Bibliography  of  the  Troquoian 
Languages.  Washington  i888. 
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Pouchot 


Powell,  G.  R. 
Powell,  J.  W. 
Pownall 
Proctor 


Re-interment 

Reid 

Relations 

Ross 

Ruttenber 

Sauthier 

Scharf 

Schoolcraft 


Schuyler 

Scott 

Seaver 

Shea 


Shonnar^ 


Simms 


Pouchot,  M.  — Memoirs  upon  the  Late  War  in 
North  America  between  the  English  and  the 
I'Yench,  i755~6o;  ed.  by  F.  B.  Hough.  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.  1866. 

Powell,  George  R.  Early  History  of  Southamp- 
ton. Albany  1887. 

Powell,  J.  W.  Name  of  Cowanesque.  History 
of  Tioga  County,  Pa.  Harrisburg  1897. 
Pownall,  Thomas.  The  Administration  of  the 
Colonies.  Lond.  Ed.  3.  1766. 

Proctor,  Col.  Thomas.  Journal  of  1791.  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives.  New  ser.  v.  4.  Phila.  1852-56. 

Also  in  Ketchum’s  Buffalo  and  the  Senecas. 

Re-interment  of  Red  Jacket.  Buf.  Hist.  Soc 
Trans.  Buffalo  1885. 

Reid,  W.  Max.  Mohawk  Valley.  N.  Y.  1901. 
Relations  des  Jesuites.  Quebec  1858. 

Ross,  Peter.  History  of  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 
1903. 

Ruttenber,  Edward  M.  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  Hudson’s  River.  Albany  1872. 
Sauthier’s  Map  of  1779.  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.  v.  i 
Scharf,  Thomas.  History  of  Westchester 
County.  Phila.  1886. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.  Information  respecting 
the  History,  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
United  States;  commonly  known  as  Aboriginal 
Archives.  Phila.  1854-55.  v.  4,  5. 

Comments,  Philological  and  Historical, 

on  the  Aboriginal  Terminolog}'^  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  N.  Y.  1845. 

^ Notes  on  the  Iroquois.  N.  Y.  1847. 

Red  Race  of  America.  N.  Y.  1847. 

Schuyler,  Capt.  John.  Journal  of  1690.  N.  J. 

Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Newark  1847. 

Scott,  Rev.  Charles.  In  Ruttenber’s  Indian  Tribes. 
Seaver,  James  E.  Deh-he-wa-mis:  Life  of  Mary 
Jemison.  Auburn  1856. 

Shea,  John  G.  French- Onondaga  Dictionary. 
N.  Y.  i860. 

Indian  Names.  Hist.  Mag.  i ser.  v.  10. 

Morrisiana  1866. 

Shonnard,  Frederic,  & W.  Spooner.  History  of 

Westchester  County.  Names  by  Tooker. 
N.  Y.  1900. 

Simms,  Jeptha  R.  Three  Castles  of  the  Mohawk 
Indians.  Hist.  Mag.  2 ser.  Morrisiana  1867 

Indian  Names  in  Volume  i;  third 

series  of  the  same,  1872-73. 
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Smith,  H.  P. 
Smith,  P.  H. 
Spafford 
Spangenberg 

Stickney 

Stiles 

Stone 

Street 

Strong 

Sylvester 

Thompson 

Tooker 


History  of  Schoharie  County.  Albany 

1845. 

Smith,  H.  P.  History  of  Essex  County.  Syra- 
cuse 1885. 

Smith,  P.  H.  General  History  of  Dutchess 
County.  Pawling,  N.  Y,  1877. 

Spafford,  Horatio  G.  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Albany  1813,  1834. 

Spangenberg,  A.  G.  Notes  on  Travel  to  Onon- 
daga in  1745.  Pa.  Mag.  Hist.  & Biog.  Phila. 

1878-79. 

Stickney,  Charles  E.  History  of  the  Minisink 
Region.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  1867. 

Stiles,  Henry  M.  History  of  Kings  County. 
N.  Y.  1884. 

— History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  Al- 

bany 1869. 

Stone,  William  L.  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  Bart.  Albany  1865. 

Street,  Charles  R.  Town  Records  of  Hunting- 
ton.  Huntington  1887. 

Strong,  N.  T.  Name  of  Buffalo.  Buf.  Hist.  Soc. 
Trans.  Buffalo  1879. 

Sylvester,  Nathaniel  B.  Historical  Sketches  of 
Northern  New  York.  Troy  1877. 

History  of  Ulster  County.  Phila.  1880. 

Thompson,  Benjamin  F.  Indian  Names  on  Long 
Island.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  N.  Y.  1848-54. 

Tooker,  W.  W.  Indian  Geographical  Names  on 
Long  Island.  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac. 
1888. 

Indian  Place  Names  on  Long  Island. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac.  1889-90. 

Indian  Place  Names  in  Records  of 

Easthampton.  Sag  Harbor  1889. 

Some  Indian  Place  Names  on  Long 

Island,  N.  Y.  and  their  Correspondences  in 
Virginia.  Mag.  of  New  Eng.  Hist.  Newport 
1891. 

Analysis  of  the  Claims  of  Southold, 

etc.;  in  same  journal.  1892. 

Brooklyn  Indian  Names.  Brooklyn 

Daily  Eagle  Almanac.  1893. 

Indian  Names  in  Shonnard’s  History 

of  Westchester.  1900. 
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T rumbull 


Van  der  Donck 

Weiser 

Williams 

Wilson 

Winne 

Wood 

Yates  & Moulton 
Zeisberger 


Trumbull,  J.  H.  Indian  Local  Names  Derived 
from  Plants.  Mag.  Am.  Mist.  v.  1. 

Naf.ck  Dictionary.  Washington  1903. 

Composition  of  Indian  Geographical 

Names.  Ct.  Mist.  Soc.  Coll.  v.  2. 

Van  der  Donck,  Adriaen.  Description  of  the 
New  Netherland.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  1841. 
Weiser,  Conrad.  Journal  of  a Journey  to  Onon- 
daga, 1737-  Arch,  of  Abor.  Knowledge.  Phila. 
Williams,  Roger.  Key  into  the  Language  of 
America.  Narr.  Club  Pub.  Providence  1866. 
Wilson,  James  G.  Arent  Van  Curler  and  his 
Journal  of  1634-35.  Washington  1896. 

Winne,  Peter,  /n  Calendar  of  Historical  Manu- 
scripts. -Albany  1865. 

Wood,  Silas.  A Sketch  of  the  First  Settlement 
. . . of  Long  Island.  P>rooklyn  1828. 

Yates  & Moulton.  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  N.  Y.  1824. 

Zeisberger,  David.  Journals  in  New  York, 

1753-67- 

-Mss. 

Indian  Dictionary  — English,  German, 

Iroquois,  etc.  Cambridge  1887. 

Essay  of  an  Onondaga  Grammar.  Pa 

Mag.  of  Hist.  & Biog.  Phila.  1889. 


INDEX 


Abie,  128 

Aboriginal  names,  difficulties  in 
termining,  7-8. 

Absecom,  262. 

AcabonaC  Harbor,  209. 
Acatamunk.  210. 

Acavvaisic,  46,  48. 

Acawanuck,.  46. 

Accaponack,  209. 

Accobanke,  209. 

Accombomack,  209. 
Accombomuck,  209. 

Accopogue,  210. 

Achkinkehacky,  187. 
Achkinkeshaky,  187. 
Achquechgenom,  243. 
Achqiietnck,  19. 

Achsgo,  34. 

Achsining,  41. 

Achsinnessink,  41. 

Achsinnik,  160. 

Achwick,  260. 

Achwowangen,  186. 
Ackkinkashacky,  263. 
Ackkookpeek  lake,  46. 
Acquackinac,  262. 

Acquasik,  48,  54. 

Acquasimink  creek,  242. 
Acquickak,  85. 

Acquitack,  85. 

Actamunk,  210. 

Adagegtingue,  51. 

Adagnghtingag,  51. 

Adaquagtina,  51. 

Adiga  creek,  172. 

Adiquetinge.  173. 

Adiqiiitanga,  51. 

Adirondack,  68,  93. 

Adirondack  mountains,  67,  68, 
Adirondacks.  meaning  of  name, 

88.,  237. 

Adjuste,  loi,  103. 

Adjutoa,  loi. 


Adjuton,  loi. 

Adjutsa  lake.  102. 

Adjutso,  loi. 
i Adriochten,  119. 

Adriucha,  119. 

' Adriutha,  119. 

* Adyutro,  loi. 

■ Aepjen’s  island,  184. 

Aganuschion,  68. 

! Agaritkwas,  264. 

Agawam,  209. 

' Agawam  lake,  209. 

Aghquessaine,  76. 

, Agiiiers,  119. 
i Agusta,  loi. 
r Ahanhage,  168. 

I Ahaouete,  168. 

I Ahaquatamock,  214. 

I Ahaquatuwamock,  209. 

I Ahaquazuwamuck,  209,  214 
' Aharigdowanighanigh,  119. 
! Ahashewaghkameek,  46. 

, Ahashewaghkick,  46. 

• Ahasimus,  262. 
Ahequerenoy,  186. 
Ahgotesaganage,  no. 
Ahquasosne,  76,  189. 
Ahquasusne,  76. 

Ahslodose,  241. 
Ahtagwehdaga,  155,  257. 
Ahwaga,  229. 

Ahwagee.  no. 
Aiaskawosting,  160. 
Aionyedice,  155. 

I Ajoyokta,  13 1,  167. 

: Ajulsa,  loi. 
j Akanishionegy,  259. 

I Akoesan,  76. 

237.  I Akouanke,  135. 

67,  i Akron,  62,  66. 

I Akuttasquash,  94. 

‘ Akwissasne,  76,  189. 

Alabama,  82.  • - 
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Alaskayeing  mountains,  227. 
Alaskayering  mountains,  160. 
Albany,  19,  20,  22,  23,  24. 

Albany  county,  18-24. 

Albion,  167. 

Aklen,  Rev.,  cited,  39 
Aleghin,  25. 

Alexander,  82. 

Algonquin,  76. 

Algonquin  mountain,  68. 
Algonquins,  Ojibwa  name,  265. 
Alipconck,  243. 

Allegany  county,  24-27. 
Allegany  river,  31,  32,  33,  44.- 
Alleghany,  24. 

Alleghany  mountains,  25. 
Alleghenny,  25. 

Allen’s  creek,  83,  116,  118,  257. 
Allickewany,  25. 

Alligewi  Sipu,  24. 
Alligewinengk,  24, 

Alligewisipo,  24. 

Allighene,  24. 

Allnapooknapus,  88. 
Amackassin,  243,  247. 
Amagansett,  209. 

Amawalk,  243. 

Amber  creek,  93,  94,  138. 
Amboy,  142,  168,  262. 

Amenia,  58. 

Amique,  177. 

Amissohaendiek,  194, 
Amogonsett,  209. 

Amsterdam,  123. 

Amsterdam  creek,  124. 
Amusbymonica,  209. 
Amuskemunnica  Neck,  209. 
Anagaugoam,  155. 

Ana  jot,  44,  137,  1 39- 
Ana  j Ota,  44. 

Anajotta,  138. 

Anaqua.'^sacook,  239, 
Ar.aqiiayaen,  155. 

Anchannock,  209. 

Andarague,  119. 

Andaraque,  119,  127. 
Andastoegue,  260. 

Andes,  51. 

Andiatarocte,  68,  237. 


Andiatarontagot,  1 16. 
Andiatarontawat,  116. 
Angelica,  26. 

Angola,  268. 

Annaquayen,  157. 
Annatakauyes,  259. 
Anniegue,  119. 

Annies,  119. 

Annoniogre,  142. 
Annsville,  137,  141. 
Annuck,  160. 

Anojotta,  27. 

Anoka,  27. 

Anthony’s  kill,  197. 
Anthony’s  Nose,  176,  246 
.Antouhonorons,  155,  169 
Anusk  Comuncak,  209. 
Anyaye,  I55- 
Anyayea,  155,  157. 
Anyocheeca  creek,  167. 
Aokeels  pond,  243. 

Aonao,  259. 

Aontagilban,  137,  194, 
Aontagillon,  137. 
Aowegwa,  115, 

Apalachin  creek,  229. 
Apaucuck,  209. 

Apawamis,  243. 
Apawquammis  creek,  243. 
Apocock,  209. 
Apokeepsing,  56. 
Apopalyck,  262. 
Apoquague,  54. 

Appalacon,  229. 
Appamaghpogh,  243. 
Appanraghpogh,  243. 
Appehamak,  221. 
Appletown,  204. 

Appletree  Neck,  222. 
Apulia,  148. 

Apwonnah,  243. 
Aquackanonk,  263. 
Aquanuschioni,  68. 
Aquarage,  13 1. 

Aquasing,  54. 
Aqueanounck,  243. 
Aquebaak,  209. 

Aquebauke  meadows,  209 
I Aquebauke  river,  210,  220 
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Aquebogue,  209;  old,  210;  upper, 

Assorodus,  241. 

210. 

Assumption  river,  96. 

Aquehonga,  99,  186. 

Assumsowis,  244. 

Aquehonga  Manacknong,  186, 

Astenrogen,  91. 

Aquehounck,  243. 

Astonrogon,  91. 

Aquehung,  243,  245. 

Astorenga,  91. 

Aquetuck,  19,  20. 

Astoria,  180. 

Araca  Neck,  210. 

Astraguntera,  52. 

Arace,  210. 

Asueshan,  32. 

Arach  Soghne,  91. 

Atalaposa,  237. 

Arackhook,  160. 

Atalapose,  237. 

Aragiske,  267'. 

Atatea,  19,  87,  88,  194,  237. 

Arase  Coseagge,  210. 

Atateka,  237. 

Aressick,  263. 

Atege  creek,  172,  173, 

Areyuna,.  190. 

Atenharakwehtare,  95, 

Argyle,  241. 

Athedaghque,  119. 

Arhatamunk,  210. 

Athens,  261. 

Arhatamunt,  210. 

Athethquanee,  30. 

Aringee,  186. 

Atkankarten,  232. 

Arissheck,  263. 

Atkarkarton,  232. 

Armenperai,  243. 

Atsagannen,  174. 

Armenperal,  243. 

Atsinsink,  41. 

Armonck,  243. 

Attica,  82. 

Arrornsinck,  263. 

Attigonanton,  264. 

Arshamamaque,  210, 

Attiwandaronk,  135. 

Asanhage,  168. 

Attoniat,  37,  40. 

Asaregowa,  267. 

Auburn,  36,  37. 

Ascalege,  201. 

. Aughquagey,  28. 

A SCO,  34. 

Aulyoulet,  53. 

Aseronni,  263. 

Auquago,  52. 

Aserotus,  241. 

Aiiries  creek,  125. 

Ashaagoon,  260. 

Aurora,  34,  36. 

Ashamaumuk,  210,  222,  225. 

Ausable  Forks,  75. 

Ashibic,  128. 

Ausable  ponds,  70, 

Ashokan,  236. 

Ausable  river,  45,  73. 

Asinsan,  41. 

Aiisatenog  valley,  54. 

Askewaen,  244. 

Avalanche  lake,  75. 

Asoquatah  mountain,  244. 

Avon,  104,  105. 

Aspatuck  creek,  210. 

Avon  Springs,  102. 

Aspetong  mountain,  244. 

Awanda  creek,  52. 

Assarigoe,  260. 

Awixa  brook,  210,  213,  219. 

Asseroni,  260.  ; 

Awosting  lake,  160. 

Asserue,  119,  125. 

Axoquenta,  155. 

Assinapink  creek,  165, 

Assinck  isla-nd,  232,  234. 

Babylon,  222,  226. 

Assinissink,  41. 

Babylon  river,  224. 

Assinnapink  creek,  i6o. 

Rac'iawassick  pond,  181. 

Assiskowachkeek,  83. 

Backberg,  189. 

Assiskowachkok,  83. 

Bald  Eagle,  167. 
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Bald  Pate,  72. 

P*al(l  Peak,  72, 

Baklwinsville,  151. 

Banagiro,  120. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  H.,  cited,  271,  41. 
Barber,  J.  \V.,  cited,  271,  24,  in,  124. 
Barclay,  Rev.  Henry,  cited,  271,  74. 
Bare  hill,  258. 

Barnhart’s  island,  192. 

Barren  island,  98. 

Bash  Bich,  58. 

Basha  kill,  227. 

Basha  mountain  and  pond,  l6i. 
Basher’s  kill,  160,  227, 

Basic  creek,  19,  83. 

Basler’s  kill,  228. 

Batavia,  82. 

Batavia  kill,  83. 

Bath,  206. 

Battenkill,  239,  240,  241. 

Bay  creek,  172. 

Bayard,  Blandia,  mentioned,  186, 

187. 

Bayard,  S.,  mentioned,  187,  188,  189. 
Bayard  patent,  201. 

Bear  clan,  villages,  259. 

Bear  island,  22. 

Bear  mountain,  270. 

Beauchamp,  William  M.,  cited,  271. 
Beaver  dam,  252. 

Beaver  dam  brook,  209. 

Beaver  river,  89,  loi. 

Be  ;1  ford,  246,  249,  251,  252,  253,  255. 
Bedloe’s  island,  130. 

Beekman,  Henry,  mentioned,  57,  84. 
Beekman,  54,  57. 

Beeren  island,  21,  22,  23,  181. 

Belknap,  Rev.,  cited,  1.40. 

Bellport,  218. 

Belmont,  cited,  105. 

Belvidere,  26. 

Bennett’s  creek,  29,  54. 

Benson,  Egbert,  cited,  271,  99,  130. 
Bergen,  263.  ■ • ’ 

Berne,  23. 

Bethany,  82. 

Bethel,  228. 

Betuckquapock,  244. 


Big  Plats,  42,  43-  ’ ' 

Big  Indian  creek,  268 
Big  lake,  50. 

Big  'Free  (Seneca  chief),  101. 

Big  Tree  (council  name),  113.- 
Big  Tree  town,  82; 

Billiard,  Father,  cited,  78,  192. 
Binghamton,  27,  29.  > 

Bird  island,  63. 

Bissightick  creek,  244. 

Black  creek,  26,  82. 

Black  lake,  190,  193. 

Black  Prince,  154. 

Black  river,  96,  97,  loi. 

Black  Rock,  63. 

Blacksmith,  Chief,  cited,  64. 

' Blackwell’s  island,  130,  248. 

Blake,  W.  J.,  cited,  176. 

Bleecker,  John,  mentioned,  121 
Bleecker,  81.  ' ' 

Blind  Brook,  245,  248. 

Blind  Sodus  bay,  242.  ' 

Bloody  Lane,  132.  ' ' ' 

Bloody  Run,  132. 
i Blooming  Grove,  165. 

Blue  mountain,  90.  ' 

Blue  Mountain  lake,  269. 

Blue  Point,  214,  217. 

' Bog  lake,  269. 

Bolton,  cited,  243-54,  256. 
Bonnecamps,  cited,  40. 
i Borrhas,  87. 

i Boston,  266;  people  of,  259. 

I Boucaloonce,  260. 
j Boughton  hill,  156,  I57,  158. 

' Boutokeese,  237. 

i Boyd,  Stephen  G.,  cited,  271,  27,  28, 
I 52,  57,  58,  119,  *191,  207,  227. 

Bradstreet,  Col.,  mentioned,  53. 

’ Brainerd,  David,  mentioned,  181. 
j Brandt,  cited,  19,  202. 

Brant-Sero,  J.  Ojijateckha,  ' cited, 
' 271.  128,  259. 

' Brant  center,  269. 

Brantford,  266. 

; Brashers  Falls,  194. 

Bread  creek,  124. 

Brewerton.  143,  144.  147.  149,  f53 
Bridgehampton,  222. 
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Brighton,  145. 

Bristol,  159. 

Brockport,  116. 

Broclhead,  cited,  55,  262. 

Broken  Straw,  260. 

Bronck’s  land,  252. 

Bronx,  243. 

Bronx  tract,  252. 

Brookhaven,  21 1,  214,  215,  216,  217, 
219,  220,  222,  223,  224.  225,  226. 
Brooklyn,  lOO. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  99. 

Broome  county,  27-30. 

Brown,  Joshua,  mentioned,  90. 
Bruyas,  Jacques,  cited,  271,  12,  23, 
35,  38,  44,  45,  70,  79,  86,  112,  120- 
22,  124,  126,  140,  169,  173,  174,  200, 
232,  259. 

Bryant,  W.  C.,  quoted,  41. 

Buckram,  177. 

Budd’s  Neck,  243. 

Buffalo,  60,  6t,  62. 

Buffalo  creek.  60,  6i,  62.  63,  64,  65. 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Trans- 
actions,. 25. 

Burgoyne,  mentioned,  183,  184. 
Burlington,  Vt.,  266. 

Burnetsfield  patent,  92. 

- Burning  Spring  creek,  268. 

Burning  spring  of  La  Salle,  158. 
Burton  creek,  32. 

Buskrum,  177. 

Buttermilk  falls,  119. 

Butternut  creek,  143,  [46,  232.  269. 
Byram  river,  243,  244.  245,  248,  253. 

Cabrickset,  54. 

Cachtanaquick,  18 1. 

Cacquago,  52, 

Cadaraqui  lake,  169. 

Cadaredie,  i \g. 

Cadaughrita,  120. 

Cadaughrity,  119. 

Cadosia,  52. 

Cadranganhi^,  168. 

Cadranghie,  95. 

Caghnuhwohherle.i,  122. 

Cahaniaga,  120. 

Cahaquaragha.  61. 


Cahaquaraghe,  131,  132. 

Cahhoos,  19. 

Cahiaououage,  95. 

' Cahiquage,  61,  66,  132,  264. 
Cahogaronta,  87,  88. 

Cahohatatea,  19,  194. 

Cahoonzie  lake,  228. 

Cahunghage,  142. 

Caiadion,  25,  102, 

Caijutha,  81, 

Caiohahon,  92. 

Caiougo,  34. 

Cairo,  85,  86. 

Cajadachse,  154. 

Cajonhago,  168. 

Cajugu,  34. 

Calabash  town,  262. 

Caldwell,  Col.,  cited,  ill. 

Caledonia,  102,  104,  105. 

Caledonia  spring,  107. 

Calkoewhock,  54. 

Callicoon  river,  227. 

Cambridge,  241. 

Camden,  138. 

' Camguse,  186. 

Camillus,  149. 

Cammerhoff,  Frederick,  cited,  271, 
34-37,  43,  60,  153,  155-57,  159,  203, 
204,  229,  231,  232,  261,  266,  267. 
Campbell,  cited,  174. 

Campfield,  cited,  159. 

Camskutty,  52. 

Canacadea  creek,  206. 

Canacadoa,  206. 

Canachagala,  91. 

Canada,  82,  264-66. 

Canada  creek,  137. 

Canada  lake,  81,  124. 

Canada  mountain.  237. 

Canadagua,  155. 

Canadahoho,  34. 

Canadarago,  172. 

Canadasseoa,  no. 

Canadawa  creek,  38. 

Canadaway  creek,  38,  40. 
Canaderagey,  156. 

Canadice,  155. 

Canadisega,  156. 

Canaedsishore,  121. 
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Canagariarchio,  264. 

Canagere,  120. 

Canaghdarox,  124. 

Canaghsione,  194,  239. 

Canaghsoos,  103. 
Canaghtaraghtaragh,  112. 

Canagora,  120,  155. 

Canahogue,  67. 

Canaincla,  146. 

Canajohae,  120. 

Canajoharie,  92,  93,  120,  126,  127. 
Canajoharie  creek,  .126. 

Canajoharoo,  121. 

Canajoharrees,  92. 

Canajorha,  121. 

Canajoxharie,  120. 

Canandague,  156. 

Canandaigua,  155,  156,  157. 
Canandaigua  lake,  157,  159,  257. 
Canandaigua  outlet,  241. 
Canaoneuska  Indians,  238. 
Canaquarioney,  199. 

Canarage,  190. 

Canarsie,  98,  99,  177. 

Canarsie  Indian  Fields,  98. 
Canasadego,  156,  206. 

Canasawasta,  44, 

Canasaweta,  44. 

Canaseder,  25. 

Canasene,  232. 

Canasenix  creek,  85,  232. 

Canaseraga,  25,  102,  105,  107,  no, 
ii3. 

Canaseraga  creek,  112,  142,  206. 
Canassadage,  264, 

Canassaderaga  creek,  in. 
Canassatego,  77,  206,  259. 
Canastagione,  195. 

Canastota,  96,  in,  115. 

Canawage,  190. 

Canawago,  32. 

Canawagoras,  102. 

Canawagoris,  102. 

Canawaugus,  102,  107. 

Canayichagy,  158. 

Candaia,  204. 

Candajarago',  172. 

Caneadea,  25,  102, 

Canesaah,  T03. 


Canesscdage,  206,  264. 
Canewana,  229. 

Canewanah,  229. 

Canexa,  103. 

Caniadaraga,  172. 
Caniaderi-Guarunte,  69. 
Caniaderi  Oit,  239. 
Caniaderiguarunte,  69,  89,  2,] 
Caniaderioit,  69. 
Caniaderosseras,  237. 
Caniadutta,  81. 

Caniaiudd,  81. 

Caniderioit,  69. 

Canijoharie,  121. 

Canisee,  106. 

Caniskek,  21,  83. 

Caniskrauga  creek,  102. 
Canistaguaha,  195. 

Canisteo,  206,  207. 

Canisteo  river,  25,  208. 
Caniyeuke,  121. 

Canjearagra,  201. 

Cankuskee,  237. 

Cannehsawes,  103.. 
Canneoganaka  lonitade,  121, 
Canniengas,  121. 

Canniungaes,  121. 
Canniuskutty,  52. 

Canoe,  54. 

Canoe  Place,  210,  215,  217. 
Canoenada,  156. 

Canoga,  203. 

Canohage,  168. 

Canohogo,  121. 

Canopus,  176,  244,  249. 
Canopus  creek,  256. 
Canorasset,  177. 

Canosodage,  206. 

Canough,  103,  156. 
Canowarode,  121. 
Canowaroghare,  137. 
Canowedage,  91,  93. 

Canquaga,  61. 

Cantasguntak  creek,  210. 
Cantatoe,  244. 

Cantitoe,  244. 

Cap  Scononton,  45. 

Capiaqui,  195. 

Caquanost,  244. 
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Caracadera,  25. 

Carahaderra,  25,  26. 

Caranasses,  244. 

Carantouan,  229. 

Carillon,  75. 

Carleton  island,  95. 

Carlisle,  202. 

Carmel,  176. 

Carrollton,  33. 

Carr’s  creek,  174. 

Carrying  Place,  65. 

Cartier,  cited,  265. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  cited,  271,  41. 
Caryville,  82. 

Casawavalatetah,  102,  106. 
Casconchiagon,  115. 

Cashickatunk,  227. 

Cashiegtonk,  227. 

Cashiektunk,  227. 

Cashigton  Indians,  227. 

Cashington,  227. 

Cashong,  158. 

Cashuteyie,  98. 

Caskonchagon,  116. 

Caspar  creek,  56. 

Cass,  Lewis,  cited,  271,  16,  17. 
Cassadaga  lake  and  creek,  40. 
Cassontachegona,  168. 

Castigione,  200. 

Castle  hotel,  152. 

Castleton,  184. 

Castuteeuw,  98. 

Casyonding  creek,  260. 

Cat  Hole,  270. 

Catagaren,  95. 

Cataraqui  lake,  169. 

Catargarenre,  95. 

Catatunk  creek,  229,  230. 
Catawamac,  210. 

Catawamuck,  210. 

Catawaunuck,  210. 

Catawba,  206. 

Catharine,  Queen,  mentioned,  203. 
Catharine’s  town,  203. 
Cathatachua,  91. 

Cathecane,  91. 

Catlin,  cited,  22. 

Catonah,  244. 

Catoraogaras,  31. 


Catsjajock,  210. 

Catsjeyick,  210. 

Catskill,  85,  86. 

Catskill  Indians,  86. 

Catskill  patents,  83. 

Catskill  plains,  86. 

Catskills,  85. 

Cattaraugus,  31. 

Cattaraugus  county,  30-33,  268. 
Cattaraugus  creek,  38  257. 
i Cattaraugus  lake,  257. 

Cattawamnuck,  210. 
f Caughdenoy,  142,  146,  149,  169. 
Caughnawaga,  120,  121,  122,  190,  2O4. 
Caughnewassa,  122. 

Caugwa,  64. 

Caumsett,  177. 

Cauquaga,  64. 

Caus  Cung  Quaram,  210. 

Causa washowy,  210. 

Caushawasha,  21 1. 

Cawaoge,  122. 

Cayadutha,  81. 

Cayadutta,  122. 

Cayadutta  creek,  81,  122. 

Cayantha,  38,  260. 

Cayhunghage,  168. 

Cayonhage,  168. 

Cayontona,  38,  41. 

Cayuga,  36. 

' Cayuga  branch,  see  Cayuga  river. 
Cayuga  bridge,  37. 

Cayuga  county,  34“37- 
. Cayuga  creek,  35,  61,  132,  133,  257. 
Cayuga  inlet,  231. 

Cayuga  island,  132. 

Cayuga  lake,  34,  35,  37,  203,  231. 
Cayuga  river,  42,  149. 

Cayugas,  name,  135. 

Cayugas.  bay  of,  241. 

Cayuta,  42,  203. 

Cayuta  creek,  42,  203,  229. 

Cayuta  lake,  203. 

Caywanot,  69. 

Caywaywest,  244. 

Cazenovia,  no. 

Cazenovia  Bluff,  65. 

Cazenovia  lake,  no,  113,  114, 
Celoron,  De,  cited,  40. 
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Cenosio,  102. 

CcTiterville,  144. 

Cliaamonaque,  42. 

Cliadagweh,  38. 

Cliadakoin,  40. 

Chadakoin,  Lake,  40. 

Chadakoins  river,  40. 

Chadaqua,  38. 

Chambers  creek,  164. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  cited,  271,  46, 
156,  169. 

Champlain,  lake,  46,  69,  72.  73,  75, 
239,  240,  241. 

Chanougon,  40. 

Chappaqua,  244,  254. 

Charaton,  241. 

Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  de,  cited,  271, 
26,  63,  68,  79,  1 15,  1 16,  150,  170, 
171,  19L  193,  241,  242;  map,  34, 
150,  153,  169- 
Charlotte  river,  51. 

Chase,  J.  Wickham,  cited,  271. 
Chatacoin,  40. 

Chatacouit,  38. 

Chatakouin,  40. 

Chataquas,  38. 

Chateaugay,  76,  77,  78.  • 

Chateuaga,  77. 

Chatiemac,  244. 

Chaugeuen,  river  of,  171. 
Chaughtanoonda  creek,  198. 
Chaumont  bay,  96. 

Chautauqua  county,  37-41,  268. 
Chautauqua  lake,  creek  and  town, 

38-40. 

Chautauqua  portage,  37. 

Chautauqua  Valley,  25. 

Chavangoen,  161. 

Chawangong,  165. 

Chawtickognack,  201. 

Checkanango,  82. 

Checkanoe,  mentioned,  21 1. 
Checoamaug,  21 1. 

Checomingo  kill,  46. 

Cheektowaga,  62. 

Cheesecock’s  patent,  161,  186,  189. 
Cheesekook  creek,  187. 

Chegaquatka,  137. 

Chegwaga,  190. 


Chehocton,  52. 

Chekomiko,  54,  57. 

Chemung,  42,  44,  229. 

Chemung  county,  41-44. 
Chemung  river,  42,  43,  206,  207. 
Chenandoanes,  103. 

Chenango,  28,  30,  44,  50, 
Chenango  county,  44. 

Chenango  Point,  27. 

Chenango  river,  27,  44,  112,  138. 
Chenashungautau,  31. 

Chenasse  river,  26. 

Cheningo,  27. 

Cheningo  creek,  50. 

Cheningue,  260. 

Chenisee,  io6. 

Chenondac,  132. 

Chenondanah,  103. 

Chenonderoga, 

Chenunda  creek,  25. 

Chenussio,  102,  106. 

Cheonderoga,  69,  75. 

Cheoquock,  203. 

Cheorontok,  ii6,  117. 

Chepachet,  92. 

Chepontuc,  237. 

Cheragtoge,  197. 

Cherry  Valley,  173. 

Cherubusco,  45. 

Chescodonta,  19. 

Chester,  237. 

Chickawquait,  141. 

Chicomico,  57. 

Chicopee,  195. 

Chictawauga,  62. 

Chiekasawne,  31- 
Chili,  1 15. 

Chiloway.  52. 

Chimney  island,  192 
Chinange.  29. 

Chinesee  lake,  157. 

Chinonderoga,  69,  70. 
Chinosehehgeh,  257. 
Chinoshahgeh,  156. 

Chippewa  bay,  190. 

Chippewa  creek,  132. 
Chippewiyan,  190. 

Chitening,  112. 
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Oiittenaiigo  creek,  112,  115,  141,  142. 

144,  149,  170. 

Chitteningo,  112. 

Chittilingo,  112. 

Clioconiit  creeks,  27. 

Choharo,  34. 

Chondot,  34. 

Chonodote,  34. 

Chosen  Town,  156. 

Choiieguen  river,  34,  171. 

Chouegnin,  1S3- 
Choiiendahowa,  195,  197. 
Choughkawakanoe,  227. 
Choiightighignick,  83. 

Christian  hollow,  143. 

Chroutons,  34,  241. 

Chuckunhah,  82. 

Chuctenunda,  81,  122. 

Chuctenunda  creek,  81,  124,  127. 
Chucttonaneda,  123. 

Chudenaang,  112. 

Chugnutts,  27. 

Chnkkanut,  27. 

Chunuta,  132. 

Chutonah,  132. 

Cicero  swamp,  143,  144,  145,  146. 
Ciohana,  92. 

Cisqua,  246. 

Cisqua  creek,  244. 

Clarence  Hollow,  67. 

Clark,  John  S.,  cited,  272,  42,  43,  50, 
1 1 7,  150-51,  160,  168,  199,  200,  204, 
2c6,  230,  232,  269. 

Clark,  J.  V.  H.,  cited,  272,  113,  143, 
152,  170,  171,  241,  242. 

Clarkstown,  188. 

Claverack,  21,  48,  181. 

Clave  rack  creek,  49. 

Clayton,  95. 

Clear,  Lake,  269. 

Clifton  Park,  I9S(,  197. 

Clinton,  George,  mentioned,  227; 

cited,  272. 

Clinton,  45,  138. 

• l linton  county,  45-46,  268^ 
Cloughkawakanoe,  232. 

Clyde  river,  241. 

Coaquannock,  260. 

Cobamong,  244. 


i Cobleskill,  201,  202. 
i Cobomong,  244. 

, Cochecton,  227. 

1 Cockenoe’s  island,  21 1. 
j Cocksingh,  233. 

Coesa,  69, 

Coeymans,  21,  22,  23. 

Coeymans  creek,  22. 

Coeymans  Hollow,  19. 

Coeymans  Landing,  22. 

Cohamong,  245. 

Cohansey,  245. 

Cohemong,  244. 

Cohocton,  206. 

Cohocton  river.  104,  206. 

Cohoes, ’19. 

Cohongorunto,  27,  172. 

Cokeose,  52. 

Cokonnuck,  27. 

Cold  Spring,  63,  180,  216. 

Cold  Spring  creek,  31. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  cited,  272,  8, 
-27-  68.  75.  76,  126,  172. 

Colden,  Lake,  75. 

Coletien,  52. 

Collikoon  river,  227. 

Colonel  Bill’s  creek,  26. 

Columbia  county,  46-50. 

Comae,  21 1,  226. 

,i  Comack,  cited,  226. 
i Comack  (village),  21 1. 
j Coman,  245, 

! Cometico,  21 1. 

Commack,  21 1. 

I Comm  unipaw,  262,  263. 
j Comock,  21 1, 
j Comonck,  244. 

■ Compowams,  21 1.  * 

Compowis,  21 1. 

I Conasadagah,  264. 

I Conawaago,  260. 
i Concepcion,  la,  mission  of,  118. 
Condawhaw,  203. 

Conday,  204. 

Conestagione,  195. 

Conestoga,  260. 

Conesus,  loi,  103,  164,  108,  109. 
Conesus  lake,  103,  108. 

Conewango,  31,  41. 
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Conewango  creek,  40,  260. 
Conewango  river,  40. 

Conewawa,  229. 

Conewawawa,  42. 

Coney  island,  100, 

Congammuck,  77. 

Congamunck  creek,  88. 

Conhocton  river,  207. 

Conihunto,  172. 

Conistigione,  199, 

Connadaga,  204. 

Connadasaga,  204. 

Connatchocari,  121. 

Connecticott,  21 1. 

Connecticut,  21 1. 

Connectxio,  104. 
Conneogahakalononitade,  195. 
Connestigune,  195,  196. 

Connetquot,  21 1. 

Connoharriegoharrie,  198. 
Connoirtoirauley  creek,  31. 
Connoisarauley  creek,  31. 
Connondauwegea,  40. 

Conongue,  43. 

Conniighhariegughharie,  198. 
Conomock,  21 1. 

Conongue,  206. 

Conopus,  lake,  176. 

Conoval,  245. 

Conover,  George  S.,  cited,  272,  160, 
204,  205. 

Constantia,  172. 

Conti,  63. 

Conungum  Mills,  21 1. 

Conyeadice  lake,  155. 

Cookhouse,  52. 

Cookpake,  46. 

Gookquago,  28,  52. 

Cooper,  J.  F.,  cited,  174,  238. 
Cooperstown,  174. 

Coosputus,  21 1. 

Copake,  46,  176. 

Copiag,  21 1. 

Coppiag  Neck,  21 1. 

Coppiage,  21 1. 

Coprog,  21 1. 

Copsie  point,  128. 

Copyag,  21 1. 

Coram,  21 1. 


I Corcargonell,  231. 

I Corchaki,  212.  * 

I Corchaug,  212. 

Corcaaiige,  220. 

Corchoagg,  212. 

Corchogue  Indians,  212. 
Coreorgonel,  231. 

Corlaer’s  Hook,  130. 

Corlaer’s  kill,  84. 

Corlaer’s  Lake,  70,  73. 

Corlar,  198,  200. 

Cornelius  creek,  66. 

Cornell’s  Neck,  254. 

Cornplanter,  cited,  38,  268;  men 
tioned,  39,  206,  260,  261,  262. 
Cornwall,  167. 

Cornwall  island,  191. 

Cortland,  50. 

Cortland  county,  50-51. 

Cortlandt,  250,  251,  253,  254,  256. 
Corum,  21 1. 

Cosdauga,  40. 

Coshaqua  creek,  107. 

. Cossawauloughley,  102. 

Cossayuna,  239. 

Costeroholly,  102. 

Cotjewaminick,  21 1. 

Cotsjewaminck,  21 1. 

Couchsachraga,  69,  88. 
Coughsagrage,  88. 

Coughsarage,  88. 

Covington,  257. 

Cow  bay,  178,  180. 

Cow  Neck,  178. 

Cowanesque,  207. 

Cowangongh,  245. 

' Cowenham’s  kill,  161. 

Cowilliga  creek,  123. 

Coxsackie,  21,  83,  84. 

Coyne,  James  H.,  cited,  272. 
Crandall’s  pond,  50. 

Crane’s  mountain,  238. 

Crawford,  163. 

Cristutu,  78. 

Crom  pond,  248. 

Crooked  lake,  207,  258. 

Cross  lake,  37,  152,  I53,  154- 
Cross  river,  251. 

Croton,  52,  245. 
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Croton  lake,  176. 

Croton  Point,  253. 

Croton  river,  54,  176,  246,  249,  250. 

Crown  Point,  75. 

Crum  creek,  125. 

Crum  Elbow  creek,  54,  56. 

Crum  pond,  176. 

Cuba,  26. 

Cucksink,  233. 

Cumberland  Head,  45. 

Cumsewogue,  21 1. 

Cunnusedago,  158. 

Cunstaghrathankre,  123. 

Cuoq,  Rev.  Jean- Andre,  cited,  272, 
14- 

Cuptwauge,  21 1. 

Curchaulk  meadows,  212. 

Cusaqua,  26. 

Cushietank  mountains,  161. 

Cushnuntunk,  227. 

Cusick,  Rev.  Albert,  cited,  272,  27, 
28,  32,  34-36,  43-45,  50,  52,  53, 

64,  65,  69,  71,  74,  78,  81,  82,  85, 
92,  93,  95-97,  103,  no,  1 12,  1 13, 

121-25,  132,  133,  136,  138,  140,  143, 
144,  145,  146,  148-54,  157,  158, 
167,  168,  170,  172-75,  192,  195,  196, 
199,  200,  201,  204,  207,  231,  237, 

238,  240,  257,  259. 

Cusick,  David,  cited,  272,  23,  35,  40, 
41,  44,  61,  62,  65,  83,  94,  95,  96, 
106,  109,  III,  1 12,  1 13,  1 14,  126, 

132-35,  137,  139,  158,  160,  167,  169, 
170,  173,  183,  191,  258,  267. 

Cussqunsuck  212. 

Cutchogue,  212. 

Cutcumsuck,  212. 

Cutscunsuck,  212. 

Cutsqunsuck,  212. 

Cuttscumsuck,  212. 

Cutunomack,  212. 

Cuyahoga  river,  67,  96,  168. 

Cuylerville,  104. 

Dadanaskarie,  123. 

Dadenoscara,  I23. 

Dadeodanasukto.  62. 

Dagaayo,  37. 

Dageanogaunt,  167. 
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Danforth,  151. 

Danoncaritaoui,  104. 

Danoncaritarui,  105,  156. 

Danoscara,  123. 

Dansville,  102,  105,  107. 

Daosanogeh,  82. 

Darien,  83. 

Dasshowa,  62. 

Datecarskosase,  132. 
Dategeadehanageh,  132. 
Dategehhoseh,  167. 

Datekeaoshote,  34. 

Datewasunthago,  138. 

Datskahe,  34. 

Daudehokto,  31. 

Daudenosagwanose,  112. 

Dawasego,  201. 

Daweennet,  loi. 

Dayahoowaquat,  92,  138. 
Dayodehokto,  118. 

Dayohjegago,  70. 

Dayoitgao,  104. 

Dayton,  Gen.  Elias,  cited,  272. 

De,  for  names  beginning  with  prefix, 
sc’e  under  word  following  prefix. 
Deagjoharowe,  81. 

Deane,  Judge,  cited,  140,  141. 

Dean’s  creek,  112,  138. 

Deaonohe,  142. 

Dearborn,  Col.,  mentioned,  231. 
Deasgwahdaganeh,  62. 

Deashendaqua,  31. 

Deawendote,  34. 

Deawonedagahanda,  96. 

Decanohoge,  121,  123. 
Dedyodehnehsakdo,  62. 
Dedyonawah’h,  62. 

Dedyowenoguhdo,  62. 

Deer  Park,  163,  164. 

Deer  river,  loi,  192. 
Degahchinoshiyooh,  106. 
Deghhohijenharakwen,  258. 
Degiyahgo,  61. 

De  Ho  Riss  Kanadia,  231. 
Dehserokenh,  258. 

Deiswagaha,  142. 

Dekanoge,  123. 

Dekayoharonwe,  92. 

De  la  Barre,  mentioned,  169,  lyi^ 
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l)e  Laet,  cited,  129. 

Delancey’s  Neck,  256. 

Delaware  county,  51-54. 

Delaware  river,  52,  54. 

Delawares,  called  women,  52;  on 
Manhattan  island,  188;  statement 
at  l^uffalo,  272. 

Del  Hus  grant,  91,  197,  199. 
Denontache,  169. 

Deodesote,  105. 

Deodosote,  132, 

Deonagano,  31,  104,  132. 

Deonakehae,  142. 

Deonakehussink,  143. 

Deondo,  167,  229. 

Deonehdah,  108. 

Deongote,  62. 

Deonosadaga,  31. 

Deonundagaa,  104. 

Deoongowa,  82. 

Deosadayaah,  143. 

Deoselatagaat,  112. 

Deoselole,  62. 

Deostehgaa,  63. 

Deotroweh,  62. 

Deowainsta,  138. 

Deowesta,  104. 

Deowundakeno,  167. 

Deowyundo,  143. 

Deposit,  52, 

De  Schweinitz,  Edmund,  cited,  272, 
30,  37- 

Deseronto,  264. 

Deskonta,  81. 

Detgahskohses,  132. 

De  Tracy,  cited,  119. 

Detroit,  266,  267. 
Detyodenonhsakdonh,  264. 

Deunadillo,  172. 

Devil’s  Hole,  132, 

De  Vries,  cited,  186. 

De  Witt,  145. 

Deyaohsaoh,  62. 

Deyaokenh,  259. 

Deyehhogadases,  62. 

Deyohhero,  259. 

Deyohhogah,  62. 

Deyoshtoraron,  92. 

Deyosweken,  259. 


Deyowahgeli,  132. 

Deyudihaakdo,  118. 

Deyuitgaoh,  104. 

Diahoga,  26  J. 

Diaoga,  94. 

■ Dionoendogeha,  239. 

, Dionondahowa  Falls,  239. 

, Dionondehowe,  240. 

Dionondoroge,  70. 

, Diontarogo,  40. 

I Dobbs  Ferry,  256. 

! Doenasadago,  260, 

Donatagwenda,  206. 

Dongan,  Gov.,  quoted,  72. 

Dongan  patent,  213. 

Doshoweh,  63. 
i Dosyowa,  62,  65. 

Doty,  L.  L.,  cited,  272,  102,  103,  104. 

105,  106,  108  109,  1 18. 
Dowaganhaes,  265. 

Duhjihhehoh,  132. 

Dumpling  pond,  244. 

Dundas,  266. 

Dunkirk,  38. 

Dunlop,  William,  cited,  272,  i8o. 

* Dutch,  Indian  names,  131. 

Dutch  kills,  178. 

Dutchess  count}'-,  54-59. 

Dwasco,  36, 

Dwight,  Timothy,  cited,  272,  121, 

139,  213;  map  of,  30,  40,  51,  64. 
Dyagodiyu,  156. 

, Dyer’s  Neck,  220, 

Dyoahistah,  268. 

I Dyoeohgwes,  63. 

■ Dyogeohjaeh,  63. 

I Dyogowandeh,  31. 

' Dyohensgovola,  58. 
i Dyohgeohjaeh,  268. 

' Dyonahdaeeh,  63. 
i Dyonegadegus,  268. 
j Dyosdaahgaeh,  63. 
j Dyosdaodoh,  63. 

J Dyoshoh,  63. 

I Dyudoosot.  T04.  " '* 

I Dyuhahgaih,  105. 
i Dyuneganooh,  63,  104. 
i Dyunondahgaeeh,  104. 

Dyunowadase,  132. 
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Dyiisclanyahgoh,  132. 

Eager,  Samuel  W.,  cited,  272,  162, 
164,  165. 

Eagwehoewe,  191. 

Eaqiiaquannessinck,  54,  55. 
Eaquarysink,  54. 

Easineh,  233. 

East  Bloomfield,  156. 

East  Canada  creeek,  81,  82,  91,  92, 
93,  94,  120,  126. 

East  Chester  creek,  243. 

East  Coy  creek,  257. 

East  Greenbush,  182. 

East  Neck,  210,  213,  256. 

East  river,  256. 

Easthampton,'  209,  215,  221. 
Eauketaupuckusoii,  245. 

Eghquaons,  186. 

Eghwaguy,  138. 

Eghwagy,  138. 

Eghwake,  138. 

Ehlaneunt,  43. 

Eighteenmile  creek,  64,  65,  67,  132. 
Ekucketaupacuson,  245. 

Elbridge,  146. 

Eliot,  cited,  15,  221. 

Elko,  31.' 

Ellicott,  64. 

Ellicottville,  31. 

Ellis  island,  128. 

Elmira,  43, 

Emmons  Mount,  90. 

England,  266. 

Englishmen,  Indian  name  for,  260. 
Enketaupuenson,  245. 

Enneyuttehage,  112. 

Entouhonorons,  lake  of,  155,  156, 
169. 

Epating,  263. 

Epawames,  243. 

Ephratah,  81. 

Equendito,  98. 

Equorsingh,  54. 

Erie,  40. 

Erie  county,  59-67,  268-69. 

Erie,  Fort,  64. 

Erie,  Lake,  61,  65,  66,  67,  132,  133, 

134,  171. 


Erieh,  63. 

Fries,  30,  63,  64. 

Esopus,  232,  233,  235,  236,  237. 
Esopus  creek,  232. 

Espating,  263. 

Essawetene  hill,  187. 

Essex  county,  67-76,  269. 

'Etagrago,  125. 

Etagragon,  123. 

Etcataragarenre,  95. 

Euketaupucuson,  245. 

Europe,  Indian  name,  266. 
Europeans,  Indian  name,  260. 

Evans,  map,  39,  50,  138,  14 1. 

Evans  patent,  160,  161,  162,  163. 
Eyensawyee,  77. 

Fabius,  152. 

Fall  brook,  159. 

Fall  creek,  59,  231. 

Famine,  la,  95,  168,  171. 

Fallkill,  56. 

Farmer’s  Brother’s  point,  66. 
Fayetteville,  143. 

Ferer  Cot,  58. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  cited,  272. 

Fire  Island,  223. 

Fireplace,  223. 

Fireplace  river,  211. 

Firestone  creek,  155. 

Fish*  creek,  54,  140,  141,  194. 

Fish  Creek  Reservation,  137. 

Fisher’s  Hook,  56,  58. 

Fisher’s  island,  226. 

Fishkill,  55,  57,  58. 

Fishkill  creek,  55. 

Fishkill  mountains,  59. 

Fitch,  Dr,  cited,  239. 

Fitzgerald  farm,  230. 

Five  Wigwams,  213. 

Flat  creek,  125,  127. 

Flatlands,  98. 

Fleet’s  Neck,  222. 

Flint,  Martha  Bockee,  cited,  272,  99, 
I77>  I79»  214,  220,  222,  223,  225, 
226. 

Flint  creek  155,  257. 

Florida,  120,  123. 

Floyd,  141. 
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l''ly  creek,  173. 
k'lying  Corner,  84. 

Fogg,  Major,  cited,  102,  157. 

Fonda,  122,  123. 

Fonda’s  creek,  81. 

Forbes,  Rev.  Eli,  cited,  175. 

Fordham  manor  grant,  249,  250. 
Forester,  Frank,  cited,  66. 

Forked  lake,  269. 

Fort  Ann,  240. 

Fort  Desolation,  141. 

Fort  Edward,  241. 
k'ort  Frontenac,  169. 

Fort  Hamilton,  100. 

Fort  Herkimer,  93. 

Fort  hill,  156,  158. 

Fort  Hunter,  127. 

Fort  Johnson,  124. 

Fort  Kienuka,  133. 

Fort  Plain,  126,  127. 

Fort  pond,  213. 

Fort  Schuyler,  141. 

Fourmile  creek,  136. 

Franklin  county,  76-80,  269. 

Freeland,  Daniel  N.,  cited,  273,  161, 
163,  166. 

French,  J.  H.,  cited,  273,  42,  43,  52, 
54,  65,  83,  84,  88,  90,  92,  102,  105, 
1 14,  120,  123,  125,  126,  130,  137, 

138,  163,  164,  171,  173,  181,  182, 

185,  188,  199-202,  215,  232,  235, 
237,  238,  240,  245,  247,  256. 
French  Camp,  153. 

French  creek,  95. 

Frenchman’s  island,  150,  172. 
Frenchmen,  Indian  name,  266. 
Frenow,  cited,  131. 

Fresh  pond,  21 1. 

Frontenac,  Count,  cited,  86;  men- 
tioned, 171. 

Frontenac,  264. 

Frudeyachkamick,  236. 
Fruydeyachkamick,  233. 

Fulton  county,  81-82. 

Gaahna,  143. 

Gaannadadah,  63. 

Gaanogeh,  132. 

Gaanundata,  40. 


Gaaschtinick,  20. 

Gacheayo,  143. 
Gachtochwawunk,  206,  208. 
Gadageh,  61. 

Gadagesgao,  31,  257. 
Gadahoh,  106. 

Gadaioque,  169. 

Gadao,  106,  257. 

Gadaoyadeh,  64. 

Gadokena,  115. 

Gadoquat,  143. 

Gaensara,  156. 

Gagahdohga,  64. 
Gaghaheywarahera,  102,  106. 
Gaghasieanhgwe,  158,  258. 
Gaghchegwalahale,  102. 
Gaghcoughwa,  158. 
Gaghehewarahare,  102. 
Gaghsiungua,  158,  258. 
Gaghsonghgwa,  258. 
Gaghsuquilahery,  102. 
Gagwaga,  64. 
Gahahdaeonthwah,  105. 
Gahaoos,  19. 

Gahato,  43,  207. 
Gahayandunk,  156. 
Gahdahgeh,  61. 

Gahdayadeh,  64. 

Gahenwaga,  169. 

Gaheskao  creek,  35. 
Gahgsonghwa,  158. 
Gahgwahgegaaah,  64. 
Gahgwahgeh,  64. 
Gahnawandeh,  116. 
Gahnigahdot,  105. 
Gahnytihsas,  103. 

Gahonta,  28,  29. 

Gahontoto,  262. 
Gahskosahgo,  116, 
Gahskosonewah,  116. 
Gahskosowaneh,  116. 
Gahtarakeras,  31. 
Gahuagojetwadaalote,  96. 
Gaigwaahgeh,  64,  133. 
Gainhouague,  169. 
Gainhouagwe,  237. 
Gaischtinic,  20. 

Gajikhano,  35. 

Gajuka,  34. 
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Galaraga,  201. 

Galesville,  239. 

Galette,  la,  89. 

Galinee,  De  Brehant  de,  cited,  273, 
159,  265;  map,  96;  mentioned,  266. 
Galkonthiage,  169. 

Gallatin,  Albert  S.,  cited,  273,  23, 
43,  47,  71,  73,  88-91,  108,  122,  203, 
204,  239. 

Gallop  rapid,  194. 

Gamonepa,  263. 

Ganaatio,  241. 

Ganadadele,  44, 

Ganadawao,  38. 

Ganadoqiie,  138. 

Ganagweh,  241. 

Ganajoliie,  141. 

Ganakto,  104. 

Gananoque,  264. 

Gananowananeh,  28. 

Ganaouske,  237. 

Ganargwa,  241. 

Ganargwa  creek,  241. 

Ganasadaga,  190,  206. 

Ganasadago,  77. 

Ganasowadi,  44. 

Ganata,  35. 

Ganatacheskiagon,  264. 

Ganatajengona,  261. 

Ganataqueh,  156. 

Ganatarage,  35. 

Ganataragoin,  190. 

Ganatisgoa,  no,  112,  114. 
Ganatocherat,  44,  229. 

Ganawae,  261. 

Ganawada,  121. 

Ganawaga,  96,  190. 

Ganawaya,  143. 

Ganayat,  257. 

Ganaziolia,  204. 

Gandachioragon,  115. 

Gandagan,  156. 

Gandagaro,  120. 

Gandawague,  122,  199. 

Gandiaktena,  Catharine,  mentioned, 
40. 

Gandougarae,  156. 

Ganeasos,  103. 

Ganechstage,  156. 


Ganegahaga,  92. 

Ganegatodo,  loi. 
Ganehdaontweh,  105. 
Ganehsstaageh,  268, 

Ganeious,  264. 

Ganentaa,  143,  146. 

Ganentouta,  96. 

Ganeodeya,  105. 

Ganeowehgayat,  26. 

Ganeraske,  265. 

Ganhotak  creek,  43. 
Ganiataragachrachat,  50, 
Ganiataregachraetont,  50. 
Ganiataregechiat,  35,  231. 
Ganiatarengc,  203. 

Ganiatareske,  50. 

Gannagare,  120. 

Gannagaro,  157. 

Gannanokouy,  264. 

Gannatsiohare,  121. 
Gannerataraske,  50. 

Ganni atarontagouat,  1 1 7. 
Gannogarae,  156. 

Gannondata,  105. 

Gannongarae,  156. 

Gannounata,  105,  108,  115. 
Ganoalohale,  113,  138. 

Ganoaoa,  138. 

Ganoaoha,  113,  138. 
Ganochsorage,  no,  113. 

Ganogeh,  203. 

Ganohhogeh,  64. 

Ganondaeh,  157. 

Ganondaseeh,  105. 

Ganono,  128,  259. 

Ganontacharage,  230,  231. 
Ganoondaagwah,  157. 

Ganos,  26,  33. 

Ganosgago,  102. 

Ganosgwali,  70. 

Ganounkouesnot,  264, 
Ganowalohale,  138. 
Ganowaloharla,  138. 

Ganowauga,  122. 

Ganowauges,  102. 

Ganowiha,  113,  138. 
Ganowtachgerage,  229,  231. 
Ganowungo,  40. 

Gansevoort,  Col.,  mentioned,  143. 
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Ganiiaske,  265. 

Ganudayu,  70. 

Ganmidagwa,  155. 

Ganiindaok,  157. 
Ganundasaga,  158.  , 

Ganundasey,  64. 

Ganundoglee,  138. 

Ganuntaah,  143. 
Ganuntaskona,  169. 
(kuuisgago,  102,  105. 
Ganussiisgeh,  65. 
Cianyehsstaageh,  268. 
(janyeodatha,  1 15. 
Ganyusgvvah,  70. 
Gaondowanuh,  105. 
(iaosaehgaaah,  157. 

Gaosagao,  157. 
Gaowahgowaah,  133.  ‘ 
Gaoyadeo,  25. 

Gardeau,  106. 

Gardiner,  mentioned,  210. 
Gardiner’s  bay,  215. 
Gardiner’s  island,  213,  216. 
Gardow,  106,  257. 
Garnawquash,  157. 

Gamier,  Father,  cited,  104. 
Garnogweyoh,  269. 

Garoga,  81. 

Garoga  creek,  81,  123. 

Garoga  lake,  81. 
Garondagaraon,  92. 
Garonkoui,  191. 

Garonouy,  191. 
Garontanechqui,  35. 
Gasconchiage,  169. 
Gaskonchagon,  115,  116,  169. 
Gaskonsage,  169. 

Gaskosada,  65,  133. 
Gaskosadaneo,  65. 

Gaskosaga,  115. 

Gaskosagowa,  116. 

Gasotena,  170. 

Gasquendageh,  62. 
Gasquochsage,  169. 

Gassonta  Chegonar,  169, 
Gastonchiague,  fall  of,  169. 
Gasuntaskona,  169. 

Gasunto,  143. 

Gaswadak,  82. 


Gathtsegwarohare,  102. 

Gatschet,  Albert  S.,  cited,  273,  39. 
Gaudak,  82. 

Gaujeahgonane,  77. 

Gaundowaneh,  105. 

Gaustrauyea,  133. 

Gawahnogeh,  65. 

Gawamus,  99. 

Gawanasegeh,  98,  177. 
Gawanowananeh,  173. 

Gawehnowana,  35. 

Gawenot,  65,  133. 

Gawisdagao,  70. 

Gawshegwehoh,  102,  106, 
Gawshegwehoh,  109. 

Gay,  W.  B.,  cited,  273,  229. 
Gayagaanha,  35. 

Gayaguadoh,  65. 

Gayahgaawhdoh,  65. 

Gayohara,  92. 

Geatiyo,  258. 

Geattahgweah,  40. 

Geddes,  152. 

Geihate,  19. 

Geihuhatatie,  194. 

Geihutatie,  19.* 

Gemakie,  187. 

Gemeco,  177. 

Gemoenepa,  263. 

Geneganstlet  creek  and  lake,  44. 
Genentota,  96. 

Genesee,  26,  82,  106. 

Genesee  county,  82-83. 

Genesee  creek,  26. 

Genesee  Falls,  169. 

Genesee  lake,  157. 

Genesee  river*  26,  107,  115,  116,  159, 
169,  257. 

Geneseo,  102,  104,  106,  108. 
Genesingiihta,  31. 

Geneundahsaiska,  82. 

Gennisheyo,  82. 

Gennusheeo,  106. 

Gentaieton,  40. 

Genundewah,  257. 

George,  Lake,  69,  237,  238,  241. 
Georgeka,  212. 

German  Flats,  93. 

Gerundegut,  117. 
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Gesmesseeck,  184. 

Gessaiiraloughin,  102. 

Gewaga,  35. 

Ghent,  48. 

Gientachne,  231. 

Gillatawagh,  161. 

Ginashadgo,  261. 

Ginisaga,  116. 

Giohara,  92. 

Gistaquat,  26. 

Gistweahna,  144, 

Gistwiahna,  269. 

Glens  Falls,  137,  238. 

Glenville,  198, 

Goghkomckoko,  46. 

Gognytawee,  201. 

Gohseolahulee,  102. 

Goienho,  113,  144. 

Goiogoh,  35. 

Goiognen,  35. 

Golden  Hill  creek,  133. 
Gonahgwahtgeh,  64. 

Gordon,  Thomas,  cited,  273,  228,  239. 
Goschgoschunk,  261. 

Goshen,  164,  166. 

Gothsinqnea,  158. 

Governor’s  island,  99,  130. 
Gowahasuasing,  245. 

Gowanda,  31,  32, 

Gowanisqiie  creek,  2'07. 

Gowanus,  98. 

Goyogoins,  Baye  de,  241. 

Grand  Island,  65,  133. 

Grand  river,  66,  67,  265. 

Grand  Sachem  mountain,  55. 

Grand  Famine,  la,  168, 

Grant,  Major,  journal,  155,  231. 
Granville,  240. 

Grass  river,  192. 

Gravesend,  99. 

Great  Bay  river,  29. 

Great  Gully  brook,  35. 

Great  Neck,  178. 

Great  Nine  Partners  tract,  57. 

Great  Plot,  232. 

Great  pond,  222, 

Great  river,  233. 

Great  Serdas,  167. 

Great  Valley  creek,  32,  33. 


Great  Wappinger’s  kill,  55. 

Green,  A.  B.,  cited,  273. 

Green  lake,  145. 

Green  pond,  145,  154. 

Greenburg,  254. 

Greenbush,  181,  182,  185. 

Greene  county,  83-86. 

Greenfield,  197. 

Greenhalgh,  Wentworth,  cited,  273, 
IS,  37,  105,  107,  1 18,  152. 
Greenwich,  128. 

Greenwich  point,  131,  249. 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  244. 

Grenadier  island,  193. 

Grindstone  creek,  170. 

Grosse  Ecorce,  R.  de  la,  169. 
Gunnegunter,  172. 

Guscomquaram,  21 1. 

Guscomquorom,  21 1. 

Gusdago,  40. 

Gushawaga,  40. 

Gustangoh,  32, 

Guyahora,  139. 

Gwaugweh,  65,  133. 
Gw’ehtaanetecarnundodeh,  82,  1 16. 
Gweugweh,  35. 

Gwiendauqua,  70,  88. 

Hachniage,  157. 

Hackensack,  187. 

Hackingh,  263. 

Hackinkasacky,  187. 

Hackinsack,  263. 

Hackyackawck,  187. 

Hageboom,  J.  C.,  mentioned,  49. 
Haggais  pond,  227. 

Hagguato,  19,  20. 

Hahdoneh,  65. 

Hahnyahyah,  157. 

Hahwendagerha,  265. 

Hakitak,  19,  20. 

Hale,  Horatio,  cited,  273,  14,  191, 
205,  206. 

Half  Moon,  195,  199. 

Halsey,  Francis  W.,  cited,  273,  54, 
172,  173,  174,  175. 

Hamilton,  112,  265,  266. 

Hamilton  county,  86-91,  269. 
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Hammond,  Mrs  L.  M.,  cited,  273,  iii, 
1 12. 

Hamptonburg,  166, 

Hananto,  144. 

Hanauttoo,  144. 

Hancock,  52. 

Haneayah,  157. 

Hannauyuye,  158. 

Hanneyaiiyen,  157. 

Hannyouyie,  158. 

Hansen  patent,  123. 

Hanyaye,  157. 

Happauge,  212. 

Happogs,  212. 

Happogue,  212. 

Haquequenunck,  263. 

Harford,  51. 

Harris,  George  H.,  cited,  273,  106, 
1 16,  1 1 7,  1 18,  160. 

Harris,  William  R.,  cited,  273. 
Harris’s  bay,  241. 

Haseco,  245,  248. 

Hashamamuck,  217. 

Hashamamuck  al.  Neshugguncir,  212. 
Hashamommock,  213. 

Hashamomuck,  212. 

Hashamomuck  beach,  213. 
Hashamomuk,  210. 

Hasket  creek,  32. 

Hatch’s  lake,  114. 

Hateentox,  68. 

Hatekehneetgaonda,  133. 

Haunyauga,  Lake,  158. 

Hauquebauge,  213. 

Haiitting,  Isaac,  cited,  273. 
Haverstraw  bay,  187,  189.  ^ 

Hawhaghinah,  113. 

Hawhonao,  259. 

Hawley,  Rev.  Gideon,  cited,  174,  175. 
Hazeltine,  Gilbert  W.,  cited,  273,  38. 
Heahhawhe,  170. 

Heamaweck,  187,  188. 

Heckewelder,  J.  G.  E.,  cited,  273,  16, 
17,  20,  24,  28-30,  128,  129,  142,  170, 
175,  179,  189,  215,  221,  233,  235, 
247,  248,  255,  257,  261,  262,  264, 
267. 

Hemlock  lake,  107,  108,  158,  159. 
Hempstead,  179,  180,  187. 


Henderson,  97. 

Henderson,  Lake,  70. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  cited,  273,  109,  115, 

1 18,  154-55. 

Henodawada,  70. 

Henoga,  71. 

Herbert,  H.  W.,  cited,  66. 

Herkimer,  94. 

Herkimer  county,  91-95. 

Hesoh,  32. 

Hespatingh,  187. 

Hestayuntwa,  138. 

Heweghtiquack,  246. 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.,  cited,  273,  39. 
Heyontgathwathah,  65. 

Heyyaadoh,  268. 

Hiawatha,  mentioned,  139,  145,  150, 
152,  171 ; white  canoe,  97. 
Hiawatha  Lodge,  77. 

Hickory  Corners,  133. 

Hickory  Grove,  245. 

Hicks,  Benjamin  D.,  cited,  273. 
Hinquariones,  199. 

Hirocois,  123. 

Hiroquois,  123. 

Hiskhue,  26.  ^ 

Hobocan,  263. 

Hoboken,  263. 

Hoboken-hacking,  263. 

Hochelaga,  265. 

Hockatock,  20,  22. 

Hocum,  213. 

Hoffman,  Charles  F.,  cited,  274,  19, 
71,  72,  73,  74,  86-91,  190,  193,  194, 
237,  239;  mentioned,  185. 

Hog  Neck,  213. 

Hogansburg,  80. 

Hoggenock,  213. 

Hogonock,  213. 

Hohwahgeneh,  113. 

Hokohongus,  245. 

Holden,  A.  W.,  cited,  274,  69,  71,  137, 
194,  237,  240. 

Homer,  51. 

Homowack,  227,  233. 

Honandaganius,  259. 

Honeoye,  26,  116,  155,  157. 

Honeoye  creek,  107. 

Honeoye  Falls,  118. 
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Honeoye  lake,  159. 

Hone’s  Neck,  21 1. 

Honge,  245. 

Honnedaga,  92. 

Honnondeiih,  mentioned,  60. 
Hoopaninak,  99. 

Hoopanmak,  99, 

Hoosick,  181,  183,  184,  185. 

Hoosick  Falls,  183. 

Hoosick  patent,  182,  183. 

Hoosick  river,  181,  183,  185,  240. 
Hoossink,  76. 

Hopewell,  159. 

Horicon,  238. 

Horikans,  238. 

Hornellsville,  206. 

Horse  Neck,  177. 

Horton’s  pond,  176. 

Hosack,  181. 

Hostayimtwa,  138. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  cited,  274,  34, 
76,  78-80,  95,  97,  167,  172,  191,  193, 
194,  197,  202,  265. 

Housatonic,  54. 

Howard,  Lord,  mentioned,  260. 

Howe,  Daniel,  mentioned,  178. 
Howe,  Henry,  cited,  271,  24,  iii,  124. 
Howe’s  bay,  178,  180. 

Howes  cave,  202. 

Howland  island,  35. 

Hubbard,  cited,  215. 

Hudson  river,  19,  21,  23,  88,  125,  183, 
194,  233,  238,  244,  254. 

Huncksoock,  71. 

Huntington,  209,  210,  21 1,  213,  214, 
215,  216,  217,  218,  219,  222,  223, 
224,  226. 

Hunt’s  point,  252, 

Huppogues,  212. 

Huron,  242. 

Huron,  Lake,  134,  264. 

Hurons,  264,  265. 

Hurricane  Peak,  72. 

Hutchinson’s  creek,  243. 

Icanderoga,  123. 
lerondoquet,  1 17. 

Ihpetonga,  99. 

Incapahco,  89. 


Inchanando,  93. 

Indian  Fields,  22. 

Indian  lake,  88. 

Indian  Orchard,  154. 

Indian  Pass,  70,  72. 

Indian  Point,  190. 

Indian  pond,  59. 

Indian  problem,  report  of  committee 
to  investigate,  274. 

Indian  river,  loi,  192,  193. 

Ingaren,  261. 

Iona  island,  166,  256. 

Iosco,  20. 
losioha,  65. 

Irocoiensis,  lacus,  46. 

Irocoisen,  191. 

Irocoisi,  lacus,  46. 

Irocoisia,  45. 

Irondegatt,  117. 

Irondequoit,  116,  117,  118. 
Irondequoit  creek,  118. 

Irondequot,  117. 

Iroquois,  68;  clans,  villages,  258-59; 
French  term  for  Mohawks,  123 ; 
linguistic  work,  6;  lower,  155; 
migrations,  158;  meaning  of  name, 
191 ; upper,  155 ; upper,  names,  204. 
Iroquois,  mount,  71. 

Iroquois  country,  Indian  name,  259. 
Iroquois  river,  265. 

Irving,  Washington,  cited,  274,  129- 
30,  254. 

Irving,  268. 

Ischua,  26,  32. 

Ischuna,  26. 

Ishpatena,  128. 

Ishpatink,  263. 

Isle  au  Rapid  Plat,  194. 

Islip,  210,  211,  213,  214,  216,  217,  218, 
220,  222,  224. 

Isola  Bella,  69. 

Ithaca,  231. 

Itsutchera,  20. 

Jaapough,  187. 

Jacheabus,  mentioned,  43. 

Jack  Berrytown,  63. 

Jackomyntie’s  Fly,  55. 

Jackson,  239. 
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Jaclachque,  39. 

Jaclaghque,  39. 

Jadaqua,  38. 

Jadaqiieh,  38. 

Jagara,  134. 

Jagoogeh,  82. 

Jagoyogeh,  26. 

Jalidahgwah,  39,  40. 

Jamaica,  177. 

Jamaico,  177. 

Jameco,  177. 

James,  Edwin,  cited,  274. 

Jamesport,  215. 

Jamesville,  143. 

Jamique,  177. 

Jandekagh,  187. 

Jansen,  Roeloff,  kill,  47,  48. 

Jay  homestead,  244. 

Jeandarage,  123. 

Jedandago,  242. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  mentioned,  220. 
Jefferson  county,  95-97. 

Jeffroiiw’s  hook,  234. 

Jegasanek,  32. 

Jehonetaloga,  75. 

Jejackgueneck,  138. 

Jemison,  Mary,  life  of,  cited,  31,  102, 
106,  258. 

Jemison,  Mary,  Reservation,  257. 
Jenessee,  106. 

Jenkins  journal,  cited,  155. 
Jenneatowake,  158. 

Jennesadego,  206. 

Jericho,  178. 

Jerondokat,  117. 

Jerondoquitt,  117. 

Jersey  City,  263. 

Jessup’s  Falls,  238. 

Jesuit  Relations,  cited,  276,  80,  97, 
1 15,  134,  147,  152,  160,  168,  171, 

193. 

Joaika,  82. 

Jock’s  lake,  92. 

Jogee  Hill,  161. 

Jogues,  Isaac,  cited,  68-69,  237;  men- 
tioned, 122,  196,  238. 

Johnson,  Elias,  cited,  274,  133,  144. 
Johnson,  Guy,  map,  274,  26,  33,  42, 
138,  167. 


Johnson,  Sir  William,  cited,  274,  ii, 
38,  73,  1 15,  139,  192;  mentioned, 
52,  92,  137. 

Johnson’s  creek,  131,  167. 

Johnson’s  landing  place,  136. 
Jolmstown,  36,  81. 

Jonasky,  40. 

Joneadih,  32. 

Jones,  cited,  98. 

Jones,  Rev.  N.  W.,  cited,  236. 

Jones,  Pomroy,  cited,  274. 

Jones,  Samuel,  cited,  77. 

Jonishiyuh,  106. 

Jonodak,  132. 

Jonondeseh,  259. 

Joquokranaegare,  267. 

Jordan,  J.  W.,  cited,  50. 

Jordan,  144. 

Josiah’s  Neck,  223. 

Juchtanunda,  123. 

Juet,  mentioned,  130. 

Jukdowaahgeh,  62. 

Juniata  river,  262. 

Juscumeatick,  181. 

Jutalaga,  124. 

Jutowesthah,  89. 

Kachikhatoo,  146. 

Kachkanick,  46. 

Kachkawayick,  46. 

Kachkawyick,  46. 

Kachnawaacharege,  144. 
Kachnawarage,  144. 

Kachtawagick,  46. 

Kackawawook,  161. 

Kadaragawas,  31. 

Kadarode,  119. 

Kadawisdag,  138. 

Kadiskona,  170. 

Kaeouagegein,  65. 

Kaggais,  89. 

Kaghhikwarake,  258. 

Kaghiohage,  96. 

Kaghneantasis,  173. 

Kaghnewage,  122. 

Kagnegasas,  103. 

Kagnewagrage,  149,  170. 

Kahakasnik,  233. 

Kahanckasinck,  233. 
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Kahankson  creek,  233. 
Kahchaquahna,  240. 
Kahcheboncook,  238. 
Kahchequaneungta,  144. 
Kahekanunda,  124. 
Kahendohhon,  258. 
Kahengouetta,  96. 
Kahesarahera,  158. 
Kahhaneuka,  133. 
Kahiaghage,  170. 

Kahissacke,  43. 

Kahkwas,  64. 
Kahnasehwadeuyea,  173. 
Kahnaseu,  173. 
Kahnonnokwen,  264. 
Kahongoronton,  267. 
Kahseway,  46. 
Kahskunghsaka,  170. 
Kahuahgo,  96,  loi. 
Kahuwagona,  96. 
Kahwhanahkee,  150,  172. 
Kahyahooneh,  144. 
Kahyahtaknet’ketahkeh,  144. 
Kahyungkwatahtoa,  145. 
Kaiehntah,  145. 
Kaionhouague,  169. 
Kaioongk,  145. 

Kaishtinic,  20. 

Kaiyahkoo,  145,  154. 
Kaiyahnkoo,  145. 
Kakaghgetawan,  161. 
Kakaijongh  brook,  210,  213. 
Kakatawis,  233. 

Kakiat,  187. 

Kakiate  patent,  187. 
Kakouagoga,  64. 
Kamehargo,  96. 

Kanaaiagon,  40. 
Kanacktaneng,  265. 
Kanadagare,  138. 
Kanadalaugiia,  156. 
Kanadarauk  creek,  124. 
Kanadasago,  158. 
Kanadesaga,  158. 

Kanadia,  204. 

Kanaghsas,  103. 
Kanaghsaws,  103. 
Kanaghseragy,  no. 
Kanaghtarageara,  138. 


Kanagiro,  120. 

Kanakage,  35. 

Kanalesaga,  206. 
Kanandaqiie,  156. 
Kanandaweron,  38. 
Kananouangon,  40. 
Kanapauka  kills,  178. 
Kanarsingh,  98. 

Kanasahka,  145. 
Kanasowaga,  no. 
Kanaswastakeras,  191. 
Kanata,  93,  138. 
Kanatagiron,  170. 
Kanatagowa,  145. 
Kanataraken,  191. 
Kanataseke,  191. 
Kanatiochtage,  265. 
Kanaiighta  Auskerada,  124. 
Kanawage,  96,  190-91. 
Kanawahgoonwah,  145. 
Kanawaholla,  42. 

Kaneenda,  143,  146. 
Kanegodick,  138. 

Kanegsas,  103. 
Kanendakherie,  124,  176. 
Kanesadakeh,  206,  258. 
Kanestio,  207. 

Kanestio  river,  207. 
Kanetota,  in. 

Kaneysas,  103. 
Kanhaitaneekge,  65. 
Kanhaitauneekay,  65. 
Kanhanghton,  207. 

Kanhato,  144. 
Kania-Taronto-Gouat,  117. 
Kaniadarusseras,  71. 
Kaniatarontaquat,  116. 
Kanieghsas,  103. 

Kaniskek,  21,  83. 
Kanjearagore,  201. 
Kannadasegea,  158. 
Kannakalo,  43. 

Kannestaly,  198. 

Kanoagoa,  40. 

Kanoaloka,  146. 

Kanona,  207. 

Kanondaqiia,  156. 
Kanondoro,  71,  240. 
Kanono,  128. 
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Kanoono,  259. 

Kanosta,  iii. 

Kanoitenesgo,  264. 
Kanowalohale,  42. 
Kanowanohate,  138. 
Kanowaya,  146. 
Kanquaragoone,  199. 
Kanughwaka,  145. 
Kanuskago,  102,  107. 
Kanvagen,  107. 

Kaohdot,  269. 

Kapsee,  128. 

Kaquewagrage,  144. 
Karaghyadirha,  25,  26. 
Karaken,  259. 

Karathyadira,  26. 
Karathyadirha,  107. 
Karhawenradough,  259. 
Karhetyonni,  258. 
Karighondonte,  201. 
Karighondontee,  202. 
Karistautee,  78. 

Karitonga,  173. 

Karonkwi,  191. 

Karstenge  Bergh,  49. 
Kasanotiayogo,  40,  41. 
Kasawasahya,  107. 
Kasawassahya,  102. 
Kashakaka,  96. 
Kashanquash,  258. 

Kashong,  157,  158,  160,  258. 
Kashong  creek,  158,  258. 
Kashunkta,  143. 
Kaskonchiagou,  116. 
Kaskongshadi,  71. 

Kasoag,  170. 

Kasoongkta,  143. 
Kasskosowahnah,  133. 
Kastoniuck,  246. 
Katawignack,  86. 

Katonah,  244,  245. 
Katsenekwar,  191. 
Katsidagwehniyoh,  265. 
Katskill,  86. 
Kanhagwarahka,  61,  65. 
Kauhanauka,  134. 
Kaunaumeek,  181. 
Kaunonada,  105. 
Kaunsehwatauyea,  173. 


Kaiiquatkay,  41. 

Kauyiiga  Settlement,  205. 
Kawanna  Lodge,  78. 
Kawenioiinioun,  96. 
Kawenkowanenne,  191. 
Kawnatawteruh,  iii,  112,  113. 
Kaxhaxki,  21. 

Kayaderoga,  195,  196.' 
Kayaderosseras,  71,  237. 
Kayaderosseras  creek,  124,  195. 
Kayaderosseras  mountains,  69,  71. 
Kayaderosseras  patent,  198. 
Kayandorossa,  238, 

Kayaweeser,  195. 

Kayawese  creek,  195. 
Kayeghtalagealat,  231. 
Kayengederaghte,  107. 

Kaygen  river,  207. 
KeadanyeekoAva,  83. 

Keakatis  creek,  245. 
Keanauhausent,  167. 

Kebekong,  79. 

Kebenong,  265. 

Kechkawes  creek,  245. 

Kechkawes  kill,  247. 
Keemiscomock,  213,  225. 
Keeseywego  kill,  181. 

Kehanagara  creek,  201. 

Kehantick,  46. 

Kehentick,  181. 

Kehhu^hatahdea,  150,  172. 
Kehthanne,  52. 

Keinthe,  105,  107,  115,  118. 
Kekeshick,  246. 

Kekeskick,  246. 

Kelauquaw,  89. 

Kenaghtequat,  47. 

Kenaukarent,  167. 

Kendaia,  204,  205. 

Kendig’s  creek,  204. 

Kendoa,  204. 

Keneghses,  103. 

Kenhanagara,  124,  201. 

Keninyitto,  8-1. 

Kenjockety,  John,  mentioned,  65. 
Kenjockety  creek,  64,  65. 
Kenneattoo,  81. 

Kennendahare,  124. 
Kennendauque,  156. 
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Kcnnesdago,  158. 

Kennyetto,  81. 

Kenonskegon,  107. 

Kenoza  lake,  228. 

Kensico,  246. 

Kent,  176. 

Kente,  265. 

Kentsiakawane,  78. 

Kentucky,  82,  192. 

Kentiiehone,  146. 

Kenyouscotta,  138. 

Keontona,  41. 

Kequanderage,  146. 

Kerhonkson,  233. 

Kerhonkton,  233. 

Keshaechpuerem,  99. 

Keshaqua  creek,  107. 

Kesieway  creek,  46. 

Keskaechquerem,  213. 

Keskisko,  246. 

Keskistkonck,  246. 

Kestateuw,  98. 

Kestaubaiuck,  246. 

Kestaubauck  creek,  246, 

Kestaubnuck,  246. 

Ketchaboneck,  213. 

Ketcham’s  Neck,  216. 

Ketchaponock,  213. 

Ketchepun’ak,  213. 

Ketchum,  William,  cited,  274,  60-61, 

63- 

Ketewomoke,  213. 

Ketiyengoowah,  83. 

Ketsepray,  233. 

Kettakoneadchu,  49. 

Kettle-bottom,  mount,  239. 

Keuka,  207. 

Keuka,  lake,  207,  258. 
Keweghtegnack,  246. 

Kewightahagh  creek,  248. 
Keyonanouague,  170. 

Keysserryck,  233. 

Kiahuentaha,  145. 

Kiamesha,  228. 

Kiantone,  38,  41. 

Kichpa,  48. 

Kichtawangh,  246. 

Kichua,  48. 

Kickpa,  47. 


Kicktawank,  246. 

Kickua,  47. 

Kiechioiahte,  146. 

Kieft,  Gov.,  mentioned,  180. 
Kienuka,  133. 

Kiessiewey’s  kill,  46,  181. 
Kightawonck,  246. 

Kightowank,  246. 

Kihuga  creek  and  lake,  35. 

Kill  Buck,  32. 

Killalemy,  176. 

Killawog,  28. 

Killoquaw,  89. 

Kinaquariones,  198,  199. 
Kingiaquatonec,  240. 

Kings  county,  98-100. 

Kingsbridge,  130. 

Kingsbury,  240. 

Kingston,  169,  232. 

Kinshon,  77. 

Kiohero,  36. 

Kioshk,  128. 

Kirkland,  Rev.  Samuel,  cited,  34,  36, 
82,  83,  104,  121. 

Kishewana,  lake,  176. 

Kiskatanieck,  84. 

Kiskatom,  84. 

Kiskatomenakook,  84. 

Kisketon,  84. 

Kisko,  246. 

Kitcha-wan,  246,  250. 

Kitchawanc,  246. 

Kitchin,  T.,  map,  34,  104,  105,  109, 

156. 

Kithawan,  246. 

Kittatenny,  246. 

Kiwasa  lake,  78,  269. 

Kiwigtigu  Elbow,  246. 

Kiwigtinock,  246. 

Klock,  George,  patent,  92,  94. 

Kloltin,  52. 

Knacto,  207. 

Knotrus  river,  246. 

Koamong  purchase,  246. 

Kobus,  43. 

Kockhachingh,  84. 

Kohenguetta,  96. 

Kohoseraghe,  107,  158. 

Koiokwen,  34. 
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Kokomo,  19 1. 

Kolahnckah,  36. 

Kolancka,  81. 

Kollikocn  river,  227. 

Kommc  Gouw,  99. 

Kondar,  204. 

Konentcheneke,  83,  267. 
Konkhonganok,  213. 

Konneonga,  228. 

Konondaigua,  135. 

Konosioni,  259. 

Konyouyhyough,  155. 

Kookhoiise,  52. 

Kookpake,  46. 

Koshanuadeago,  41. 

Kotchakatoo,  146. 

Koiiari,  93. 

Koughqiiaiigu  Creek,  64. 

Koxhackimg,  21,  84. 

K’tahkanahshau,  55. 

K’takanahshau,  57. 

K’takanatshau,  49. 

Kuhnataha,  170. 

Kumochenack,  187. 

Kimatah,  146. 

Kundaqua,  146. 

Kunyouskata,  138. 

Kurloonah,  71,  87. 

Kiishaqua  lake,  78. 

KuskehsaAvkich,  170. 

Kusteha,  146. 

Kuxakee,  83. 

Kuyahoora,  92. 

Kuyahora,  138. 

Kyserike,  233. 

Laaphawachking,  128,  246. 
Lackawack,  228,  233. 

Lafayette,  148,  152. 

Lahontan,  A.  L.  de  D.,  cited,  274, 
60,  76,  104,  105,  109,  1 18,  156. 

Lake  of  the  Clustered  Stars,  77. 
Lake  of  the  Silver  Sky,  80. 

Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  265. 
Lamberville,  de,  mentioned,  117,142. 
La  Metairie,  cited,  25. 

La  Mothe,  mentioned,  118. 

Lancaster,  62. 

Language,  authorities  on,  12-18. 
Lanman,  Charles,  cited,  274,  190. 


Lansingburg,  183,  184,  185. 

Lapinikan,  128. 

La  Potherie,  De,  cited,  265. 

La  Roche,  de,  mentioned,  136. 

La  Salle,  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  de, 
cited,  274,  51,  1 15,  265. 

Lawson,  cited,  60. 

Lebanon  creek,  50. 

Leeds,  85. 

Leicester,  105,  109. 

Le  Mercier,  mentioned,  144,  149. 

Le  Moyne,  Father,  mentioned,  76, 
143- 

Lenape,  29. 

Lenapewihittuck,  52. 

Lenox,  114, 

Leroy,  83. 

Lewis  county,  loi. 

Lewis  creek,  200. 

Lewisboro,  243,  244,  248,  249,  250, 

255. 

Lewisboro  purchase,  255,  256. 
Lewisham,  178. 

Lewiston  Heights,  132, 

Lima,  105,  107,  109,  115. 

Lime  Lake,  33. 

Limestone  creek,  142,  143. 
Lindermere,'  89. 

Little  Beard’s  town,  103,  104. 

Little  Cattaraugus,  38. 

Little  Falls,  91,  94,  237. 

Little  lakes,  95. 

Little  Minessing  creek,  162. 

Little  Neck,  179. 

Little  Neck  bay,  215. 

Little  Nine  Partners’  tract,  57,  58, 
59- 

Little  Seneca  river,  107,  115. 

Little  Sodus  bay,  34,  36,  37. 

Little  Sodus  creek,  36. 

Little  Tonawanda  creek,  83. 

Little  Tupper  lake,  269. 

Little  Valley  creek,  32. 

Liverpool,  143,  153. 

Liverpool  creek,  154. 

Livingston  county,  loi-io. 

Livingston  manor,  54,  57. 

Lloyd’s  Neck,  177. 

Local  names,  composition,  9-12. 
Lockerman’s  tract,  85,  232. 
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Lockport,  132,  13d 
Locust  Valley,  177. 

Lodge’s  map,  102,  155,  156,  158. 

Long  House  creek,  166. 

Long  Island,  98,  99,  100,  177-80, 
2ogr-27,  253. 

Long  island,  Albany  county,  22. 
Long  Island,  Saratoga  county,  196. 
Long  Knives,  260. 

Long  lake,  89,  114. 

Long  Point,  64. 

Long  pond,  160. 

Long  Sault,  191. 

Long  Sault  island,  lower,  191. 

Long  Sault  island,  upper,  194. 
Long-narrow  lake,  155. 

Longfellow,  quoted,  93. 

Lookout  hill,  24. 

Loskiel,  G.  H.,  cited,  274,  24,  34. 
Lossing,  Bensen  F.,  cited,  274,  68,  69, 
70,  71. 

Lothrop,  Samuel  K.;  cited,  274,  140. 
Loups,  21,  176. 

Lovendge  patent,  85, 

Lower  Ebenezer,  66. 

Lukens,  Jesse,  cited,  274,  262. 
Lumberland,  227,  228. 

Lusum,  178. 

Luzerne,  237. 

Lycoming,  170. 

Lydius,  John  H.,  cited,  73. 

Macauley,  James,  cited,  274,  190, 
192,  198,  199. 

Machabeneer,  Shawengonck,  234. 
Machachkeek,  84. 

Machackamock,  234. 

Machackoesk,  47. 

Machakamick,  234. 

Machawameck,  21. 

Machawanick,  84. 

Machias,  32. 

Mackay,  Capt.  Thomas,  cited,  147. 
Macktowanuck,  230. 

Macokassino,  247. 

Macooknack  point,  247. 

Macookpack,  176. 

Macookpack  pond,  247. 

Macuthris,  99. 

Macutteris,  99. 


Mad  creek,  142. 

Madawaska,  78. 

Madison  county,  1 10-15. 

Madison  lake,  114. 

Madnan’s  Neck,  178. 

Maennepis  creek,  247. 

Maetsingsing,  254. 

Maevenawasigh,  55. 

Magaat  Ramis,  234. 

Magatscoot,  234. 

Maggaghkamieck,  228. 
Maggaghkamiek,  161. 

Maggonck,  234. 

Maggrnapogh,  234. 

Maghakeneck,  161. 

Maghawaemus,  161. 

Magkaneweick  creek,  240. 
Magowasinck  Indians,  234. 
Magowasinginck,  234. 
Magquamkasick,  84. 

Magriganies  lake,  247. 

Magrigaries,  247. 

Magunck,  234. 

Mahackamack,  228. 

Mahackemeck,  161. 

Mahaickamack,  187. 

•Mahakeneghtuc,  21. 

Maharnes  river,  245,  247. 
Mahaskakook,  47. 

Mahequa,  187. 

Maheuw,  234. 

Mahican,  21. 

Mahicans,  21;  territory,  18,  181,  194; 
name,  183. 

Mahickander’s  island,  22. 

Mahodac,  176. 

Mahopac,  176. 

Mahopac,  lake,  176. 

Makakassin,  247. 

Makeopaca,  99. 

Makhakeneck,  161. 

Mailman,  Rev.  Jacob,  cited,  275,  214. 
Mallolausly,  162. 

Malone,  80. 

Mamakating,  228. 

Mamanasquag,  248. 

Mamarack  river,  247. 

Mamaroneck,  244,  245,  246,  247,  252, 
256. 

Marne  Cotink,  228. 
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Mamcakating,  228. 

Maingapes  crock,  248. 

Maininkctsuck,  248. 

Maiiimacotta,  228. 

Manaliachtaniciik,  129. 
Manahachtanicnk,  129. 

Manalianning,  99. 

Manahatoiih,  129. 

Manahattani,  129. 

Manahattanink,  129. 

Mananosick,  47. 

Manantick,  213. 

Manataaniing,  129. 

Manatees,  129. 

Manatey,  129. 

Manattlians,  129. 

Mancapawiwick,  55. 

Manchonack,  213. 

Manchonots,  214. 

Manchwehenock,  84. 
Manckatawangum,  230. 

Manetto,  178. 

Mangawping,  228. 

Mangopson,  248. 

Manhanset,  214. 

Manhansick,  214. 

Manhansuck  river,  213. 

Manhasset,  178,  180,  214. 

Manhasset  Indians,  214. 

Manhate,  Island,  131. 

Manhattan  island,  128,  129,  131. 
Manhattans,  186;  on  Staten  Island, 
186. 

Manhaiisak,  214. 

Manitou  beach,  167. 
Mankackkewachky,  263. 

Manlius,  142. 

Manowtassquott,  214. 
Mansakawaghkin  island,  248. 
Mansakenning,  55. 

Mansakin,  55. 

Manshtak  creek,  214. 

Mantash,  214. 

Mantoobaugs,  214. 

Manunketesuck,  248. 

Manursing,  248. 

Manursing  island,  248. 

Maquaas  Hook,  85. 

Maquaconkaeck,  i8r. 

Maquainkadely  creek,  181. 


Maquas,  93,  155. 

Maqiias  kill,  124. 

Maquois,  123. 

Marathon,  51. 

Marbletown,  234. 

Marcoux,  F.  X.,  cited,  80. 

Marcy,  Mount,  74. 

Mareckawick,  99. 

Mareckkawick,  99. 

Maregond,  176. 

Maretenge,  162. 

Marin,  mentioned,  40. 

Marneck,  247. 

Maroonskaack,  181. 

Marossepinck,  178. 

Marsapeague  Indians,  178. 

Marsepain,  178. 

Marseping  Indians,  178. 

Marshall,  Orsamus  H.,  cited,  275, 
16,  59,  61-66,  104-9,  1 15.  n3. 

132,  133,  135,  136,  155-58,  160. 
Martin  Gerritsen’s  bay,  178. 
Martinnehouck,  178. 
Marychkenwikingh,  99. 

Maryland,  267. 

Mashmanock,  214. 

Mashomack  point,  214. 

Maskaeck,  162,  234. 

Maskekts  lands,  234. 

Maskinongez,  66. 

Maskutchoung,  179. 

Masonicus,  187. 

Maspegue  Gut,  214. 

Maspet,  179. 

Maspeth,  179. 

Maspeth  kill,  99. 

Massachabeneers,  234. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Collection,  21. 

Massapequa,  179,  214. 

Massawepie  lake,  191. 

Massawomecks,  30. 

Massepa  river,  179. 

Mastaqua,  78. 

Masten,  Arthur  H.,  cited,  275,  20. 
Mastic,  215. 

Mastic  Neck,  216,  219,  222,  225. 
Mastic  tract,  21 1,  217. 

Matanucke,  186. 

Matapan,  55. 
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Malawucks,  186. 

Mathakcnaack,  195. 

Matinicock  point,  178. 

Matinnecocks,  217. 

Matissink  island,  234. 

Matowa,  215. 

Matowacks,  179,  215. 

Matsepe,  179. 

Mattanauke,  178. 

Mattanwake,  179,  215. 

Mattashiick  hills,  47. 

Mattasinck  kill,  188. 

Mattassink  island,  234. 

Matteawan,  55,  162. 

Matteawan  mountains,  55,  187. 
Mattecohunks,  234. 

Mattegticos,  249. 

Mattemoy,  215,  216. 

Mattinnekonck,  178. 

Mattituck,  215. 

Mattuck,  215. 

Maugwa-wogs,  124. 

Mawanaguasick,  47. 
Mawanapquassek,  47. 
Mawanaquasick,  47,  48. 

Maway  river,  188. 

Mawenawasigh,  55. 

Mawichnack,  47. 

Mawiegnunk,  47. 

Mawignack,  85. 

Maxon  hill,  197. 

Maxwell,  Thomas,  cited,  275,  42,  203, 
206,  207. 

Mayfield,  81. 

M’chewamisipu,  29,  257. 
Mchwewarmink,  29. 

M’chwewormink,  257. 

Meahagh,  247,  248. 

Meanagh,  249. 

Meanagh  creek,  248. 

Meanous  river,  247. 

Meantaquit,  215. 

Meccackassin,  247. 

Mechanschiton,  267. 

Mechkentowoon,  188. 

Mecox,  215. 

Medina,  167. 

Megapolensis,  cited,  119,  126*. 
Meghkeckkassin,  247. 

Meghkeekassin,  247,  254. 

20 


Mehanas,  247. 

Mehanos,  247. 
Mehkakhsin,  247. 
Mehoppen,  261. 
Mehtanawack,  215. 
Meitowax,  179. 

Mekago,  21. 

Melville,  224. 
Memanusack  river,  215. 
Memorasinck,  162. 
Menatey,  129. 

Mena}^ack,  162. 
Menhansack,  214. 
Menohhannet,  129, 
Mentipathe,  248, 
Meochkonck,  234 
Mer  Douce,  134. 

Merclary  pond,  162. 
Merechkawink,  99. 
Mereychawick,  99. 

Meric,  179. 

Mericoke  Indians,  179. 
Merigies  Neck,  216. 
Merikoke,  179. 
Meritowacks,  99. 
Meroges,  216. 

Merosuck,  210,  215. 
Merrack  Neck,  179. 
Merreck,  215. 

Merriack  Indians,  179. 
Merrick,  179. 

Merryes,  216,  225. 
Meshodac  peak,  182. 
Mespaechtes,  99. 

Messena  Springs,  191. 
Metambesem,  54,  55. 
Metauk,  71,  87. 
Metauques,  228. 
Metongues  pond,  228. 
Mettacahonts  creek,  234. 
Mettekehonks,  234. 
Mettowee,  240. 

Mexico,  170. 

Miami  creek,  89. 
Mianrogue,  215. 
Miantacut,  215. 

Michigan  creek,  207. 
Miconacook,  238. 

Middle  Ebenezer,  62. 
Middleburg,  180,  202. 
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Middlefield,  173,  174. 

Middleport,  136. 

Middletown,  53. 

Migun,  260. 

Mihtiikmechakick,  68. 

Mill  creek,  23. 

Mill  River,  253,  255. 

Minas  Fall  creek,  188. 

Minasseroke,  215. 

Minatey,  129, 

Minden,  125. 

Minesceongo,  188. 

Mingaghqiie,  263. 

Mingwing  river,  228. 

Minisconga  creek,  188. 

Minisink,  56,  161,  162,  164,  166,  234. 
Minisink  hills,  160. 

Minisink  patent,  162. 

Minisink  region,  161,  162. 

Minisink  river,  166. 

Minisinks,  234,  235. 

Minissingh,  55. 

Minnahanonck,  130. 

Minnahenock,  248. 

Minnapaugs,  215. 

Minneais,  130. 

Minnehaha,  93. 

Minnesunk  lake,  215. 

Minnewaska,  234. 

Minnewies,  248. 

Minnewits  island,  130,  248. 
Minnischtanock,  47. 

Minniscongo,  188. 

Minnisink,  162. 

Minnissichtanock,  47. 

Minsies,  162,  188. 

Minuit,  Peter,  mentioned,  248. 
Minusing,  248. 

Miomog,  215. 

Miossehassaky,  245,  248. 

Miquon,  260. 

Mirachtauhacky,  216. 

Mishadchu,  163. 

Misnisschtanock,  47. 

Mispat,  179. 

Mispatuck  brook,  216. 

Missisagas,  137. 

Missisauga,  265. 

Mississippi  river,  267. 

Mistucky,  162. 


Mitchill,  Dr  Samuel,  cited,  23,  121, 

194,  195. 

Mitchel,  Samuel,  cited,  19, 

Mitchell,  map,  144,  151. 

Moaquanes,  248. 

Mochgonnekonck,  216. 

Mockquams,  248. 

Moenemines  castle,  21. 

Moeung,  100. 

Moggonek,  234. 

Moggoneck,  234. 

Mohagan  pond,  89. 

Mohansic  lake,  248. 

Mohansuck,  213. 

Moharsic  lake,  248. 

Mohawk,  123,  124. 

Mohawk  branch,  53. 

Mohawk  Hill,  loi. 

Mohawk  river,  92,  93,  94,  95,  121,  125, 
169,  187,  195,  196. 

Mohawks,  68 ; castles,  125 ; linguistic 
work,  6;  name,  119,  121,  124,  126, 
135;  territory*  172;  villages,  119, 
Mohegan,  22. 

Mohegan  hill,  201. 

Mohegan,  lake,  176,  248. 

Mohegan  river,  21. 

Mohegan-ittuck,  21. 

Mohegans,  depredations,  86. 
Mohegonter,  201. 

Mohensick,  lake,  176. 

Mohonk  lake,  234. 

Mohshequssuk,  235. 

Moira,  80. 

Mombaccus,  234. 

Mombach,  234. 

Mombackus,  234. 

Mombashapond,  163. 

Monakewego,  249. 

Monatons,  186. 

Monattan  hook,  22. 

Monayunk  creek,  235. 

Moncorum,  216. 

Mongaup,  163,  228. 

Mongaup  valley,  53. 

Mongawping  river,  163. 
Mongotucksee,  mentioned,  210. 
Monhagan,  163. 

Moniang,  265. 

Monnepaught,  216. 
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Monocknong,  186. 

Monroe,  165. 

Monroe  comity,  115-18. 

Mousey,  188. 

Montacnt,  215,  216. 

Montauk,  216. 

Montaiik*  point,  223. 

Montauket,  216. 

Montezuma,  35,  36,  37. 

Montezuma  marshes,  36,  242. 
Montgomery  county,  119-28. 

Montour  Falls,  203. 

Montreal,  79,  265,  266. 

Moose  creek,  81. 

Moose  lake,  93. 

Moose  river,  loi. 

Moospottenwacho,  238. 

Mopus,  249. 

Moquams  creek,  243. 

Moravian  journals,  44. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  cited,  275,  8,  ii, 
16,  19,  23,  25-29,  31-38,  40,  43,  44, 
50,  54,  59,  61-67,  72,  75-77,  80-83, 
89,  92-94.  96-98,  100-6,  108-12,  114- 
16,  1 18,  120,  121,  124-28,  131-42, 
144,  146,  148-50,  152,  154,  155,  157- 
59,  167-71,  173,  174,  177,  189,  190, 
192,  196,  199,  201-3,  205-8,  229-31, 
241,  242,  257,  259. 

Moriches,  216. 

Morneck,  247. 

Moroke,  179. 

Mosholu,  249. 

Moskuta  hill,  249. 

Mottomog,  216. 

Moulton,  Joseph  W.,  cited,  275,  278, 
46,  55,  76,  135,  164. 

Mount  Achsining,  41. 

Mount  Emmons,  90. 

Mount  Kisko,  246. 

Mount  McIntyre,  71. 

Mount  Marcy,  269. 

Mount  Morris,  108,  109. 

Mount  Toppin,  50. 

Mount  Trembleau  point,  72. 

Mountain  of  the  White  Star,  76. 
Moworronoke,  247. 

Muchhattoes  hill,  163. 

Mud  creek,  154,  207,  241. 
Mughtiticoos,  255. 


Muhheakunnuk,  21-22. 
Mukwakwogamak,  269. 

Munhaussick,  214. 

Munnatawkit,  216. 

Munnohhanit,  129. 

Munshongomuc,  214. 

Murderer’s  creek,  62,  66. 

Murray,  167. 

Muscalonge,  lake  and  bay,  96. 
Muscoot  river,  249. 

Muscoota,  130,  179,  249. 

Muscota,  130. 

Mushauwomuk,  266. 

Muskatuc,  216. 

Muskrat  creek,  36. 

Mutighticoos,  249. 

Myanas,  247,  249. 

Mynachkee,  56,  59. 

Mynachkee  kill,  55. 

Naasserok,  235. 

Nachaquatuck,  216. 
Nachassickquaack,  182. 
Nachawawachkano  creek,  47. 
Nachtenack,  195. 

Nadeaquickquack,  182. 

Naganoose,  107. 

Naghtongk,  130. 

Naguntatogue  Neck,  216. 
Naguntatoug  Neck,  216. 

Nahdaeh,  107,  108,  158. 

Naieck,  100. 

Najack,  100. 

Nakaovaewich,  47. 

Nakaowasick,  47. 

Nakawiawick,  47. 

Names,  difficulties  in  determining, 
7-8 ; method  of  bestowing,  8 ; 
many  places  given  same  name,  8 ; 
distinction  between  Algonquin  and 
Iroquois,  9 ; local,  composition, 
9-12. 

Namke,  216. 

Nanahpanahakin,  48. 

Nanama,  249. 

Nanapenahekan,  48. 

Nanashnuck,  188. 

Nancaponick,  56. 

Nanichiestawack,  249. 

Naniopaconioc,  56. 
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Nanoscck,  235. 

Nantasasis,  146. 

Nanticoke,  28. 

Nanticoke  creek,  28,  230. 
Nanticokes,  28,  29. 

Nanuet,  188. 

Naosh,  186,  263. 

Napanoch,  235. 

Napanock,  235. 

Napeage,  217. 

Napeague,  217. 

Napeestock,  85. 

Naples,  158,  258. 

Nappane,  265. 
Nappeckamack,  249. 
Narahawmis,  249. 
Narhiggan,  217. 
Narowatkongh,  263. 
Narranshaw  creek,  188. 
Narrasunck  lands,  188. 
Narrioch,  100. 

Narrow  gut,  155. 
Nasaquack,  218. 

Nascon  lake,  34,  36. 
Nashaquatac,  216. 
Nashayonsuck,  213,  217. 
Nassakeag,  217. 

Nassau,  182,  183,  185. 
Nassau  county,  177-80. 
Nassayonsuck,  217. 
Natadunk,  147. 

Nauashin  village,  249. 
Naurashank  creek,  188. 
Navarino,  151. 

Naveskeek,  22. 

Navish,  249. 

Navy  island,  133. 

Nawaage,  122. 

Nayack,  100. 

Nayeck,  100. 

Neaga  Waagwenneyu,  118. 
Neahga,  134. 

Neapeague,  217. 
Neatawantha,  170. 
Nechtank,  130. 
Necommack,  217. 

Negaene  creek,  231. 
Negagonse,  182. 

Negateca  fontaine,  158. 
Nehackamack,  53. 


Neliasane  lake,  89. 

Nehasene,  loi. 

Nehawretahgo,  113. 

Nekankook,  48. 

Nentego,  28. 

Neodak,  89. 

Neodakheat,  231. 

Neodaondaquat,  116. 

Neoskaleeta,  89. 

Neothrora,  62. 

Nepera  creek,  249. 

Neperhan  creek,  249. 

Nesaquage  Accompesett,  218. 
Nesaquake,  217,  225. 

Nesaquake  lands,  217. 

Nesaraske,  217. 

Nescotonck,  163. 

Neshugguncir,  217. 

Nesopack  pond,  250. 

Nessingh,  87,  89. 

Nestigione  patent,  196. 

Neuten  Hook,  21. 

Neutrals,  64;  towns,  134;  names, 
135- 

Neversink,  100,  188,  228. 

Neversink  river,  161,  163,  167,  187, 
228. 

New  Castle,  244,  253. 

New  Hackensack,  55. 

New  Hampshire  grants,  map  of, 
275,  95- 

New  Hartford,  137. 

New  Haven  creek,  170. 

New  Hempstead,  187. 

New  Jersey,  262-64. 

New  Paltz,  234,  236. 

New  Rochelle,  248,  254. 

New  York,  128,  129,  247. 

New  York  Colonial  Laws,  23. 

New  York  county,  128-31. 
Newageghkoo,  113. 

Newburgh,  164. 

Nev/comb,  68. 

Newesingh  Indians,  263. 

Neweskeke,  22. 

Newessingh,  188. 

Newtown,  64,  65,  179,  180. 

Newtown  creek,  43. 

Niagara,  131,  134,  197;  Indian  pro- 
nunciation, 135. 
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Niagara  county,  131-37. 

Niagara  Falls,  132,  133,  266. 
Niagara  river,  61,  133. 

Niamaug,  217. 

Niamock,  217. 

Niamiick,  217. 

Niaouenre  bay,  96. 

Niaoure  bay,  96. 

Niawerne,  96. 

Nichankook,  48. 

Nichol,  cited,  217. 

Nickan  Hooke,' 48. 

Nidenindequeat,  116. 
Nidyionyahaah,  66. 

Nieuwehings,  100. 

Nieuwesings,  100. 

Nigawenahaah,  66,  135. 

Nigentsiagi,  192. 

Nigentsiagoa,  78,  192. 
Nigitawogamak,  269. 

Nihacans,  217. 

Nihanawate,  78. 

Niharuntaquoa,  139. 

Nihawanate,  19^, 
Niionenhiasekowane,  192. 
Nikahionhakowa,  97. 

Nikentsiake,  192. 

Nimham,  Mount,  176,  250. 
Ninemile  creek,  141,  145,  153, 
Niocko,  100. 

Nipinichsen,  250, 

Nipmoosh,  182. 

Nipperha,  249. 

Nippisauke,  85. 

Nippowance,  253. 

Niscatha,  22. 

Niscontha,  22. 

Nisinckqueghhacky,  217. 

Niskayuna,  173,  195,  196,  199. 
Nissequaque  river,  217. 
Nissequogue,  217. 

Nistigioone,  199. 

Nivernois,  Due  de,  mentioned,  97. 
Nivernois  bay,  96. 

Noapain,  250. 

Nochpeem,  250. 

Nochpeems,  246,  251. 

Nochwaio  creek,  231. 

Nodoneyo,  72,  87. 

Noehnta,  107,  159. 


Nominick  hills,  218. 

Noname’s  hill,  250, 

Nondas,  108. 

Nonowantuck,  218. 

Nonville,  de,  mentioned,  34,  115; 

cited,  105,  1 17,  157,  198. 
Noonyeahkie,  76. 

Norfolk,  191. 

Norman’s  kill,  20,  23. 

NorridgeAvock,  93. 

Norris,  Major,  cited,  231. 

North  America,  Indian  name,  259. 
North  Castle,  243,  246. 

North  Collins,  268. 

North  Hempstead,  178,  180. 

North  Salem,  249,  251. 

North  Sea,  219. 

North  Sterling  creek,  34. 

Northeast,  54,  59. 

Northwest  bay,  237. 

Norwich,  44. 

Nose,  the,  124,  176. 

Notantakto  creek,  231. 

Nowadaga  creek,  91,  93. 

Nowagona,  199. 

Nowanagquasick,  48. 

Noyack  bay,  218. 

Nuhpa,  48. 

Nun  da,  108. 

Nundadasis,  139. 

Nundao,  108. 

Nundawao,  158,  257. 

Nundey,  108. 

Nundow,  108. 

Nuquiage,  204. 

Nushiona,  90. 

Nut  island,  130. 

Nutten  Hook,  84. 

Nyack,  188. 

Nyahgaah,  135. 

Nyahgarah,  135. 

Oageh,  83. 

Oak  Neck,  218. 

Oak  Orchard  creek,  60,  167. 

Oakfield,  83. 

Oakinagaro,  134. 

Oatka,  1 18. 

Oatka  creek,  83,  118,  257. 

Oattis  creek,  173. 
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Oblong  crock,  58. 

O’Callaghan,  E.  B.,  cited,  275,  8,  22, 
58,  69,  84,  1 17,  128,  135,  153,  169, 
185,  232,  237,  250,  256. 

Occabanke,  218. 

Occanum,  28. 

Occapogue,  209,  218. 

Occombomock,  218. 

Occopogue,  210. 

Ochenang,  44. 

Ochiarenty,  72. 

Ochjagara  falls,  134. 

Ochniondage,  125. 

Ochuegiien,  171. 

Ochoueguen,  Riviere  d’,  36,  171. 
Ochpeen,  250. 

Ochqiiichtok,  85. 

Ochriscany  patent,  140. 

Ochriskeny  creek,  140. 

Ochschugore,  152. 

Ochsechrage,  196. 

Ochseratonque,  196,  197. 

Ocitoc,  130. 

Ocquabauk,  218. 

Ocqtiango,  28. 

Ocqnionis,  173.  , 

Odasquadossa,  32. 

Odasqiiawateh,  32. 

Odishkuaguma,  265. 

Odjibwa,  190. 

Odosagi,  32. 

Oeiatonnehengue,  171. 

O'eyendehit,  204. 

Ogahgwaahgeh,  66. 

Ogdensburg,  192. 

Ogeawatekae,  135. 

Ogharonde,  45. 

Oghgotacton,  163. 

Oghkwesea,  76. 

Oghnaweron,  259. 

Oghrackie,  125. 

Oghraro,  72. 

Oghregheroonge,  93. 

Ogbrekyonny,  259. 

Oghroewakouh,  265. 

Oghronwakon,  265. 
Oghskawaseronhon,  258. 

Ogowanda,  31. 

Ogoyaga,  258. 

Ogsadago,  125. 


Ohadi,  108. 

Ohagi,  108. 

Obeeyo,  30,  32. 

Ohegcchrage,  108. 

Obgtiesse,  76. 

Ohhadaih,  108, 

Ohio,  24,  25,  32,  89,  93. 
Ohiokea,  114. 

Ohisha,  140. 

Ohisheh,  140. 

Ohiska,  140. 

Ohjeestwayana,  269. 
Ohnatatoonk,  147. 

Ohnentaha,  143,  147. 
Ohnowalagantle,  199. 
Oliquage,  125. 

Ohronwagonh,  265. 
Ohsahaunytah-Seiighkah,  147. 
Ohudeara,  118,  155. 
Oiekarontne,  loi. 
Oiekaroiitne,  192. 

Oil  creek,  33,  142. 

Oil  spring,  26. 

Oiogoen,  36. 

Oiogouen,  36. 

Oiogue,  125,  196,  238. 
Ojeenrudde,  72,  197. 
Ojequack,  loi,  192. 

Ojibwa,  190. 

Ojikhadagega,  100, 

Okanagan  river,  41. 

Okenock,  218. 

Okkanum,  28. 

Old  Field  point,  211. 

Olehisk,  140. 

Olehiska,  140. 

Olhiske,  140. 

Olighinsipou,  25. 

Olive,  236. 

Onaghe,  157,  159. 

Onahe,  159. 

Onangwack  creek,  235. 
Onannogiiska,  28,  50. 

Onas,  260. 

Onasgarixsus,  50. 
Onauweyoka,  267. 
Onawedake,  125. 

Onawyta,  114. 

Onchiota,  78. 

Oncongena,  201. 
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Oiulachoe,  204. 

Ondawa,  240. 

Onderiguegon,  240. 

Ondewa,  72. 

Ondiara,  135. 

Oneacars,  135. 

Oneadalote,  72. 

Oneaga,  135. 

Oneagale,  135. 

Oneagara,  135. 

Oneaka,  135. 

Oneentadashe,  201. 

Onegarechny,  50. 

Onehchigeh,  118. 

Onehda,  107,  I08,  159. 

Oneida,  112,  113,  137,  139. 

Oneida  Castle,  112,  137,  138,  146. 
Oneida  county,  i37-zt2. 

Oneida  creek,  114,  141. 

Oneida  lake,  113,  114,  115,  141,  142, 
144,  146,  147,  T50,  15 1,  152,  153, 

171,  172. 

Oneida  river,  147,  u8,  149,  150,  171, 

172. 

Oneida  valley,  114. 

Oneidas,  138;  council  name,  113, 
139;  name,  135;  territory,  95,  no, 
168,  172;  villages,  137,  142. 
Oneigra,  134. 

Oneiyout,  44. 

Oneiyuta,  139, 

Onekagoncka,  125. 

Onekio,  93. 

Onenyote,  258. 

Oneonta,  173. 

Oneotade,  108. 

Oneugioure,  125. 

Oneyagine,  201. 

Oneyda,  lake,  149. 

Oneyda  river,  140. 

Ongkoue,  179. 

Onguiaahra,  River  d’,  134. 

^ Ongwehonwe,  191. 

Oniadarondaquat,  117. 

Oniagara,  Falls  of,  132,  134. 
Oniagorah,  134. 

Onida-hogo,  147. 

Onida-hogu,  147. 

Oniochrhonons,  139. 

Onioen,  36. 


Oniskethau  creek,  22, 

Onistagrawa,  201. 

Onitstahragarawe,  201. 

Onjagera,  134. 

Onkeway,  179. 

Onkweiyede,  258. 

Onnachee,  159. 

Onnawadage,  91. 

Onneiout,  139. 

Onnisske,  72. 

Onnitstegraw,  201. 

Onnonkenritaoui,  104. 

Onnonta,  147. 

Onnontae,  147. 

Onnontaeronnons,  147. 

Onnontaghe,  147. 

Onnontagheronnons,  147. 
Onnontague',  river,  169,  171. 
Onnontare,  36. 

Onoalagonena,  199. 

Onochjeruge,  28. 

Onochsae,  231,  261. 

Onock,  218. 

Onogariske  creek,  50,  51. 

Onogerreah,  125. 

Onoghsadago,  32,  260. 

Onohaghquage,  28. 

Onohaghwaga,  28. 

Onokaris,  50. 

Ononaughquaga,  28. 

Onondaga,  35,  113,  142,  147. 
Onondaga  county,  142-54,  269-70. 
Onondaga  creek,  145,  146,  148,  151, 

154. 

Onondaga  Falls,  171. 

Onondaga  Flill,  144. 

Onondaga  lake,  143,  146,  147,  148, 
154,  269. 

Onondaga  river,  30,  51,  149,  171. 
Onondaga  Valley,  152. 

Onondaga  West  Hill,  144,  151. 
Onondagas,  name,  135 ; villages,  29, 
143;  council  name,  149;  territory, 
95,  168. 

Onondage  lake,  146. 
Onondahgegahgeh,  66. 

Onondaoh,  108. 

Onondarka,.  26. 

Onondio,  265. 

Ononjote,  114,  139. 
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Onontae,  147. 

Orient,  220. 

Onontaeronons,  147. 

Orienta,  256. 

Onontague,  147. 

Orisca,  114,  140. 

Onontiogas,  230. 

Oriscany  creek,  140. 

Onontioke,  265. 

'Oriska,  114. 

Onontohen,  97. 

Oriskany,  91,  114,  140. 

Ononwayea,  136. 

Oriskany  creek,  138. 

Onoquaga,  28. 

Oriskeni  patent,  140. 

Onoronorum,  72. 

Orleans  county,  167-68. 

Onoto,  27,  28. 

Oronnyhwurriegughre,  198. 

Onowadagegh,  53. 

Orowuc,  218. 

Onowanogawense,  51. 

Orrake,  199, 

Onox,  250. 

Osahrahka,  196. 

Onoyarenton,  173. 

Osakentake,  192. 

Onoyuts,  139. 

Osarhehan,  78. 

Onqua,  179. 

Osawack  brook,  218. 

Ontario,  135,  136,  174,  242. 

Oscahu,  261. 

Ontario  beach,  167. 

Oscawana,  250. 

Ontario  county,  154-60. 

Osceola,  loi,  177. 

Ontario,  Lake,  118,  134,  135,  155, 

Osco,  36. 

156,  159,  169. 

Oseetah  lake,  78,  269. 

Ontarogo,  66. 

Osehasekeh,  140. 

Onteora  Park,  85. 

Osenodus,  241. 

Ontiahantague,  171. 

Oseragi,  196. 

Ontikehomawck,  182. 

Oserigooch,  148. 

Ontiora,  85. 

Oseteadaque,  140. 

Onundaga,  148. 

Osgochgo,  261. 

Onunogese,  148. 

Oshamamucks,  218. 

Onyakarra,  135. 

Oshwakee,  171. 

O’nyiudaondagwat,  117. 

Oskawana,  176. 

Ooststahakahhentah,  270. 

Osoawentha,  32. 

Oosunk,  218. 

Osoayeh,  32. 

Ootawanne,  91. 

Osoontgeh,  83, 

Ootneyahhah,  70. 

Osquage,  125. 

Opalescent  river,  70,  74. 

Osquago,  93. 

Opcatkontycke  river,  218. 

Osquago  creek,  125. 

Opishtikoiats,  265. 

Ossaragas,  196. 

Opistikoiats,  79. 

Ossarague,  196. 

Oquaga,  28,  125. 

Osserrion,  125. 

Oquago  Lake,  28. 

Osseruenon,  125. 

Oquenock,  218. 

Ossining,  250. 

Oquonock,  218. 

Ostagrago,  125. 

Oraconenton,  192. 

Ostega,  174.' 

Oracotenton,  192. 

Ostenha,  174. 

Orakkie,  199. 

Ostenragowarionni,  140. 

Orange  county,  160-67. 

Ostenwanne,  72. 

Orangetown,  188,  189. 

Ostickney,  148. 

Orawack,  218. 

Ostisco,  148. 

Oregon,  41,  81,  176,  238,  250. 

Ostonwachin,  261. 

Orewake  brook,  218. 

Oswagatch,  loi,  192. 
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Oswaya  creek,  26,  32. 

Osweege,  Lake,  132. 

Osweego,  66. 

Osweego,  Lake,  67,  171. 

Oswegatchie,  89,  loi,  125,  192,  193, 

194. 

Oswegatchie  river,  97. 

Oswego,  34,  56,  66,  171,  172,  174. 
Oswego  county,  168-72. 

Oswego  creek  and  hills,  51. 

Oswego  Falls,  115,  144,  168,  169,  170. 
Oswego  river,  36,  148,  159,  169,  171. 
Otago,  173. 

Otanasaga,  158. 

Otayachgo,  28. 

Otegegajake,  148. 

Otego,  173,  174. 

Otequehsahheeh,  148. 

Otesaga,  174. 

Oteseonteo,  54. 

Otiatannehengue,  171. 

Otihanague,  97. 

Otihatangue,  171. 

Otinaowatwa,  265. 

Otisco  lake,  145,  148,  153. 

Otlincauke,  29. 

Otneyarh,  87. 

Otneyarheh,  70,  72. 

Otochshiaco,  159. 

Otondiata,  192,  193. 

Otoniata,  193. 

Otsandooske,  32. 

Otsdawa  creek,  174. 

Otsega,  174. 

Otsego,  174. 

Otsego  county,  172-75. 

Otsego  creek,  174. 

Otselic,  44. 

Otselic  river,  29,  44,  51,  114. 
Otseningo,  27,  28. 

Otsequotte,  140. 

Otsgaragee,  202. 

Otsgo  creek,  174. 

Otsikwake,  193. 

Otsineange,  29. 

Otsiningo,  28,  50. 

Otskah  lake,  148. 

Otskondaraogoo,  196. 

Otskwirakeron,  259. 

Otsquago,  93. 


Otsquago  creeks,  125. 
Otsquene,  125. 
Otstonwackin,  261. 
Otstungo,  125. 

Ottawa,  266. 

Ottawa  city,  265, 

Otter  creek,  loi. 

Otter  lake,  36. 
Ouaquaga,  29. 
Ouaroronon,  136. 
Ouauweyoka,  267. 
Ouctanunda  creek,  123. 
Ouheywichkingh,  218. 
Ouioenrhonons,  36. 
Oukorlah,  78. 

Ouleout,  53. 

Ouluska,  88. 

Ouluska  pass,  79. 
Ounenaba,  105,  108. 
Ounontisaston,  136. 
Ounowarlah,  73,  87. 
Outennessoneta,  97. 
Ovirka,  114. 
Owaeresouere,  202. 
Owahgehagah,  113. 
Owahgenah,  112,  114. 
Owaiska,  257. 

Owaiski,  26. 
Owarioneck,  53,  174. 
Owasco  inlet,  35,  231. 
Owasco  lake,  34,  36. 
Owasne,  193. 
Owassitannuck,  56. 
Owego,  1 15,  229,  230. 
Owego  creek,  229. 
Owendiere,  199. 
Owerihowet,  174. 
Owheesta,  51. 

Owixa  creek,  210,  219. 
Owlihout,  53. 

Oxbow  bend,  97. 
Oxdenkeh,  259. 

Oxford,  44. 

Oxtdontee,  202. 
Oyataak,  48. 

Oyatuck,  48. 

Oyayehan,  149. 
Oyongwongyeh,  136. 
Oyonwayea,  136. 
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Oyster  Bay,  177,  178,  i79,  180,  212, 
214. 

Oyster  ponds,  220. 

Paanpaack,  182. 

Pacanasink  lands*  235. 

Pachamitt,  250. 

Pachany  Indians,  56. 

Pachonahellick,  22. 

Pachqiiayack,  85. 

Pachquiack,  85. 

Pacihsaheunk,  26,  207. 

Packaseeck,  235. 

Pagganck,  130. 

Paghsekacunk,  261. 

Pahatoc,  219. 

Pahehetock,  219. 

Pahhahoke,  182. 

Painted  Post,  208. 

Pakadasank,  163. 

Pakakeing  creek,  177. 

Pakasank,  163. 

Pakataghkan,  53. 

Pakatakan,  53. 

Palatine,  124,  125. 

Palisades,  264. 

Palmer,  Peter  S.,  cited,  275,  73,  240, 
241. 

Palmyra,  241. 

Paltz  creek,  161. 

Paltz  Point,  234. 

Panawakee,  261. 

Pandowickrain,  56. 
Paneschenakassick,  48. 

Panhoosick,  182. 

Pantuck,  219. 

Papagonk  Indians,  235. 

Papakaing,  55. 

Papakeing  kill,  56. 

Papakenea,  182. 

Papakunk,  53. 

Papaquanetuck,  45,  73. 

Papatunk,  53. 

Papirinimen,  250. 

Papolpogamak,  269. 

Papotunk  branch,  53. 

Papparinemo,  250. 

Papsiekenekas,  182. 

Papskanee,  182. 

Paquannack  river,  163. 


Paquintuck,  251. 

Paradox  lake,  76. 

Paris,  265. 

Paris,  Ontario,  266. 

Paris  Hill,  138. 

Parker,  Arthur  C.,  cited,  275,  31,  32, 
64,  83.  ^ 

Parker,  Robert,  cited,  275. 

Pasak  brook,  163. 

Pasamacoosick,  85. 

Paskangasikma,  269. 

Pascack  creek,  188. 

Pascack  river,  53,  163. 

Pascakook,  85. 

Pascuuks  creek,  217,  219. 
Paseckacheunk,  26. 

Paseckachkunk,  207. 

Pashimamsk,  219. 

Pasiga'chkunk,  26,  208. 
Paskangasikma,  269. 

Paskoecq,  85. 

Paskongammuc,  193. 
Paskongammuck,  79. 

Paskungemeh,  193. 

Pasquasheck,  251. 

Pasquashic,  251. 

Passaic,  263. 

Passaic  falls,  264. 

Passapenock,  22. 

Passekawkung,  26,  208. 
Passigachgungh,  208. 
Passikatchkunk,  208. 
Passiquachkunk,  26. 

Pastakook,  85. 

Patautunk  creek,  235. 

Patchogue,  219. 

Patchummuck,  219. 

Pategwogamak,  269. 
Pategwogamasik,  269. 

Paterquos,  219. 

Patomus  ridge,  251. 

Pattawassa  lake,  182. 

Patterson,  176,  263. 

Pattersquash,  219. 

Patthunck,  251. 

Pattkook,  48. 

Paucakatun,  219. 

Paucuckatux,  219. 

Paucump,  cited,  218. 

Paugetuck,  21 1,  219,  220. 
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Pauglicaiighnaughsink,  163. 

Paulus  Hook,  263. 

Paiimanack,  219. 

Paiinskapham,  251. 

Pauquaconsit,  219. 

Paiiquaconsuck,  219. 

Paiiquacumsiick,  219. 

Pawachta  tract,  235,  236, 

Pawlet  river,  240. 

Payaqiiotusk,  219. 

Peachtown,  34. 

Peaconnet,  220. 

Peadadasank  creek,  163. 

Peakins  Neck,  219. 

Pearson,  Jonathan,  cited,  275,  21,  122, 
198,  199. 

Peasqua  creek,  187,  188. 

Peaiike,  219. 

Pecepunk  meadows,  220. 
Pechquinakonck,  251. 

Peconasink,  163. 

Peconic  bay,  223, 

Peconic  river,  216,  219. 

Peekskill,  253. 

Peekskill,  creek  at,  247. 
Peemehannink,  26. 

Peenpack,  163. 

Peeteeweemowques^o,  97. 

Peezeko  lake,  90. 

Pehaconnuck,  220. 

Peheconnacke,  220. 

Pehquennakonck,  lake,  251. 
Pekadasank,  163. 

Pekkemeck,  100.^ 

Pekonasink  creek,  163.  ' 

Pelham,  244,  247,  248,  253,  255. 
Pelletreau,  William  S.,-  cited,  275,  212. 
Pembroke,  83. 

Pemidhanuck,  26. 

Pempotawuthut,  22. 
Pempotowwnthiit-Muhhecaneuw,  22. 
Pemrepogh,  263. 

Penabick,  130. 

Penataquit,  220. 

Pendanick  Keen,  56. 

Penet’s  patent,  95. 

Penhansen’s  land,  164. 

Peningoe,  252. 

Peningoe  tract,  252. 

Pennsvlvania.  260-62. 


Peoqnanackqua,  85. 

Peoria,  23,  257. 

Pepachton  river,  53. 

Pepacton,  53. 

Pepemighting,  251. 

Peperiniman,  250. 

Peppenegkek  creek,  251. 

Peppensghek,  251. 

Peqnaockeon,  219. 

Peqiiash,  220. 

Peqiiot  Mills,  251. 

Pereghanduck,  251. 

Perigo  hill,  182. 

Perrysburg,  268. 

Pern,  45. 

Peruck,  188. 

Peseka,  87. 

Pesquanachqua,  85. 

Petanock,  182. 

Petaonbough,  73,  240. 

Petawabouque,  73,  240. 

Petite  Famine,  la,  170. 

Petow-pargow,  73,  240. 

Petowahco,  73,  240. 

Petuquapaen,  244,  251. 

Petuqnapoen,  182. 

Pharaoh,  Mt,  72. 

Pharaoh  lake,  72, 

Philadelphia,  26a,  261, 

Philipse,  mentioned,  253. 
Philipseborongh,  254. 

Phoenix,  170. 

Piaconnock  river,  209,  210,  220. 
Picipsi,  56. 

Pickering,  Col.  Timothy,  cited,  275, 

135. 

Pickwacket  lake,  90. 
Pietawickqiiasick,  56. 

Pietawisqnassic,  56. 

Pilling,  James  C.,  cited,  275,  6. 

Pine  Plains,  54,  57. 

Pine  swamp,  58. 

Pipe’s  Neck  creek,  213. 

Piscawen  creek,  183. 

Piseco  lake,  90. 

Pissapunke  meadows,  220. 
Pissaumatoonk,  85. 

Pistakook,  85. 

Pitkiskaker,  164. 

Pittowbagonk,  73,  240. 
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Pittstown,  182,  185. 

Pitiiqiiapaug,  244. 

Piwaket  lake,  90. 

Planclie,  R.  dc  la,  172. 

Plattckill,  235. 

Plattsbiirg,  45,  80. 

Pleasant  pond,  228. 

Plum  creek,  91. 

Plum  point,  161. 

Pocampacak,  183. 

Pocanteco,  256. 

Pocanteco  creek,  251. 

Pocatocton,  188. 

Pochough  Indians,  219. 

Pochuck  creek,  164,  235. 
Pockcotessewake,  252. 
Pockeotessen  creek,  252. 
Pockerhoe,  252. 

Pockestersen,  252. 

Podunk,  220. 

Podunk  brook,  240. 
Poepskenekoes,  182. 

Poggatacut,  220. 

Poghkeepke,  56. 

Poghquag,  56. 

Pogkeepke,  56. 

Pohkepaug,  56. 

Pohkituckut,  252. 

Pohoqualin,  162. 

Pohotasack  creek,  252. 

Point  aux  Iroquois,  191. 

Point  Squenonton,  45. 
Pokeepsinck,  56. 

Poke-o-moonshine  mountain,  73. 
Pokipsie,  56. 

Pokuizasne,  269. 
Pokuizasnenepes,  269. 

Polipel,  164. 

Pollepel,  164. 

Pollopel’s  island,  164. 
Pompanuck,  240. 

Pompeton  falls,  164. 

Pompey,  142,  148. 

Pompey  hill,  143. 

Pomponick  creek,  48. 

Pompton,  263. 

Ponchuck  mountain,  164. 
Ponckhockie,  235. 

Poney  Hollow,  232. 

Poningoe,  252. 


Ponokose  hill,  183. 

Ponquogue,  220. 

Pontiac  village,  66, 

Ponus,  252. 

Pooghkepesingh,  55,  56. 

Pooploop’s  kill,  164. 

Poosepatuck,  220. 

Poospatuck  Indians,  215. 

Popachton  branch,  53, 

Popacton,  S3. 

Poplopen’s  pond,  164. 

Popsheny,  182. 

Popsick  pond,  56. 

Poquag,  56. 

Poquampacak,  183. 

Poquatuck,  220. 

Poquott,  220. 

Port  Jefferson,  224. 

Port  Jervis,  161. 

Port  Ontario,  172. 

Portageville,  104. 

Portland,  38. 

Post,  Charles  Frederick,  cited,  24-25. 
Potake,  189. 

Potamiskassick,  85. 

Pothat,  189. 

Potick,  85. 

Potier,  cited,  32, 

Potiticus,  252. 

Potomac  river,  172,  267. 

Potpocka,  263. 

Potquassick,  183. 

Potsdam,  194. 

Pottkoke,  48. 

Potuck,  220. 

Potuck  creek,  164. 

Potunk  island,  220. 

Pouchot,  M.,  cited,  276,  97,  106,  107, 
132,  170;  map.  of,  31,  40,  43,  54,  62, 
65,  97,  104,  107,  108,  174,  204,  207, 
230,  241. 

Poughgaick,  56. 

Poughkeepsie,  56. 

Poughkeepsie  creek,  56. 

Poundridge,  255. 

Powell,  George  R.,  cited,  276. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  cited,  276,  68,  76,  207. 
Pownall,  Thomas,  cited,  276,  69-70, 
73,  75,  88,  103,  1 18,  239,  240. 
Poxabogue,  220. 
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^oyhas,  221. 

^reble,  50. 

Presentation,  la,  mission  of,  192. 
Presque  Isle,  64. 

Proctor,  Col.  Thomas,  cited,  276,  25, 
26,  108. 

Prospect  hill,  126. 

Tylaeus,  cited,  29. 

Psanticoke,  183. 

Ptukhican,  183. 

’uckquashi  Neck,  220,  221, 
Puegkandico  creek,  251. 

Pulaski,  169. 

Pumpkin  Hook  creek,  240. 
Pussapanum,  252. 

Pussatanum,  252. 

Putnam  county,  176-77. 

’utnam  Valley,  176. 

^uachanock,  86. 

)uackansick,  183. 

)uagquaont,  221. 

)uahaug,  252. 

)uahemiscos,  196. 

'Kiajack,  86. 

)uanelos,  57. 

}uaningquious,  57. 

)uaningquois,  57. 

}uannotowouck,  221. 

)uantuc  hay,  221. 

)uaotuac,  179. 

}uaquanantuck,  221, 

)uaquantucke  meadow,  221. 
)uaquenantack,  221. 

}uaquendena,  149,  169. 
)uaquendenalough,  142.  , 
bnaroppas,  252. 

Ouash  Neck,  221. 

'}uasha  Neck,  220,  221. 

(}uaspeck,  189. 
j)uassaic  creek,  235. 

)uassaick,  164. 
i^}uassaick  creek,  164. 

;}uassick  patent,  164. 

)uatawichnaack,  86. 
pueanettquaga,  203. 

Quebec,  79,  265,  266. 

Quebec  pond,  79. 

)uebeio,  79. 

}ueechy,  48. 


Queens  county,  177-80. 

Quelibec,  79. 

Quenischachachki,  29. 
Quenischachgekhanne,  29. 
Quequenakee,  261. 

Quequick,  183. 

Querapoquett,  57. 

Quicksea,  103,  108. 

Quiehook,  149,  170. 

Quinnahung,  252. 

Quinte,  265. 

Quinte,  Bay  of,  107. 

Quiogue,  221. 

Quiqueck  falls,  183. 
Quissichkook,  48. 
Quitquekeenock,  86. 

Qunnuhque,  57. 

Quogue,  221. 

Quohock,  149. 

Qussucqunsuck,  221. 

Racket  lake,  89. 

Raconcomey  plains,  221. 

Racowa  beach,  179. 

Ragawasinck,  235. 

Ragged  lake,  89. 

Raghshongh  creek,  51. 
Rahonaness,  252. 

Ramachkenanck,  189. 

Ramapo,  164,  188,  189. 

Ramapo  river,  187. 

Ramapough,  189. 

Ramspook,  189,  263. 

Ranachque,  252. 

Ranatshaganha,  183. 

Rand,  cited,  222, 

Rapahamuck,  221,  249. 

Rapalje,  George,  mentioned,  100. 
Raphoos,  235. 

Raquette  lake,  89,  194. 

Raquette  river,  78,  80,  192,  193. 
Raraghenhe,  149. 

Raraque,  253. 

Raritan,  263. 

Raritan  Great  Meadows,  263. 
Rasende  brook,  189. 

Raseokan,  222. 

Rasepeague,  221. 

Rassaweak  orac,  221. 

Rassawig,  221. 
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Rasscdot,  93. 

Raliocon,  222. 

Rattaconeck,  222. 

Rattaconeck  lands,  222. 

Rattlesnake  island,  63. 

Rawle,  William,  cited,  16. 

Raxctoth,  93. 

Raymondville,  194. 

Rechkawyck,  179. 

Rechkawick,  100. 

Rechtauck,  130. 

Rechwuwhatky,  179. 

Reckonhacky,  179. 

Reckowacky,  179. 

Red  Bridge,  63. 

Red  Hook,  58,  99. 

Red  Jacket,  mentioned,  203 ; reinter- 
ment of,  276;  village,  67. 

Reed  creek,  224. 

Regiochne,  73. 

Regiochne  point,  89. 

Regioghne,  73. 

Rehanadisse,  126. 

Reichel,  cited,  262. 

Reid,  W.  Max,  cited,  276,  119,  123. 
Rennegaconck,  100, 

Rensselaer  county,  181-85. 
Reskkewack,  100. 

Retina,  87,  190. 

Rewechgawanancks,  189. 
Rewechnongh,  189. 

Rewechnonghs,  189. 

Rhinebeck,  57. 

Richelieu  river,  265. 

Richmond  county,  186. 

Richmond  Hill,  128. 

Rimac,  107. 

Rinnegackonck,  100. 

Rioncomhe,  2.2.2. 

Rippowams,  253. 

Riverhead,  209,  210,  215,  218,  222. 
Roanoke,  83. 

Roanoke  point,  222. 

Roanoke  river,  267. 

Robert’s  island,  209. 

Robin’s  island,  209. 

Rochester,  115,  116,  118,  233,  234,  235. 
Rockaway,  179. 

Rockaway  Indians,  179. 


Rockland,  229, 

Rockland  county,  186-89. 

Rodsio,  Lake,  73. 

Rodsio-Canyatare,  73, 

Rogeo,  73-74. 

Rogers’  Slide,  237. 

Roghquanondago,  74,  238. 

Rome,  141. 

Romer,  Col.,  cited,  146 ; map,  144,  146 
149;  mentioned,  158,  159. 

Romulus,  204,  205. 

Ronconcoa,  222. 

Ronconcoma,  lake,  210,  213,  225. 
Ronconquaway,  222. 

Rondahacks,  125. 

Rondout  creek,  228,  232,  234. 

Rondout  kill,  235. 

Rondoxe,  93. 

Ronkonkoma,  221,  222. 
Ronkonkumake,  222. 

Ross,  Maj.  John,  cited,  112. 

Ross,  Peter,  cited,  276,  212. 
Rottsiichni,  74. 

Round  lake,  197. 

Round  pond,  269. 

Round  Top,  86. 

Royalton  Center,  135. 

Rugua  swamp,  222. 

Runbolt’s  Run,  164,  166. 

Rundigut,  117. 

Rungcatamy  lands,  222. 

Runonvea,  43. 

Runscatamy  lands,  222. 

Runtacot,  167. 

Rutger’s  Place,  164. 

Rutkys,  164. 

Ruttenber,  Edward  M.,  cited,  276,  16 
20-24,  47-49,  54-56,  58,  59,  83,  84 
86,  99,  128,  130,  13 1,  160-66,  176 
178,  181,  183-89,  196,  198,  199,  210 
212,  216,  217,  218,  222,  228,  232,  234 
23s,  243,  245-53,  263,  264.  I 

Rye,  243,  245,  248,  252. 

Rye  Neck,  243. 

Rye  Woods,  245. 

Saaskahampka,  48. 

Sabattis,  mentioned,  45,  71,  73,  79,  8c; 

192,  193,  195,  237,  240,  268,  269. 
Sabattis  mountain,  90. 
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Sabele,  cited,  73,  74,  88,  237,  238,  239, 
240,  241. 

Sabonas,  222. 

Sachem  creek,  253. 

Sachendaga,  23,  81. 

Sachkera,  253. 

Sachiis,  253. 

Sackahampa,  48. 

Sackama  Wicker,  253. 

Sackaponock,  222. 

Sackett  tract,  57. 

Sackett’s  lake,  59. 

Sacketts  Harbor,  96.  . 

Sackhoes,  253. 

Sackwahung  river,  253. 

Sacondaga,  81,  90,  196. 

Sacondaga  lake,  81. 

Sacondaga  river,  88. 

Sacrahung  river,  253. 
Sacunyte’Napucke,  253. 

Sacut,  179. 

Sadachqueda,  141. 

Sadaghqueda,  141. 

Sadaquada,  141. 

Sadaquoit  creek,  141. 

Sag  Harbor,  222. 

Sagabonack,  222. 

Sagamore,  238. 

Sagamore  lake,  177. 

Sagaponack,  222. 

Sagawannah,  202. 

Sager’s  kill,  232,  233. 

Sagg,  222. 

Saghtokoos,  2.2.2. 
Sagoghsaanagechtheyky,  149. 
Sagohara,  92. 

Sagtakos,  222. 

Sahankaimsoick,  184. 

Sail  eh,  149. 

Sahiquage,  66,  67. 

Sahkaqua,  48. 

Sahquate,  141. 

St  Anthony,  74.  • 

St  Catharine,  264. 

St  Francis,  Lake,  77,  190,  206. 

St  James,  223. 

St  Johnsville,  119. 

St  Laivrence  county,  189-94. 

St  Lawrence  river,  96,  190. 

Saint  Louys,  lake  of,  134. 


St  Michel,  156. 

St  Regis,  76,  77,  189. 

St  Regis  lake,  269. 

St  Regis  reservation,  269. 

St  Rene,  36. 

S.  Sacrement,  lake  of,  69. 

Sainturich  mill,  184. 

Sakackqua,  48. 

Sakahqua,  48. 

Sakaqua,  57. 

Sakorontakehtas,  79. 

Sakunk  Napiock,  253. 

Salasanac,  45. 

Salina,  146,  152. 

Salmon  creek,  115,  169,  231. 

Salmon  river,  77,  78,  95,  168,  169,  170, 
171,  192. 

Sampaumes  Neck,  222. 

Sampawams,  222. 

San  Coick,  183,  184,  185. 

Sanago,  23. 

Sanatatea,  19,  23. 

Sand  Lake,  182. 

Sandanona,  74,  88. 

Sanders,  Robert,  cited,  160,  163 ; 

mentioned,  161. 

Sandusky,  32. 

Sandy  creek,  95,  97,  ii8,  167,  168,  172. 
Sandy  Hook,  186,  263. 

Sandy  Plains,  84,  86. 

Sandy  town,  67. 

Sangerfield,  141. 

Sanhagag,  23. 

Sankanissick,  183. 

Sankhenak,  48. 

Sankhicans,  263. 

Sankhoick,  181,  183. 

Sankikani,  129. 

Sannahagog,  184. 

Sanneganstlet,  44. 

Sannio,  36. 

Sanson,  map,  125. 

Santapauge,  222. 

Santapog,  222. 

Santepogue  Neck,  222. 

Sapanakock,  86. 

Saperwack,  253. 

Sapohanican,  131. 

Sapohannickan,  13 1. 

Sapokanickan,  100,  13 1. 
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Sapokanikan,  131. 

Saponanican,  129. 

Saponeys,  232. 

Saporackam,  100. 

Sappokanican,  131. 

Sappokanike,  13 1. 

Saproughah,  253. 

Saraghoga,  196. 

Saraghtoga,  197. 

Saraghtoge,  197. 

Saraghtogo,  197. 

Saragtoga,  89. 

Saragtoge,  197. 

Saranac,  45,  268. 

Saranac,  Upper,  80. 

Saranac  lakes,  79,  80,  193;  lower,  77, 
78;  middle,  79. 

Saranac  river,  45. 

Sarastau,  197. 

Saratoga,  71,  194,  195,  196. 

Saratoga  county,  194-98. 

Saratoga  lake,  195. 

Saratoga  patent,  196,  198. 

Saratoga  Springs,  195. 

Sarrack,  189. 

Sasquehannocks,  30. 
Sasquesahannocks,  30. 

Sassachem  creek,  253. 

Sassian’s  cornfields,  100. 

Sateiyienon,  54. 

Sateiyienon,  lake,  174. 

Saugatuck  river,  223. 

Saugerties,  85. 

Saugust  Neck,  223. 

Sauquait,  141. 

Sauquoit,  138. 

Sauquoit  creek,  141. 

Sauthier,  map,  276,  29,  45,  48,  53,  54, 
57,  77,  81,  92,  95,  96,  no,  119,  127, 
138,  140,  141,  142,  149,  164,  169,  172, 
174,  175,  176,  182,  183,  185,  189,  195, 
227,  228,  246,  247,  266. 

Sautipauge,  222. 

Sauyon,  205. 

Sawanock,  270. 

Sawmill  creek,  55,  249. 

Sawyer’s  kill,  236. 

Scaghticoke,  182. 

Scaghticoke  Indians,  240. 
Scahandowana,  261. 


Scajaquady,  65, 

Scanandanani,  173. 

Scaniaderiada,  89. 

Scaniadoris,  114. 

Scaniatores,  Lac,  150. 

Scanitice,  155. 

Scarsdale,  252. 

Scaughwunk,  184.  j 

Scauwaga,  205.  j 

Scauyz,  205. 

Scawas,  205. 

Scawyace,  205.  i 

Schaghnacktaada,  199-200.  1 

Schaghticoke,  184.  | 

Schanatissa,  125. 

Schanhectade,  198.  | 

Schanwemisch,  164. 

Scharf,  Thomas,  cited,  276,  243,  244, 
247,  251,  256. 

Schatacoin,  40. 

Schauhtecogue,  184. 

Schenavies,  175. 

Schenectady,  23,  198,  199,  200. 
Schenectady  county,  198-200. 
Schenevus,  175. 

Schepinaikonck,  235. 

Schepmoes  kill,  13 1. 

Schiechpi,  264. 

Schio,  29,  44,  51. 

Schodack,  181,  184. 

Schoharie,  202. 

Schoharie  county,  201-2. 

Schoharie  creek,  70,  124,  125,  126,  200, 
201,  202. 

Schoneistade,  200. 

Schonowe,  200. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  cited,  276,  16, 
19-23,  39,  42,  45,  48,  55,  56,  61,  69, 
75,  76,  78,  79,  84,  85,  94,  99,  108, 
122,  128-31,  152,  155,  159,  162,  163, 
165,  166,  173,  174,  181,  184,  186,  188, 
196,  198,  213,  225,  228,  236,  243-45, 
254,  259,  262,  263. 

Schotack,  184. 

Schout’s  bay,  178,  180. 

Schoyerre,  205. 

Schroon,  239. 

Schroon  lake,  69,  74,  238,  239.  | 

Schroon  mountain,  74,  239.  I 

Schroon  river,  237,  239. 
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Schunemunk,  165. 

Schunemunk  mountains,  165. 
Schuyler,  Capt.  John,  cited,  276,  45, 
71,  72,  240. 

Schuyler,  93. 

Schuyler  county,  203. 

Schuyler’s  lake,  172,  173. 

Schuyler’s  Vly,  58. 

Schuylerville,  196. 

Schwonnack,  131,  263. 

Scomotion,  45. 

Scompamuck,  48. 

Scompomick,  48. 

Scott,  Rev.  Charles,  cited,  276,  165. 
Scottsville,  1 18 
Scowarocka,  197. 

Scoyguquoides,  65. 

Screcunkas,  224. 

Scretches  river,  223. 

Scriba  creek,  170. 

Scunnemank  hills,  189. 

Scuraway  Neck,  223. 

Seacotauk,  223. 

Seacutang,  179. 

Seascawany  Neck,  223. 

Seatalcot,  223. 

Seatawcott,  223. 

Seatuck,  223. 

Seaver,  James  E.,  cited,  276,  no,  258. 
Sebonac,  223. 

Secatogue  Indians,  223. 

Secaughkung,  208. 

Secoutagh,  223. 

Seeungut,  66. 

Segongenon,  239. 

Sehavus,  175. 

Sektanic,  23. 

Semesseeck,  184. 

Semesseerse,  182,  184. 

Senasqua  meadow,  249. 

Senasqua  Neck,  253. 

Senatsycrossy,  126. 

Seneca,  158,  159,  203,  204-5. 

Seneca  county,  203-5. 

Seneca  creek,  65. 

Seneca  Falls,  205. 

Seneca  fiill,  172. 

Seneca  lake,  158,  159,  258. 

Seneca  river,  36,  37,  148,  149,  242. 


Senecas,  155,  158,  204-5;  bay  of,  116; 
linguistic  work,  6;  name,  156,  160; 
villages,  60,  loi. 

Sen  eke  lake,  159. 

Seneks,  223. 

Senexe,  261. 

Seneyaughquaq,  165. 

Senhahlone,  45,  80,  268. 

Senkapogh  creek,  165. 

Senongewok,  239. 

Sensinick,  253. 

Seodose,  241,  242. 

Sepackena,  253. 

Sepasco  lake,  57. 

Sepascot  Indians,  57. 

Sepeachim  creek,  253.' 

Sepeskenot,  57. 

Sepparak,  253. 

Sepperack  creek,  255. 

Sequetanck  Indians,  179. 

Serindac,  45. 

Seshequin,  230. 

Setauket,  223. 

Setuck,  223. 

Seughka,  150. 

Seuka,  150,  172. 

Seungut,  62. 

Seven  Mile  island,  I7>. 

Sewakanamie,  235. 

Sewanhacky,  100. 

Seward,  201. 

Seweyrue,  253. 

Sgachnechtatichrohne,  259. 
Sgadynhgwadih,  65. 

Sgahisgaaah,  109. 

Saganatees,  112,  114. 

Sganiatai  ees,  36,  150. 
Sganiatcratiehrohne,  28. 

Sganyiudais,  155. 

Sgoh'saisthah,  118. 

Sgosaisthoh,  118. 

Shackarackoungha,  126. 

Shackook,  183. 

Shaganahgahgeh,  66. 

Shagwango,  223. 

Shagwong  point,  223. 

Shaiyus,  205. 

Shakameco,  57. 

Shamokin,  262. 

Shamunk,  42. 
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Shanahasgwaikon  creek,  26. 
Shanandhoi,  197. 

Shanandhot,  195,  197. 

Shandaken,  235. 

Shanscomacocke,  100. 

Shappequa,  253. 

Shappequa  hills,  254. 

S’harlatoga,  196. 

Shaseounse,  205. 

Shatemiic,  244,  254. 

Shawango  Neck,  223. 

Shawangum,  165. 

Shawangiink,  161,  165,  166,  229. 
Shawangunk  mountains,  165,  167, 

227. 

Shawankonck,  162. 

Shawniut,  266. 

Shawnatawty,  23. 

Shawnee,  136. 

Shea,  John  G.,  cited,  276. 

Sheaggen,  43,  230. 

Sheepschack,  184. 

Shegwiendawkwe,  70,  74. 

Sheik’s  island,  193. 

Shekomeko,  46,  57. 

Shekomeko  creek,  54. 

Sheldrake  Point,  204. 

Shelter  Island,  209,  213,  214,  219. 
Shenandoah,  57,  195. 

Shenango,  260. 

Shenanwaga,  160,  258. 

Shenawaga,  160. 

Shendara,  205. 

Sheniva  creek,  175. 

Shenivas,  175. 

Shenondehowa,  195,  197. 
Shenshechonck,  236. 

Sheoquago,  203. 

Shequaga,  203. 

Sherawog,  223. 

Sherburne,  44. 

Sheshesquin,  262. 

Sheyickbi,  264. 

Shikellimy,  262. 

Shimango,  42. 

Shinacau  bay,  223. 

Shingabawossins,  254. 

Shinhopple,  53. 

Shinnecock,  223. 

Shinnecock  hills,  209,  223. 


Shippam,  254. 

Shokaken,  53,  236. 

Shokakin,  52. 

Shokan,  236. 

Shongo,  26. 

Shonnard,  Frederic,  cited,  276. 
Shonojowaahgeh,  108. 
Shononkeritaoui,  104. 

Shorackappock,  254. 

Shorackkapock  kill,  254. 
Shorakapkock,  254. 

Shiighquago,  203. 

Shute,  cited,  156, 

Siases  Neck,  223. 

Sickenanes,  204. 

Sicketeiihacky,  179. 

Sicketeu  whacky,  179. 

Sickham,  254. 

Sidaghqueda,  141, 

Siekrewhacky,  223.  i 

Sieskasin,  86. 

Sietiostenrahre,  126. 

Sigghes,  247,  254.  I 

Siketeuhacky,  223.  | 

Silver  Creek,  40.  I 

Silver  lake,  54,  56,  257. 

Simewog  hills,  177.  I 

Simms,  Jeptha  R.,  cited,  276-77,  30, 
81,  1 19,  122,  123,  125,  197,  201,  202.j 
Sin  Sink,  42. 

Sinai,  Mount,  218, 

Sinako,  205. 

Sinckhaick,  183, 

Sineca  lake,  204. 

Sing  Sing,  250,  253. 

Sinhalonennepus,  80. 

Sinkapogh  creek,  165. 

Sinksink,  246,  250. 

Sinnamon,  254. 

Sinneke,  204. 

Sinnondowaene,  108,  160, 

Sinsipink  lake,  166. 

Sintinck,  254. 

Sintsinck,  178,  180,  254.  1 

Sintyck,  183. 

Sioascock,  254. 

Siocits,  180. 

Sisquehanne,  29,  175. 

Sistogoaet,  27. 

Siwanoys,  254. 
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Sixmile  creek,  231. 

Skookquams,  224. 

S jaunt,  109. 

Skoonnenoghky,  189. 

Skaachkook  Indians,  184. 

Skosaisto,  118. 

Skaankook,  49. 

Skowhiangto,  29. 

Skaanpook,  49. 

Skunandowa,  141. 

Skacktege,  184. 

Skwedowa,  43. 

Skaghnetade,  23. 

Sluyt  Hoeck,  84. 

Skahasegao,  109. 

Smack’s  island,  23. 

Skahundowa,  54. 

Smith,  H.  P.,  cited,  277,  70,  75. 

Skanadario,  155. 

Smith,  P.  H.,  cited,  277. 

Skanandoa  creek,  141. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  30,  224. 

Skanawis,  141. 

Smithtoun,  210,  212,  217,  219,  221 

Skaneadalis,  150. 

223,  225,  226. 

Skaneadice,  150,  155. 

Smoke’s  creek,  62. 

Skaneateles,  150,  151,  155. 

Snakapins,  254. 

Skaneateles  creek,  144. 

Snake  hill,  163,  263. 

Skaneateles  lake,  51. 

Snakehole  creek,  165. 

Skaneatice,  155. 

Sneackx  island,  23. 

Skaneatice  lake,  155. 

S’nhalonek,  268. 

Skaneaties,  150. 

Socakatuck,  255. 

Skaneghtada,  23. 

Sodeahlowanake,  44. 

Skanehtade,  23. 

Sodoms,  242.  . 

Skanentgraksenge,  266. 

Sodons,  242. 

Skaneodalis,  150. 

Sodiis,  36,  241,  242. 

Skaneodice,  150. 

Sodus  bay,  241,  242. 

Skanetahrowahna,  74. 

Sodus  bay  creek,  242. 

Skanetoghrowa,  241. 

Soegasti,  192. 

Skannatati,  23. 

Soenthatin,  23. 

Skanna5Uitenate,  205. 

Soghniejadie,  175. 

Skanodario,  136. 

Sohahhee,  151. 

Skanusunk,  141. 

Sohanidisse,  126. 

Skanyadaratiha,  266. 

Sohkenumnippe,  239. 

Skaunataty  river,  183. 

Somers,  243,  249. 

Skaiirora,  136. 

Somerset,  133. 

Skawaghestenras,  29,  54. 

Sompawams  swamp,  222. 

Skawaisla,  114. 

Sonnechio,  106. 

Skeemonk,  42, 

Sonnonthonorons,  160. 

Skehneahties,  150. 

Sonnontoiian,  109,  118,  160. 

Skehneaties,  151. 

Sonnontouans,  160. 

Skendyoughgwatti,  65. 

Sonnquoquas,  224. 

Skenectadea,  23. 

Sonojowauga,  108. 

Skensowane,  94. 

Sonontoen,  160. 

Skmowahco,  239. 

Sonyea,  109. 

Sknoonapus,  74,  239. 

Sopers,  180,  233. 

Skoharle,  126,  202. 

Soptis,  233. 

Skoiyase,  205. 

South  bay,  217. 

Skonanoky,  166. 

South  Cairo,  85,  86. 

Skonemoghky,  165. 

South  Chuctenunda  creek,  127,  198. 

Skonowahco,  74, 

South  Haven,  226. 

Skonyateles,  150, 

South  mountains,  162. 
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South  Onondaga,  153. 

Southami)ton,  209,  210,  21 1,  212,  215, 
218,  220,  221,  224,  225,  226. 
Southeast,  176,  177. 

Southokl,  209,  210,  21 1,  212,  213,  214, 
217,  219,  220,  221,,  223,  224,  225, 

227. 

Southokl  bay,  224. 

South  wick,  Solomon,  cited,  229. 
Sowassctt,  224. 

Sowcgo,  172. 

Spafford,  Horatio  G.,  cited,  277,  19, 
20,  22,  24,  30,  31,  38,  42,  48-49,  53, 
55,  56,  69,  74,  75,  81,  84,  90,  106, 
108,  1 12,  1 13,  1 16,  1 17,  120,  122, 

124,  141,  147,  148,  150,  155,  163, 

165,  167,  184,  185,  187,  195,  196, 

198,  199,  202,  205,  217,  222,  223, 

225,  228,  230,  234,  235,  240. 
Spangenberg,  A.  G.,  cited,  277,  50, 
148,  201,  230,  261. 

Spanish  hill,  230. 

Spectacle  lakes,  80. 

Speonk,  224. 

Spooner,  W.,  cited,  276. 

Spragg’s  land,  58. 

Sprain  river,  243. 

Sprakers,  125,  127. 

Spring  hill,  202. 

Spuyten  Duyvil  creek,  250. 
Squagonna,  242. 

Squakie  Hill,  104,  105,  109. 

Squam  Pit  purchase,  224. 

Squam  purchase,  224. 

Squampaaniac,  49. 

Squampanoc,  49. 

Squash  pond,  94. 

Squaw  island,  62. 

Squaw  lake,  94. 

Squawsucks,  224. 

Squayenna,  36. 

Squeaugheta,  32,  33. 

Squeononton,  45. 

Squicr,  cited,  96;  mentioned,  205. 
Squinanton,  45. 

Srecunkas,  224. 

Staata,  151. 

Staats,  mentioned,  166. 

Stafford,  82,  83. 

Stamford,  253. 


Staten  Island,  99,  186,  243. 

Stchahah,  151. 

Steuben  county,  206-8. 

Stichtekook,  86. 

Stickney,  Charles  E.,  cited,  277. 
Stighkook,  86. 

Stiles,  Henry  M.,  cited,  277,  98. 
Stirling,  lord,  patent,  220. 

Stissing  mountain,  58. 

Stissing  mountain  and  pond,  57. 
Stockbridge  Indians,  no,  182. 
Stoddert,  cited,  264. 

Stoke  creek,  232. 

Stone,  William  L.,  cited,  277,  71,  82, 
196. 

Stone,  Arabia,  123. 

Stone  creek,  201. 

Stony  brook,  215,  221,  252. 

Stony  creek,  96. 

Stony  Point,  188. 

Stony  Point  tract,  189. 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  cited,  36,  269. 
Street,  Charles  ,R.,  cited,  277. 

Strong,  Nathaniel  T.,  mentioned,  60; 

cited,  277,  61,  62,  64. 

Strong’s  Neck,  21 1,  215. 

Success  pond,  179. 

Suckabone,  255. 

Suckebouk,  255. 

Suckebout,  255. 

Suckehonk,  255. 

Suffolk  county,  209-27. 

Sugar  creek,  261. 

Suggamuck,  221,  224. 

Sullivan,  John,  mentioned,  15,  35,  43, 
66,  102,  103,  106,  15s,  156,  157,  158, 
174,  258. 

Sullivan  county,  227-29. 

Summit  lake,  54,  202. 

Sunbury,  262. 

Sunckhagag,  23. 

.Sunnuckhig,  180. 

Sunquams,  224. 

Sunswick,  180. 

Susquehanna,  29,  30. 

Susquehanna  river,  27,  28,  29,  53, 
172,  173,  175,  257,  261,  262. 
Suwanoes,  254. 

Swageh,  171. 

Swageh  river.  3^* 
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Swahy^iwanah,  205. 

Swaneckes*  13 1. 

Swaskahamiika,  48. 

Sweegassie,  192, 

Sweege,  66,  67,  264. 

Swegaachey,  192. 

Swegage,  192. 

Swegatchie,  192. 

Swegatsky,  192. 

Swenochsoa,  15 1,  154. 

Swenoga,  15 1. 

Swenughkee,  151. 

Syejodenawadde,  123,  126. 

Syknse,  146. 

Sylvester,  Nathaniel  B.,  cited,  277, 
19,  27,  69,  70,  71,  75,  78,  79,  90,  93, 
1 12,  138,  194,  195,  197,  199,  240. 
Syosset,  180,  223. 

Sypous,  232. 

Syracuse,  144,  145,  146,  147,  154. 

Tabigicht,  86. 

Table  mountains,  144. 

Tacahkanick,  49. 

Tachannike,  49. 

Tackawasick  creek,  185. 

Tacolago  lake,  90. 

Tacoma,  54. 

Taconic,  49. 

Taegarondies,  118, 

Taescameasick,  185. 

Tagachsanagechti,  149. 

Tagaote,  136. 

Tagasoke,  141. 

Taghkanic  mountains,  185. 
Taghkanick,  49,  58,  236. 

Taghkanick  mountains,  57,  241. 
Taghroonwago,  27. 

Tagpokigt,  86. 

Taguneda,  15 1. 

Tahawus,  74,  87. 

Tahtenenyones,  15 1. 

Tahteyohnyahhah,  151. 

Takkichenon,  49. 

Takoayenthaqua,  151. 

Takundewide,  241. 

Talaquega,  94. 

Tamaqua,  177. 

Tamarack  swamp,  241. 

Tammany,  255. 


Tammoesis,  255. 

Tamshenakassick,  185. 
Tanawadeh,  80,  193. 

Tanawunda  creek,  67,  83,  136. 
Tanendahowa,  197. 

Taneodaeh,  75. 

Tanewawa,  266. 

Tanighnaqtianda,  206. 
Tanketenkes,  255. 

Tankhanne,  58. 

Tanner,  John,  cited,  190. 
Tanochioragon,  115. 

Tanowandeh,  136. 

Tanrackan  creek,  253,  255. 
Tantiketes,  255. 

Tanunnogao,  67. 

Tappaen,  255. 

Tappan,  189. 

Tappan  ba}^  255. 

Tappan  Indians,  territory,  186. 
Tappantown,  189. 

Taquashquieck,  58. 

Taracton,  86. 

Tarajorhies,  126. 

Taraktons,  86. 

Tarento,  266. 

Tarr\4own,  243,  253. 

Tashammick,  58. 

Tatamuckatakis  creek,  224. 

I Tatamunehese  Neck,  224. 

! Tatesowehneahaqua,  151. 
Tatomuck,  255. 

Tauarataque,  236. 

Taughanick,  232. 

Taughanick  creek,  232. 
Taughcaughnaugh  creek,  236. 
Taukomo  Neck,  224. 
Tauquashqueak,  58. 

Tawachquano,  28. 

Tawalsontha;  23. 

Tawasentha,  23,  262. 
Tawassagunshee,  24. 
Tawastawekak,  49. 

Tawerstague,  236.  ’ ^ 

Tawistaa,  75.  : ' 

Taxkichenok,  185. 

Taylor,  Rev.  John,  cited,  122,  123. 
Taylor  Hollow,  269, 

Tchadakoin,  40.  ■ 

Tcheorontok,  117.  ' ; , 
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Tchojachniage,  266. 
Tealihahhogue,  30. 

Teahoge,  94. 

Tcahtontaloga,  126. 

Teandarague,  119. 

Teauchkiing,  208. 

Teaiinea  'ghhe,  142. 
Tecananoviaronesi,  97. 
Tecardanaduk,  83. 
Tecaresetaneont,  257, 
Tccarhiiharloda,  82,  94,  126. 
Tecarjikhado,  37. 

Tecarnagage,  67,  136. 
Tecarnaseteo,  208. 

Tecarnaseteoah,  208. 

Tccarnohs,  33. 

Tecarnowundo,  33. 
Tecarnowunnadaneo,  83. 
Techaronkion,  67. 

Techiroqiien,  lake,  114,  152. 
Techoueguen,  171. 

Teckyadough  Nigarige,  75. 
Tederighroonas,  232. 

Teedynscung,  208.  • 

Teesink  mountain,  57. 
Tegachequaneonta,  144. 
Tegahihahaoughwe,  92. 
Tegahiharoughwe,  92,  94. 
Tegahonesaota,  242, 
Tegahuharoughwae,  94. 
Tegajikhado,  146. 

Tegaronhies,  109. 
Tegataineaaghgwe,  83. 
Tegerhunckseroda,  144,  242. 
Tegerhunkserode,  151,  242. 
Tegerhunkserode  mountains,  144. 
Tegeroken,  141. 

Tegiatontaragon,  79. 
Tegiatontarigon,  266. 
Tehatirihokea,  126. 

Tehirotons,  37. 

Tehoseroron,  63. 

Tehosoraron,  63. 
Tehowneanyohent,  158. 
Teiohohogen,  75. 

Teiotagi,  266. 

Tejothahogen,  70. 

Tekadaogahe,  95,  97. 
Tekaghweangaraneghton,  239. 
Tekaliarawa,  175. 


Tekahundiando,  loi. 
Tekajikhado,  152.  • 

Tekaneadahe,  152. 
Tekancataheungneugh,  152. 
Tekanotaronwe,  80. 
Tekaondoduk,  136. 
Tekaswenkarorens,  80. 
Tekawistota,  152. 
Tekiscdaneyout,  67. 
Tekoharawa,  126. 
Tenachshagouchtongu,  262. 
Tenannah,  229. 

Tencare  Negoni,  172. 
Tendeyackameek,  236. 
Tenkenas,  13 1. 
Tenkghanacke,  262. 
Tennanah,  229. 
Tenonanatche,  94. 
Tenonderoga,  75, 

Tenotoge,  126. 
Tenotogehatage,  126. 
Teohahahenwha,  152. 
Teonatale,  141. 

Teondaloga,  126. 
Teondoroge,  119. 
Teonigono,  31. 

Teonto,  152. 

Teoronto,  116. 

Teoronto  bay,  117. 
Teosahway,  63. 
Tequanotagowa,  172. 
Tequatsera,  200. 

Teshiroque,  152. 

Tessuya,  87,  90, 
Tethiroguen,  141. 
Tethiroquen,  114,  152. 
Teuaheughwa,  152.  • 

Teugega,  94. 

Teughtararow,  94. 
Teuneayahsgona,  152. 
Teunento,  152,  154. 
Teunghsatayagh,  143, 
Teungttoo,  152. 
Teushanushsong,  33. 
Teushunseshungautau,  31. 
Teuswenkientook,  152. 
Teutunehookah,  153. 
Teuunghuka,  153. 
Tewahhahsa,  270. 
Tewaskoowegoona,  153. 
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Tewatenetarenies,  193. 

Tewheack,  54. 

Tewistanoontsancaha,  51. 

Texas,  172. 

Texas  Valley,  51. 

Teyanunsoke,  141. 

Teyeondarago,  121. 

Teyeondaroge,  126. 

Teyoghagoga,  30,  51. 
Teyonadelhough,  175, 

Teyoneandakt,  175. 

Teyoweyendon,  259. 

Teyowisodon,  153. 

Tgaaju,  37. 

Tgades,  67. 

Tgahsiyadeh,  67. 

Tgaisdaniyont,  67. 

Tganohsodoh,  67. 

Tganondagayoshah,  67. 
Tgasgohsadeh,  67. 

Tgirhitontie,  201. 
Thanawenthagoweh,  266. 
Thaugwetook,  160. 

Thayendakhike,  127. 

Theaggen,  43,  230. 

Thecheweguen,  lake  of,  152. 
Thegarondies,  118. 

Theianoguen,  75. 

Thendara,  205. 

Thenondiogo,  126,  127. 

Theodehacto,  118. 

Theoga,  42. 

Thefeondequat,  117. 

Therotons,  37. 

Theyanoguen,  75. 

Theyaoguin,  .141,  153. 

Thichero,  34. 

Thin  brook,  160. 

Thiohero,  36,  37,  231,  242. 
Thogwenyah,  258. 

Thompson,  Benjamin  F.,  cited,  277, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  21 1,  212,  218, 
220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  226. 
Thompson’s  creek,  222. 

Thorontohen,  167. 

Three  River  point,  153. 

Thurber,  map,  146,  15 1,  154, 
Tiachsochratota,  115. 

Tiachton,  154. 

Tiadaghta  creek,  175. 


'Pianadara,  141. 

Tianarago,  75. 

Tianderah,  175. 

Tianderra,  175. 

Tianderrogoe,  75. 

Tianna,  224. 

Tianontiaou,  232. 

Tiashoke,  185. 

Tiatachschiunge,  230. 

Tiatachtont,  154. 

Tibbett’s  brook,  249. 

Ticatonyk  mountain,  236. 

Tichero,  34,  37. 

Tickeackgouga,  61. 
Tickeackgougahaunda,  61. 
Ticonderoga,  69,  70,  72,  75,  119,  127, 
196,  197- 

Ticonderoga  falls,  71,  72. 

Tienaderha,  44. 

Tienderoga,  75. 

Tieucksouckrondtie,  89. 
Tightilligaghtikook,  241. 

Tiyanoga,  75. 

Tikawnik,  232. 

Timmerman’s  creek,  119. 

Tin  brook,  160. 

Tinghtananda,  127. 

Tinnandora,  127. 

Tinnandrogie’s  Great  Flatt,  127. 
Tiochrungwe,  115. 

Tiochtiage,  266. 

Tiochtiagega,  266. 

Tiochtidge,  79. 

Tiocton,  37,  153. 

Tioga,  24,  30,  42,  43,  62,  70,  14 1,  153, 
230,  261. 

Tioga  branch,  44. 

Tioga  county,  229-30. 

Tioga  creek,  94, 

Tioghsahronde,  24,  197. 

Tiohero,  37. 

Tiohionhoken,  194. 

Tiohtake,  266. 

Tiohtiaki,  266. 

Tiohujodha,  30,  51. 

Tiohuwaquaronta,  33, 

Tioinata,  193. 

Tiojachso,  154. 

Tionctong,  lake,  37,  153. 

Tionctora,  37,  153. 
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n'ioiKlioiulogiiin,  75. 

Tioneedehouwee  creek,  198. 

T’onesta,  261. 

Tionihhohactong,  153. 

Tionioga,  30,  51. 

Tioniongarimte,  33. 

Tionondadon,  175. 

Tiononderoga,  127. 

Tionondoge,  127. 

Tionondogue,  127. 

Tionondoroge,  127. 

Tionontogiien,  127. 

Tioratie,  87,  90. 

TiorHaenska,  260. 

Tiorunda,  58. 

Tiosaronda,  197. 

Tiotohatton,  118. 

Tiottehatton,  118. 

Tioughnioga  river,  28,  30,  50,  51,  115. 
Tiozinossungachta,  33. 

Tishasinks  mountain,  57,  58. 

Tistis,  153. 

Titicus,  249,  255. 

Tiuchheo,  37. 

Tiughsaghrondy,  267. 

Tiyanagarunte  creek,  167. 
Tiyoosyowa,  62. 

Tjadakoin,  40. 

T’kahehdadonk,  266. 

T’kahentootah,  153. 
T’kahnahtahkaeyehoo,  153. 
T’kahnehsenteu,  153. 

T'kahsenttah,  153. 

T’kahskoonsutah,  153. 

T’kahskwiutke,  153. 
T’kaneadaherneuh,  152. 
T’kantchatakwan,  39. 

Tochpollock  creek,  229. 

Tockwogh,  224. 

Toderighroonas,  43. 

Tohkonick,  49. 

Tomhannock  creek,  183,  185,  241. 
Tomhenack,  185,  241. 

Tomhenick,  183. 

Tonihenuck,  185. 

Tompkins  county,  231-32. 

Toms  creek,  219,  224. 

Tonakah,  158. 

Tonavvanda,  52,  83. 


Tonawanda  creek,  66,  67,  83,  136, 

257. 

Tonawanda  island,  66,  135. 
Tonawanda  swamp,  168. 

Tonequigon  creek,  266. 

Tonetta  lake,  177. 

Tongapogh,  165. 

Tongue  mountain,  237. 

Tonihata,  193. 

Tooker,  W.  W.,  cited,  277,  16,  30,  49, 
59,  98,  99,  100,  124,  129,  130,  13 1, 
163,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  186, 
209,  210,  212,  213,  215-23,  225-27, 
237,  243-50. 

Tooker,  cited,  250,  251,  252,  253,254, 
255,  256. 

Tooth  mountain,  59. 

Toppin,  Mount,  50. 

Toquams,  255. 

Toquamske,  255. 

Toronto,  118,  167,  266. 

Toronto  pond,  229. 

Toseoway,  62. 

Tosquiatossy,  33. 

Totama,  264. 

Totiakto,  118. 

Totiakton,  118,  153,  157. 

Totieronno,  232. 

Totoa,  236. 

Touareune  hills,  200. 

Touenho,  153. 

Touharna,  185. 

Towaloondeh,  90. 

Towanendadon,  175. 
Towanoendalough,  175. 
Towarjoenny,  200. 

Towarloondah,  87,  90. 

Towasschoher,  202. 

Towastawekak,  49. 

Towd,  224. 

Towereoune,  199,  200. 

Towereune,  199. 

Tower joene,  199,  200. 

Towerjoine,  200. 

Towoknoura,  202. 

Toyong,  224. 

Toyongs,  224. 

Toyoungs  creek,  214,  224. 

Trader’s  hill,  20. 

Trenondroge,  127. 
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Trenton  Falls,  138. 

Trenton  village,  140. 

Tribes  Hill,  124. 

Troy,  182. 

Trumbull,  J.  H.,  cited,  278,  9,  16,  22, 
24,  25,  55,  56,  84,  97,  129,  187,  207, 
209,  214,  216,  222-24,  246,  251. 
Truxton,  152. 

Tryon,  cited,  235. 

Tsanogh,  262. 

Tsatsawassa,  185. 

Tschochniade,  262. 

Tschochniees,  37. 

Tschochnioke,  232. 

Tsihonwinetha,  194. 

Tsiiakoontieta,  194. 
Tsiiakotennitserrontietha,  194. 
Tsiiowenokwarate,  194. 
Tsikanadahereh,  266. 

Tsikaniatareska,  194. 
Tsikanionwareskowa,  194. 

Tsinaghsee,  262. 

Tsinaghshe,  75. 

Tsinondrosie,  75. 

Tsinontchiouagon,  115. 

Tsiroqui,  114,  152. 

Tsitkanajoli,  266. 

Tsitriastenronwe,  80. 
Tsonnonthouans,  bay  of,  116. 
Tsonnontouans,  160. 

Tuayonharonwa  falls,  127. 

Tuckahoe,  224,  252,  255. 

Tucseto,  166. 

Tueadasso,  154. 

Tuechtanonda  creek,  127. 

Tuechtona,  127. 

Tueyahdassoo,  154. 

Tuhahanwah,  152. 
Tuhahteehnyah-wahkou,  136. 

Tully,  152. 

Tuna,  33. 

Tunaengwant  valley,  33. 

Tunatentonk,  147,  154. 

Tundadaqua,  154. 

Tunegawant,  33. 

Tunesasah,  87,  90. 

Tunessassa,  33. 

Tuneungwan,  33. 

Tunkhannock,  262. 

Tuphanne,  255. 


Tupper  lake,  190,  193,  194. 

Turner,  cited,  133. 

Turtle  tribe,  villages,  258. 

Tuscarora,  109,  134,  141. 

Tuscarora  creek,  112,  132,  136,  142. 
Tuscarora  Reservation,  136. 
Tuscarora  town,  29.  * 

Tuscaroras,  territory,  no;  name,  135; 

villages,  142,  144. 

Tuscumcatick,  181,  185. 
Tuscumeatick,  185. 

Tushanushaagota,  33. 

Tuskiea,  136. 

Tutelo,  43. 

Tuxedo,  166. 

Tuxseto,  166. 

Twadaalahala,  127. 
Twadahahlodahque,  141. 
Twahdahalahala,  118. 

Twakanhah,  137. 

Twakanhahors,  137. 

Twastaweekak,  49. 

Twektonondo  hill,  198. 

Twenungasko,  88,  90. 

Two  Rocks,  239. 

Two  Sisters’  creek,  67. 

Tyconderoge,  75. 

Tyonyonhhogenh,  266. 

Tyoshoke,  241. 

Tyoslioke  Church,  185. 

Ulster  county,  232-37,  270. 
Umpewauge  pond,  255. 

Unadilla,  44,  172,  175. 

Unadilla  Forks,  175. 

Unadilla  river,  138,  141,  175. 
Uncachaug,  224. 

Unchemau,  225. 

Uncohoug,  225. 

Unechtgo,  28. 

Unedelly,  173. 

Uneendo,  154. 

Unendilla,  173. 

Union  Springs,  35. 

Union  Vale,  56. 

Unkway  Neck,  179,  214. 
Unnonwarotsherakoyonneh,  266. 
Unqua,  179. 

Unquachage,  216,  225. 

Unquachock,  225. 
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Unquctagiic,  216. 

Unsewats  castle,  185. 

Unshcamuck,  225. 

Unshemamuck,  225. 

Unshemomuck,  225. 

Untagechiat,  232. 

Untheamuck,  225. 

Untiatachto,  154. 

Unundadages,  139. 

Upper  Ebenezer,  63. 

Utaluitan,  109. 

Utica,  139,  141. 

Utlogowanke,  127. 

Utowanne  lake,  91. 

Utsyanthia,  175. 

Utsyanthia  lake,  54,  202. 

Vail’s  brook,  226. 

Van  Bergen  island,  21. 

Van  Cortlandt,  mentioned,  165,  166, 
176;  purchase,  248,  255,  256. 

Van  Curler,  cited,  112,  120,  122,  126, 
127,  141 ; mentioned,  138,  200. 

Van  der  Donck,  Adriaen,  cited,  278, 
i9r-20,  46,  60;  map,  244,  246,  249, 
250,  251. 

Vandreuil,  de,  cited,  60. 
van  Laer,  A.  J.  F.,  cited,  128. 

Van  Ness  place,  49.  - 

Van  Rensselaer,  mentioned,  23. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Maria,  mentioned, 
181. 

Van  Rensselaer’s  patent,  182,  183. 
Varick,  204 
Verdrietig  Hook,  189. 

Verf  kill,  200. 

Vernon,  137,  141. 

Vernon  Center,  141. 

Verona,  141. 

Verplanck’s  Point,  248. 

Versailles,  32. 

Victor,  157. 

Viel  tract,  56. 

,Viele,  cited,  105. 

Viele’s  land,  200. 

Virginia,  267 ; Indian  name,  260. 

Viskill,  55. 

Vlaie  creek,  81. 

Vncachoag,  224.  * 

Vncheckaug,  224. 


Voorhees,  Adam,  grant  to,  123. 
Vrooman’s  land,  201. 

Vrooman’s  Nose,  201. 

Vyoge,  200. 

Waapenot,  75. 

Waccaback  lake,  255. 
Wachachkeek,  84. 
Wachanekassick,  49. 
Wachankasigh,  49. 
Wachiehamis,  255. 
Wachkeerhoha,  200. 
Wachkeeshoka,  200. 

Wachog,  225. 

Wachogue,  186,  225. 

Wachtung,  264. 
Wackanekasseck,  49. 
Wackanhasseck,  49. 

Waconina,  95. 

Waddington,  190,  191. 

Wading  river,  219. 
Waerinnewangh,  236. 
Waghachamack,  236. 
Waghkerhon,  258. 
Wahcoloosencoochaleva,  241. 
Wahepartenie,  269. 
Wahgahahyeh,  118. 
Wahopartenie,  75,  87. 

Wahpole  Sinegahu,  80. 
Wainscott,  225. 

Wainscut,  225. 

Waiontha  lakes,  95. 

Wajomik,  257. 

Wakankonach,  236. 

Wakaseek,  236. 

Wallabout  bay,  99,  100. 

Wallage,  180. 

Wallkill,  163. 

Wallkill  river,  166. 
Wallomschock,  185. 

Walloomsac  river,  185. 
Walloomscoic,  185. 

Walloonsac,  181. 

Wammunting,  58. 

Wampanomen,  225. 

Wampecack  creek,  241. 
Wampmissic,  225. 

Wampmussic,  225. 

Wampum  waters,  80. 

Wampus  pond,  255. 
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W'anachque,  253. 

Wanakah,  67. 

VVanakawaghkin,  166,  256  . 
Wanakena,  194. 

Wanasqiiattan,  253. 
Wandowenock,  179,  180. 

Wango,  41. 

Wanoksink,  166. 

Wantagh,  180. 

Wapanachki,  58. 

Wapeem,  49. 

Wappasening  creek,  230. 
Wappasuning  creek,  230. 
Wappasena  creek,  230. 
Wappingers,  58. 

Waracahaes,  236. 

Warachkameek,  58. 

Waracto  Neck,  225. 

Waratakac,  236. 

Waraukameek,  58. 

Ward’s  island,  131. 

Warenecker  Indians,  58. 
Warensaghkennick,  166. 
Wareskeehin,  58. 

Warpoes,  100,  131, 
Warrawannankonck  Indians,  58. 
Warren,  260. 

Warren  county,  237-39. 

Warsaw,  257. 

Warwasing,  236. 

Warwick,  162,  164,  166. 
Wasabagak,  269. 

Wasco,  37. 

Wascontha,  127. 

Wasgwas,  37. 

Washburn  mountains,  49. 
Washington,  George,  Indian  n. 

259;  mentioned,  204. 
Washington  county,  239-41. 
Washington  Heights,  130. 
Washinta,  262. 

Wassaic  creek,  58. 

Wassenaer,  cited,  56,  60,  188. 
Wassogroras,  189. 

Wassontha,  82. 

Wasto,  259. 

Wastohehno,  259. 

Wastok,  266. 

Watch  Oak,  186. 

Watchogue,  186. 


Watchoguc  Neck,  225. 
Water  Gap,  162. 

Waterford,  195. 

Waterloo,  205. 

Watertown,  96. 

Watervliet,  199. 

Wathajax,  200. 

Wats  joe,  49 
Watson,  cited,  73,  240. 
Waukesha,  80. 
Waumainuck,  256. 
Waunaukaumakack,  185. 
Wauteghe,  173,  175. 
Waverly,  229,  230. 
Wawanaquasick,  47. 
Wawanaquassick,  49. 
Wawantepekook,  84,  86. 
Wawarsing,  233,  235,  236. 
Wawasink,  236. 
Wawastawa,  166. 
Wawaj’^anda,  161,  166. 
Wawayanda  creek,  164. 
Wawayanda  patent,  189. 
Wawayanda  purchase,  166. 
Wawbeek  Lodge,  80. 
Waweighnunck,  49. 
Wawepex,  180,  225. 
Wawijehtanock,  49. 
Wawiyatanong,  266. 
Wawkwaonk,  239. 
Wawobadenik,  269. 
Wawyachtonock,  50. 

W awyachtenok,  267. 
Wayaughtanock,  58. 
Wayhackameck,  162. 

Wayne  county,  241-42. 
Wayumscutt,  225. 
Weakewanapp,  225. 
Weapons  creek,  236. 
Webatuck,  50,  58. 

Webster,  cited,  148. 
Wechgaeck,  256. 
Wechquadnach,  59. 
Weckquaeskeck,  256. 
Weckquaskeek,  256. 
Weehawken,  264. 

Weepose  brook,  213,  225 
Wegatchie,  194. 
Weghkandeco,  251,  256. 
Weghquagsike,  256. 
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Wcghqueglie,  256. 

Wcgwagonck,  226. 

W'cigliquatenhcuk,  167. 

W eighquatcnhonk,  237. 

Weiscr,  Conrad,  cited,  278,  28,  154, 
230,  261. 

Welland  canal,  132. 

Wells ville,  26. 

Wenanninissios,  256. 

Wennebees,  256. 

Wenrohronons,  136,  137. 

Wenscoat,  225. 

Wepatuck,  58. 

Wepiic  creek,  256. 

Wepiiting,  59. 

Wequehachke,  59. 

Werpos,  100,  13 1. 

Wescawanus,  256. 

Wescyrorap  plain,  189. 

Weshauwemis,  164. 

Wessecanow,  256. 

West  Canada  creek,  9:,  92,  93,  94,  137, 
138,  139- 

West  creek,  230,  231. 

West  Farms,  243,  245,  248,  252,  253. 
West  Hills,  144. 

West  Neck,  210. 

West  Seneca,  66. 

West  Stony  creek,  81. 

Westbury,  180. 

Westchester,  247. 

Westchester  county,  242-56. 
Westhampton,  213. 

Westmoreland,  140. 

Westport,  71. 

Wetdashet,  120,  127. 

Weteringhare  Guentere,  95. 
Weywittsprittner,  100. 

Wheatfield,  136. 

Wheercock,  256. 

Whichquopuhbau,  50. 

White  Clove,  71. 

White  creek,  138,  240. 

White  Plains,  252. 

Whiteface,  Mount,  73,  75,  76. 
Whitehall,  240. 

Whitestown,  137,  141. 

Whitestown  creek,  137. 

Whorinims,  189. 


Wiantcick  river,  59. 

Wiantenuck,  59. 

Wiccopce,  59. 

Wiccopee  pond,  177. 
Wichqiianachtchack,  86. 
Wichquanachtekak,  86. 

Wichquanis,  237. 

Wichquapakkat,  50. 

Wichquapuchat,  50. 

Wichquaskaha,  50. 

Wickapogue,  226. 

Wickapossett,  226. 

Wickerscreeke,  251,  256. 

Wickopee  pond,  177. 

Wicquaskaka,  50. 

Wigam  swamp,  226. 

Wigwam  creek,  27. 

Wikison  island,  256. 

Wilewana,  43. 

Willehoosa,  167. 

Willetts  family,  213. 

Willewana,  43. 

Williams,  E.,  cited,  196. 

Williams,  Roger,  cited,  278,  15,  68,  94 
178,  216,  219. 

Williamstown,  170. 

Williamsville,  64,  65. 

Willis,  N.  P.,  cited,  229. 
Williwemack  creek,  229. 

Willow  creek,  123. 
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ELM  LEAF  BEETLE 
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EPHRAIM  PORTER  FELT  D.  Sc. 

These  two  insects  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  important  leaf 
feeders  affecting  the  shade  trees  of  cities  and  villages  in  New  York 
State.  They  were  responsible  during  the  season  of  1906  for  wide- 
spread injury  to  thousands  of  trees,  and  the  experience  of  earlier 
years  shows  that  we  must  reckon  with  these  species  if  we  would 
preserve  the  beauty  of  our  trees.  Both  of  these  pests,  despite  their 
destructiveness,  are  controlled  with  relative  ease.  The  tussock  moth 
can  be  readily  suppressed  in  at  least  two  ways,  while  the  elm  leaf 
beetle  succumbs  quickly  to  timely  applications  of  arsenical  poisons. 
Experience  in  the  past  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  the 
practicability  of  checking  both  of  these  leaf  feeders  by  spraying, 
an  operation  which  is  not  very  costly  if  modern  apparatus  be 
employed.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  therefore  that  extensive 
injury  by  either  of  these  pests  must  be  attributed  to  indifference  or 
culpable  neglect  rather  than  inability,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
appear  very  eager  to  take  up  the  warfare  at  a time  when  the  ravages 
are  most  apparent  and  unfortunately  when  repressive  measures  can 
be  employed  to  very  little  advantage. 

There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  many  private  individuals  to 
attribute  their  woes  to  the  neglect  of  adjacent  shade  trees  on  public 
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streets,  and  conversely  municipal  authorities  are  prone  to  state  that 
injury  to  public  trees  is  due  to  the  pests  swarming  thereto  from 
neglected  ])rivate  grounds.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  both  of 
these  insects  are  very  local  in  habit.  This  is  a necessity  in  the  case 
of  the  tussock  moth,  because  the  female  is  wingless  and  as  a conse- 
quence the  species  relies  for  dissemination  on  the  very  limited 
crawling  powers  of  the  caterpillar  or  upon  their  being  carried  by 
other  agencies.  The  elm  leaf  beetle,  on  the  contrary,  flies  readily, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  very  local  in  its  habits  and  not 
infrequently  one  may  see  magnificent  trees  infested  with  hordes  of 
beetles  and  larvae,  while  within  a block,  sometimes  within  50  feet, 
other  elms  may  be  practically  free  from  the  pest.  These  facts  are 
of  greatest  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  shade  trees, 
since  they  demonstrate  beyond  question  the  possibility  of  protecting 
the  trees  on  our  public  streets,  irrespective  of  what  is  done  by 
private  citizens,  or  conversely,  the  practicability  of  keeping  the  pest 
in  check  on  private  grounds,  even  though  little  or  no  repressive 
work  is  done  upon  those  adjacent. 

White  marked  tussock  moth 

Hemerocampa  leucostigma  Abb.  & Sm. 

This  insect,  preeminently  a pest  on  city  and  village  trees,  occa- 
sionally proves  a veritable  scourge  over  considerable  areas.  Some 
cities  appear  to  be  more  afflicted  in  this  way  than  others.  Buffalo 
seems  to  have  been  specially  unfortunate  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  The  summer  of  1906  was  marked  by  extensive  depredations 
in  a number  of  cities  and  villages  throughout  the  State,  thus  dupli- 
cating the  experience  of  1898.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  serious 
injuries  by  this  caterpillar  are  more  or  less  periodic.  This  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  species  has  a number  of  natural 
enemies  which  assist  materially  in  keeping  it  in  subjection.  The 
destructive  outbreaks  are  examples  of  what  might  occur  annually 
were  there  no  parasites  to  check  the  work  of  this  voracious  leaf 
feeder.  The  cause  of  this  native  species  thriving  so  greatly  in  cities 
and  villages  during  recent  years  is  explained  by  the  abundance  of 
the  English  sparrow.  This  bird  will  not  eat  the  caterpillars  and 
drives  away  many  of  the  native  forms  which,  in  earlier  days,  were 
of  great  service  in  devouring  these  hairy  j^ests. 
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Description.  The  full  grown  caterpillar  is  really  a beautiful 
object.  It  has  a coral  red  head,  a pair  of  long,  black  ])lumes  just 
over  it,  a single  one  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body,  four  deli- 
cate yellowish  or  white,  brushlike  tufts  on  its  back  and  just  behind 
them,  separated  only  by  a segment,  two  small  retractile  red  eleva- 
tions. There  is  a broad,  black  band  broken  only  by  tubercles  and 
tufts  along  the  back  and  bordered  by  yellowish  stripes.  Each  side 
is  dark  gray  except  for  the  yellowish  tubercles.  The  breathing 
tubes  or  spiracles  are  in  a black  line  and  below  this  the  caterpillar 
is  yellow,  the  legs  usually  being  paler  [pi.  i,  fig.  4].  The  very  young 
caterpillar  is  pale  yellowish  or  whitish  with  long,  irregular  hairs.  It 
increases  in  size,  casts  its  skin  from  time  to  time  and  assumes  one 
after  another  the  characteristics  of  the  full  grown  larva. 

The  thin  cocoons 'spun  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  [pi.  i,  fig.  6] 
have  the  long  hairs  of  the  caterpillar  interwoven  and  within  this 
shelter  the  larva  transforms  to  a yellowish  white  pupa  more  or  less 
shaded  with  dark  brown  or  black  [pL  i,  fig.  7]. 

The  sexes  differ  strikingly  as  is  shown  on  plate  i,  figures  i and  2. 
The  male  is  a beautiful  moth  with  large  feathery  antennae,  tufted 
legs,  and  with  the  wings  and  body  delicately  marked  with  several 
shades  of  gray  or  grayish  white.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a nearly  uniform  gray  with  simple  antennae  and  but  rudimentary 
wings. 

The  eggs,  usually  over  300,  are  deposited  on  the  empty  cocoon, 
under  a conspicuous  white  mass  of  frothy  matter  about  inch  in 
diameter  [pi.  i,  fig.  3].  This  soon  hardens  and  forms  a very 
effective  protection.  The  egg  masses  [pi.  4,  5]  are  easily  removed 
and  a tree  thoroughly  cleared  thereof  can  become  infested  again 
only  by  caterpillars  crawling  from  adjacent  trees  or  being  carried 
thereto.  The  individual  egg  is  nearly  spheric,  about  ^’25  inch  in 
diameter,  white  or  yellowish  white  and  with  a light  brown  spot 
surrounded  by  a ring  of  the  same  color. 

Life  history  and  habits.  This  insect  winters  in  the  conspicuous 
egg  masses  described  above,  the  young  appearing  about  the  latter 
part  of  May  in  this  latitude.  They  feed  at  first  on  the  more  tender 
lower  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  soon  devour  all  but  the  principal 
veins.  The  caterpillars  while  young  frequently  hang  by  a silken 
thread  and  continued  jarring  may  cause  many  to  drop  to  the  ground. 
Feeding  and  growth  occupy  a month  or  more,  pupation  occurring 
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the  latter  ]>art  of  June  or  early  in  July.  'J'herc  is  some  deviation 
from  this,  as  a few  individuals  sjjin  up  early  and  some  caterpillars 
linger  till  numerous  egg  clusters  indicate  that  most  of  the  insects 
have  completed  the  round  of  life.  The  ])upal  stage  occupies  from 
lo  to  15  days.  The  wingless  female  ai)pears  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
crawls  on  her  cocoon  and  shortly  dei)osits  eggs  as  described.  There 
is  normally  but  one  annual  generation  in  Albany  and  other  inland 
cities,  while  in  New  York  city  and  vicinity  and  in  Boston,  Mass, 
there  are  two  broods  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  there  are  three 
generations  each  year  as  stated  by  Dr  Howard. 

A peculiar  habit,  first  recorded  by  the  late  Dr  Lintner  and  subse- 
quently observed  by  us,  is  the  girdling  of  the  elm  twigs  by  larvae  of 
this  insect.  This  is  caused  by  their  eating  a portion  of  the  bark 
around  the  twig  near  the  lieginning  of  the  season’s  growth  [pi.  i, 
fig.  8].  The  affected  tijis  soon  die,  break  off  and  fall  in  numbers  to 
the  ground.  The  young  caterjiillars  drop  from  the  tree  readily,  sus- 
pend themselves  by  silken  threads  and  then  may  be  blown  or  carried 
considerable  distances.  The  full  grown  caterpillars  desert  the  trees 
and  wander  considerably.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  larger 
ones  which  almost  invariably  produce  female  moths.  The  cocoons 
are  spun  very  generally  on  the  trunks  or  on  the  underside  of  the 
larger  branches. 

Food  plants.  This  leaf  feeder  exhibits  a marked  preference  in 
cities  for  the  linden  and  horse-chestnut,  while  it  feeds  readily  on 
elms  and  maples.  It  has  also  been  recorded  on  a number  of  other 
trees. 

Natural  enemies.  This  species  has  a number  of  natural  enemies. 
Its  comparative  rarity  in  the  country  shows  that  our  native  birds 
must  be  very  efficient  natural  checks  upon  this  insect.  Mr  E.  H. 
Forbush  states  that  47  species  of  native  birds  feed  on  hairy  cater- 
pillars, most  of  which  would  probably  take  this  leaf  feeder.  1 he 
robin,  Baltimore  oriole  and  cuckoo  are  among  the  more  valuable  in 
this  respect. 

Parasitic  insects  are  also  very  efficient  checks.  I'his  species  is 
subject  to  attack  by  some  21  primary  parasites  and  these  in  turn 
may  become  the  prey  of  14  hyperparasites. 

Remedies.  A simple  and  very  satisfactory  method  of  controlling 
this  insect  is  the  gathering  and  destroying  of  egg  masses.  Several 
cities  and  villages  in  New  York  State  have  employed  children  in  this 
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work  by  offering  cl  small  bounty  and  a system  of  prizes.  The  result 
has  been  that  a large  number  of  egg  masses  were  secured  and 
destroyed  at  a comparatively  slight  cost.  The  defect  in  this  method 
is  that  it  is  more  or  less  irregular  in  operation  and  is  usually  resorted 
to  only  after  serious  injury  to  the  trees  has  aroused  public  opinion. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  collecting  egg  masses 
and  in  not  a few  instances  it  may  prove  the  cheapest  method  of  keep- 
ing this  pest  in  cheek.  It  would  seem  better  for  the  welfare  of  the 
trees  to  make  some  provision  for  the  systematic  collection  of  egg 
masses  from  year  to  year  from  all  the  trees,  even  though  the  cost  be 
somewhat  greater. 

The  collection  of  egg  masses  should  be  supplemented,  if  uncleaned 
trees  are  in  the  vicinity,  by  banding  the  trunks  at  the  time  the  cater- 
pillars begin  to  crawl,  with  some  material  which  will  prevent  the 
ascent  of  straggling  larvae.  A very  simple  method  is  to  take  a band 
of  cotton  batting  some  6 or  8 inches  wide,  wrap  it  around  the  tree, 
tie  a string  about  its  middle  and  then  turn  the  upper  edge  down  over 
the  string.  Tree  tanglefoot,  a preparation  made  by  the  same  com- 
pany'that  manufactures  tanglefoot  fly  paper,  has  been  used  very 
extensively  on  trees  about  Boston.  It  is  very  adhesive,  remains 
sticky  for  a considerable  time  and  does  not  injure  the  bark  of  older 
trees  at  least. 

The  tussock  moth  caterpillar  succumbs  readily  to  arsenical  poisons 
and  where  the  trees  are  infested  or  are  likely  to  be  attacked  by  more 
than  one  leaf  feeder,  as  is  true  in  the  Hudson  valley,  spraying  is 
perhaps  the  best  method  of  protecting  the  trees.  One  of  the  best 
poisons  for  this  purpose,  particularly  in  sections  infested  by  the  elm 
leaf  beetle,  is  the  prepared  arsenate  of  lead,  a compound  specially 
manufactured  for  this  purpose.  It  can  be  applied  in  almost  any 
quantities  without  injuring'the  trees  and  is  far  more  adhesive  than 
the  commonly  employed  london  purple,  paris  green  or  other  copper 
arsenites. 

Elm  leaf  beetle 

Galerncdla  luteola  Miill. 

This  destructive  beetle,  like  the  white  marked  tussock  moth  dis- 
cussed previously,  is  a most  dangerous  enemy  to  certain  shade  trees, 
particularly  in  cities.  It  is  in  all  probability  responsible  for  more 
ruined  elms  in  the  Hudson  valley  than  all  other  destructive  agencies 
combined.  It  was  so  exceedingly  abundant  and  injurious  from  1896 
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to  1899  in  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Troy  as  to  literally  compel  some 
action,  or  a very  large  proportion  of  the  elms  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  insect  obtained  such  a start  in  both  of  these  cities 
that  it  was  able  to  destroy  or  ruin  about  1500  elms  in  each  before  the 
end  of  1900.  The  vigorous  measures  employed  both  in  Albany  and 
Troy  have  mitigated  the  plague  very  largely  and  have  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of. keeping  the  insect  in  check.  The  results  in 
both  cities  are  evident  to  any  observer,  because  instead  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  elms  having  their  leaves  skeletonized  and  browned 
in  midsummer,  as  was  the  rule  in  1896  to  1898,  the  work  of  this  pest 
is  observed  only  here  and  there  and  is  limited  to  sections  where  the 
trees  have  not  been  thoroughly  sprayed  or  to  localities  where  neglect 
is  the  rule.  This  was  very  well  .shown  in  the  summer  of  1906  in  both 
Albany  and  Troy.  The  effective  work  of  earlier  years  had  led  many 
to  suppose  that  the  elm  leaf  beetle  was  becoming  less  injurious  and 
consequently  there  was  a decided  relaxation  in  the  efforts  to  control 
this  insect.  A very  large  number  of  trees  in  both  cities  suffered 
severely  as  a result  of  this  partial  cessation  in  control  work. 

Food  plants.  This  leaf  feeder  displays  a marked  preference  for 
the  more  tender  foliage  of  the  English  and  Scotch  elms,  though  after 
it  has  become  abundant,  it  is  frequently  exceedingly  destructive  to 
the  American  elm.  Its  operations  on  this  latter  tree  have  been 
especially  severe  in  the  city  of  Watervliet. 

Distribution.  This  pest  has  now  attained  an  extensive  distribu- 
tion in  this  country,  ranging  from  north  of  Salem,  Mass,  to  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  and  westward  into  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  It  occurs  in 
most  of  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  Hudson  valley,  having  made  its 
way  north  to  Glens  Falls  and  along  the  Mohawk  valley  at  least  to 
Schenectady.  It  has  become  well  established  at  Elmira  and  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  been  known  for  some  years  in  Oswego,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  destructive  in  that  city. 
There  is  no  record  known  to  us  of  this  species  occurring  in  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rochester  or  Buffalo,  though  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it 
has  not  already  become  established  in  all  of  these  cities. 

Description.  The  skeletonized  brown  appearance  of  the  foliage 
in  midsummer  is  very  characteristic  of  the  work  of  this  pest,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  cities  and  villages  of  the  State.  The  irregular, 
oval  holes  about  % inch  in  diameter,  eaten  by  the  beetles  in  early 
spring,  are  another  indication  of  the  work  of  this  species. 
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The  parent  beetle  may  be  recognized  by  reference  to  the  colored 
illustration  [pi.  2,  fig.  5,  6].  It  is  about  inch  long,  with  the  head, 
thorax  and  margin  of  the  wing  covers  a reddish  yellow.  The  coal- 
black  eyes  and  median  spot  of  the  same  color  on  the  head  are  promi- 
nent. The  thorax  is  marked  with  a dorsal  black  spot  of  variable 
shape  and  with  a pair  of  lateral  ovoid  ones.  The  median  black  line 
on  the  wing  covers  is  widely  separated  from  lateral  stripes  of  the 
same  color  by  greenish  yellow.  The  wing  covers  are  minutely  and 
irregularly  punctured,  bear  a fine  pubescence  and  at  the  base  of  each 
there  is  an  elongated,  black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  greenish 
yellow  stripe.  These  markings  are  fairly  constant  in  the  beetle, 
though  the  color  is  quite  variable  during  life  and  changes  more  or 
less  after  death.  Many  of  the  insects  emerging  from  winter  quarters 
have  the  yellowish  stripes  of  the  wing  covers  nearly  obliterated  by 
black. 

The  orange-yellow  eggs  [pi.  2,  fig.  i]  are  usually  deposited  in 
irregular  rows  side  by  side,  forming  clusters  of  from  3 to  26  dr  more 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  Each  egg  is  somewhat  fusiform, 
attached  vertically  by  its  larger  end  and  with  the  free  extremity 
tapering  to  a paler  rounded  point. 

The  recently  hatched  grub  [pi.  2,  fig.  2]  is  about  V20  inch  long 
with  the  head,  thoracic  shield,  numerous  tubercles,  hairs  and  legs 
jet-black.  The  skin  Is  dark  yellow  but  the  tubercles  are  so  large  and 
the  hairs  so  prominent  that  the  prevailing  color  of  the  grub  at  this 
stage  is  nearly  black.  An  increase  in  size,  following  molts,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  stiff  hairs  becoming  less  conspicuous  and  the  yellow 
more  prominent,  till  the  grub  becomes  full  grown  [pi.  2,  fig.  3].  It 
is  then  about  inch  long,  more  flattened  than  in  the  earlier  stages, 
with  a broad,  yellowish  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  back  and  with 
a narrower  stripe  of  the  same  color  on  each  side,  these  being  sepa- 
rated by  broad,  dark  bands  thickly  set  with  tubercles  bearing  short, 
dark  colored  hairs.  The  dorsal  yellow  stripe  is  broken  on  each  side 
by  a subdorsal  row  of  black  tubercles  which  decrease  in  size  pos- 
teriorly. The  lateral  yellow  stripe  includes  a row  of  prominent 
tubercles  with  dark  tips  bearing  hairs  of  the  same  color.  The  under 
surface  is  yellowish. 

The  pupa  [pi.  2,  fig.  4]  is  a bright  orange-yellow,  about  V5  inch 
long  and  with  a very  convex  dorsal  surface  which  bears  transverse 
rows  of  stout,  inconspicuous  hairs. 
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Life  history.  The  transformations  of  this  insect  are  so  rapid  and 
so  greatly  influenced  by  local  conditions  that  a man  must  know  what 
to  expect  or  he  will  accomplish  very  little  in  fighting  the  pest,  because 
a substance  effective  against  the  beetles  or  grubs  may  not  kill  the 
pui)ae  and,  after  the  larvae  have  begun  to  descend,  may  be  of  no 
value.  The  beetles  winter  in  attics,  sheds,  outhouses  and  other 
shelters.  They  emerge  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather  and  may 
then  be  found  on  the  walks  during  the  sunny  portion  of  the  day  or 
at  the  windows  of  houses,  trying  to  escape.  The  last  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  with  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  the  beetles  fly  to 
the  elms  and  ea.t  irregular  holes  in  the  leaves.  Some  time  is  occu- 
pied in  feeding  before  the  deposition  of  eggs,  a process  which  may 
continue  four  and  possibly  five  or  six  weeks.  The  prolific  beetles 
consume  a large  amount  of  foliage  during  this  time,  depositing 
clusters  of  from  3 to  26  or  more  eggs  every  day  or  two.  Over  half 
the  total  number  of  eggs  may  be  laid  at  the  hight  of  the  season 
within  about  12  days;  in  1898,  from  June  12  to  23.  A female  may 
produce  over  600  eggs. 

The  young  grubs  appear  early  in  June  or  about  five  or  six  days 
after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  later  in  the  season.  They  feed 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  producing  the  familiar  skeletoniza- 
tion [pi.  2,  fig.  7]  which  is  caused  by  their  eating  the  softer  under- 
part, leaving  the  veins  and  the  upper  epidermis  practically 
untouched.  The  results  of  their  feeding  are  so  marked  that  it  is 
easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  grubs  by  the  semitransparent 
patches  in  the  foliage.  These  latter  soon  dry  and  turn  brown. 

There  are  two  and  occasionally  three  generations  of  this  destruc- 
tive insect  in  the  latitude  of  Albany,  the  number  depending  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  availability  of  suitable  food.  The 
grubs  complete  their  growth  in  from  15  to  20  days,  descending  limbs 
and  trunk  to  a great  extent  in  search  of  some  shelter  under  which 
to  pupate.  Seven  days  are  spent  in  this  latter  state  in  warm  July 
weather,  while  in  September  it  is  extended  to  12  and  in  October  to 
24  days.  The  grubs  of  the  first  brood  usually  forsake  the  trees  in 
Albany  by  the  last  of  June  or  early  in  July,  and  beetles  belonging  to 
the  second  generation  may  begin  depositing  eggs  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  from  then  to  late  in  autumn  it  is  generally  possible  to 
find  this  insect  in  all  stages  in  some  part  of  Albany.  The  beetles  of 
the  second  brood  are  naturally  attracted  to  fresh  foliage  and  conse- 
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quently  more  eggs  are  usually  deposited  on  trees  which  have  been 
defoliated  earlier  in  the  season  than  upon  others. 

Badly  infested  trees  are  therefore  very  likely  to  lose  two  crops  of 
leaves  in  a season  and  may  possibly  have  their  third  seriously  marred 
by  this  pest.  The  second  brood  of  grubs  completes  its  growth 
about  the  middle  of  August,  beetles  appearing  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  and  if  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  leaves,  a third 
generation  may  appear  in  considerable  numbers.  This  last  brood, 
more  freciuently  occurs  in  near-by  trees  which  havfe  not  been 
severely  injured  earlier  in  the  season. 

Natural  enemies.  This  leaf  feeder  is  subject  to  attack  by  a 
number  of  natural  enemies,  most  of  which,  however,  are  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  in  keeping  it  in  check.  The  common  garden 
toad  will  devour  many  beetles,  and  the  much  despised  English 
sparrow  also  feeds  upon  these  insects  to  some  extent.  Several 
predaceous  insects  prey  upon  this  pest  to  a certain  degree. 

Remedial  measures.  The  secret  in  controlling  this  insect  lies 
in  understanding  thoroughly  its  life  history  and  appreciating  the 
vulnerable  points.  A thorough  spraying  with  an  arsenical  poison 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  beetles  begin  to  feed,  is  most  effective 
in  preventing  breeding,  as  the  parent  insects  are  destroyed  before 
they  can  deposit  many  eggs.  Fortunately  the  beetles  are  rather 
local  in  habit  and  as  a consequence  individual  trees  or  groups  of 
trees  may  be  protected  to  a very  large  extent  even  if  there  are  neg- 
lected ones  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  local  spread  of  this  pest  is 
slow  and  this  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  by  keeping  the  insect  in  control  wherever  it  occurs,  even 
though  the  infestation  be  a small  one  and  the  present  injury  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  It  is  a mistake  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  to  wait  till  this  enemy  of  the  elms  has  become  well  estab- 
lished and  destructive  before  repressive  measures  are  undertaken. 

The  grubs  feed  almost  exclusively  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  rarely  occurring  upon  its  upper  side.  The  first  injury  is  usually 
on  the  upper  more  tender  leaves,  hence  there  is  great  need  of  spray- 
ing the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  in  order  to  kill  the  destructive  grubs  it 
is  essential  that  the  poison  be  thrown  on  the  underside  of  the  foliage. 
Spraying  with  an  arsenical  poison  for  the  destruction  of  grubs  is 
satisfactory  only  when  the  application  is  early,  as  it  is  hardly  advis- 
able to  spray  for  this  insect  when  the  grubs  are  nearly  full  grown, 
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since  they  are  liable  to  desert  the  tree  even  when  slightly  underfed 
and  complete  their  transformations,  rather  than  to  eat  distasteful 
foliage. 

The  full  grown  larvae  crawl  down  the  trunks  in  great  numbers 
and  the  golden  yellow  pupae  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  crevices 
in  the  bark  and  on  the  ground  about  the  tree.  A great  proportion 
of  the  insects  can  be  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  ground  by  scrap- 
ing off  the  rough  bark,  thus  depriving  them  of  shelters  upon  the 
tree.  Large  numbers  can  then  be  killed  when  assembled  about  the 
base  of  the  tree  by  spraying  them  with  a contact  insecticide  such  as 
kerosene  emulsion,  whale  oil  soap  solution  or  even  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  on  them.  The  grubs  should  be  destroyed  in  the  manner 
indicated  every  five  days  so  long  as  the  pests  are  seen  in  numbers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  This  method  of  fighting  the  pest 
is  advisable  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  employ  the  more  satisfac- 
tory arsenical  sprays.  Bands  of  tar,  sticky  fly  paper,  cotton  batting 
etc.,  while  they  do  no  harm,  can  not  be  considered  of  much  value  in 
keeping  the  elm  leaf  beetle  under  control.  The  relatively  few  grubs 
caught  on  a sticky  band  are  but  a drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with 
the  masses  which  complete  their  transformations  either  above  or 
below.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  control  this  or  any 
other  insect  by  boring  a hole  in  the  trunk  of  a tree  and  inserting 
therein  compounds  of  any  nature.  The  tree  is  weakened  and  unless 
the  chemical  be  powerful  enough  to  kill  it,  the  insects  are  not 
affected. 
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1 Executed  from  nature  by  L.  H.  Joutel. 
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White  marked  tussock  moth 

Hemerocampa  leucostignia  Abb.  & Sm, 

1 Male  moth  at  rest  on  trunk 

2 Female  laying  eggs  upon  her  cocoon 

3 Egg  masses  on  cocoons 

4 A full  grown  caterpillar  resting  on  a twig 

5 Cast  skins  of  caterpillars 

6 Cocoons  massed  on  trunk 

7 Pupa  of  female  within  cocoon 

8 Twigs  girdled  by  caterpillars 

Za  Twig  broken  off  at  point  of  girdling 

The  foliage  shows  the  effects  of  this  caterpillar’s  work. 
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L.  H.  Joutel,  1906 


James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer 
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I Executed  from  nature,  under  the  author’s  direction,  by  L.  H.  Joutel  of  New  York  city, 
and  reproduced  from  the  5th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  Game  and  Forests 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioners. 
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Elm  leaf  beetle 

Galerucella  luteola  Miill. 

1 Cluster  of  eggs,  much  enlarged 

\a  Side  view  of  single  egg,  still  more  enlarged 

2 Recently  hatched  larva  or  grub,  much  enlarged 

3 Full  grown  larva  or  grub,  much  enlarged 

4 Pupa,  much  enlarged 

5 Overwintered  beetle,  much  enlarged 

6 Fresh,  brightly  colored  beetle,  much  enlarged 

7 Leaf  showing  eating  of  larvae  or  grubs. and  a few  holes  eaten 

by  beetles,  eggs  in  clusters,  cast  larval  skins  and  full  grown 
larvae,  natural  size 

8 Leaf  skeletonized  by  grubs 

9 Leaf  eaten  by  beetles 
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L.  H.  Joutel,  1900 


ELM  LEAF  BEETLE 


James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer 


(Reprint  from  5th  report  of  commissioners  of  fisheries,  game  and  forests.) 
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Work  of  white  marked  tussock  moth,  Hemerocampa  leuco- 
s tigma  Abb.  & Sm.,  on  clump  of  horse-chestnuts  standing  on  the 
grounds  of  St  Francis  de  Sales  Asylum,  Albany.  Photo  August  1906 


Work  of  white  marked  tussock  moth  on  horse-chestnut 
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Egg  masses  of  white  marked  tussock  moth,  H e m e r o c a m p a 
1 e ii  c o s t i g m a Abb.  & Sm.,  on  American  elm.  Congress  street, 
Albany,  photo  August  1906.  Note  that  the  egg  masses  are 
conspicuous,  attached  to  slight  cocoons  and  therefore  easily 
removed. 
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Plate  4 


All);iny,  Aug.  190& 

While  marked  tussock  moth  eggs  on  S[)ring  street 
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Egg  masses  of  white  marked  tussock  moth,  Hemerocampa 
1 e ii  c o s t i g m a Abb.  & Sm.,  on  English  elm.  Capitol  park,  Albany, 
photo  /August  T906.  Note  that  the  egg  masses  are  conspicuous, 
attached  to  slight  cocoons  and  therefore  easily  removed. 
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Plate  5 


Caj)itol  park,  Albany,  Aug.  1906 
AVliite  marked  tussock  moth  eg^s 
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A magnificent  English  elm  nearly  defoliated  by  the  elm  leaf  beetle, 
Galerucella  luteola  Miilh  Lancaster  street,  Albany,  photo 
August  1906 
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Plate  6 


Albany,  Aug.  iyo6 

Work  of  elm  leaf  beetle  on  Lancaster  street 
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Row  of  English  elms  on  South  Hawk  street,  Albany,  nearly  ruined 
by  the  work  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  Galerucella  luteola  Miill. 
Photo  August  1906.  These  nine  trees  were,  in  1898,  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  the  one  illustrated  on  plate  6. 


Plate  7 


Albany,  Aug.  1906 


Work  of  elm  leaf  beetle  on  South  Hawk  street 


American  elm  on  Washington  avenue  near  Fort  Orange  Club, 
Albany,  seriously  injured  by  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  Galerucella 
luteola  Mull.,  photo  August  1906.  Note  the  numerous  dead 
limbs. 
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Plato  G 


Albany,  Aiig.  1906 


Work  of  elm  leaf  beetle  on  Washington  avenue 
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To  John  M.  Clarke,  Director  of  Science  Division 

I have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  my  report  on  the  injuri- 
ous and  other  insects  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending 
October  15,  1906. 

The  season  of  1906  has  been  marked  by  relatively  few  extensive 
depredations  by  insect  pests.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forms 
affecting  garden,  vegetable  and  other  common  farm  crops.  A 
remarkable  large  South  American  moth  (Thysania  zenobia 
Cramer)  was  taken  in  Albany  the  last  of  September.  This  mag- 
nificent moth  has  a wing  spread  of  about  5 inches  and  its  occurrence 
in  this  city  is  undoubtedly  due  to  its  having  been  brought  north  with 
a boat  load  of  bananas  or  other  tropical  fruit.  This  capture  is  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  insects  are  distributed  through  com- 
mercial agencies,  though  in  the  present  instance  it  happens  to  be 
a species  which  can  not  sustain  itself  in  this  latitude. 

Fruit  tree  insects.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  still  regarded  as  a 
serious  pest  of  the  horticulturist,  though  the  experience  of  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  beyond  question  the  practicability  of  keep- 
ing this  insect  in  check  by  thorough  and  timely  applications  of  a 
lime-sulfur  wash.  Our  experiments  conducted  during  a series  of 
years  show  this  insecticide  to  be  fully  as  satisfactory  as  any  other 
material  which  has  been  employed,  despite  the  fact  that  a number  of 
new  preparations  have  been  put  on  the  market  in  recent  years. 
These  latter,  though  they  possess  certain  very  desirable  qualities, 
have  not  been  tested  sufficiently  so  that  they  can  be  recommended 
without  qualification. 

We  find  the  grape  root  worm  still  abundant  in  the  Chautauqua 
region  and  the  present  indications  are  that  some  vineyards  may  be 
seriously  injured  by  its  depredations  within  a year  or  two.  This 
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insect,  as  experience  has  shown,  is  more  or  less  local  in  its  opera- 
tions and  general  predictions  regarding  its  work  are  in  most  cases 
rather  hazardous. 

Shade  tree  problem.  This  phase  of  practical  entomology  has 
made  considerable  demands  upon  our  time  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  extensive  defoliations  of  street 
and  park  trees  in  many  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  by  the  white 
marked  tussock  moth,  a species  which  rarely  occurs  in  destructive 
numbers  outside  of  municipalities  and  villages,  and  one  easily  con- 
trolled by  intelligent  eflfort.  The  elm  leaf  beetle  has  been  par- 
ticularly destructive  in  the  Hudson  valley  and  has  become  estab- 
lished in  cities  and  villages  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  The 
work  of  these  leaf  feeders  and  their  allies  has  created  a great  demand 
for  information  along  these  lines.  A number  of  popular  articles 
have  been  sent  to  the  local  press  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  urging 
the  adoption  of  comprehensive  measures  for  the  protection  of  trees. 
It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
and  most  commendable  efforts  made  to  protect  the  trees.  The  city  of 
Albany,  in  its  budget  for  1907,  has  made  provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a forester  who  will  be  charged  with  the  general  care  of 
the  trees.  This  plan,  if  carried  out,  provides  for  the  protection  of 
the  trees  from  year  to  year  — something  which  we  have  been  advo- 
cating for  some  time.  This  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
care  for  street  and  park  trees  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  other  cities 
and  many  villages  adopting  the  same  method.  A special  bulletin, 
treating  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle  and  white  marked  tussock  moth  and 
giving  summary  accounts  of  each,  has  been  prepared  and  will  be 
issued  shortly.  More  extended  accounts  of  these  and  other  insect 
enemies  of  shade  trees  are  given  in  our  recent  publication  on  Insects 
Affecting  Park  and  Woodland  Trees  [N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Mem.  8], 
a quarto  work  of  two  volumes  comprising  about  1000  pages,  illus- 
trated by  72  plates  (20  colored)  and  over  200  text  figures. 

Gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths.  These  two  dangerous  insects, 
thoroughly  and  widely  established  in  eastern  New  England,  have 
been  the  objects  of  considerable  attention  at  our  hands.  The  gipsy  ^ 
moth  in  particular  is  a most  dangerous  leaf  feeder  and  has  excited 
much  interest.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  latter  species  has  been 
very  destructive  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  is  still  extending  its 
range,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  distribute  in  many  sections  of  the 
State  a warning  placard  briefly  describing  the  insect  and  the  asso- 
ciated brown  tail  moth.  This  latter  displays  a marked  preference 
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for  fruit  trees  and  is  very  annoying  on  account  of  the  intense  irrita- 
tion produced  by  the  urticating  hairs  of  the  caterpillar.  The 
placard  was  supplemented  by  a bulletin  [N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.  103] 
giving  more  detailed  infonuation  concerning  these  pests,  with  the 
result  that  many  specimens  of  various  insects  were  sent  to  the  office 
for  determination.  The  newspapers  of  the  State  cooperated  most 
efficiently  in  disseminating  information  relating  to  these  dangerous 
forms.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  either  the  gipsy 
moth  or  its  destructive  associate,  the  brown  tail  moth,  has  become 
established  anywhere  in  New  York  State,  though  it  would  not  be 
surprising  were  one  or  both  of  them  to  obtain  a foothold  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  very  important  that  our  citizens  should  know  about 
the  gipsy  moth  in  particular  and  be  prepared  to  suppress  the  pest 
upon  its  first  appearance. 

Aquatic  insects.  The  earlier  investigations  of  this  group  have 
been  continued.  Dr  James  G.  Needham  has  an  extensive  mono- 
graph on  the  stone  flies  (Plecoptera)  nearly  completed.  This  im- 
portant work  will  prove  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  a hitherto  much  neglected  group.  Dr  Cornelius 
Betten,  who  has  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  Caddis  flies 
(Trichoptera)  for  the  past  five  years,  continued  his  studies  last 
summer  at  Buffalo  and  Ogdensburg.  These  insects  are  an  import- 
ant element  of  fish  food  and,  in  addition,  are  of  considerable  local 
importance  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  They  breed  in  such  large  num- 
bers in  the  rapids  of  the  Niagara  river  that  each  summer  the  adults 
belonging  to  this  group  and  the  not  distantly  related  May  flies 
(Ephemeridae)  swarm  by  the  millions  in  portions  of  the  city  near 
the  river  front.  The  insects  are  so  abundant  as  to  prohibit  out- 
door painting  during  certain  portions  of  the  season.  These  flies 
were  one  of  the  factors  which  led  to  the  locating  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  some  distance  from  their  breeding  places.  Dr 
Betten  has  given  particular  attention  to  this  local  phase  of  the 
problem  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  an  exhaustive  account 
of  this  very  interesting  and  in  some  respects  important  group. 

Gall  midges.  These  minute,  inconspicuous  insects,  belonging 
td  a family  comprising  a large  number  of  species  have  been  sub- 
jects of  careful  and  extensive  investigations  by  the  Entomologist 
and  his  assistants.  Certain  forms,  like  the  Hessian  fly  and  wheat 
midge,  are  of  prime  economic  importance.  The  former  is  well 
known  as  an  exceedingly  destructive  enemy  of  certain  varieties  of 
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wheat,  and  in  1901  caused  an  estimated  loss  in  New  York  State 
alone  of  $3,000,000.  The  wheat  midge  in  earlier  years  was  also 
exceedingly  destructive  to  this  important  grain  crop.  During  the 
last  decade  another  member  of  this  family,  the  violet  gall  midge, 
has  become  a dangerous  enemy  of  the  extensive  violet-growing  in- 
dustry, which  has  its  most  important  center  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
The  members  of  this  group  are  better  known  because  of  the  many 
remarkable  vegetable  deformities  they  produce,  and  the  adult  insects 
present  some  extremely  interesting  morphologic  variations. 
Continued  and  thorough  collecting  of  these  forms  has  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  a large  amount  of  material.  A recent  cata- 
logue lists  less  than  150  species  as  being  native  to  North  America, 
whereas  our  recent  work  has  resulted  in  finding  in  New  York  State 
alone  probably  over  400  species,  including  therein  representatives 
of  genera  hitherto  unrecognized  in  this  country,  and  presumably  of 
others  previously  unknown.  A clearer  idea  of  the  extent  of  our 
work  may  possibly  be  gained  from  the  following : Mr  J.  R.  Gillett, 
a medical  student,  was  engaged  during  the  entire  summer  in  mak- 
ing some  2000  excellent  microscopic  preparations  of  these  insects. 
These  large  additions  to  our  collection  will  result  in  extremely 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  hitherto  relatively 
unknown  group.  The  value  of  this  work  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  collecting  of  Assistant  Ento- 
mologist Young  and  Assistant  Nixon. 

Publications.  The  Entomologist  has  contributed  numerous 
economic  articles  to  the  agricultural  and  local  press.  The  report 
of  the  office  for  1904,  owing  to  delays,  did  not  appear  till  early  in 
the  fiscal  year,  and  that  for  1905  was  not  issued  till  September  1906. 
A special  bulletin  giving  a summary  account  of  the  gipsy  ami 
brown  tail  moths  [Mus.  Bui.  103]  was  issued  in  midsummer  and 
the  first  volume  of  Insects  Affecting  Park  and  Woodland  Trees 
[N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Mem.  8]  appeared  in  February.  The  proof- 
reading and  verification  incident  to  the  second  volume  going  through 
the  press  has  made  large  demands  upon  our  time  and  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  state  that  this  extensive  work  is  now  practically  completed 
and  will  appear  within  a few  weeks.  Another  important  paper 
entitled  Diversities  among  Nezv  York  Mosquitos  was  reprinted 
from  the  Year  Book  for  iqoq-iQOj  of  the  American  Mosquito  Ex- 
termination Society. 

Collections.  Some  exceptionally  valuable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  State  collections  aside  from  those  secured  in  prose- 
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cuting  the  special  investigations  mentioned  above.  A very  fine 
collection  of  parasitic  wasps  (Chrysididae)  was  received  from  A. 
Mocsary,  Budapest,  Hungary,  and  a valuable  addition  to  our 
Tachina  flies  from  Dr  Mario  Bezzi  of  Italy.  Some  exceedingly 
desirable  mosquitos  from  the  south  and  southwestern  part  of  this 
country,  from  Jamaica  and  the  Philippine  Islands  were  obtained 
through  various  correspondents  of  the  offlce. 

The  special  collections  made  by  the  members  of  the  office  staff 
in  the  Cecidomyiidae,  mentioned  above,  have  resulted  in  enormous 
additions  to  this  group.  The  work  upon  the  State  collections  has 
continued  with  unabated  vigor  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
collections  has  been  much  improved,  particularly  in  the  families 
Ortalidae,  Trypetidae,  Dolichopodidae  and  Ephydridae.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  latter  groups  have  been  determined  by  Assistant 
Entomologist  Young.  The  midges  (Chironomidae)  have  received 
considerable  study  at  the  hands  of  Assistant  I.  L.  Nixon,  who  has 
also  devoted  much  time  to  the  general  arrangement  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  Coleoptera. 

Office  work.  The  general  work  of  the  office  has  been  con- 
ducted about  as  in  preceding  years,  the  Assistant  Entomologist 
taking  charge  of  the  correspondence  during  the  absence  of  the 
Entomologist.  The  popular  interest  aroused  in  the  search  for  the 
gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths  in  this  State  resulted  in  a great  many 
insects  being  sent  in  for  determination.  This  work  devolved  very 
largely  upon  Mr  Young.  A well  sustained  interest  is  shown  by 
the  correspondence  : 2120  letters,  1284  postals,  215  circulars  and 
3317  packages  were  sent  through  the  mails  and  208  packages  were 
shipped  by  express. 

Nursery  certificates.  The  practice  of  recent  years  has  been 
continued  and  nursery  certificates  for  persons  desiring  to  ship  into 
the  state  of  Virginia  indorsed  by  the  State  Entomologist  upon 
the  request  of  the  State  Commission  of  Agriculture.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  firms  to  whom  these  nursery  certificates  were 
issued  during  1906:  The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Stark  Bros.,  Bryant 
Bros.,  George  A.  Sweet,  Morey  & Son,  G.  W.  Whitney  & Co., 
Sheerins  Wholesale  Nursery,  all  of  Dansville ; Wheelock  & Clark, 
T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  George  S.  Joselyn,  L.  Roesch,  Eoster  & Grif- 
fith, E.  E.  Schifferli,  all  of  Eredonia;  Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  The 
R.  G.  Chase  Co.,  The  M.  H.  Harman  Co.,  all  of  Geneva;  Jackson 
& Perkins  Co.,  Newark;  Stark  Bros.,  Portland;  Brown  Bros.  Co., 
Green  Nursery  Co.,  Charles  V.  Wyman,  Ellwanger  & Barry, 
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Western  N.  Y.  Nursery  Co.,  T.  W.  Brown  & Son  Nursery  Co., 
Chase  Bros.  Co.,  Perry  Nursery  Co.,  The  Bay  Nursery,  McGlemon 
& Kirby,  The  Hawk’s  Nursery  Co.,  H.  S.  Taylor  & Co.,  all  of 
Rochester. 

Voluntary  observers.  These  correspondents  of  the  office  have 
continued  to  send  reports  throughout  the  growing  season  and  a 
number  of  valuable  facts  were  brought  to  our  notice  in  this  way. 
These  records  increase  in  value  with  the  advance  of  years. 

General.  The  office  is  indebted  to  Dr  L.  O.  Howard,  Chiet 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  members  of  his  staff  for  kindly  determining  varioub 
insects  submitted  to  them  throughout  the  year. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  voluntary  observers  and  others  in  touch  with  the  office,  the  in- 
creased correspondence,  and  the  great  demand  for  our  publications 
indicate  a well  sustained  interest  in  this  branch  of  scientific  work. 

Respectfully  submitted . 

Ephraim  Porter  Felt 

State  Entomologist 

Office  of  the  State  Entomologist,  Albany,  October  15,  1906 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

The  following  summarized  accounts  treat  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  forms  observed  during  the  season.  An  unusual  occur- 
rence was  the  capture  in  Albany  of  a large  South  American  moth 
(Thysania  zenobia  Cramer)  which  is  represented  in  the 
natural  size  on  plate  i.  This  species  was  undoubtedly  brought 
to  Albany  with  a boat  load  of  tropical  fruit.  More  common  forms 
observed  during  the  year  have  been  grouped  together  under  ap- 
propriate heads  as  in  previous  reports. 

Fruit  insects 

Yello'w-necked  appletree  caterpillar  (Datana  ministra 
Drury).  This  common  leaf  feeder  is  more  or  less  abundant  in 
orchards  from  year  to  year,  and  during  the  past  season,  caterpillars 
were  received  the  latter  part  of  July  and  throughout  August,  from 
various  sections  of  the  State.  The  young  of  this  insect  feed  in 
dusters  and,  as  a consequence,  their  depredations  are  more  ap- 
parent than  those  of  the  more  solitary  feeders.  Injury  can  fre- 
quently be  prevented  by  cutting  infested  tips  bearing  clusters  of 
caterpillars  and  crushing  the  pests,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to 
treatment  with  arsenical  poisons.  The  sprayings  ordinarily  given 
for  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  and  early  spring  leaf  feeders, 
are  usually  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  this  species  from  inflicting 
any  material  injury. 

Red-humped  appletree  caterpillar  (Schizura  concinna 
Abb.  & Sm.).  This  rather  common  leaf  feeder  is  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  orchards  of  the  State,  and  numerous  specimens  were 
sent  from  different  sections  from  late  July  throughout' August.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  this  insect  is  abundant  enough  to  cause  2iny 
appreciable  damage,  and  ordinarily  the  sprayings  given  for  the 
control  of  the  codling  moth  and  the  earlier  leaf-feeding  insects 
are  amply  sufficient  to  keep  this  species  in  check. 

Gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths  (Forth  etria  dispar  Linn., 
Euproctis  chrysorrhoea  Linn.).  These  two  insects 
have  aroused  considerable  apprehension  in  New  York  State  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  gipsy 
moth,  since  the  automobile  has  become  so  popular,  because  experi- 
ence has  shown  this  vehicle  to  be  a most  efficient  agent  in  dis- 
seminating this  destructive  leaf  feeder.  This  insect  is  steadily 
extending  its  range,  having  become  well  established  in  southern 
New  Hampshire,  made  its  way  west  in  Massachusetts  to  Maynard, 
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'Stowe  and  Marlboro,  and  a colony  has  been  found  at  Stonington, 
Ct.  The  brown  tail  moth  flies  readily  and  has  already  become 
established  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  There  is  no  knowing  when 
either  of  these  insects  may  enter  New  York  State,  and  owing  to  the 
importance  of  detecting  their  presence  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  a warning  placard,  figuring  in  colors 
and  giving  the  salient  characteristics  of  each.  It  was  distributed 
early  in  July.  The  placard  was  supplemented  by  Museum  bulletin 
103,  which  gives  a summarized  account  of  both  insects  and  their 
work.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  publication  for  further  details 
respecting  these  dangerous  pests. 

These  two  publications  aroused  much  interest  among  all  classes. 
The  press  cooperated  in  a most  satisfactory  manner,  most  of  the 
local  papers  publishing  extracts  from  either  the  placard  or  the 
bulletin,  and  some  giving  rather  extended  accounts  culled  from 
these  publications.  A large  number  of  people  were  interested  and 
many  leaf-feeding  caterpillars  in  particular  were  sent  to  the  office 
for  identification.  Reports  of  serious  injuries  by  supposed  gipsy 
moth  were  published  by  various  newspapers  during  the  summer, 
but  without  exception  it  was  found  that  the  ravages  were  due  to 
the  work  of  some  other  pest  and  that  it  was  therefore  a case  of 
mistaken  identity.  The  efforts  outlined  above  were  supplemented 
by  special  inspection  by  Assistant  I.  L.  Nixon,  about  the  railroad 
yards  of  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  Rens- 
selaer, Karner,  Troy,  Watervliet,  Cohoes,  Schenectady,  Mechanic- 
ville  and  Rotterdam  Junction  without  finding  any  signs  of  these 
insects.  This  examination  showed  beyond  question  that  so  far  as 
most  of  these  yards  are  concerned  there  was  very  little  opportunity 
for  the  gipsy  moth,  carried  either  as  eggs  or  caterpillars,  becoming 
established,  as  there  was  not  much  available  vegetation  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  most  of  the  tracks.  It  is  a source  of  gratification  to 
state  that,  so  far  as  known  at  the  present  time,  neither  the  gipsy 
moth  nor  its  associate,  the  brown  tail  moth,  has  become  established 
in  New  York  vState.  There  is  still  great  danger  of  these  pests 
becoming  established  within  our  boundaries,  and  we  would  there- 
fore bespeak  the  further  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
jection of  insect  enemies,  since  a relatively  small  effort  at  the 
outset  may  prevent  enormous  losses  later. 

A personal  inspection  of  the  infested  region  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts during  July  showed  that  conditions  generally  were  much 
better  than  they  were  the  preceding  season,  or  in  fact  at  any  time 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There  has  been  a most  hearty 
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cooperation  between  local  authorities  and  State  officials  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  a consequence  the  numbers  of  both  pests  have  been 
largely  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  exceedingly 
abundant  the  preceding  summer.  Some  extended  woodland  tracts 
were  completely  defoliated,  and  the  control  of  the  gipsy  moth  in 
such  situations  is  still  a grave  problem.  The  federal  government 
is  cooperating  with  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  ’ an  effort  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  insect  as  well  as  in  studying  its 
natural  enemies.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  all  trees  near  highways 
as  free  from  these  insects  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  into  new  territory  by  users  of  the  highways.  This 
alone  should  reduce  very  largely  the  danger  of  the  gipsy  moth 
becoming  established  in  other  sections. 

A serious  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  natural  enemies.  Dr 
L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
foreign  entomologists,  and  this  enabled  him  to  secure  the  services 
of  a number  of  skilled  specialists  for  the  collection  and  shipment 
to  this  country,  of  large  numbers  of  parasites  of  both  the  gipsy 
and  brown  tail  moths.  Shipments  were  sent  directly  to  Sup’t 
A.  H.  Kirkland  and  installed  in  the  parasitic  laboratory 
at  Saugus.  The  insects  were  carefully  bred  out,  the  dangerous 
secondary  hyperparasites  destroyed  and  the  beneficial  forms  reared 
in  cages,  and  those  abundant  established  under  favorable  conditions 
in  the  open.  The  results  obtained  during  the  season  of  1906  have 
been  very  successful,  in  that  several  important  natural  enemies 
have  completed  their  life  cycle  in  this  country  and  it  now  only 
remains  to  ascertain  whether  they  can  stand  the  rigors  of  the  New 
England  winter  and  multiply  sufficiently  to  be  of  material  service 
in  checking  these  two  pests.  The  outlook  for  this  line  of  work  is 
certainly  very  encouraging,  and  so  far  as  controlling  these  insects 
in  woodlands  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  practical  way 
of  attaining  this  much  desired  end. 

Oriental  slug  caterpillar  (Cnidocampa  flavescens 
Walk.).  This  slug  caterpillar  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  at  Dorchester,  Mass,  in  1906  and  careful  examination 
showed  that  it  had  become  established  over  a territory  about  2 
miles  long  and  miles  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  a species 
that  can  sustain  itself  readily  in  this  latitude,  though,  as  our  native 
slug  caterpillars  rarely  become  abundant  enough  to  cause  any  ma- 
terial injury,  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  this 
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introduced  form.  This  leaf  feeder  was  probably  brought  into  the 
country  on  Japanese  nursery  stock  and  Dr.  11.  T.  Fernald,  writing 
on  the  same,  states  that  it  has  an  extended  distribution  in  the 
Orient,  occurring  in  Japan,  on  the  Island  of  Yezo  and  southward 
at  least  as  far  as  Yokohama.  It  also  occurs  in  China  near  Pekin, 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  and  it  has  been  reported  as  far  south 
as  the  Yiangtse-Kiang  river,  just  north  of  the  30°  of  latitude. 
This  distribution  would  indicate  that  the  insect  will  probably  be 
able  to  exist  all  over  the  United  States  except  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  north  of  Mexico  and  in  southern  Canada.  Its  eastern 
food  plants  are  Celtis,  birch,  elm  and  Japanese  persimmon.  It 
was  found  mostly  in  this  country  on  Norway  maples,  pear,  apple 
and  cherry,  though  it  also  occurred  on  crab  apple,  willow,  black 

birch,  oak-leaved  white  birch,  oak, 
American  elm,  Wahoo  elm,  black- 
berry, beech,  poplar,  mountain  ash 
and  buckthorn.  This  data  is  culled 
from  a recently  issued  bulletin  by 
Dr  Fernald.^ 

The  cocoon  is  an  oval  structure 
with  peculiar  broad  white  stripes 
[fig.  i].  One  specimen  was  found 
on  a recent  importation  of  Japa- 
nese maples  in  a greenhouse  at 
Albany,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  insect  has 
become  established  in  the  open  in 
this  vicinity.  It  appears  to  be  a 
common  species  in  Japan.  We 
have  been  informed  of  earlier  im- 
portations of  Japanese  maples  bearing  similar,  possibly  identical, 
cocoons,  so  it  would  not  be  surprising  were  subsequent  investigation 
to  show  that  this  slug  caterpillar  was  already  established  in  several 
widely  separated  localities. 

Scurfy  scale  (C  h i o n a s p i s f u r f u r a.  Fitch).  This 
whitish,  scurfy  or  chafilike  scale  continued  abundant  in  the  Hudson 
valley,  being  specially  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Annandale,  where 
it  caused  considerable  apprehension  because  many  people  mistook 
it  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus 
Comst.,  a species  which  has  become  well  established  in  Germantown 


Fig.  I Cocoons  of  oriental  slug  caterpillar; 
the  larger  probably  female,  on  the  twig; 
the  smaller,  probably  male,  empty,  both 
enlarged  (Original) 
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and  vicinity,  only  a few  miles  to  the  north.  The  scurfy  scale,  for 
some  reason,  has  been  abnormally  abundant  in  this  section,  af- 
fecting mostly  young  fruit  trees.  Experience  has  repeatedly  shown 
the  practicability  of  controlling  this  pest  by  timely  applications 
of  contact  insecticides,  either  whale  oil  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion, 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June  at  the  time  the  minute, 
reddish  young  are  crawling  in  large  numbers. 

San  Jose  scale  (Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst.) . This 
insect  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
fruit  grower.  The  latter,  if  he  is  to  continue  in  business  and 
, has  infested  orchards,  must  find  some  way  of  controlling  the  pest. 
The  small  fruit  grower  will  soon  find  his  fruit  of  very  little  valu$ 
if  this  insect  is  allowed  to  breed  unrestricted  on  the  trees  for  a 
period  of  several  years.  The  experiments  and  experience  of  the 
past  decade  have  shown  beyond  all  question  the  practicability  of 
controlling  this  dangerous  scale  insect.  The  weight  of  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  employing  a lime-sulfur  wash  which,  if  prop- 
erly prepared  and  thoroughly  applied,  will  give  fully  as  satis- 
factory results  as  any  other  preparation.  Recent  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  absolute  necessity  of  great  care  in  the  making 
of  this  compound  and  thoroughly  emphasized  the  value  of  most 
careful  application. 

Several  experiments  were  conducted  the  past  season,  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  lime-sulfur  wash  could 
be  further  modified  to  advantage.  A lime-sulfur  wash  was  made 
in  the  normal  manner  except  that  the  ordinary  burnt  lime  of  this 
vicinity  was  replaced  by  a finely  prepared  hydrated  magnesium 
lime  known  as  limoid.  The  results  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
employment  of  this  material  despite  its  improved  physical  condition. 
The  reaction  between  the  limoid  and  the  sulfur  was  not  nearly  so 
vigorous,  even  when  hot  water  was  employed. 

The  following  formula  was  used  with  very  satisfactory  results : 
20  pounds  of  lime,  15  pounds  of  sulfur,  12  pounds  of  sal  soda  with 
50  gallons  of  water.  Half  amounts  were  taken,  the  materials  mixed 
together  dry,  and  then  two  pails  of  hot  water  added.  The  re- 
action began  in  about  two  minutes  and  was  quite  vigorous  though 
no  cold  water  was  necessary  to  keep  the  mixture  within  a half 
barrel.  The  compound  was  very  satisfactory  and  there  was  very 
little  sediment.  This  wash  was  applied  April  13  to  both  moder- 
ately and  very  badly  infested  apple  trees.  An  examination  May 
19  showed  that  this  wash  adhered  fully  as  well  as  the  others  and 
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the  same  was  true  the  31st.  A few  living  scal^  insects  were  found 
only  after  considerable  search,  whereas  on  the  trees  sprayed  with 
the  other  washes  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  finding  live  scales. 
October  15  the  trees  treated  with  this  preparation  had  some  living 
insects  on  the  more  inaccessible  portions.  There  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  none  on  the  accessible  limbs  which  were  more  thoroughly 
sprayed  than  those  on  the  other  side.  The  general  results  were 
very  satisfactory  indeed. 

Another  formula,  calling  for  pounds  lime,  5 pounds  sulfur 
and  2 pounds  caustic  soda  with  16  gallons  of  water  was  prepared 
as  follows : The  dry  materials  were  mixed  together  and  then  two 
pails  of  hot  water  added  thereto.  The  reaction  was  very  violent 
and  the  liquid  was  coloured  a very  dark  red.  There  was  little 
evidence  of  the  greenish  monosulphid.  The  combination  was  good 
though  there  was  considerable  sediment.  It  was  applied  April  13 
to  several  plum  trees  which  had  badly  infested  limbs  and  on  the 
1 6th  it  was  seen  that  the  application  had  been  very  thorough.  An 
examination  May  31  resulted  in  finding  a few^  living  scale  insects 
on  these  trees  without  much  difficulty,  and  October  15  it  was  seen 
that  there  were  very  few  living  scales  — in  fact  the  treatment  was 
very  satisfactory.  There  was  very  little  or  no  difference  to  be 
detected  between  these  trees  and  those  sprayed  with  the  wash  de- 
scribed above. 

The  third  formula,  calling  for  20  pounds  limoid,  15  pounds  sul- 
fur and  6 pounds  caustic  soda  with  50  gallons  water  was  used 
in  one  half  the  usual  quantity.  The  dry  materials  were  mixed 
together  and  the  reaction  started  with  two  pails  of  hot  water. 
It  was  prompt  but  very  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  limoid 
added  very  little  to  its  vigor.  The  boiling  seemed  to  be  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  presence  of  the  caustic  soda.  This  prepar- 
ation, after  standing  about  two  hours,  was  a light  orange  color 
with  a somewhat  greenish  tint.  It  kept  hot  during  this  time.  There 
was  much  sandy  sediment  and  considerable  undissolved  sulfur  or 
sulfur-lime.  Perhaps  i pound  of  the  entire  amount  was  in  this 
condition.  This  wash  was  applied  April  13  to  apple  trees  with 
some  limbs  badly  infested.  May  9 this  wash  did  not  seem  to  have 
adhered  as  well  as  the  others,  and  on  the  31st  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  find  living  scale  insects.  October  15  the  trees  sprayed 
with  this  mixture  had  distinctly  more  living  scale  insects  than  those 
treated  with  either  of  the  above  preparations  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  infestation  was  lighter  than  the  others.  There  is  no  doubt 
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but  that  the  limoid-soda  combination  destroyed  many  scale  insects, 
though  it  was  not  as  efficient  as  a wash  where  good  quicklime 
was  employed. 

A general  survey  of  Mr  L.  L.  Morrell’s  orchard  at  Kinderhook 
showed  that  the  same  was  in  most  excellent  condition.  This  gentle- 
man states  that  he  has  less  scale  on  his  trees  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  six  years,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  his  orchard  sus- 
tains his  statement.  Mr  Morrell  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
lime-sulfur  wash  though  he  is  convinced  that  nothing  but  most 
thorough  work,  both  in  preparation  and  application,  will  give  the 
desired  results. 

The  control  of  this  insect  in  old  orchards  is  a problem  that 
demands  further  attention.  Mr  W.  H.  Hart  of  Poughkeepsie,  who 
has  had  this  scale  in  an  orchard  of  large  trees  for  some  years, 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  pest  well  within  bounds  provided 
he  was  able  to  spray  one  side  with  the  aid  of  a favorable  breeze  and 
then  treat  the  other  when  the  wind  was  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  treatment  was  very  satisfactory  for  the  lower  limbs  and 
branches,  but  with  the  apparatus  at  hand  it  was  found  almost  im- 
practicable to  successfully  spray  the  higher  limbs ; consequently 
some  of  these  were  badly  infested  by  the  scale  and  eventually 
seriously  injured.  The  tops  of  some  of  his  large  trees  were  mostly 
removed  in  the  spring  of  1905  before  spraying  was  attempted, 
and  during  the  summer  they  were  in  excellent  condition.  Certain 
other  trees  had  the  tops  at  this  time  in  a very  poor  condition  owing 
to  injury  by  the  scale  and  they  were  accordingly  cut  back  in  the 
spring  of  1906  with  equally  beneficial  results.  It  appears  very 
probable  that  a large  tree  can  be  cut  back  to  a greater  -extent  than 
has  been  hitherto  thought  possible,  provided  some  care  is  exercised. 
It  may  be  that  experience  will  show  that  this  operation  can  be 
more  safely  performed  after  the  upper  portion  of  the  tree  has 
suffered  somewhat  from  scale  attack  than  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  cut  it  back  while  the  tree  is  in  unabated  vigor. 

Several  oil  preparations,  popularly  known  as  “ soluble  oils,”  have 
been  put  on  the  market  in  recent  years,  and  some  very  sweeping 
claims  made  in  regard  to  the  same.  One  of  the  foremost  of  these, 
known  as  “ scalicide,”  has  been  under  observation  during  the  season 
and  a rather  large  orchard  of  young  trees  in  the  Hudson  river 
valley  was  sprayed  with  this  material.  A few  of  the  trees  were 
rather  badly  infested  by  the  scale,  but  most  of  them  were  com- 
paratively free.  An  examination  of  the  infested  trees  in  October 
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showed  that  a few  living  scale  insects  occurred  here  and  there. 
There  was  also  some  evidence  of  oil  injury,  though  it  is  impossible 
at  the  present  time  to  state  whether  this  is  great  enough  to  be  a 
permanent  detriment.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  subsequent 
observations  and  treatment.  Another  tree  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  most  thoroughly  sprayed  several  times  with  this  prepa- 
ration, was  entirely  free  from  living  scale  insects  though  evidence 
of  oil  injury  was  a little  more  marked  than  in  the  first  mentioned 
instance.  These  preparations  are  worth  experimenting  with  though 
conclusions  should  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  care.  A few  years 
ago  we  were  told  that  crude  petroleum  could  be  applied  in  a diluted 
form  without  injury  to  trees  and  for  a while  this  was  accepted 
as  true,  but  the  wtork  of  later  years  has  shown  this  to  be  erroneous, 
except  possibly  under  unusually  favorable  circumstances.  The  so 
called  “ soluble  oils  ” presumably  differ  not  very  much  from  those 
employed  in  earlier  years,  except  that  they  have  been  brought  into 
a very  finely  emulsified  condition.  There  is  danger  that  successive 
annual  applications  to  trees  may  eventually  result  in  serious  injury, 
and  a word  of  warning  in  regard  to  these  preparations  is  therefore 
timely. 

Grapevine  root  worm  (Fidia  viticida  Walsh).  This 
destructive  enemy  of  the  vineyardist  continues  abundant  in  the 
Chautauqua  region  and  during  the  past  season  has  been  excep- 
tionally numerous  in  certain  vineyards.  It  is,  as  experience  has 
shown  in  the  past,  such  a local  insect  that  one  part  of  a vineyard 
may  be  very  badly  infested  and  another  portion  less  than  lOO  yards 
away  comparatively  free  from  the  pest.  These  conditions  render 
it  very  difficult  to  make  any  general  statements  concerning  this 
insect.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  becoming  more  abundant 
in  certain  vineyards  here  and  there  throughout  the  grape  belt  and 
■ its  numbers  have  increased  materially  in  the  past  year  or  two  in 
some  vineyards  on  the  hills  back  from  the  lake.  The  insidious 
nature  of  this  insect’s  operations  renders  it  advisable  that  all  growers 
should  keep  a close  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  pest  in  any 
numbers,  and  in  case  it  becomes  abundant  they  should  adopt  meas- 
ures for  its  prompt  suppression  rather  than  allow  it  to  multiply 
unrestricted  and  perhaps  cause  irreparable  injury. 

Steely  flea  beetle  (Hal  tic  a chalybea  111.).  This  pest, 
owing  to  the  continued  cold  weather  of  early  spring  retarding  the 
grape  buds  just  after  they  had  begun  to  open,  had  an  exceptional 
Opportunity  to  work-  and  therefore  caused  more  injury  than  usual. 
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This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  operations  in  the  bud,  destroying 
all  the  foliage  and  fruit  which  normally  would  come  from  that 
point,  are  particularly  serious  to  the  vineyardists  since  a very  little 
feeding  in  this  manner  causes  an  enormous  loss.  This  pest,  as  is 
well  known,  feeds  upon  the  foliage  in  June  as  small  brown  grubs. 
Spraying  at  this  time  will  destroy  the  young  and  largely  reduce 
the  numbers  of  beetles  which  can  winter  and  attack  the  buds  in 
early  spring. 

White  flower  cricket  (Oecanthus  niveus  DeG.).  The 
slender,  whitish  adults  of  this  species  are  rather  common  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  and  the  oviposition  scars  made  by  the 
females  are  frequently  met  with  in  twigs  and  the  stouter  her- 
baceous plants.  Occasionally  this  species  is  so  abundant  as  to 
cause  considerable  injury,  as  was  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  Ripley, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  fall  of  1905,  though  the  injury  was  not  observed 
till  early  the  following  spring.  Mr  F.  A.  Morehouse  of  Ripley, 
under  date  of  April  30,  1906,  submitted  specimens  of  the  work 
of  this  insect  and  stated  that  some  vineyards  were  very  badly  af- 
fected, many  of  the  canes  dying  from  the  wounds  inflicted.  The 
investigation  showed  that  the  greatest  injury  was  in  vineyards 
where  an  abundant  weedy  growth  was  present.  The  most  effective 
.method  of  preventing  trouble  of  this  character  is  clean  culture, 
since  flower  crickets  display  a marked  preference  for  weedy  places. 

Garden  insects 

Twelve  spotted  asparagus  beetle  (Crioceris  duodecim- 
punctata  Linn.) . This  species  was  observed  last  July  breeding 
rather  abundantly  on  a small  plot  of  asparagus  at  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
in  association  with  the  common  asparagus  beetle  C.  asparagi 
Linn.  It  was  not  quite  as  abundant  as  the  latter  form  though 
specimens  were  easily  found  on  the  vines  and  a number  captured. 
This  more  recent  introduction  is  already  widely  though  locally  dis- 
tributed in  New  York  State. 

Dark  sided  cutworm  (P  a r a g r o t i s m e s s o r i a Harr.) . 
This  rather  common  caterpillar  was  responsible  for  serious  injury 
to  primroses  and  other  garden  plants  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. 
The  attack  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  This  cutworm, 
when  full  grown,  is  something  over  an  inch  long,  dingy  ash-gray 
in  color,  darker  on  the  sides,  with  a dark,  dingy  dorsal  line.  Each 
segment  is  marked  with  eight  small,  black,  hair-bearing  tubercles 
arranged  in  two  groups  of  four.  The  posterior  extremity  has  a 
greenish  tinge  and  the  under  surface  and  legs  are  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  upper. 
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This  cutworm  and  its  allies  are  usually  noticeable  in  early  spring 
because  of  their  depredations  on  young  plants.  Clean  culturd*  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  injury  and  in  the  event  of 
their  occurring  in  numbers,  poison  baits,  such  as  fresh  clover 
dipped  in  paris  green  water  or  dry  bran  mixed  with  poison  may 
be  employed  to  destroy  the  pests.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
methods,  if  the  area  is  not  too  large,  is  digging  out  the  cutworms 
and  destroying  them. 


Shade  tree  insects 

Sugar  maple  borer  ( P 1 a g 1 o n o t u s 
s p e c i o s u s Say) . This  destructive 
maple  borer  continues  its  operations  in 
the  beautiful  shade  trees  ornamenting  the 
village  streets  in  the  State.  It  appears  to 
be  particularly  destructive  in  the  central 
western  part,  and  our  attention  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  severe  injuries  which 
were  observed  by  us  some  seven  years 
earlier.  The  maples  in  the  village  of  Le- 
roy, N.  Y.,  appear  to  have  been  excep- 
tionally unfortunate  so  far  as  attacks  by 
this  species  are  concerned.  A consider- 
able number  of  trees  are  infested  by  the 
borer  and  not  a few  have  been  severely 
injured.  Earlier  observations  and  work 
have  shown  the  practicability  of  freeing 
infested  maples  very  largely  from  this 
pest.  Inhabited  galleries  should  be  care- 
fully investigated  and  exposed  until  the 
borer  is  found  and  destroyed,  either  with 
a hooked  wire  or  with  a knife.  Such 
wounds  should  be  carefully  dressed  with 
a protective  material,  one  of  the  best  of 
vTich  is  a thick,  pasty  mixture  of  fresh  air-slacked  lime  and  cow 
dung.  A covering  of  tar  or  a cheap  paint  is  also  very  effective  in 
protecting  the  exposed  wood  from  fungus  infection  and  further 
insect  operations. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  observation  on  the  work  of  this 
insect  was  made  in  connection  with  a recent  trip  to  Leroy.  Seven 
years  before,  namely,  in  September  1899,  we  photographed  a tree  in 
that  village  which  had  been  badly  injured  by  this  insect  and  figure 
2 represents  the  condition  of  the  trunk  at  that  time.  The  tree 


Fig.  2 Injury  produced  by  a 
transverse  burrow  in  a sugar 
maple  about  i8  inches  in  diam- 
eter (Author’s  illustration) 
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is  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  at  the  time  the  photograph 
was  taken  was  in  rather  thrifty  condition  despite  the  fact  that  one 
side  was  completely  girdled  by  the  operations  of  this  borer.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  that  the  dead  area 
had  already  commenced  to  enlarge  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising on  examining  the  tree  in  November  of  this  year  to  find 
that  the  area  of  the  exposed  wood  had  greatly  increased.  The 
gallery  shown  in  the  figure  was  approximately  4 feet  from  the 
ground.  At  the  present  time  the  entire  afifected  side  [pi.  2],  from  the 
ground  to  8 or  10  feet  above,  is  dead,  the  bark  has  decayed  or 
fallen  away,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  magnificent  limbs  and 
branches  on  that  side  of  the  tree  has  disappeared.  This  illustrates 
in  a striking  manner  the  destructive  nature  of  this  insect’s  oper- 
ations. It  is  very  probable  that  an  injury  of  this  character  could 
be  helped  by  bridge  grafting,  and  it  is  presumable  that  extremely 
beneficial  results  would  have  been  obtained  even  if  this  means  had 
not  been  employed  until  two  or  three  years  after  the  initial  injury, 
provided  the  bridge  grafts  were  inserted  in  rather  vigorous  tissues. 
It  certainly  illustrates  the  necessity  of  closely  watching  our  valuable 
maples  and  early  adopting  measures  which  will  assist  in  their 
recovering  from  such  injury. 

We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  early  work  of  this  insect  is 
readily  detected  by  a careful  examination  in  the  fall,  and  the  labor 
involved  in  cutting  out  and  destroying  the  young  grubs  is  very 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  trees.  Systematic  ex- 
aminations by  one  familiar  with  the  early  operations  of  the  borer 
should  be  most  productive  of  good  results  and  we  commend  the 
adoption  of  such  methods  to  all  villages  possessing  maples  badly 
infested  by  this  destructive  insect. 

White  marked,  tussock  moth  (Hemerocampa  leu  co- 
stigma Abb.  & Sm.).  This  leaf  feeder,  like  the  elm  leaf  beetle, 
is  preeminently  a city  pest.  The  season  of  1905  was  marked  by 
extensive  injuries  by  this  species  in  Buffalo,  Lockport,  Geneva, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  Troy  and  Brooklyn.  Some  of 
these  municipalities,  as  a result  of  popular  agitation,  adopted  more 
or  less  effective  measures  for  the  control  of  this  pest,  and  many  egg 
masses  were  collected  and  destroyed  during  the  early  spring*  of 
1906.  Some  sections  of  certain  cities  were  largely  freed  from  the 
pest  as  a result,  while  in  other  places  the  caterpillars  were  exceed- 
ingly abundant  and  destructive  during  the  past  season.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  portions  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Albany, 
Troy,  Binghamton  and  Buffalo. 
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The  caterpillars  of  this  pest  were  so  numerous  on  some  streets 
and  in  parks  of  these  cities  as  to  be  extremely  obtrusive,  occurring 
thickly  on  tree  trunks,  walks,  fences  and  even  the  sides  of  buildings. 
Many  of  these  places  now  harbor  large  numbers  of  the  conspicuous 
white  egg  masses  which,  unless  removed,  give  promise  of  a repe- 
tition of  this  plague  in  1907.  A summarized  account  of  this  insect 
has  been  prepared  and  will  appear  in  a special  bulletin  treating  of 
this  species  and  the  equally  destructive  elm  leaf  beetle. 

A very  interesting  condition  was  observed  in  Capitol  park  July  5. 
Many  of  the  trees  were  badly  infested  by  the  tussock  moth,  several 
being  almost  entirely  defoliated,  and  that  morning  the  ground  was 
rather  thickly  strewn  with  leaves  and  leaf-bearing  twigs.  Most  of 
the  latter  bore  from  three  to  five  or  six  leaves,  and  the  cut  end  had 
invariably  been  completely  girdled  for  a distance  ranging  from  one 
fourth  to  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  This  peculiar  form  of  injury 
was  first  observed  by  the  late  Dr  Lintner  in  1883,  who  actually  saw 
caterpillars  engaged  in  the  girdling  operation.  Subsequently  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  whether  the  depredator  was  correctly  identified. 
It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  trees  in  Capitol  park,  mentioned 
above,  were  infested  by  practically  no  other  insect,  the  tussock  moth 
caterpillars  were  in  several  instances  observed  upon  the  falling- 
twigs,  and  there  is  therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  larva 
was  the  author  of  this  somewhat  anomalous  injury.  The  girdling 
was  limited,  as  was  also  observed  by  Dr  Lintner,  to  the  new  growth, 
and  as  the  past  summer  has  been  exceptionally  moist,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  there  is  some  connection  between  a rapid  succulent 
growth  and  this  form  of  injury,  since  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
larvae  girdle  the  twigs,  as  recorded  above. 

Spiny  elm  caterpillar  (Euvanessa  antiopa  Linn.) . 
This  large,  dark,  red  spotted,  black  spined  larva  is  present  in  small 
numbers  from  year  to  year  on  elm,  willow  and  poplar,  in  particular. 
Caterpillars  were  received  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  from 
the  latter  part  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  in  most  instances 
they  were  taken  for  the  gipsy  moth,  Porthetria  dispar 
Linn.,  an  insect  which  has  not  become  established  in  the  State  so 
far  as  known.  This  spiny  caterpillar  feeds  in  clusters  and,  as  a 
consequence,  its  operations  are  much  more  apparent  than  if  it  were 
less  gregarious.  It  is  quite  susceptible  to  arsenical  poisons  and 
easily  controlled  by  these  means  wherever  such  treatment  is 
advisable. 

Elm  leaf  beetle  (Galerucella  luteola  Miill.) . This 
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destructive  enemy  of  European  elms,  in  particular,  has  been  abnor- 
mally abundant  in  certain  sections.  It  was  reported  as  being  quite 
destructive  at  Oyster  Bay,  Ossining,  Fort  Edward  and  Ithaca,  while 
personal  observations  show  that  it  inflicted  serious  injuries  to 
many  elms  in  Albany  and  Troy.  Most  of  the  damage  in  the  latter 
places  followed  the  relaxation  of  repressive  measures,  due  to  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  insect  was  well  under  control  and  therefore 
capable  of  inflicting  relatively  little  harm.  Trees  which  received 
timely  applications  of  arsenical  poisons  were  practically  exempt 
from  injury,  while  others,  which  in  some  sections  were  in  the  large 
majority,  lost  a very  high  percentage  of  their  foliage,  some  being 
nearly  stripped.  The  experience  of  recent  years  has  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  controlling  this  insect  in  cities  and  villages. 
A summarized  detailed  account  of  this  insect  has  been  prepared 
and  will  be  issued  in  a forthcoming  bulletin. 

Fair  webworm  (Hyphantria  t ex  tor  Harr.).  This  well 
known  species  has  been  less  abundant  than  usual  as  a rule,  though 
larvae  were  received  from  different  sections  of  the  State  from  the 
latter  part  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  caterpillars, 
however,  were  in  no  instance  excessively  abundant.  This  species 
is  easily  controlled  by  removing  the  conspicuous  nests  and  crushing 
the  caterpillars  within  them,  or  by  timely  applications  of  an  ar- 
senical poison. 

False  maple  scale  (Phenacoccus  acericola  King) . ’ 
This  species  appears  to  be  establishing  a claim  as  one  of  the  serious 
pests  of  the  hard  maple  in  New  York  State,  since  it  has  been  quite 
injurious  to  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city,  in  particular, 
during  the  past  lour  or  five  years.  It  was  very  abundant  last 
summer  at  Port  Chester,  Middletown,  and  probably  in  other  villages 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It  may  be  distinguished  at  once 
from  the  better  known  cottony  maple  scale  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
mostly  on  the  foliage,  the  males  making  minute  cottonlike  cocoons 
on  the  trunk.  These  latter  are  frequently  so  close  to  each  other  as 
to  give  the  infested  tree  an  appearance  of  having  been  whitewashed. 
There  are  probably  three  generations  of  this  destructive  species  in 
New  York  State.  The  young  winter  upon  the  trunk,  beginning 
activities  with  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  the  second  brood 
hatches  in  June  and  the  third  in  August.  The  best  method  of 
controlling  this  species  is  in  all  probability  by  thorough  spraying 
with  a whale  oil  soap  solution  or  a kerosene  emulsion  when  the 
minute,  yellowish  young  are  crawling  in  abundance  upon  the  leaves. 
This  can  be  easily  determined  by  a little  observation.  Whale  oil 
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soap,  used  at  the  rate  of  i pound  to  6 or  7 gallons  of  water,  or  the 
standard  kerosene  emulsion,  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water,  should 
he  effective  if  thoroughly  applied.  A wash  composed  of  3 gallons 
of  water,  -J  pound  of  hellebore  and  one  teaspoon ful  of  carbolic  acid, 
applied  to  the  infested  portions  of  the  tree  with  a whitewash  brush 
in  early  spring,  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  Illinois.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  a thorough  application  of  a lime-sulfur  wash 
in  early  spring  would  be  equally  valuable  in  checking  this  pest. 

Juniper  scale  (Dias  pis  cam  el  i Targ.  Tozz.).  This 
scale  has  been  brought  to  notice  several  times  on  account  of  its 
occurring  upon  juniper  in  various  localities  in  New  York  State.  Mr 
John  Dunbar,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  park,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  writing  under  date  of  April  16,  1906,  transmitted  specimens 
of  this  scale  and  stated  that  it  was  becoming  a menace  to  the  juniper. 
Juniper  us  Virginia  n a glauca,  and  also  occurred  on 
Pinus  aristata,  the  latter  being  a new  food  plant  for  this 
species.  Subsequent  observations  by  Mr.  Dunbar  showed  that  this 
insect  began  breeding  in  Rochester  early  in  June,  and  that  thorough 
spraying  at  this  time  with  a 5^  solution  of  scalecide  was 
very  effectual  in  checking  the  pest.  This  scale  insect  was  noticed  in 
1880  by  Professor  Comstock,  who  recorded  it  at  that  time  as  very 
common  in  Washington  where  it  occurred  on  the  following  species 
of  juniper  and  arbor-vitae : Juniperus  chinensis,  J. 
rigida,  J.  oxycedrus,  J.  japonica,  J.  com- 
munis,  J.  reresii,  Biola  orientalis  and 
Thuya  occidentalis.  Messrs  Riley  and  Howard  re- 
corded this  species  in  1895  from  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  where  it 
occurred  on  Juniperus  sphaerica,  brought  over  from 
Germany  some  four  or  five  years  before. 

Elm  bark  louse  (Gossyparia  spuria  Mod.).  This 
species  has  been  quite  destructive  to  elms,  particularly  the  Scotch 
elm,  in  recent  years.  It  is  rather  abundant  and  appears  to  be  gener- 
ally distributed  throughout  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  females 
had  attained  their  maximum  development  early  in  July  and  the 
woolly  matter  excreted  from  the  lateral  pores  made  the  insects 
rather  conspicuous.  This  bark  louse  while  preferring  European 
elms  is  also  somewhat  abundant  on  American  elms,  though  hardly 
so  injurious  to  the  latter. 

Forest  insects 

White  pine  weevil  (Pissodes  strobi  Peck).  The 
blighting  work  of  this  weevil  on  pine  is  well  known,  though  full 
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details  regarding  its  life  history  are  still  wanting.  These  insects 
were  rather  abundant  on  hard  pine  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.  April  19, 
1906,  showing  that  the  beetles  appear  very  early  in  the  spring. 
Some  were  feeding,  a few  pairing,  and  it  is  probable  that  breeding 
begins  early  in  the  season  and  is  continuous  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  until  late  in  the  fall,  though  there  may  be  somewhat  larger 
numbers  appearing  in  early  spring  and  possibly  another  brood  in 
midsummer. 

Hickory  tussock  moth  (Ha  li  si  dot  a caryae  Harr.). 
The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  a very  general  feeder  and  specimens 
were  received  from  the  latter  part  of  July  to  early  in  September, 
from  localities  in  various  parts  of  the  State  where  the  pest  was 
devouring  the  foliage  of  a considerable  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  depredations  were  in  no  instance  exceptionally  severe,  and 
ordinarily  repressive  measures  are  not  necessary.  This  leaf  feeder 
is  best  controlled,  when  advisable,  by  timely  applications  of  arseni- 
cal poisons. 

Black  walnut  worm  (Data  11  a integerrima  Gr.  & Rob.). 
Specimens  of  this  caterpillar  were  received  during  the  last  of  July 
and  throughout  August,  from  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  is 
a more  or  less  common  species  upon  black  walnut  and  butternut, 
occasionally  becoming  so  abundant  as  to  defoliate  entire  trees  or 
groups  of  trees.  It  is  possible  to  destroy  many  of  the  insects  by 
cutting  off  infested  branches  while  the  caterpillars  are  still  young 
and  crushing  them,  or  if  the  trees  be  of  sufficient  value,  it  is  amen- 
able to  arsenical  sprays.  Unfortunately  these  applications  are  not, 
as  a rule,  practical  in  the  case  of  large  trees. 

Witch-hazel  cone  gall  (H  ormaphis  hamamelidis 
Fitch).  The  peculiar  gall  of  this  plant  louse  is  ordinarily  somewhat 
rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  The  latter  part  of  July  and  August 
it  was  seen  that  many  of  the  witch-hazel  clumps  were  badly  infested 
with  the  galls  of  this  species.  They  were  so  abundant  on  some 
shoots  as  to  seriously  injure  and  almost  destroy  the  foliage.  It  was 
not  at  all  difficult  to  find  five  to  seven  galls  upon  a single  leaf  and 
in  some  instances  20  to  25  could  be  counted. 

Miscellaneous 

Violet  gall  midge  (Contarinia  violicola  Coq.) . 

This  insect  is  undoubtedly  a very  serious  pest  of  the  extensive  violet- 
growing industry  in  and  about  Rhinebeck.  There  must  be  close  to 
$500,000  invested  in  this  business  and  the  gross  annual  income 
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therefrom  is  very  probal)Iy  an  equal  amount.  A number  of  green- 
houses were  visited  in  October  1906,  and  several  of  them  showed 
serious  injury  as  a result  of  the  work  of  this  pest.  The  crop, 
according  to  estimates  of  growers,  is  reduced  in  many  houses  from 
one  third  to  one  half,  involving  a considerable  loss  in  the  aggregate, 
and  should  this  infestation  become  more  general,  the  results  may  be 
very  serious  to  the  industry  as  a whole. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  insect  was  distinctly  local  in 
its  operations,  since  one  half  of  a house  150  feet  long  might  be 
seriously  injured,  while  the  other  half  was  almost  exempt  from  at- 
tack. Even  in  smaller  houses  there  were  distinct  areas  which  suffered 
more  severely  than  others,  sometimes  these  being  limited  to  only 
a square  yard  or  two.  The  larvae  at  the  time  of  our  investigation 
had  mostly  disappeared,  though  in  the  Rockefeller  house  they  were 
rather  abundant.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  proprietors  have  allowed  the  temperature  of  their  houses  to 
remain  rather  high  in  the  last  few  weeks,  hoping  to  enable  the 
plants  in  a measure  to  outgrow  the  injury  earlier  inflicted.  The 
growers  are  almost  unanimous  in  stating  that  when  the  temperature 
of  a house  can  be  kept  down  to  40  at  night,  not  rising  over  60  in 
the  daytime,  there  is  very  little  or  no  injury  from  this  pest,  and 
examination  of  other  houses  where  this  low  temperature  had  been 
maintained,  bore  out  their  statements.  The  flies,  according  to  the 
growers,  very  rarely  leave  the  plants  and  can  be  discovered  only 
by  flushing  them  with  the  hand.  An  examination  showed,  even  in 
houses  where  there  were  flies  on  the  plants  and  numerous  larvae, 
that  none  were  to  be  found  on  the  windows,  even  in  the  sheds  at 
the  ends  of  the  houses  nor  in  cobwebs  spun  here  and  there  about 
the  structure.  The  insect  displays  a marked  preference  for  recently 
opened  leaves,  apparently  depositing  its  eggs  in  those  which  have 
just  expanded  fully  and,  according  to  the  growers,  leaves  perfectly 
straight  one  day  may  be  badly  curled  the  next.  They  note  that 
leaves  can  be  curled  in  a few  hours  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
only  a day  or  so  lapses  between  the  deposit  of  the  egg  and  the 
curling  of  the  leaves,  an  operation  which  protects  the  larva  from 
most  insecticides.  Furthermore,  several  of  them  state  that  fumiga- 
tion with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  apparently  has  no  influence  whatso- 
ever in  destroying  the  larvae,  though  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  flies  are  killed.  There  is  a marked  periodicity  in  the  abundance 
of  the  larvae.  Last  summer  they  were  first  noticed  in  numbers 
early  in  July  and  then  they  became  abundant  again  in  August,  and 
experience  this  year  has  shown  that  they  may  continue  working  in 
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numbers  even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  October.  A number  of 
infested  leaves,  portions  of  plants,  were  received  October  lo,  through 
Mr  Haines,  from  Rhinebeck.  They  were  placed  on  soil  the  12th 
and  at  that  time  no  pupae  were  manifest.  The  first  adults  appeared 
on  the  22d,  others  emerged  subsequently  to  the  26th,  when  about 
four  were  bred  out.  Another  individual  was  obtained  November  3 
and  lived  to  the  5th  at  least.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant? 
could  not  be  well  cared  for,  it  is  probable  that  the  period  of  the 
appearance  of  the  flies  was  somewhat  abridged  by  the  unnatural 
conditions.  The  data  above  shows  that  not  over  10  days  are 
necessary  from  the  time  the  larvae  forsakes  the  plant  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  perfect  fly  and  it  may  possibly  be  a little  less.  No  pupae 
were  observed  on  the  leaves  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  insect 
normally  undergoes  its  final  transformations  in  the  soil. 

Remedies.  The  parent  fly  appears  to  be  closely  limited  to  the 
plants  about  which  it  breeds  and  apparently  very  local  in  habit. 
This  leads  us  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  every 
precaution  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the  pest  with  newly  set 
plants,  since  a little  effort  along  this  line  would  result  in  com- 
parative immunity  during  most  of  the  season. 

Another  important  factor  in  checking  this  insect  appears  to  be 
keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible  in  the  early  fall.  The 
injuries  were  much  more  marked,  for  example,  in  certain  houses 
where  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the 
plants  by  keeping  them  warmer  than  usual,  than  in  other  houses 
where  there  was  no  effort  made  to  force  the  plants. 

The  experience  of  violet  growers  apparently  indicates  that  fumi- 
gation with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  of  comparatively  little  service 
in  checking  this  pest.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  give  this  treatment  at  a time  when  a 
majority  of  the  flies  were  abroad  and  before  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  eggs  had  been  deposited.  It  is  presumably  true  that 
this  powerful  insecticide  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  killing  the 
larvae,  though  it  should  be  most  effective  in  destroying  the  flies. 
Evidence  at  hand  indicates  a marked  periodicity  in  the  appearance 
of  this  insect  and  it  is  probable  that  a little  observation  would  result 
in  securing  data  which  would  enable  a grower  to  fumigate  at  a 
period  when  most  beneficial  results  could  be  obtained. 

Periodical  cicada  (T  i b i c e n s e p t e n d e c i m Linn.) . This 
insect,  on  account  of  its  large  size  and  its  appearance  in  hosts 
at  long  intervals  in  different  localities,  is  of  great  popular  interest. 
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Six  broods  are  known  to  occur  in  New  York  State,  the  one  appear- 
ing the  present  season  being  designated  by  Dr  Marlatt  as  brood  8. 
It  is  the  one  known  as  ninn])er  6 of  Messrs  Walsh  and  Riley,  and 
was  confused  by  Dr  Fitch  in  1855  with  a 13  year  brood,  which 
occurs  to  the  south.  Ihis  species  has  been  recorded  from  two  coun- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  it  is  listed  from  Long  Island  and  occurs  in 
several  places  in  northern  New  Jersey  and  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
No  detailed  records,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  have  been 
made  of  the  occurrence  of  this  brood  in  New  York  State,  and  this 
opportunity  is  taken  to  place  on  record  certain  facts  concerning  its 
distribution,  which  have  been  ascertained  during  the  past  summer. 

This  brood  appears  to  be  limited  very  largely  to  a section  of 
Suffolk  county  west  of  Riverhead  and  occurring,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  a very  few  localities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Queens  county.  The 
list  of  localities  compiled  from  various  correspondents  is  as  follows : 
Wading  River,  Port  Jefferson,  Saint  James,  Farmingville,  Coram, 
on  the  road  from  Port  Jefferson  to  Patchogue,  Manorville,  East- 
port,  East  Moriches,  Center  Moriches,  Commack,  Brentwood,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Laurelton,  Huntington,  Oyster  Bay,  East  Norwich 
and  Syosset.  There  is  also  a record  of  its  presence  in  very  limited 
numbers  on  Staten  Island. 

There  is  a bare  possibility  that  this  brood  also  exists  in  the 
Hudson  river  valley,  though  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
record  given  below  is  based  upon  a mistaken  identity  in  the  species 
or  else  that  they  may  refer  to  stragglers  from  brood  12,  due  to 
appear  next  in  1911.  Mr  H.  D.  Lewis  of  Annandale,  N.  Y.  who 
resides  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  this  latter  brood,  states  that  this 
summer  he  observed  several  pupal  cases,  which  he  is  quite  confident 
are  those  of  the  periodical  cicada,  though  we  would  not  be  surprised 
if  he  had  mistaken  therefor  those  of  the  harvest  fly,  T i b i c e n 
t i b i c e n Linn.,  an  insect  which  appears  later  in  the  season  and 
at  the  time  when  the  pupal  cases  were  observed  by  Mr  Lewis. 

This  species  is  such  a unique  form  among  insects  that  consider- 
able interest  has  been  aroused  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  its 
eventually  being  exterminated  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The 
somewhat  detailed  records  as  to  the  abundance  of  this  species  in 
the  various  localities  mentioned  above,  may  prove  of  some  service 
in  determining  this  question  in  later  years.  The  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times  of  June  29  stated  that  periodical  cicadas  were  present  in 
large  numbevs  at  Wading  River  in  the  woodlands  to  the  north  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  experimental  farm.  The  same  paper, 
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under  the  same  date,  stated  that  a party  of  Wading  River  people, 
who  drove  from  that  place  through  Coram  to  Patchogue,  reported 
that  great  numbers  of  this  insect  were  crushed  in  the  wheel  ruts. 
The  underbrush  and  low  trees  were  literally  covered  with  cicadas 
to  such  an  extent  that  “ it  was  like  grasshopper  days  out  in  the 
prairies ; the  buzzing  was  deafening,  one  actually  could  not  walk 
along  the  ground  without  stepping  on  them.”  The  Port  Jefferson 
Echo  recorded  the  appearance  of  cicadas  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
village.  These  insects  were  reported  by  the  same  paper  as  being 
very  abundant  at  Saint  James,  and  Mr  George  T.  Lyman  informed 
me  that  they  were  present  at  Farmingville  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  Mr  G.  W.  Raynor  of  Manorville,  in  the  center  of  the 
island,  stated  that  these  insects  were  abundant  in  that  vicinity.  The 
New  York  Tribune  of  June  5 stated  that  cicadas  were  very 
abundant  about  Eastport,  and  that  millions  of  them  were  filling  the 
woods  north  of  the  village  with  their  song.  “ The  pests  are  said  to 
be  more  numerous  than  at  any  time  since  1864,  and  in  some  places 
they  darken  the  air,  hiding  the  sun.  Persons  driving  along  the 
woodland  roads  have  their  horses  and  carriages  covered  with  clouds 
of  the  insects.  In  some  localities  they  are  so  thick  that  men  have 
had  to^stop  work.”  The  Brooklyn  Times  of  June  6 stated  that  large 
numbers  of  the  17  year  locust  were  seen  in  the  woods  north  of 
East  Moriches.  The  insect  was  also  reported  in  large  numbers 
from  Center  Moriches  by  Mr  H.  D.  Smith.  The  Brooklyn  Times 
of  June  21  reports  having  received  specimens  of  this  brood  from 
F.  E.  Nichols  of  Brentwood.  There  is  a considerable  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oyster  Bay  infested  by  this  brood.  The  Enterprise  of 
June  16  of  East  Moriches  stated  that  these  insects  were  drumming 
incessantly  in  East  Pine  Hollow  woods  and  added  that  34  years 
ago  they  appeared  in  the  woods  on  the  farm  of  Mr  D.  V.  Horton 
and  17  years  ago  there  were  less  of  them  than  formerly.  Through 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Mr  F.  E.  Lutz,  connected  with  the 
Station  for  Experimental  Evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  we  are 
enabled  to  present  some  detailed  notes  respecting  the  occurrence 
of  this  insect  in  that  vicinity.  There  is  a colony  near  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  at  Laurelton,  which  does  not  extend  west 
quite  to  Brookville.  Another  colony  has  its  center  near  East 
Moriches,  stragglers  from  this  joining  with  the  Laurelton 
infestation.  About  a mile  south  of  Commack  Mr  Lutz  found  a 
pupal  skin,  and  a few  feet  away,  the  battered  remains  of  an  adult. 
Careful  searching  failed  to  reveal  others  and  none  were  heard. 
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A half  mile  farther  south  he  found  another  cicada,  and  shortly 
thereafter  got  into  the  scrub  oak  region  where  the  insects  were  very 
common.  He  did  not  consider  them  abundant,  though  collecting 
was  easy  and  males  could  be  heard  in  one  direction  or  another 
nearly  all  the  time.  This  colony  extends  to  the  improved  part  of  the 
village  of  Brentwood.  The  colony  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  occurs 
on  the  Alton  and  Miami  stony  loam.  It  appears  to  have  very 
definite  boundaries,  which  do  not  coincide  with  anything  in 
plants,  soil  or  physiography  so  far  as  could  be  determined.  Respect- 
ing the  occurrence  of  this  brood  on  Staten  Island,  Mr  William 
T.  Davis  states  that  in  April  he  received  a pupa  found  under  a 
stone  by  a friend.  Later  in  the  season,  namely  on  June  lo,  he  heard 
a periodical  cicada  call  in  a tree  at  Richmond  valley ; it  did  not 
sing  long  and  consequently  he  was  unable  to  capture  it.  Seventeen 
years  ago  a pupa  skin  of  this  brood  was  recorded  from  Staten  Island. 

This  brood,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  does  not  occur  on  Long 
Island  east  of  Eastport.  There  were  no  signs  of  its  presence  at 
Westhampton,  and  Mr  F.  A.  Sirrine  of  Riverhead  and  J.  W.  Hand 
of  Easthampton  both  reported  no  evidences  of  this  insect  in  either 
locality.  F'urthermore,  the  cicada  could  hardly  have  been  abundant 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  or  some  notice  of  its  presence  would 
have  appeared  in  local  papers. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  give  some  recent 
notes  on  brood  12,  the  largest  occurring  in  New  York  State.  It 
was  exceedingly  abundant  at  Annandale  in  1896,  and  in  examining 
an  orchard  October  9,  1906,  several  apple  limbs  were  observed 
which  showed  plainly  the  scars  made  by  this  insect  a decade  ago. 
Many  of  them  were  nearly  healed  over,  just  an  irregular  crevice 
being  the  only  external  indication  of  the  injury,  while  in  a 
few  instances  the  wound  had  been  so  severe  that  healing  was  not 
prompt,  and  as  a result  there  is  at  the  present  time  a considerable 
area  of  decayed  wood  with  the  oviposition  scars  in  the  center.  The 
tissues  growing  around  these  wounded  dead  areas  have  enlarged  the 
diameter  of  the  branch  considerably  in  one  direction,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  limbs  break  off  at  these  points  of  greatest  injury. 
Mr  H.  D.  Lewis,  proprietor  of  the  orchard  states  that  the  cicadas 
are  so  abundant  in  that  section  as  to  kill  five  year  old  trees  and  as 
a consequence  he  does  not  dare  to  set  out  young  trees  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  time  when  a brood  is  due.  He  found  during 
the  previous  appearance  that  rolling  and  harrowing  the  ground 
wihen  the  insects  were  emerging,  resulted  in  destroying  thousands. 
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He  observed  a decade  ago  a marked  difference  between  localities 
cultivated  as  described  above  and  other  places  where  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  check  the  insects.  So  many  were  killed  that  he  pro- 
poses to  adopt  this  measure  on  the  next  appearance  of  this  brood,  in 
the  hope  of  largely  reducing  the  injury  to  his  fruit  trees.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  adults  are  rather  local,  remaining  as  a rule 
near  the  place  of  emergence  and  rarely  wandering  away  to  a greater 
distance  than  J mile. 

Preventive  measures.  There  is  no  very  practical  method  of 
preventing  injury  by  this  insect,  aside  from  refraining  from 
setting  trees  a few  years  before  a large  brood  is  due  in  a locality. 
This  caution  is  timely  in  respect  to  brood  12,  due  to  appear  in  por- 
tions of  Albany,  Columbia,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Orange,  Putnam, 
Richmond,  Rensselaer,  Rockland,  Saratoga,  Ulster,  Washington  and 
Westchester  counties  and  on  Long  Island  in  1911.  We  would  not 
advise  the  setting  of  young  trees  in  localities  badly  infested  by  this 
brood,  after  the  spring  of  1907,  and  in  certain  situations  where  the 
insect  is  exceptionally  abundant,  it  will  be  wise  to  refrain  from 
setting  out  any  more  fruit  trees  till  after  the  appearance  of  the  brood. 

Something  may  be  accomplished,  as  detailed  above,  by  timely  cul- 
tivation and  rolling,  though  it  is  obvious  that  these  measures  can  be 
advised  only  where  there  is  liability  of  considerable  injury  to  fruit 
trees,  or  where  conditions  are  such  that  comparatively  little  addi- 
tional expense  is  involved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  need  of 
cultivating  the  ground  about  the  time  the  insects  appear. 

More  valuable  young  trees  and  shrubbery  can  be  protected  from 
injuries  by  inclosing  them  with  netting,  preferably  the  ordinary 
mosquito  netting,  during  the  time  the  adults  are  abroad.  This 
measure  is  obviously  limited  in  its  application  to  smaller  trees  and 
shrubs,  and,  as  a rule,  will  be  adopted  only  to  protect  the  more 
valuable  ornamentals. 

VOLUNTARY  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SERVICE  OE  NEW 

YORK  STATE 

Owing  to  a variety  of  causes  the  number  of  voluntary  observers 
communicating  with  the  office  has  been  exceptionally  small.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  relatively  few  important  insect  depredations,  to  a 
loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  some,  and  to  the  fact  that  other 
m.atters  in  the  office  prevented  giving  this  branch  of  the  work  more 
attention  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
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ever,  that  we  have  reports  from  typical  localities  in  the  Hudson 
river  valley  as  well  as  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State 
and  that  these  accounts  deal  with  the  more  destructive  insect  pests. 
There  is  decided  advantage  in  having  such  correspondents  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  even  though  they  may  not  make  exhaustive 
reports,  since  they  are  usually  available  should  any  emergency  arise, 
and  this  is  of  considerable  importance  when  the  army  worm  or 
some  other  equally  destructive  insect  is  abundant. 

Cattaraugus  county  [C.  E.  Eldredge,  Leon]  — The  somewhat 
rare  larva  of  the  carpet  fly  (Scenopinus  fenestralis 
Linn.)  was  observed  in  some  numbers  under  carpets. — May  2.  The 
silver  fish  (Thermobia  furnorum  Prov.)  was  found  in 
woolen  cloth  which  had  been  eaten  by  it  or  some  other  insect. — 
July  II 

[F.  A.  Fitch,  Randolph] — Cabbage  butterflies  (Pontia  ra- 
pae  Linn.)  have  appeared  in  small  numbers.  Tent  caterpillars 
(Malacosoma  americana  Fabr.)  are  scarce. — May  21 
Horn  flies  (Haematobia  s errata  Rob.-Desv.)  have 
become  quite  troublesome  and  cabbage  worms  are  now  abundant 
and  injurious. — Aug.  8.  The  black  walnut  worm  (Da  tana 
integerrima  Gr.  & Rob.)  was  very  abundant  in  this  section 
and  has  defoliated  a number  of  trees.  The  fall  web  worm  (Hy- 
phantria  textor  Harr.)  is  also  somewhat  injurious. — 
Aug.  24 

Dutchess  county  [Henry  D.  Lewis,  Annandale] — Oyster 
scale  (Lepidosaphes  ulmi  Linn.)  and  scurfy  scale 
(Chionaspis  furfura  Fitch)  continue  abundant  and  rather 
destructive,  particularly  on  young  trees.  The  San  Jose  scale 
(Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst.)  is  well  established 
and  injurious  in  the  vicinity  of  Germantown. — May  14.  The  bud 
moth  (Tmetocera  ocellana  Schiff.)  is  moderately  numer- 
ous and  green  apple  aphids  appeared  the  past  week.  Cutworms  are 
quite  numerous  and  the  small  cucumber  flea  beetle  (Epitrix 
cucumeris  Harr.)  is  abundant.  Rose  beetles  (Macrodac- 
tylus  subspinosus  Fabr.)  and  cutworms  are  very  pre- 
valent.— May  26.  Potato  beetles  (Doryphora  decim- 
1 i n e a t a Say)  have  become  quite  numerous  the  past  week  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  striped  squash  beetle  (Diabrotica 
vittata  Fabr.)  and  the  cucumber  flea  beetle  (Epitrix  cu- 
cumeris Harr.).  Scurfy  and  oyster  scale  continue  abundant. — 
June  p.  Aphids  have  been  quite  numerous  in  this  immediate  sec- 
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tion,  though  not  so  abundant  as  last  year.  Currant  worms  (P  t e r - 
onus  ribesii  Scop.)  appeared  later  than  usual  and  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Potato  beetles  are  more  abundant  than  for 
several  years,  possibly  due  to  neglect  in  poisoning  the  vines,  owing 
to  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  pest  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
work  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle  (Galerucella  luteola  Miill.) 
is  apparent  though  not  very  marked. — July  j 

Genesee  county  [J.  F.  Rose,  South  Byron] — ^ Asparagus 
beetles  (Crioceris  asparagi  Linn.)  appeared  May  15, 
potato  beetles  (Doryphora  decim-lineata  Say)  the  i8th. 
No  tent  caterpillars  (Malacosoma  americana  Fabr.) 
have  been  observed.  Aphids  are  abundant  on  roses. — May  2. 
Cabbage  maggots  (Phorbia  brassicae  Bouche)  are  at 
work  as  usual;  we  have  found  that  a couple  of  moth  balls  placed 
next  to  each  plant  when  set,  is  an  excellent  protective.  Asparagus 
beetles  are  very  abundant  and  striped  cucumber  beetles  (D  i a b r o - 
tica  vittata  Fabr.)  are  numerous. — May  ii.  Asparagus 
beetles  are  more  abundant  than  usual  and  a cabbage  butterfly 
(Pontia  rapae  Linn.)  was  observed  May  23. — May  28.  Two 
nests  of  fall  webworms  (Hyphantria  textor  Harr.)  were 
observed  July  9.  Potato  beetles  (Doryphora  decim- 
lineata  Say)  have  been  rarer  than  in  many  years.  Only  one 
squash  bug  (Anasa  tristis  DeG.)  has  been  observed.  Cabbage 
worms  are  present  in  smaller  numbers. — July  ij 

Herkimer  county  [George  S.  Graves,  Newport] — Tent  cater- 
pillars (M  alacosoma  americana  Fabr.)  were  first 
observed  May  17  and  a few  nests  were  seen  the  following  day. — 
May  28.  Currant  worms  (Pteronus  ribesii  Scop.)  were 
half  grown  June  3.  No  potato  beetles  (Doryphora  decim- 
lineata  Say)  have  been  observed.  Horn  flies  (Haematobia 
serrata  Rob.-Desv.)  are  quite  abundant  on  cattle. — June  5. 
These  latter  insects  are  reported  by  farmers  as  being  generally 
abundant  and  very  annoying  to  cattle.  Cabbage  worms  (Pontia 
rapae  Linn.)  were  rather  numerous  in  early  cabbage. — July  ji. 
Fair  webworms  (Hyphantria  textor  Harr.)  were  observed 
on  a plum.  The  black  walnut  worm  (Data  n a integerrima 
Gr.  & Rob.)  has  been  very  destructive  to  black  walnut,  defoliating 
many  trees.  Very  few  potatoes  in  gardens  next  to  sod  ground  have 
been  afl'ected  by  wireworms. — Aug.  ly.  Yellow-necked  apple 
worms  (Datana  ministra  Walk.)  are  full  grown  and  have 
caused  considerable  injury  to  the  foliage.  Horn,  flies  continue 
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abundant  and  ^rassliopi)crs  arc  numerous  though  they  have  no 
caused  much  injury. — 28 

Suffolk  county  [F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold  Spring  Harbor] — Cabbag< 
butterllies  (Pontia  rapae  Linn.)  were  first  observed  April  14 
The  brown  and  black  woolly  bear  (Isia  Isabella  Abb.  & Sm. 
has  been  observed  crawling  every  month  during  the  winter.— 
Apr.  /p.  Adults  of  the  green  striped  grasshopper  (Chorto 
p h a g a V i r i d i f a s c i a t a DeG.)  were  observed  May  2.  Th 
form  i n f u s c a t a appears  to  be  relatively  more  abundant  thai 
usual.  This  is  more  southern  than  the  green  variety.  Possibly  th 
warm  weather  had  something  to  do  with  this  though  it  is  doubtfu 
— May  p.  The  dark-sided  cut  worm  (Paragrotis  messori 
Harr.)  has  been  quite  abundant  and  destructive,  in  particular  t 
evening  primroses.  The  periodical  cicada  (Tibicen  septen 
decim  Linn.)  has  appeared  in  this  section. — May  30 

Warren  county  [C.  L.  AVilliams,  Glens  Falls] — Cutworm 
have  been  very  abundant  and  tent  caterpillars  (Malacosom 
a m e r i c a n a Fabr.)  more  numerous  than  for  several  years  pas 
The  larder  beetle  (Dermestes  lardarius  Linn.)  has  bee 
somewhat  plentiful  about  houses. — June  3 

Westchester  county  [Frank  R.  Calkins,  Ossining]  — The  eh 
leaf  beetle  (Galerucella  luteola  Miill.)  has  been  more  d' 
structive  than  in  any  previous  year,  owing  to  the  utter  lack  ( 
repressive  measures.  “ Nearly  every  tree  in  town  has  been  con 
pletely  defoliated  and  now  the  second  crop  of  leaves  has  bee 
attacked  and  is  nearly  eaten  by  the  young  larvae.  July  jo 

Wyoming  county  [W.  H.  Roeper,  Wyoming]  — The  first  tei 
caterpillars  (Malacosom  a americana  Fabr.)  were  o 
served  May  12,  though  not  in  large  numbers.  The  wheat  saw! 
(Cephus  occidental  is  Riley  & Marl.)  has  been  inflictii 
considerable  injury.  The  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pome 
nella  Linn.)  has  been  rather  abundant  on  apples,  and  carik 
worms  are  causing  a great  deal  of  injury. — June  ii 

LIST  OF  PGBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Ent| 
mologist  during  the  year  1906.  Seventy-four  are  given  with  V 
title, ^ place,  time  of  publication  and  a summary  of  the  contents 

Witles  are  given  as  published,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  be 
changed  or  supplied  by  the  editors  of  the  various  papers. 
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each.  Volume  and  page  number  are  separated  by  a colon,  the  first 
superior  figure  gives  the  column  and  the  second  the  exact  place  in 
the  column  m ninths : e.  g.  70 1956^^  means  volume  70,  page  956, 
column  3,  in  the  sixth  ninth,  i.  e.  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  down. 

Oyster  Scale.  Country  Gentleman,  Oct.  19,  1905,  70:956-^^ 

Brief  economic  notice  of  the  oyster  scale,  Lepidosaphes  ulmi  Linn. 

The  Moth  Situation.  Country  Gentleman,  Oct.  19,  1905, 

70 :962^^-63^^ 

Brief  summary  of  conditions  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  gipsy  moth,  Porthetria  dispar  Tinn.  and  the  brown  tail 
moth,  Euproctis  chrysorrhoea  Linn,  with  a discussion  of  repres- 
sive measures. 

Mosquitos  and  Nature  Study.  N.  Y.  S.  E.  D. 

Science  Division  Folder,  p.  1-8. 

Issued  Oct.  20,  1905. 

The  importance  of  these  insects  and  their  availability  for  nature  study  is 
pointed  out. 

20th  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1904.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
BuL  97,  Entomology  24,  9.357-597,  pi.  19 
Advance  copies  issued  Oct.  30,  1905. 
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Wood  Lice.  Country  Gentleman,  Nov.  2,  1905,  70:1004^’’ 

Brief  general  notice  with  discussion  of  remedial  measures. 
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Jassidae  of  New  York  State  l)y  Herbert  Osborn.  Reprint  from 
N.  Y.  State  Mns.  Jiiil.  97,  20tli  State  luitoinologist  Rep’t  1904. 
p.498-545 

Issued  Nov.  8,  1905. 

List  of  Hemiptera  Taken  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  by  E.  P. 
Van  Duzee.  Reprinted  from  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.  97,  20th 
State  Entomologist  Rep’t  1904.  ‘ p. 546-56 

Issued  Nov.  8,  1905. 

List  of  Lepidoptera  Taken  at  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.  by  G.  F.  Com- 
stock. Reprinted  from  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.  97,  20th  State 
Entomologist  Rep’t  1904.  p. 557-61 
Issued  Nov.  8,  1905. 

Warble  and  Bot  Flies.  New  York  Farmer,  Dec.  7,  1905,  p.4 

Brief  accounts  of  the  horse  bot  fly,  Gastrophilus  equi  Clark,  the 
heel  fly,  Hypoderma  lineata  Vill.  and  the  sheep  bot  fly  or  maggot, 
Oestrus  ovis  Linn. 

A Winter  Campaign  Against  Scale  Insects.  Garden  Magazine, 
Jan.  1906,  2 1270 

Brief  general  notices  of  West  Indian  peach  scale,  Aulacaspis 
pentagona  Targ. ; oyster  scale,  Lepidosaphes  ulmi  Linn,  and 
scurfy  scale,  Chionaspis  furfura  Fitch  with  discussion  of  remedies. 

Appletree  Pests.  Garden  Magazine,  Feb.  1906,  2:36,38 

Brief  popular  economic  notices  are  given  of  the  following  species : Round- 
headed  borer,  Saperda  Candida  Fabr.,  bud  moth,  Tmetocera 
o c e 1 1 a n a Schiff.,  pistol  case-bearer,  Coleophora  malivorella 
Riley  and  cigar  case-bearer,  C.  fletcherella  Fern. ; tent  caterpillar, 
Malacosoma  a m erica  n a Fabr.  and  codling  moth,  Carpocapsa 
p o m o n e 1 1 a Linn. 

Box  Elder  Plant  Bug.  Suburban  Life,  Feb.  1906,  2:86^^ 

Methods  of  controlling  the  box  elder  plant  bug,  Leptocoris  trivit- 
tatus  Say  are  discussed  briefly. 

Scale  in  Orchard.  Country  Gentleman,  Feb.  i,  1906,  71:114^^ 
Remedies  for  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst. 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potatoes.  Country  Gentleman,  Feb.  15, 
1906,  71  :i57‘= 

Directions  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  poisoned  bordeaux 
mixture. 

Remedies  for  Scale.  Country  Gentleman,  Feb.  15,  1906,  71  :i62^^ 

Brief  comments  on  lime-sulfur  washes  and  the  probable  value  of  so  called 
soluble  oils  for  controlling  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus 
Comst. 
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Scale  in  Orchard.  Country  Gentleman,  Feb.  22,  1906,  71  :i84^^ 

Directions  for  spraying  orchard  trees  infested  by  San  Jose  scale,  A s p i d i - 
otus  perniciosns  Conist.  with  lime-stilfnr  wash. 

Bag  Worm.  Country  Gentleman,  Feb.  22,  1906,  71:185^^ 

Spraying  with  an  arsenical  poison  or  hand  picking  recommended  for  the 
control  of  the  bagworm,  Thyridopteryx  ephemeraeformis 
Haw. 

Spraying  Calendar.  Suburban  Life,  Mar.  1906,  2:144-45 

Summarized  directions  for  the  control  of  the  more  important  fruit  and 
garden  pests. 

Poison  F'ormulas.  Suburban  Life,  Mar.  1906,  2:145-46 

Formulas  for  the  standard  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

Insects  Affecting  Park  and  Woodland  Trees.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
Mem.  8.  1905.  1:1-332,  a333-a459,  48  pi.  (20  colored),  63 

text  fig. 

Issued  Feb.  23,  1906. 
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Salt  is  Useless.  Country  Gentleman,  Mar.  8,  1906,  71 :232^^ 

Salt  has  very  little  or  no  value  in  the  lime-sulfur  wash. 

Diversities  Among  New  York  Mosquitos.  Reprint  from  Am.  Mos- 
quito Extermination  Soc.  Year  Book  1904-1905  (p.34-64)  Mar. 
1906,  p.i-32,  pi. 14 
Issued  Mar.  9. 

A summarized  discussion  of  the  biologic  and  morphologic  diversities 
obtaining  among  native  species. 
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Linic-sulfur  Formulae.  Country  Gentleman,  Mar.  15,  1906, 

71 :256^^ 

Formulas  for  boiled  and  unboiled  lime-sulfur  washes, 
liag  Worms  Not  PNsily  “ Ikig-^ed.”  Country  Gentleman,  Mar.  15, 
1906,  71  1258^^ 

Timely  and  thorouj^h  spraying  with  an  arsenical  poison  should  be  very 
effective  in  controlling  bagworms,  Th}^ridopteryx  ephemerae- 
f o r m i s Haw. 

Producing  Smooth  Potatoes.  Country  Gentleman,  Mar.  22,  1906, 
71 :277“ 

General  directions  for  controlling  insect  enemies  and  fungous  diseases. 

Petroleum  for  Scale.  Country  Gentleman,  Mar.  22,  1906,  71  128 

Comments  on  the  value  of  oil  preparations  for  the  control  of  San  Jose 
scale,  A s p i d i o t u s p e r n i c i o s u s Comst.  with  special  reference  to 
“ soluble  oils  ” and  their  effects  on  trees. 

Insect  Enemies  of  Ornamental  Trees.  Suburban  Life,  May  1906, 
2 :248-5o 

Brief  descriptive  accounts  giving  control  measures  for  the  following 
species : maple  borer,  Plagionotus  speciosus  Say ; elm  borer, 

Saperda  tridentata  Oliv. ; leopard  moth,  Zeuzera  pyrina 
Fabr. ; carpenter  worm.  Prion  oxytus  robin  iae  Peck ; poplar  borer, 
Saperda  calcarata  Say ; mottled  willow  borer,  Cryptorhynchus 
1 a p a t h i Linn. ; locust  borer,  C y 1 1 e n e r o b i n i a e Forst ; white  marked 
tussock  moth,  Hemerocampa  leu  costigma  Abb.  & Sm. ; fall  web- 
worm,  Hyphantria  textor  Harr. ; forest  tent  caterpillar,  M a la- 
c o s o m a d i s s t r i a Fabr. ; gipsy  moth,  Porthetria  dispar  Linn. ; 
brown  tail  moth,  Euproctis  chrysorrhoea  Linn. ; bagworm, 
Thyridopteryx  ephemeraeformis  Haw.;  elm  leaf  beetle, 
Galerucella  luteola  Mull. ; elm  case  bearer,  Coleophora  limo- 
sipennella  Dup. ; San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus 
Comst. ; cottony  maple  scale,  P u 1 v i n a r i a i n n u m e r a b i 1 i s Rathv. ; 
false  maple  scale,  Phenacoccus  acericola  King ; black-banded 
scale,  E u 1 e c a n i u m n i g r o f a s c i a t u m Perg.  and  the  oyster  scale, 
Lepidosaphes  ulmi  Linn. 

Gipsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moths.  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers  Ass’n 
Proc.  1906,  p.71-77 

Brief  summarized  discussion  of  Porthetria  dispar  Linn,  and 
Euproctis  chrysorrhoea  Linn. 

Injurious  Insects  of  1905.  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers  Ass’n  Proc. 
1906,  p. 1 20-24 

Brief  notice  of  shade  tree  situation  follow'ed  by  observations  on  the  codling 
moth,  Carpocapsa  pomonella  Linn. ; apple  maggot,  Rhagoletis 
pomonella  Walsh;  rose  beetle,  Macrodactyl  us  subspin  os  us 
F"abr. ; scurfy  scale,  Chionaspis  furfura  Fitch;  San  Jose  scale, 
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A s p i d i o 1 11  s p e r n i c i o s 11  s Comst. ; grape  root  worm,  F i d i a v 1 1 i - 
c i d a Walsh  and  the  berry  moth,  Polychrosis  viteana  Clem. 

New  York  Entomologic  Service.  Country  Gentleman,  May  17, 
1906,  71 :472^®-73“ ; New  York  Farmer,  May  17,  p.5 

Summary  of  reports  and  a warning  notice. 

Fighting-  Garden  Pests.  Suburban  Life,  June  1906,  2:293 

Control  measures  for  cutworms,  black  flea  beetles,  Epitrix  cncum- 
e r i s Harr. ; currant  worms,  Pteronus  ribesii  Scop. ; rose  beetles, 
Macrodactyl  us  subspin  os  us  Fabr. ; oyster  and  scurfy  scales, 
Lepidosaphes  ulmi  Linn,  and  Chionaspis  furfura  Fitch. 

Red  Ants.  Suburban  Life,  June  1906,  2:301-2 
Directions  are  given  for  fighting  this  tiny  pest,  M o n o ni  o r i u m 
pharaonis  Linn. 

Grape  Root  Worm  Found  to  be  Very  Abundant.  Grape  Belt,  May 
29,  1906,  p.i 

General  observations  on  the  work  of  the  grape  root  worm,  F i d i a v i t i - 
cida  Walsh. 

New  York  Fntomologic  Service.  Country  Gentleman,  June  7,  1906, 
71:54523;  New  York  Farmer,  June  7,  p.4 

Summary  of  reports. 

New  York  Fntomologic  Service.  Country  Gentleman,  June  14, 
1906,  71 1569^^;  New  York  Farmer,  June  14,  p.4 

Summary  of  reports. 

Melon  Pests.  Country  Gentleman,  June  21,  1906,  71 :592^^ 

Covering  young  plants  with  netting  is  advised  for  striped  cucumber  beetle, 
Diabrotica  vittata  Fabr.  or  land  plaster,  ashes  etc.  may  be  applied 
when  the  dew  is  on. 

Cherry  Borers.  Country  Gentleman,  June  21,  1906,  71 :593^^ 

Cut  away  diseased  bark  and  kill  the  borers  either  with  a wire  or  by  inject- 
ing carbon  bisulfid.  Then  cover  the  wounds  with  paint  or  fill  the  cavity  with 
cement. 

New  York  Entomologic  Service.  Country  Gentleman,  June  21, 
1906,  71 '.593^^;  New  York  Farmer,  June  21,  p.8 

Summary  of  reports. 

Ravages  of  Tussock  Caterpillars.  Troy  Times,  June  22,  1906; 
Argus  [Albany],  June  23;  Lockport  Journal,  June  23;  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  June  23;  Utica  Press,  June  23;  Ogdensburg 
News,  June  24;  Cohoes  Dispatch,  June  25;  Middletown  Argus, 
June  25;  Hudson  Republican,  June  28;  Albany  Press-Knicker- 
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l)ocker,  June  29;  Wasliin^ton  County  Post,  June  29;  Boonville 
I lerald,  July  5. 

A brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  white  marked  tussock  moth,  Hem- 
crocampa  leu  costigma  Ahh.  & Sm.  in  cities  and  villages  in  New 
\h)rk  State  with  directions  for  suppressing  the  pest. 

An  Enemy  to  (jrass  and  Corn.  The  So-called  Grass  Webworm. 
Country  Gentleman,  June  28,  1906,  71  :6i2^^ 

Brief  notice  of  injury  with  a summary  of  remedial  and  preventive  measures 
for  grass  wehworm,  Cram  bus  v u 1 g i v a g e 1 1 u s Clem,  and  associated 
species. 

Rose  Beetles.  Country  Gentleman,  June  28,  1906,  71  :6i4^^ 

Preventive  measures  for  rose  beetles,  Macro  dactylus  subspi- 
n o s u s Fabr.  are  discussed  briefly. 

New  York  Entomologic  Service.  Country  Gentleman,  June  28, 
1906,  yi:622^^;  New  York  Farmer,  June  28,  p.5 
Summary  of  reports. 

Rose  Bugs.  Country  Gentleman,  July  5,  1906,  71 :635^^ 

Suppressive  measures  for  the  control  of  Macrodactylus  subspi- 
n o s u s Fabr.  are  given. 

Crude  Carbolic  Acid  for  Scale.  Country  Gentleman,  July  5,  1906, 
71 :63624 

Comments  on  the  probable  value  of  this  material  for  the  control  of  San 
Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst.  Adherence  to  the 
lime-sulfur  wash  advised  for  the  present. 

Hair  Snakes  or  Cut  Worms.  Country  Gentleman,  July  5,  1906, 
71 :643“ 

Brief  accounts  of  hair  snakes,  cutworms  and  onion  maggots  are  given  in 
reply  to  a vague  inquiry. 

Gipsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moth 

Issued  July  9,  1906. 

A warning  placard  giving  the  salient  characteristics  of  these  two  species, 
Porthetria  dispar  Linn.,  Euproctis  chrysorrhoea  Linn, 
and  illustrating  them  in  colors. 

Protect  the  Trees.  Albany  Press-Knickerbocker,  July  9,  1906; 
Troy  Budget,  July- 8;  Troy  Times,  July  9;  Troy  Press,  July  9 
and  July  16;  Troy  Standard,  July  10 

Urges  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures  against  the  white  marked  tussock 
moth.  He  m e r o c a m p a 1 e u c o s t i g m a Abb.  & Sm.  and  elm  leaf  beetle, 
Galeriicella  luteola  Mull. 

The  Gipsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moths.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.  103, 
Entomology  25.  1906. 

Issued  July  14,  p.  1-20,  pi.  i-io. 
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The  Moth  Situation.  Country  Gentleman,  July  19,  1906,  71  :68i^^ 

Summary  account  of  the  work  against  the  gipsy  moth,  Porthetria 
d i s p a r Linn,  and  the  brown  tail  moth,  Euproctis  chrysorrhoea 
Linn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Grape  Root  Worm.  Grape  Belt  (Dunkirk,  N.  Y.)  July  24,  1906, 
p.5  ; Jamestown  Journal,  July  25 

Summary  of  present  conditions.  Serious  injury  is  anticipated  in  some  of 
the  vineyards  most  infested  byFidia  viticida  Walsh  and  good  cul- 
ture is  urged. 

New  York  Entomologic  Service.  Country  Gentleman,  July  26,  1906, 
71:694^®;  New  York  Farmer,  July  26,  p.4 

Summary  of  reports. 

Ants  in  Lawn.  Suburban  Life,  Aug.  1906,  3 190^^ 

Carbon  bisulfid  treatment  recommended. 

Currant  Aphids.  Suburban  Life,  Aug.  1906,  3 190^^ 

Spraying  with  contact  insecticides  advised  for  currant  aphids,  M y z u s 
c e r a s i Fabr. 

Albany’s  Trees.  Albany  Evening  Journal,  July  26,  1906,  p.12 

Summarized  account  of  the  local  injuries  by  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  G a 1 e r u - 
cella  luteola  Mull,  and  the  white  marked  tussock  moth,  H e m e r o - 
cam  pa  leucostigma  Abb.  & Sm.  with  discussion  of  control  methods. 
The  employment  of  a forester  is  advocated. 

Save  the  Trees.  Mechanicville  Mercury,  July  28,  1906 
A brief  notice  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  the  elm  leaf  beetle, 
Galerucella  luteola  Miill.  and  urging  concerted  action  for  its 
suppression. 

Cornstalk  Borers.  Country  Gentleman,  Aug.  2,  1906,  71 
Crambids,  C r a m b u s sp. ; stalk  borer,  Papaipema  nitela  Guen. 
and  billbugs,  Sphenosphorus  sp.  are  briefly  discussed  as  possible 
authors  of  the  mischief. 
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Cucumber  Insects.  Country  Gentleman,  Aug.  2,  1906,  71 1715^’^ 

Remedial  measures  are  given  for  cutworms  and  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle,  Diabrotica  vittata  Fabr. 

New  York  Entomologic  Service.  Country  Gentleman,  Aug.  2,  1906, 
71  :722“*'C  New  York  Farmer,  Aug.  2,  p.8 

Summary  of  conditions. 

As  to  the  Gipsy  Moth.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  Aug.  4,  1906 
Statements  respecting  the  gipsy  moth,  Porthetria  dispar  Linn, 
and  observations  on  the  necessity  of  protecting  trees  from  insect  pests. 

Protecting  the  City’s  Shade  Trees.  Albany  Argus,  Aug.  8,  1906 

A brief  statement  emphasizing  the  value  of  individual  action  against  the 
white  marked  tussock  moth,  Hemerocampa  leucostigma  Abb.  & 
Sm.  and  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  Galerucella  luteola  Mull. 

Tulip  Tree  Scale.  Country  Gentleman,  Aug.  16,  1906,  71  ’.754^^ 

Eulecanium  tulipiferae  Cook  is  described  and  repressive  meas- 
ures advised. 

Currant  Aphis-Asparagus.  Country  Gentleman,  Aug.  23,  1906, 
71 :775ii 

Remedies  for  currant  aphis,  Myzus  cerasi  Fabr.  are  briefly  discussed. 
Squash  and  Cucumber  Pests.  Country  Gentleman,  Aug.  30,  1906, 
71 :8oo^ 

Brief  economic  accounts  of  the  squash  borer,  Melittia  satyrini- 
f o r m i s Hiibn.  and  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  Diabrotica  vittata 
Fabr. 

Protect  the  Birds.  Cattaraugus  Republican,  Aug.  31,  1906 

A brief  plea  for  the  protection  of  birds  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
controlling  certain  destructive  forest  insects. 

2 1 St  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  1905.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui. 
104,  Entomology  26,  p.47-186,  48  fig.  10  pi. 

Issued  Sept.  4,  1906. 
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The  Shade  Tree  Problem  in  New  York  State.  Reprint  from  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.  Bui.  104,  21st  State  Entomologist  Rep’t  1905.  1906. 

p.  1 05-9, 2 pi. 

A plea  for  the  better  protection  of  shade  trees. 

Mosquito  Control.  Reprint  from  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.  104,  21st 
State  Entomologist  Rep’t  1905.  1906.  p.  109-16,  8 pi. 

A summary  account  of  mosquitos  with  a discussion  of  control  methods. 

Oyster  Scale.  Country  Gentleman,  Sept.  20,  1906,  71  1872^^ 

Brief  economic  notice  of  the  oyster  scale,  Lepidosaphes  ulmi  Linn. 

Black  Flea  Beetle.  Country  Gentleman,  Sept.  20,  1906,  71  -.872^^ 
Remedial  measures  are  given  for  the  black  flea  beetle,  E p i t r i x 
cucumeris  Harr. 

Horticultural  Diseases  and  Pests.  N.  Y.  State  Lib.  Bui.  29e.  1906. 
P-77-79 

Issued  Sept.  24. 

Review  and  summary  of  legislation  for  1905. 


Notes  for  1905  from  New  York.  U.  S.  Dep’t  Agric.  Bur.  Ent. 
Bui.  60,  1906,  p. 89-90 

Brief  observations  are  given  on  the  following  species:  Webworms, 

Crambus  vulgivagellus  Clem. ; army  worm,  H e 1 i o p h i-1  a uni- 
p u n c t a Haw. ; codling  moth,  Carpocapsa  porno  nella  Linn. ; apple 
maggot,  Rhagoletis  pomonella  Walsh ; rose  beetle,  Macrodac- 
tylus  subspin  os  us  Fabr. ; scurfy  scale,  Chionaspis  furfura 
Fitch  ; grape  root  worm,  F i d i a v i t i c i d a Walsh  ; spittle  insects, 
Philaenus  lineatus  Linn,  and  P . s p u m a r i a Linn. ; white  marked 
tussock  moth,  H e m e r o c a m p a 1 e u c o s t i g m a Abb.  & Sm. ; fall  web- 
worm,  Hyphantria  textor  Harr.;  elm  leaf  beetle,  Galerucella 
1 u t e o 1 a Mull. ; elm  case-bearer,  Coleophora  limosipen  nella 
Dup. ; false  maple  scale,  Phenacoccus  acericola  King ; woolly 
maple  leaf  aphid.  Pemphigus  acerifolii  Riley  and  the  green- 
neaded  horsefly,  T a b a n u s 1 i n e o 1 a Fabr. 

Experiments  with  Insecticides  on  the  San  Jose  Scale.  U.  S.  Deph 
Agric.  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  60,  1906,  p.  137-38 

Experiments  with  lime-sulfur  washes  and  the  so  called  K-L  mixtures  are 
briefly  summarized  as  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  lime-sulfur  washes 
for  work  against  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst. 
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San  Jose  Scale.  Country  Gentleman,  Oct.  4,  1906,  71 1921^^ 

1 horough  spraying  with  a lime-sulfur  wash,  preceded  by  pruning,  is 
advised  for  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst. 

Pear  Blister  Mite.  Country  Gentleman,  October  ii,  1906,  71:944^® 

Remedial  measures  arc  given  for  the  pear  blister  mite,  Eriophyes 
p y r i Nal. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  COLLECTION  OCT.  16,  1905-OCT. 

13,  1906 

The  following  list  of  acquisitions  is  limited  mostly  to  species  of 
importance,  either  on  account  of  their  relative  scarcity  or  because 
of  their  injurious  nature,  since  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  include 
in  this  list  a number  of  very  common  forms  received  yearly  and 
accompanied  by  no  data  of  special  value. 

DONATION 

Hymenoptera 

Bembex  pallidipicta  Sm.,  cocoons.  Sept,  ii,  J.  B.  Woodworth, 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Cratotechus  sp.,  adults,  Aug.  20,  Miss  S.  J.  Russell,  Blue  Point, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Aulax  glechomae  Htg.,  galls  on  Glechoma  hederacea 
Linn.,  June  20,  S.  H.  Burnham,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Neuroterus  batatus  Fitch,  oak  potato  gall,  gall  on  white  oak. 
Sept.  15,  S.  H.  Burnham,  S.  E.  Easton  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Andricus  Ian  a Fitch,  oak  wool  gall,  June  4,  F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A.  petiolicola  Bass.,  oak  leaf  stalk  gall,  June  4,  F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A.  seminator  Harr.,  wool  sower,  June  4,  F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A,  sing  u laris  Bass.,  oak  leaf  apple,  June  4,  F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Amphibolips  conflueiitus  Harr.,  large  oak  apple,  June  4, 
F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A.  ilicifoliae  Bass.,  black  scrub  oak  gall,  June  4,  F.  E.  Lutz, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Harpip  horns  tarsatus  Say,  larvae  on  Cornus,  Sept.  20,  L.  S. 
Silliman,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Pontania  pomum  Walsh,  willow  apple  gall,  gall  on  heart-leaved 
willow.  Sept.  15,  S.  H.  Burnham,  S.  E.  Easton  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Kaliosysphinga  ulmi  Sund.,  elm  leaf  miner,  larva  on  Camper- 
down  or  weeping  elm,  June  10,  Barton  C.  Meays,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
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Coleoptera 

T o m i c u s 1)  a 1 s a m e 11  s Lee.,  balsam  bark  borer,  adult,  June  22, 
E.  P.  VanDuzee,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Calandra  granaria  Linn.,  grain  weevil,  adults,  Oct.  19,  J.  J. 
Barden,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Systena  hudsonias  Frost,  black  headed  flea  beetle,  adult  on 
grape,  July  30,  Will  E.  Skinner,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

Galerucella  luteola  Mull.,  elm  leaf  beetle,  larvae  on  elm,  July 
9,  A.  R.  Wing,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Saperda  Candida  Fabr.,  round  headed  appletree  borer,  adults 
and  larvae  on  apple,  June  19,  T.  F.  Niles,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

P h y m a t o d e s a m o e n u s Say,  grapevine  Phymatodes  on  grape- 
vine, Mar.  19,  P.  L.  Huested,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Euphoria  i n d a Linn.,  bumble  flower  beetle,  adult,  Aug.  29,  A.  M. 
Loomis,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  Same,  Sept.  7,  L.  M.  Olmsted,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Macrodactyl  us  subspin  osus  Fabr.,  rose  beetle,  adults  on 
grape,  June  16,  D.  K.  Falvay,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Hadrobregmus  errans  Melsh.,  adult  on  pine.  Sept.  10, 
Chauncey  Posson,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Boring  in  pine  beam) 

Dytiscus  harrisii  Kirby,  margined  water  beetle,  adult,  Nov.  29, 
George  L.  Fredrick,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Diptera 

Rhagoletis  pomonella  Walsh,  apple  maggot,  larvae  in  apple. 
Sept.  5,  C.  W.  Stuart,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Scenopinus  fenestralis  Linn.,  carpet  fly,  larva.  May  2,  C.  E. 
Eldredge,  Leon,  N.  Y. 

Anopheles  maculipennis  Meig.,  malarial  mosquito,  male  and 
female,  July  14,  C.  S.  Ludlow,  Ft  Logan,  Ark. 

A.  punctipennis  Say,  Apr.  17,  C.  R.  Pettis,  Saranac  Junction,  N.  Y. 
(Through  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Com’n) 

Culicada  cantator  Coq.,  brown  salt  marsh  mosquito,  living 
larvae.  May  18,  John  R.  Lott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  sollicitans  Walk.,  salt  marsh  mosquito,  Aug.  13,  H.  C.  Weeks, 
Bayside,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Culiseta  absobrinus  Felt,  larvae,  Aug.  2,  H.  C.  Weeks,  Paul 
Smith’s,  N.  Y. 

Culex  pipiens  Linn.,  house  mosquito,  larvae,  pupae  and  adults, 
Dec  13,  J.  H.  Ashworth,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

C.  rest  u an  s Theo.,  white  spotted  mosquito,  adult.  Sept.  12,  J.  G. 
Needham,  Lake  Michigan 

C.  hassardii  Gbhm.,  adults  and  larvae,  July  2,  M.  Grabham,  Jamaica, 
W.  I. 

C.  microannulatus  Theo.,  adults  (male  and  female),  July  14, 
C.  S.  Ludlow,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  gelidus  Theo.,  adults  (female),  July  14,  C.  S.  Ludlow,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Stegomyia  mediovittata  Coq.,  adults  and  larvae,  July  2,  M. 
Grabham,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
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S,  a r n c s i i Ludlow,  adults  (male  and  female),  July  14,  C.  S.  Ludlow, 
Washinj^tou,  1).  C. 

M a 11  s 0 11  i a u 11  i f o r m i s Then.,  adult,  Nov.  14,  Andrew  Balfour, 
Khartoum,  Africa. 

W y e o m y i a .s  m i t li  i i Co(|.,  i)itchcr  ])lant  mosfiuito,  larvae  in 
])itchcr  plant.  May  7,  L.  H.  Joutel,  Lakeluirst,  N.  J. 

1"  i n 1 a y a p o r c i 1 i a Tlieo.,  female,  July  14,  C.  S.  Ludlow,  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C. 

M o c h 1 o s t y r a x j a m a i c e n s i s Ghhm.,  adults  and  larvae,  July  2, 
M.  Grabham,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Myzomyia  thorntonii  Ludlow,  adult  (female,  cotype),  July  14, 
C.  S.  Ludlow,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Howardina  aureostriata  Gbhm.,  adults  and  larvae,  July  2, 
M.  Grabham,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

E u c o r e t h r a u n d e r w o o d i Undw.,  giant  mosquito,  larvae,  Aug. 
2,  H.  C.  Weeks,  Paul  Smith’s,  N.  Y. 

C o r e t h r e 1 1 a a p p e n d i c u 1 a t a Gbhm.,  adults  and  larvae,  July  2, 

M.  Grabham,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Contarinia  violicola  Coq.,  violet  gall  midge,  larvae  on  violet, 
Oct.  10,  L.  Haines,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Tipula  sp.,  crane  fly,  Apr.  17,  C.  R.  Pettis,  Saranac  Junction,  N.  Y. 
(Through  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Com’n) 

Lepidoptera 

Polygon  ia  in  ter  rogation  is  Fabr.,  hop  merchant,  larvae  on 
elm,  July  29,  Miss  Louise  E.  Swartz,  Dahlia,  N.  Y. 

Satyrodes  canthus  Linn.,  adult,  July  21,  F.  S.  Dibb,  Ushers, 

N.  Y. 

Sphecodina  abbotii  Swainson,  larvae  on  woodbine,  July  13, 
W.  J.  Guernsey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pholus  pandorus  Hiibn.,  adult,  July  19,  W.  S.  Hamlin,  Glen- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

P.  achemon  Drury,  larva,  July  19,  A.  G.  Appleton,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ampelophaga  myron  Cramer,  grapevine  sphinx,  larva  on 
grape,  Aug.  21,  Lee  Richardson,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

P,h  1 e g e t h o n t i u s q u i n q u e m a c u 1 a t a Haw.,  tomato  worm, 
adult.  Sept.  13,  N.  Albert  Sehoenbuch,  Stapleton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sphinx  d r u p i f e r a r u m Abb.  & Sm.,  adult,  June  10,  George  S. 
Graves,  Newport,  N.  Y. 

S m e r i n t h u s j a m a i c e n s i s Drury,  adult,  July  18,  Editor,  Avon 
Herald,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Citheronia  regalis  Fabr.,  hickory  horned  devil,  caterpillar, 
Sept.  13,  Alex  More,  Rockville  Center,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Estigmene  acraea  Drury,  larvae,  Sept.  5,  Charles  Hosie,  Fern- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

A p a t e 1 a a m e r i c a n a Harris,  larva  on  maple,  Aug.  20,  S.  J. 
Russell,  Blue  Point,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

A.  interrupta  Guen.,  larvae,  Aug.  28,  M.  W.  VanDenburg,  Mt 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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A r s i 1 o n c li  e a 1 b o v c n o s a Goeze,  adult,  June  10,  George  S. 
Graves,  Newport,  N.  Y. 

Hadena  arctiea  Boisd.,  cutworm,  adult,  Jul}'-  28,  M.  Gabriel, 
Mileses,  N.  Y. 

P e r i d r o m a m a r g a r i t o s a Haw.,  variegated  cutworm,  larvae, 
July  25,  J.  M.  Erwin,  New  Salem,  N.  Y.  One  light  army  worm, 
Heliophila  unipun  eta  H aw. 

Paragrotis  messoria  Harris,  dark  sided  cutworm,  larvae.  May 
30,  F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Same,  June  i,  S.  C. 
Martin,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mamestra  adjuncta  Boisd.,  adult.  May  21,  F.  A.  Fitch,  Ran- 
dolph, N.  Y. 

P a p a i p e m a n i t e 1 a Guen.,  larvae,  June  26,  F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Catocala  relict  a Walk.,  moth.  Sept.  20,  C.  N.  Stevens,  South 
Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

C . g r o t i a n a Bailey,  Aug.  13,  Alice  E.  Bartlett,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Hemerocampa  leu  costigma  Abb.  & Sm.,  white  marked  tus- 
sock’moth,  caterpillar,  July  26,  C.  F.  Van  Horne,  Glen,  N.  Y.  Same 
larva  on  maple,  Aug.  2,  E.  B.  Frey,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y.  Same,  female, 
Aug.  18,  C.  R.  Pettis,  Saranac  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Paleacrita  vernata  Pack.,  spring  cankerworm,  larva  on  apple, 
June  4,  L.  Emmett  Holt,  New  York  city. 

E a r i a s i n s u 1 a n a Boisd.,  eggs,  larvae,  adult  on  cotton,  Dec.  23, 
F.  V.  Theobald,  Egypt,  Africa. 

POiketicus  abbotii  Grote,  southern  bagworm  on  Cyprus,  Jan.  8, 
Hermann  Von  Schrenk,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Thyridopteryx  ephemeraeformis  Haw.,  bagworm  on 
cedar,  Jan  8,  Hermann  Von  Schrenk,  New  Orleans,  La.  Same,  probably 
on  mangrove  near  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Jan.  22,  Hermann  Von  Schrenk,  St 
Louis,  Mo.  Same,  Apr.  3,  L.  V.  Case,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Same,  cocoon 
and  pupa.  Sept.  7,  Miss  Helen  Weston,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

S i b i n e s t i m u 1 e a Clem.,  saddle  back  caterpillar,  larva,  Aug.  16, 
Mekeel  Bros.,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  (Through  Agricultural  De- 
partment) 

Euclea  delphinii  Boisd.,  slug  caterpillar,  larvae.  Sept.  4,  F.  N. 
Beebe,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Zeuzera  pyrina  Linn.,  leopard  moth,  larvae  on  maple.  Sept.  7, 
Miss  Helen  Weston,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sesia  pictipes  Gr.  & Rob.,  larvae  on  plum,  June  15,  F.  P.  Wilson, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

PThiodia,  species  on  oak.  May  24,  L.  H.  Joutel,  New  York  city. 

Eulia  politana  Haw.,  pine  tube  builder  on  white  pine  needles, 
Jan.  10,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Anarsia  lineatella  Zell.,  peach  twig  moth  on  cherry,  Oct.  23, 
C.  Kennedy,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Coptodisca  splendoriferella  Clem.,  resplendent  shield 
bearer,  work.  Sept.  30,  H,  W.  Covert,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Cr  ambus  sp.,  grass  webworms,  larvae  on  corn,  June  14,  Laming 
A,  Dick,  Germantown,  N.  Y, 
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Corrodentia 

P s o c 11  s V c n o s 11  s IPirni.,  P s o c n s or  book  louse,  nymphs  on 
maple,  Aug-,  i,  F.  P.  Hochstrasser,  ])erne,  N.  Y.  Same,  adult  on  maple, 
Aug.  8,  J.  N.  Wright,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y.  Same,  Aug.  13,  J.  M.  Graeff, 
Westport,  N.  Y. 

Neuroptera 

C li  r y s o p a sp.,  eggs  on  apple,  Sept.  18,  J.  F.  Rose,  South  Byron, 

N.  Y. 

Corydalis  cornuta  Linn.,  devil  fly  or  horned  corydalis,  adult, 
July  14,  G.  G.  Blakeslee,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

C h a u 1 i o d e s p e c t i n i c o r n i s Linn.,  comb  horned  fish  fly,  adult, 
July  28,  E.  F.  Connally,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hemiptera 

T i b i c e n s e p t e n d e c i m Linn.,  periodical  cicada,  adult.  May  28, 

F.  E.  Lutz,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Same,  adult,  June  12, 

H.  D.  Smith,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Belostoma  americanum  Leidy.,  Apr,  19,  Thomas  Barry,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Phylloxera  caryae-globuli  Walsh,  June  4,  F.  E.  Lutz, 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Schizoneura  am.ericana  Riley,  young  and  adults  on  elm, 
June  22,  Julius  G.  Linsley,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Callipterus  ulmifolii  Mon.,  elm  leaf  aphis,  work  on  elm, 

July  24,  Rev.  G.  H.  Purdy,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 

Cher  map  his  abietis  Linn.,  spruce  gall  aphid,  galls,  June  20, 
James  M.  Andrews,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Aleyrodes  betheli  Ckll.  MS.,  on  Berberis,  Sept.  27,  T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell,  Ouray,  Col. 

Chermes  pinicorticis  Fitch,  pine  bark  aphid,  hatching  young, 
on  pine.  May  29,  C.  R.  Pettis,  Saranac  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Parlatoria  proteus  Curt.,  on  Japanese  orange,  Jan.  4,  J.  R. 
Anderson,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Chrysomphalus  rossi  Mask.,  Sept.  27,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell, 
Lueban,  P.  I. 

Pseudaonidia  duplex  Ckll.,  on  orange  from  Japan,  Dec.  18, 
J.  R.  Anderson,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Aspidiotus  rapax  Comst.,  greedy  scale  on  California  lemon, 
Jan.  4,  J.  R.  Anderson,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

A.  perniciosus  Comst.,  San  Jose  scale  on  Keiffer  pear,  Jan.  28, 
A.  G.  Wheeler  jr.  New  York  city.  Same,  on  pear,  Mar.  10,  F.  E.  Goewey, 
East  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Same,  young  on  apple,  Apr.  28,  William  H. 
Hart,  Arlington,  N.  Y.  Same,  young.  May  15,  H.  A.  Van  Fredenberg, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Same,  female  on  plum  and  apple.  May  2T,  E.  C.  and 
F.  M.  Brooks,  Athens,  N.  Y.  Same,  females  on  apple.  May  26,  J.  A. 
Otterson,  Maynard,  Mass.  Same,  on  osage  orange,  June  28,  W.  K.  Post, 
Bayport,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Same,  adults  and  young  on  pear,  July  t6,  Alex- 
ander Sitcer,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Same,  adults  and  young  on  plum,  July  25, 
Samuel  T.  Maynard,  Northboro,  Mass.  Same,  young  and  adults  on  apple, 
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July  3T,  Henry  Gorman,  Huntington,  N.  Y.  Same,  young  and  adults 
on  currant,  Aug.  2,  Mrs  H.  A.  Sterling,  Scotia,  N.  Y.  Same,  adults  and 
young  on  pear,  Aug.  4,  A.  V.  Boak,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Same,  on  cur- 
rant, Aug.  13,  M.  S.  Wheeler,  Berlin,  Mass.  Same,  young  and  adults 
on  crab  .apple,  Oct.  3,  I.  Osgood  Carleton,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

A . h e d e r a e Vallot,  white  ivy  scale,  adults  and  young  on  ivy,  Oct.  5, 
Henry  G.  Dorr,  Boston,  Mass.  Same,  Apr:  21,  B.  D.  Van  Buren,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

A . a n c y 1 u s Putn.,  adult  on  apple,  Jan.  15,  Reuben  Moore,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

H e m i c h i o n a s p i s minor?  Mask.,  on  orange  from  Japan,  Dec. 
18,  J.  R.  Anderson,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Aulacaspis  rosae  Bouche,  rose  scale  on  rose,  Apr.  3,  Fred 
Bostwick,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Same,  on  blackberry,  Aug.  13,  M.  S. 
Wheeler,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Diaspis  carueli  Targ.,  juniper  scale,  adult  on  Pinus  aris- 
ta t a and  J u n i p e r i n u s v i r g i n i a n a , Apr.  16,  John  Dunbar, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chionaspis  pinifoliae  Fitch,  scurfy  pine  scale  on  Scotch  pine 
needles,  Jan.  10,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

E u 1 e c a n i u m t u 1 i p i f e r a e Cook,  tulip  tree  scale,  adult  on 
tulip,  July  27,  Herbert  Mead,  Lake  Waccabuc,  N.  Y.  Same',  young  and 
adults  on  tulip.  Sept.  17,  Miss  F.  E.  Fellows,  Norwich,  Ct. 

E.  nigrofasciatum  Perg.,  black-banded  scale  on  maple.  Sept.  13, 
T.  F.  Niles,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Coccus  diversipes  Ckll.,  on  fern.  Sept.  27,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell, 
Lucena,  P.  I. 

P s e u d o p h i 1 i p p i a q u a i n t a n c i i Ckll.,  woolly  pine  scale, 
adults  on  pitch  pine,  Nov.  20,  H.  A.  Van  Fredenberg,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  Rathv.,  cottony  maple  scale, 
adults  and  young  on  Virginia  creeper,  July  3,  Charles  M.  Pierce,  Adams, 
N.  Y. 

Phenacoccus  acericola  King,  false  maple  scale,  adults  and 
young  on  maple,  July  24,  New  York  Farmer  (H.  A.  Van  Fredenberg) 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Same,  larvae  on  maple.  Sept.  18,  Edward  F.  Stud- 
well,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Orthoptera 

O e c a n t h u s n i v e u s DeG.,  white  flower  cricket,  eggs  on  grape, 
Apr.  30,  F.  A.  Morehouse,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 

Gryllotalpa  borealis  Burm.,  mole  cricket,  adult,  Oct.  8, 
William  Williams,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

Diapheromera  femorata  Say,  walking  stick,  adult,  Oct.  12, 
George  L.  Richards,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Periplaneta  australasiae  Fabr.,  Australian  cockroach, 
nymph,  June  7,  Tilden  Palmatier,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

Thysanura 

Thermobia  furnorum  Prov.,  fish  moth,  adult  in  woolen  cloth, 
July  II,  C.  E.  Eldredge,  Leon,  N.  Y. 
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Miscellaneous 

A considerable  luiinber  of  insects  of  different  orders  were  deter- 
mined for  Mr  Charles  Alexander  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  and  some 
of  the  more  desirable  ones  retained  for  the  State  collection.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Carahiis  scrratiis  Say 
Hcml)idiuni  iistiilatiim  Linn. 

Agabiis  seriatiis  Say 
Necrophorus  americanus  Oliv. 

Choleva  terminans  Lee. 

Philonthiis  tmibrinus  Grav. 

Lathrobimn  piinctiilatum  Lee. 

Tachiniis  memnonius  Grav. 

Tachintis  liiridus  Er. 

EXCHANGE 

From  E.  S.  Tucker,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  in  exchange  for  pub- 
lications : 

Ophion  idoneum  Vier.,  Bracon  xanthostigma 
Cr.,  Melanobracon  ulmicola  Vier.,  Agathis  vul- 
garis Cr.,  Calyptus  rotundiceps  Cr.,  Aphaereta 
d o 1 o s a Vier.,  N e m i g o n i a 1 i ni  o s a Wheel.,  Lasius  niger 
Linn.,  var.  americanus  Emery,  Pelecinus  polyturator 
Dru.,  Pompilus  relatinus  Fox,  Isodontia  azteca 
Sauss.,  Tachytes  spatulatus  Fox,  T.  obscurus  Cr., 
Sphecius  speciosus  Dru.,  E u s p o n g u s b i p u n c t a t u s 
Say , M e 1 1 i n u s r u f i n o d u s Cr.,  VI  i m e s a punctata  Eox, 
Stigmus  inordinatus  Fox,  Epeolus  occidentalis 
Cr.,  C 1 i s o d o n t e r m i n a 1 i s Cr. 

Staphylinus  maculosus  Crav.,  R o m a 1 e u m a t o - 
marium  Dru.,  Myochrous  deiiticollis  Say,  Tomi- 
cus  grandicollis  Eich. 

Catocala  junetina  Walk.,  var.-  a s p a s i a Strk. 

Ceratopogon  squamipes  Coq.,  Scatopse  notata 
Loew.,  Allognosta  fuscitarsis  Say,  Tabanus  sul- 
ci f r o n s Macq.,  X y 1 o m y i a p a 1 1 i ])  e s Loew.,  D e r o m y i a 
t e r n a t a Loew.,  E r a x s t a m i n e u s Will.,  P s i 1 o p o d i n u s 
s i p h o Say,  D o 1 i c h o p u s b i f r a c t u s Loew.,  D . cu- 
p r i n u s Wied.,  D . 1 o n g i p e n n i s Loew.,  E m p i s clausa 
Coq.,  Rhamphomyia  nasoni  Coq.,  Eup  codes  volu- 
cris  O.  S.,  Allograpta  obliqua  Say,  Oncomyia 
1 o r a r i a Loew.,  Myiophasia  aenea  Wied.,  S i p h o p 1 a - 


Dermestes  frisebii 
Alans  myops  Fab. 

Anthaxia  aeneogaster  Lap. 
Calloidcs  nobilis  Say 
Tylonotus  bimaciilatus  Llald. 
Stephanocleoniis  pliimbeiis  Lee. 
Atymna  castanea  Piteh 
Neiironia  pardalis  Walk. 
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gia  a noma  la  Town.,  Blepharipeza  leiicophrys 
Wied.,  P a r a d i d y m a s i n g u 1 a r i s Town.,  M y i o c e r a 
c r e m i d e s Wlk.,  S a r c o p h a g a h e 1 i c i s Town.,  M o r e 1 1 i a 
in  leans  ]\Iacq.,  Limnophora  narona  Walk.,  Phorbia 
cinerella  Fall.,  C o e*n  o s i a lata  Walk.,  Schoenomyza 
dorsalis  Loew.,  Scatophaga  furcata  Say,  Borborus 
e q n i n u s Fall.,  Lonchaea  polita  Say,  Pachycerina 
dolorosa  Will.,  Pseudotephritis  cribrum  Loew., 
S t r a 11  s s i a 1 o n g i p e n n i s Wied.,  LTrellia  actinobola 
Loew.,  Calobata  antennipes  Say,  Nemopoda  mi- 
11 11 1 a Wied.,  Elachiptera  costata  Loew.,  Oscinis  cox- 
end  ix  Fitch,  Drosophila  g r a ni  i n u m Fall.,  P h o r m i a 
r e g i n a Meig. 

C o r i m e 1 a e n a n i t i d u 1 o i d e s Wolff.,  ]\I  e 1 a n a e t h ii  s 
11  h 1 e r i Sign.,  Oebalus  piignax  Fabr.,  Menecles  in- 
sert ii  s Say,  C a t o r h i n t h a m e n d i c a Stab,  Anasa  ar- 
m i g e r a Say,  PI  a d rode  m a pulveriilenta  Uhl.,  T y g ii  s 
d i s t a n t i i St  F.,  N a b i s ' r u f u s c u 1 n s Rent.,  S i n e a r a p - 
toria  Stab,  Agallia  q-piinctata  Prov.,  Deltocepha- 
1 u s m e 1 s h e i m e r i Fabr.,  D i c r a n e ii  r a a b n o r m i s 
Walsh.,  Oncometopia  costalis  Fabr.,  Orthotyliis 
flavosparsiis  Dhlb. 

H e m e r o b i n s s t i g m a t e r u s Fitch,  Chrysopa  nig- 
r i c o r n i s Bunn.,  C . f 1 o r a b u n d a Fitch,  IP  y d r o p s y c h e 
kansensis  Bks.,  H.  phalerata  Plag.,  PI.  scalar  is  Hag. 

Stylopyga  orientalis  Linn. 

Sympetrum  corrupt  urn  Hag. 

Chrysididae  from  A.  Moesary,  Budapest,  Hungary : 

Cleptes  pallipes  Lep.,  Notozus  panzeri  Fabr., 
E 1 a m p u s a u r a t u s Linn.,  E . a u r a t u s var.  v i r e s c e n s 
Mocs.,  E.  bogdanovii  Rad.,  E . a e n e u s Fabr.,  H o 1 o p y g a 
a m o e n u 1 a Dhlb.,  H . a m o e n u 1 a var.  p u n c t a t i s s i m a 
Dhlb.,  H.  ahenea  Dhlb.,  H.  curvata  Forst.,  H.  gloriosa 
Fabr.,  H.  chrysonota  Forst.,  H . rosea  Rossi,  Hedy- 
c h r u m g e r s t a e c k e r i Cheve.,  PI . n o b i 1 e Scop.,  II . r u t i - 
Ians  Dhlb.,  S t i 1 b u m c y a n u r u m Forst.  var.  a m e t h y s ti- 
ll u m F.,  C h r y s o g o n a p u m i 1 a Rb,  S p i n t h a r i s v a g a n s 
Rad.,  Chrysis  austriaca  Fabr.,  C . c u p r e a Rossi,  C . 
dichroa  Dhlb.,  C.  elegans  Lep.,  C.  versicolor  Spin., 
C.  saussurei  Cheve.,  C.  succincta  Linn.,  C . 1 e a c h i i 
.Shuck.,  C.  cyanea  Linn.,  C,  nitidula  Fabr.,  C.  viridula 
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Linn.,  C.  i g n i t a Linn.,  C.  s p 1 e n d i d ii  1 a Rossi,  C. 
rutilans  Oliv.,  C.  scntcllaris  F.,  C.  s c ii  t e 1 1 a r i s 
var.  ariadne  Mocs.,  C.  i n e q u a 1 i s Dhlb.,  C.  com- 
p a r a t a Lep.,  C.  c h 1 o r i s Mocs.,  C.  1 y n c e a F.  var.  p a p ii  - 
ana  Mocs.,  C.  sex  den  tat  a Christ.,  C.  (Euchroeus) 
purpiiratus  F.,  Tarn  opes  grandior  Tall,  (carnea 
Rossi) . 

Culicidae  received  in  exchange  for  publications  Jan.  30,  1906, 
from  Ebb.  Crum,  Lawrence,  Kan. : 

Anopheles  m a c u 1 i p e n n i s Meig.,  Psorophora 
c i 1 i a t a ? Abr.  young  larva,  Ecculex  sylvestris  Theo., 
Culex  restuans  Theo.,  C.  territans  Walk.,  C.  ?tarsa- 
lis  Coq.,  C.  salinarius?  Coq.,  Grabhamia  discolor 
Coq.,  G . j a m a i c e n s i s Theo.,  Culicada  canadensis 
Theo. 

Diptera  from  Dr  C.  Kertesz,  Hungary,  Jan.  ii,  1906: 

Tabanus  tergestinus  Egg.,  T.  sudeticus  Zell.,  T . 
spodopterus  Meig.,  T.  rusticus  Fabr.,  T.  quattuor- 
notatus  Meig.,  T.  graecus  F. ?,  T.  fulvus  Meig.,  T. 
tropicus  Linn.,  T . b r o m i u s Linn.,  T . b o v i n u s Linn.,  T . 
autumnalis  Linn.,  T . a u r i p i 1 u s Meig.,  var.  aterrimus, 
T.  africus  Meig.,  Culex  dorsalis  Meig.,  C.  vexans 
Meig.,  C.  cantans  Meig.,  C.  ornatus  Meig.,  C.  pulcri- 
t a r s i s Rond.,  C.  m o d e s t u s Fid.,  C.  pipiensL.,  C.  an- 
nul i p e s . Meig.,  Aedes  cinereus  Meig.,  Anopheles 
m.aculipennis  Meig. 

Tachinidae  from  Mario  Bezzi,  Italy,  Nov.  27,  1905 : 

Meigenia  bisign ata  Meig.,  Dexodes  machaerop- 
s i s R.  D.,  H e m i m a s i c e r a f e r r u g i n e a Meig.,  P a r e x o - 
rista  polychaeta,  Blepharida  vulgari  Fall.  var. 
stride  ns  Bel,  Perichaeta  unicolor  Fall.,  Mintho 
praeceps  Scop.,  Melanota  volvulus  Fabr.,  A n t h r a - 
comyia  melanoptera  Fall.,  Macquartia  chalco- 
n o t a Meig.,  M . d i s p a r Fall.,  Thelaira  leucozona  Panz., 
Z o p h o m y i a t e m u 1 a Scop.,  Myobia  inanis  Fall., 
Ocyptera  bicolor  Oliv.,  O.  brassicaria  Fabr.,  Bo- 
ne Ilia  picta  Meig.,  Ernestia  consobrina  Meig., 
Echinomyia  grossa  Linn.,  Eudoromyia  magni- 
cornis  Zett.,  Plagia  ruralis  Fall.,  Phasia  crassi- 
p e n n i s Fabr.,  Brachycoma  devia  Fall.,  Rhinophora 
atramentaria  Meig.,  Metopia  leucocephala  Ross., 
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M il  t o g r a m m a oestracea  Fall.,  Dexiosoma  cani- 
n 11  m Fabr. 

Insects  purchased  from  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  Lawrence,  Kan. ; 

Psycho  cl  a alter  nata  Say,  Ceratopogon  argen- 
t a t u s Lw.,  C.  pergandei  Coq.,  C.  spec  u laris  Coq., 
Anopheles  pseudopunctipennis  Theo.,  Ne^ogla- 
phyroptcra  bivittata  Say,  Cecidomyia  radiatae 
Snow,  Chrysops  aestuans  V.  d.  W.,  C.  celerO.  S.,  C. 
f 1 a V i d u s Wied.,  C.  f u g a x O.  S.,  C.  i n d u s O.  S.,  C.  stri- 
atusO.  S.,  C.  uni  vittatu  s Macq.,  Tabanu  s costal  is 
Wied.,  T.  lasiophthalmus  Macq.,  T.  melanocerus 
Wied.,  T.  molestus  Say,  T.  nivosusO.  S.,  T.  pumilus 
Macq.,  T.  sty  gins  Say,  T.  trimaculatus  P.  B.,  T.  ve- 
n u s t u s O.  S.,  E u m e t o p i a r u f i p e s Macq.,  S t e n o p a 
V u 1 n e r a t a Lw.,  Plagiotoma  obliqua  Say,  Carpho- 
t r i c h a c u 1 1 a Wied.,  N e a s p i 1 o t a alba  Lw.,  T e p h r i t i s 
c 1 a t h r a t a Lw.,  Urellia  Solaris  Lw. 

Anelastes  drurii  Kir.,  Ischiodontus  soleafus 
Say,  Glyph  onyx  recticollis  Say,  Cory  m bites  hie- 
roglyphicus  Say,  P y r o p h o r u s p h y s o d e r u s Germ., 
E u t h y s a n i u s 1 a u t u s Lee.,  P 1 a s t o c e r u s s c h a u m i i 
Lee.,  H y 1 o t r u p e s b a j u 1 u s Linn.,  S p h a e n o t h e c u s 
s u t Li  r a 1 i s Lee.,  C o e n o p o e c u s p a 1 m e r i Lee.,  L e p t o - 
stylus  acu  lifer  us  Say,  Mecas  inornata  Say,  M a - 
c r o r h o p t u s s t r i a t u s Lee.,  C o n o t r a c h e 1 u s s i m i 1 i s 
Boh.,  C.  leucophaeatus  Fall.,  P i t y o p h t h o r u s n i t i d u - 
1 u s Mann.,  D e n d r o c t o n u s s i m i 1 i s Lee.,  Hylastes.nig- 
r i 11  u s Mann.,  L a s i o d e r ni  a t e s t a c e u m Duft.,  FI  e ni  i p t y * 
c h u s g,r  a V i s Lee.,  S i n o x y 1 o n simplex  Horn.,  S . s e r i - 
cans  Lee.,  S.  sextu  here  u latum  Lee.,  A ni  p h i c e r u s 
f o r t i s Lee.,  A . p u n c t i p e n n i s Lee.,  Polycaon  obli- 
q u u s Lee.,  L y c t u s c a 1 i f o r n i c u s Cr. 

EXCHANGE  LIST 

A number  of  desirable  forms  have  been  added  to  the  State  col- 
lection by  exchange  with  others  interested  in  this  branch  of  science. 
A preliminary  exchange  list  was  published  in  the  report  of  this  office 
for  1903.  There  have  been  extensive  additions  to  our  collection 
since  then,  particularly  in  some  groups,  and  it  is  therefore  deemed 
desirable  to  prepare  a revised  list,  which  follows : 
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Hymenoptera 


l)ombus  fcrvidus  Fahr. 

H.  ternarius  Say 
K.  Icrricola  Kir. 

R.  vagans  Sm. 

Xylocopa  virginica  Dru. 

Ceratina  dupla  Say 
Megachilc  latimanus  Say 
Nomada  macidata  Cress. 

Andrena  vicina  Sm. 

A.  sayi  Roh. 

A.  flavocylpeata  Sm. 

Agapostcmon  nigricornis  Fahr. 
llalictiis  paralleliis  Say 
IT.  pilosiis  Sm. 

Colletes  ineqiialis  Say 
Vespa  arenaria  Fahr. 

V.  diabolica  Sauss. 

V.  maculata  Linn. 

Polistes  pallipes  St  Farg. 
Odyneriis  capra  Sauss. 

Eiimenes  fraterniis  Say 
Anacrabro  ocellatiis  Pack. 

Crabro  singularis  Sm. 

C.  trifasciatiis  Say 
Pemphredon  concolor  Say 
Philanthus  solivagus  Say 
Hoplisus  phaleratus  Say 
Monedula  ventralis  Say 
Bembex  fasciata  Fahr. 

Chalybion  caeruleum  Lmn. 
Pelopoeiis  cementariiis  Dru. 
Ammophila  communis  Cress. 
?Aporus  biguttatus  Fahr. 

A.  marginatus  Say 
Camponotus  pennsylvanicus  Cress. 
Pelecinus  polyturator  Dru. 
Calyptus  crassigaster  Prov. 


Calyptiis  magdali  Cress. 
Macrocentrus  solidaginis  Cress. 
Apanteles  congregatus  Say 
Lampronota  americana  Cress. 
Pimpla  conc|uisitor  Say  / 

P.  pcdalis  Cress. 

P.  inquisitor  Say 
riicronia  fulvescens  Cress. 
Ephialtes  irritator  Fahr. 

Thalessa  lunator  Fahr. 

T.  atrata  Fahr. 

A rotes  decorus  Say 
Paniscus  geminatus  Say 
Heteropelma  flavicornis  Brulle 
Anomalon  exile  Prov. 

Ichneumon  centrator  Say 
I.  duplicatus  Say 
I.  laetus  Brulle 
I.  scelestus  Cress. 

I.  unifasciatorius  Say 
Eoenus  incertus  Cress. 

Andricus  punctatus  Bass. 

T remex  columba  Linn. 
Strongylogaster  rufocinctus  Nort. 
Macrophya  flavicoxae  Nort. 
Allantus  basilaris  Say 
Dolerus  albifrons  Nort. 

D.  apricus  Nort. 

D,  aprilis  Nort. 

D.  arvensis  Nort. 

D.  similis  Nort. 

Harpiphorus  varianus  Nort. 
Lygaeonematus  erichsonii  Hartig. 
Hylotoma  mcleayi  Leach 
Trichiocampus  viminalis  Fall. 
Cimbex  americana  Leach 


Coleoptera 


Cratoparis  lunatus  Fahr. 
Hylesinus  aculeatus  Say 
H.  opaculus  Lee. 
Polygraphus  rufipennis  Kir. 
Chramesus  hicoriae  Lee. 
Scolytus  rugulosus  Ratz. 
Tomicus  calligraphus  Germ, 
T.  grandicollis  Ekh, 


Tomicus  pini  Say 
T.  lialsameus  Lee. 

T.  integer  Rich. 

Dryocoetes  eichhoffei  Hopk. 
Xyleborus  celsus  Rich. 

X.  dispar  Fahr. 

Pityophthorus  minutissimus  Zimm, 
Stcnocelis  brevis  Boh, 
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Cossonus  platalea  Say 
Calandra  granaria  Linn. 

C.  oryzac  Linn. 

SphcMioplionis  scnlptilis  Uhlcr. 
Halaniims  iiniformis  J.cc. 

B.  nasicus  Say 

Centriniis  sciitelliim-album  Say 
Madarellns  undulatus  Say 
Pseiulobaris  nigrina  Say 
Rbinoncus  pyrrhopits  Lee. 
Coeliodes  aspicalis  Dietz 
Mononychiis  vulpeculus  Fahr. 
Cryptorhynebus  lapathi  Linn. 
Tyloderma  foveolatiim  Say 
Conotracheliis  nenuphar  Hbst. 
Gymnetron  teter  Fab. 

Elleschus  ephippiatus  Say 
Anthonomns  signatus  Say 
Tachypterns  quadrigibbus  Say 
Magdalis  perforata  Horn 
M.  barbita  Say 
M.  armicollis  .S'dy 

M.  alutacea.  Lee. 

Tanysphyrus  lemnae  Fabr. 
Dorytomus  parvicollis  Casey 
Lixns  concavus  Say 
Hylobius  pales  Hbst. 

Pissodes  strobi  Peck 
Phytonomiis  punctatus  Fabr. 

P.  nigrirostris  Fabr. 

Apion  nigrum  Hbst. 

Sitones  hispidulus  Germ. 
Cyphomimiis  dorsalis  Horn 
Aphrastns  taeniatus  Gyll. 
Pandeletejns  hilaris  Hbst. 
Otiorhynchus  ovatus  Linn. 
Rhynchites  bicolor  Fab. 
Pomphopoea  sayi  Lee. 

Epicanta  pimcticollis  Mann. 

E.  vittata  Fabr. 

E.  cinerea  Forst. 

E.  pennsylvanica  DeG. 
Macrobasis  unicolor  Kir. 
Henous  confertus  Say 
Meloe  angusticollis  Say 
Dendroides  canadensis  Lat. 
Notoxus  bifasciatus  Lee. 

N.  anchora  Hentz. 

Corphyra  lugtibris  Say 
Mordellistena  comata  Lee. 


Mordellistena  aspersa  Melsh. 

M.  convicta  Lee. 

Mordclla  inclacna  Germ. 

M.  scutcllaris  Fabr. 

M.  octopunctata  Fabr. 

M.  marginata  Melsh. 

Toinoxia  lineella  Lee. 

Anaspis  flavipennis  Llald. 

A.  rufa  Say 

Nacerdes  melanura  Linn. 

Pytho  americaniis  Kir. 
Phloeotrya  simulator  Nezvni. 
Melandrya  striata  Say 
Penthe  obliquata  Fabr. 
Arthromacra  aenea  Say 
Cistela  sericea  Say 
Boletotherus  bifurcus  Fabr. 
Platydema  ruficorne  Sturm. 

P.  subcostatum  Lap. 
Hoplocephala  bicornis  Oliv. 
Diaperis  hydni  Fabr. 
Paratenetus  punctatus  Sol. 
Dioedus  punctatus  Lee. 
Tribolium  ferrugineum  Fabr.- 
Tenebrio  obscurus  Fabr. 

T.  molitor  Linn. 

T.  castaneus  Knock. 

T.  tenebrioides  Beauv. 
Xylopinus  saperdioides  Oliv. 
Scotobates  calcaratus  Fabr. 
Upis  ceramboides  Linn. 
Merinus  laevis  Oliv. 

Tphthimus  opacus  Lee. 
Nyctobates  pennsylvanica  DeG. 
Eleodes  tricostata  Say 
Bruchus  pisi  Linn. 

B.  obsoletus  Say 
Chelymorpba  argus  Licht. 
Coptocycla  aurichalcea  Fabr. 
Odontota  quadrata  Fabr. 
Microrhopala  vittata  Fabr. 
Dibolia  borealis  Chev. 
Phyllotreta  sinuata  Steph. 
Systena  hudsonias  Forst. 

S.  frontalis  Fabr. 

S.  taeniata  Say 
Crepidodera  rtifipes  Linn. 

C.  helxines  Linn. 

Epitrix  cucumeris  Llarr. 
Haltica  bimarginata  Say 
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Disonycha  pcnnsylvanica  III. 

1 ).  collaris  Fahr. 

]).  allcrnata  III. 

Galcnicclla  cavicollis  Lee. 

Ci.  decora  Say 
G.  liitcola  Muls. 

Trirhalxla  canadensis  Kir. 

Diabrotica  diiodecim-piinctata  Oliv. 
]).  vittata  Fahr. 

Cerotoma  caininca  Fahr. 

Phyllodecta  vulgatissiina  Linn. 
Melasoma  treniulae  Fahr. 

M.  scripta  Fahr. 

Chrysomcla  similis  Rog. 

C.  elegans  Oliv. 

C.  bigsbyana  Kir. 

C.  spiraeae  Say 
Doryphora  clivicollis  Kir. 

D.  decim-lineata  Say 
Prasociiris  vittata  Oliv. 

Nodonota  tristis  Oliv. 

Colaspis  brunnea  Fahr. 

Graphops  pitbescens  Melsh. 
Metachroma  marginalis  Cress. 
Typophorns  canellus  Fahr. 
Chrysochiis  auratus  Fahr. 
Glyptoscelis  hirtus  Oliv. 

G.  pubescens  Melsh. 

Fidia  viticida  Walsh 
Xanthonia  decim-notata  Say 
Monachus  saponatus  Fahr. 
Cryptocephalus  quadri-maculatus  Say 
Chlamys  plicata  Fahr. 

Crioceris  asparagi  Linn. 

C.  duodecim-punctata  Linn. 

Lema  trilineata  Oliv. 

Syneta  ferruginea  Germ. 

Orsodachna  atra  Ahr. 

Donacia  cincticornis  Newm. 

D.  piscatrix  Lae. 

D.  rufa  Say 

Tetraopes  tetraophthalmus  Forst. 
Saperda  tridentata  Oliv. 

S.  piincticollis  Say 
Hyperplatys  macnlatiis  Hald. 

Liopiis  alpha  Say 
Monohammus  maculosus  Hald. 

M.  scutellatiis  Say 
M.  confiisor  Kir. 


Leptiira  haematites  Newm. 

L.  lineola  .Say 

L.  exigua  Ne^vin.  * 

L.  cord  if  era  Oliv. 

L.  canadensis  Oliv. 

L.  vagans  Oliv. 

L.  proxima  Say 
L.  vittata  Germ. 

L.  piibera  Say 
Strangalia  acuminata  Oliv. 
d'ypoccriis  velutimis  Oliv. 
Rliagiiim  lincatum  Oliv. 
Desmocerns  palliatiis  Forst. 
Eiidcrces  picipes  Fahr. 

Clytanthus  ruricola  Oliv. 
Neoclytiis  crytlirocephalus  Fahr. 
Xylotrechus  colonus  Fahr. 
Plagionotiis  speciosus  Say. 
Cyllene  robiniae  Forst. 

Molorchns  bimaculatiis  Say 
Elaphidion  villosum  Fahr. 
Callidium  antennatiim  Newm. 
Prionus  laticollis  Dru. 

Orthosoma  brimneum  Forst. 
Parandra  brunnea  Fahr. 

Trichius  affinis  Gory 
Osmoderma  scabra  Beaiiv. 

O.  eremicola  KnocJi. 

Euphoria  inda  Linn. 

Allorhina  nitida  Lmn. 

Chalepus  trachypygus  Bunn. 
Pelidnota  punctata  Linn. 
Strigoderma  arboricola  Fahr. 
Anomala  lucicola  Fahr. 
Lachnosterna  fusca  Froh. 

L.  tristis  Fahr. 

Macrodactylus  subspinosus  Fahr. 
Serica  trociformis  Burm. 
Dichelonycha  elongata  Fahr. 

D.  albicollis  Bunn. 

Hoplia  trifasciata  Say 
H.  modesta  Hald. 

Geotrupes  semiopacus  Jek. 

G.  egeriei  Germ. 

Bolboceras  farctus  Fahr. 
Aphodius  fossor  Linn. 

A.  fimetarius  Linn. 

A.  granarius  Linn. 

A,  inquinatus  Hhst. 
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Onthophagus  pcnnsylvaiiicus  Ilald. 
O.  hecate  Pans. 

Phanaeus  carnifex  Linn. 

Copris  anaglypticiis  Say 
Canthon  laevis  Dru. 

Passalus  cornutus  Fahr. 

Ceruchus  piceus  Web. 

Dorciis  parallelus  Say 
Ennearthron  thoracicornis  Zicgl. 

Cis  horridula  Casey 
Dorcatoma  setulosum  Lee. 

Sitodrepa  panicea  Linn. 

Ernobius  mollis  Linn. 

Ptiniis  quadrimaculatus  Melsh. 
Necrobia  violaceus  Linn. 

Clerus  analis  Lee. 

C.  quadriguttatus  Oliv. 

C.  nigriventris  Lee. 

Trichodes  nuttalli  Kir. 

Telephorus  carolinus  Fabr. 

T.  scitulus  Say 
T.  rotundicollis  Say 
T.  bilineatus  Say 
Podabrus  rugulosus  Lee. 
Chauliognathus  pennsylvanicus  DeG. 
C.  marginatus  Fabr. 

Photuris  pennsylvanicus  DeG. 
Photinus  scintillans  Say 
Pyropyga  nigricans  Say 
Ellychnia  corrusca  Linn. 

Lucidota  atra  Fabr. 

Plateros  sollicitus  Lee. 

Calopteron  reticulatum  Fabr. 
Brachys  ovata  Web. 

B.  aerosa  Melsh. 

Agrilus  ruficollis  Fabr. 

A.  otiosus  Say 

A.  anxiiis  Gory 
Acmaeodera  pulchella  Hbst. 
Buprestis  maculiventris  Say 
Chrysobothris  femorata  Fabr. 

C,  dentipes  Germ. 

C.  floricola  Gory 

C.  scabripennis  Lap.  & Gory 

C.  pusilla  Lap.  & Gory 
Melanophila  fulvoguttata  Harr. 
Dicerca  divaricata  Say 

D.  lurida  Fabr. 

Chalcophora  virginiensis  Dru. 


Asaphes  dccoloratus  Say 
Oxygoniis  obesus  Say 
Corymbites  cylindriforinis  Hbst. 
C.  inflatus  Say 
Limonius  confusus  Lee. 
Melanotus  communis  Gyll. 
Dolopius  lateralis  Esch. 

Elater  nigricollis  Hbst. 

E.  obliquus  Say 
Cryptohypnus  planatus  Lee. 
Cardiophorus  convexus  Say 
Alans  oculatus  Linn. 

Tharops  ruficornis  Say 
Cyphon  variabilis  Thunb. 

Scirtes  tibialis  Giier. 
Tenebrioides  mauritanica  Linn. 
T.  corticalis  Melsh. 

Ips  quadriguttatus  Fabr. 
Phenolia  grossa  Fabr. 

Nitidula  bipustulata  Linn. 
Conotelus  obscurus  Er. 

Colastus  truncatus  Rand. 
Carpophilus  dimidiatus  Fabr. 

C.  brachypterus  Say 
Saprinus  assimilis  Payk. 

Hister  abbreviatus  Fabr. 

H.  americanus  Payk. 

H.  lecontei  Mars. 

H.  parallelus  Say 
Anthrenus  scrophulariae  Linn. 
A.  verbasci  Linn. 

A.  castaneae  Melsh. 

Attagenus  piceus  Oliv. 

Dermestes  lardarius  Linn. 
Byturus  unicolor'Aay 
Triphyllus  humeralis  Kir. 
Mycetophagus  punctatus  Say 
M.  flexuosus  Say 
Lyctus  unipunctatus  Hbst. 

L.  parallelopipedus  Melsh. 

L.  opaculus  Lee. 

Uliota  dubius  Fabr. 
Laemophloeus  testaceus  Fabr. 
CucLijus  clavipes  Fabr. 
Catogenus  rufus  Fabr. 

Silvanus  surinamensis  Linn. 
Tritoma  humeralis  Fabr. 

T.  thoracica  Say 
Megalodacne  heros  Say 
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Languria  mozardi  Lat. 
iMuloniychus  bigiittatus  Say 
Lycopcrdina  fcrniginca  Lee. 
l‘'|)ilachiia  l)oi»calis  Pabr. 

I lyperaspis  hiiiotata  Say 
Ib-acliyacantlia  iirsina  Pabr. 
Smilia  misclla  Lee. 

Cliilocoriis  bivulnerus  Muls. 
I’syllobora  viginti-niacnlata  Say 
Anatis  ocellata  Linn. 

Adalia  bipiinctata  Linn. 

Coccinclla  trifasciata  Linn. 

C.  novem-notata  Hbst, 

C.  transvcrsalis  Mills. 

C.  sangiiinea  Linn. 

Ilippodamia  glacialis  Pabr. 

1 f.  convergens  Guer. 

H.  tredecim-punctata  Linn. 

H.  parenthesis  Say 
Megilla  maculata  DeG. 

Oxytelus  riigosus  Grav. 
Oxyporus  femoralis  Grav. 

O.  lateralis  Grav. 

Erchomus  ventriculus  Say 
Tachiniis  fimbriatus  Grav. 
Paederus  littorarius  Grav. 

Stenus  flavicornis  Er. 

Philonthus  aeneus  Rossi 
Staphylinus  maculosus  Grav. 

S.  cinnamopterus  Grav. 
Creophilus  villosus  Grav. 
Listotrophus  cingulatus  Grav. 
Silpha  siirinamensis  Pabr. 

S.  lapponica  Llbst. 

S.  inaequalis  Pabr. 

S.  noveboracensis  Porst. 

S.  americana  Linn. 

Necrophoriis  marginatiis  Pabr. 

N.  piistnlatus  Herseh. 

N.  tomentosus  JVeb. 

Sphaeridiiim  scarabaeoides  Linn. 
Cercyon  praetextatum  Say 
Hyd  robins  fiiscipes  Linn. 
Hydrocharis  obtusatus  Say 
Hydrophiliis  triangularis  Say 
H.  mixtus  Lee. 

H.  glaber  Hbst. 

Dineutes  discolor  Aube 

D.  assiinilis  Aube 


Gyrinus  ventralis  Kirby 

G.  picipes  Aube 

Acilius  seinisulcatus  Aube 
Dylisciis  fasciventris  Say 
I),  barrisii  Kirby 
Colyinbetes  sciilptilis  Harr. 

Agal)us  gagates  Aube 
A.  punctulatiis  Aube 
llyl)ius  biggiittaliis  Germ. 

Hydroporus  tristis  Payk. 

Deronectes  griseostriatus  DeG. 
Laccophilus  maculosus  Germ. 
Cneinidotus  duodccim-punctatus  Say 
Haliplus  ruficollis  DeG. 
Anisodactylus  rusticus  Say 
A.  discoideus  Dej. 

A.  baltimorensis  5'ay 
Bradycellus  rupestris  Say 
Harpalus  erraticus  Say 

H.  viridiaeneus  Beauv. 

H.  caliginosus  Pabr. 

H pennsylvanicus  DeG. 

H.  fallax  Lee. 

H.  pleuriticus  Kirby 
H.  herbivagus  Say 
Agonoderus  pallipes  Pabr. 

Chlaenius  sericeus  Porst. 

C.  tricolor  Dej. 

C.  pennsylvanicus  Say 
C.  tomentosus  Say 
Metabletus  americanus  Dej. 

Apristus  cordicollis  Lee. 

Lebia  grandis  Hentz. 

L.  atriventris  Say 
L.  viridis  6'ay 
Galerita  janus  Pabr. 

Platynus  angustatus  Dej. 

P.  extensicollis  Say 
P.  melanarius  Dej. 

Calathus  gregarius  Say 
Dicaelus  elongatus  Bon. 

Amara  impuncticollis  Say 
Pterostichus  honestus  Say 
P.  stygicus  Say 
P.  lucublandus  Say 
P.  caudicalis  Say 
P.  luctuosus  Dej. 

P.  corvinus  Dej. 

P.  mutus  Say 
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Pterosticlnis  patruclis  Dej. 

P.  femoralis  Kirby 
Tachys  naiuis  Gyll. 

T.  flavicaiida  Say 
PcmbicHum  variegatnm  Say 
P.  quadri-maciilata  Linn. 

Scarites  subterraneiis  Fabr. 
Pasimacluis  elongatiis  Lee. 

Nebria  sablbergi  Fisch. 

Elaphriis  ruscarius  Say 
Calosoina  calidiim  Fabr. 

Drosophila  ampelopliila  Loew. 
Chlorops  prolifica  0.  S. 

Ephydra  atrovirens  Loew. 
Piophila  casei  Linn. 

Tephritis  platyptera  Loezv. 
Rhagoletis  cingulata  Loew. 
Seoptera  colon  Loew. 

Melierial  similis  Loezv. 

Lauxania  flaviceps  Loeiv. 
Straussia  longipennis  Wied. 
Sepedon  fuscipennis  Loezv. 
Tetanocera  plebeja  Loew. 

Phorbia  fusciceps  Zett. 

Pollenia  rudis  Fabr. 

Calliphora  erythrocephala  Meig. 
Sarcophaga  sarraceniae  Riley 
Echinomyia  algens  Wied. 
Archytas  analis  Fabr. 

Peleteria  tessellata  Fabr. 

Gonia  capitata  DeG. 

Tachina  mella  Walk. 

T.  robusta  Town. 

Ocyptera  carolinae  Desv. 

Belvosia  unifasciata  Desv. 
Physocepliala  furcillata  Will. 
Spilomyia  fusca  Loew. 

Xylota  ejuncida  Say 
Syrilta  pipiens  Linn. 

Mallota  posticata  Fabr. 

Helophilus  similis  Macq. 

Eristalis  dimidiatiis  Wied. 

E.  saxoriim  Wied. 

E.  tenax  Linn. 

E.  transversiis  Wied. 

Sericomyia  chrysotoxoides  Macq. 
Volucella  evecta  Walk. 

Rhingia  nasica  Say 


Carabiis  vinctiis  Web. 
Omophron  americaniim  Dej. 
Cicindela  lecontei  Hald. 

C.  sexguttata  Fabr. 

C.  generosa  Dej. 

C.  vulgaris  Say 
C.  repanda  Dej. 

C.  purpurea  Oliv. 

C.  duodecim-guttata  Dej. 

C.  punctulata  Fabr. 

Diptera 

Sphaerophoria  cylindrica  Say 
Mesogramma  marginata  Say 
Syrphus  americanus  Wied. 

S.  lesueurii  Macq. 

S.  ribesii  Linn. 

S.  torvus  O.  S. 

Platychirus  quadratus  Say 
Hydrophorus  pirata  Loew 
Liancalus  genualis  Loew 
Promachus  bastardii  Macq. 
Deromyia  umbrina  Loew 
Bombylius  major  Linn. 
Anthrax  sinuosa  Wied. 

A.  alternata  Say 
A.  concessor  Coq. 

A.  fuliginosa  Loezv. 

A.  nebulo  Coq. 

Chrysopila  thoracica  Fabr. 
Leptis  mystacca  Macq. 
Tabanus  coffeatus  Alacq. 

T.  lineola  Fabr. 

T.  microccphalus  O.  S. 

T.  rcinwardtii  Wied. 

Chrysops  excitans  Walk. 

C.  niger  Macq. 

C.  vittatus  Wied. 

Pangouia  tranquilla  O.  S." 
Stratiomyia  badia  Walk. 

S.  discalis  Loezv. 

Sargus  decorus  Say 
Bibio  albipennis  Say 
Rhabdophaga  salicis  Schrank. 
Dasyneura  pseudacaciae  Fitch 
Anopheles  punctipennis  Say 
A.  maculipennis  Meig. 
Psorophora  ciliata  Fabr. 
Culicelsa  aurifer  Coq. 
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Culicada  canadensis  Theo. 

C.  subcantans  Pelt 
C.  fitcliii  Pelt  & Young 
C.  al)fitchli  Pelt 
C.  cantator  Coq. 

C.  sollicitans  Walk. 

C.  impiger  Walk. 

C.  lazarensis  Pelt  & Young 
C.  cinereoborealis  Pelt  & Young 
C.  abserratiis  Pelt  & Young 
Ecculex  sylvestris  Theo. 


Cidicclla  dyari  Coq. 
Cnlex  pipiens  Linn. 

C.  rcstiians  Theo. 

C.  territans  Walk. 
Aedcs  fusciis  0.  S. 
Wycomyia  smithii  Coq. 
Corcthra  cinctipcs  Coq. 
C.  lintneri  Coq. 

C.  karnerensis  Pelt 
Tipula  abdominalis  Say 


Lepidoptera 


Papilio  turniis  Linn. 

Pontia  rapae  Linn. 

Eurymiis  philodice  Gdt. 

Argynnis  aphrodite  Edzv. 

A.  atlantis  Edzv. 

Brenthis  myrina  Cram. 

B,  bellona  Pabr. 

Phyciodes  tharos  Drury 
Polygonia  interrogationis  Pahr. 

P.  faiinus  Edzv. 

Eugonia  j-album  Bd.  Lee. 
Euvanessa  antiopa  Linn. 

Vanessa  atalanta  Linn. 

Basilarchia  arthemis  Drury 
B.  archippus  Cram. 

Anosia  plexippus  Linn. 

Feniseca  tarquinius  Pahr. 

Heodes  hypophleas  Boisd. 
Deilephila  lineata  Pabr. 

Sarnia  cecropia  Linn. 

Callosamia  promethea  Drury 
Ctenucha  virginica  Charp. 

Haploa  confusa  Lyman 
Estigmene  acraea  Drury 
Isia  isabella  Sm.  & Abb. 

Diacrisia  virginica  Pabr. 

Apantesis  virgo  Linn. 

A.  parthenice  Kirby 

Halisidota  tessellaris  Sm.  & Abb. 

H.  caryae  Plarr. 

Alypia  octomaculata  Pabr. 
Arsilonche  albovenosa  Goeze 
Hadena  passer  Guen. 

H.  dubitans  Walk. 

H.  devastatrix  Brace 
H.  arctica  Boisd. 


Hyppa  xylinoides  Guen. 
Pyrophila  pyramidoides  Guen. 
Adelphagrotis  prasina  Fab. 
Peridroma  margaritosa  Hazv. 
Noctua  smithii  Snellen 
N.  normaniana  Grote 
N.  bicarnea  Guen. 

N.  c-nigrum  Linn. 

N.  plecta  Linn. 

N.  clandestina  Harr. 

Feltia  snbgothica  Steph. 

F.  jacuHfera  Guen. 

Paragrotis  redimicula  Mon. 
Mamestra  purpurissata  Grote 
M.  meditata  Grote 
M.  picta  Harr. 

M.  renigera  Steph. 

M.  olivacea  Morr. 

Nephelodes  minians  Guen. 
Heliophila  unipunctata  Hazv. 
H.  liiteopallens  Sm. 

Tricholita  signata  Walk. 
Cncnllia  intermedia  Spey. 
Gortyna  nictitans  Bork. 
Orthosia  helva  Grote 
Trigonophora  periculosa  Guen. 
Heliothis  armiger  Hiibn. 
Enthisanotia  grata  Pabr. 

Plnsia  aerea  Hiibn. 

P.  aeriodes  Grote 
P.  ballnca  Geyer 
Antographa  bimaculata  Steph. 
A.  precationis  Guen. 

A.  brassicae  Riley 
A.  rectangiila  Kirby 
A.  u-aiiretim  Guen. 
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Antographa  falcigera  Kirby 
Drasteria  ercchtca  Cram. 
Eiistrotia  carneola  Guen. 
Catocala  imijiiga  Walk. 
Parallelia  bistriaris  Hilbn. 
Datana  integerrima  Gr.  & Rob. 
Notolopims  badia  Hy.  Edivards 
Malacosoma  americana  Fabr. 

M.  disstria  Hilbn. 

Eiidiile  mendica  Walk. 
Etichoeca  albovittata  Gncn. 
Eustroma  diversilineata  Hilbn. 
Orthofidonia  vestaliata  Guen. 
Cingilia  catenaria  Drury 


Xanthotypc  crocataria  Fabr. 
Sabulodcs  transvcrsata  Drury 
Scsia  tipiiliformis  Clerck 
Desmia  fiineralis  Hilbn. 
Evergestis  straminalis  Hilbn. 
Tholcria  reversalis  Guen. 
Hypsopygia  costalis  Fabr. 
Epagoge  sulfureana  Clem. 
Archips  rosaceana  Harr. 

A.  rosana  Linn. 

A.  parallela  Rob. 

A.  argyrospila  Walk. 

Adda  purpura  Walk. 
Acrobasis  rubrifasciella  Pack. 


Hemiptera 


Homaemus  aeneifrons  Say 
Eurygaster  alternatus  Say 
Canthophorus  cinctus  Beauv. 
Podisus  pladdus  Uhl. 

P.  maculiventris  Say 
Brochymena  quadripustulata  Fabr. 
Cosmopepla  carnifex  Fabr. 
Mormidea  lugens  Fabr. 

Euschistus  servus  Say 
E,  fissilis  Uhl. 

E.  tristigmus  Say 
E.  variolarius  Beauv. 

Coenus  delius  Say 
Pentatoma  juniperina  Linn. 
Murgantia  histrionica  Hahn. 
Nezara  hilaris  Say 
Anasa  tristis  DeG. 

Corizus  novaeboracensis  Sign. 
Alydus  eurinus  Say 
Leptocoris  trivittatus  Say 
Nysius  augustatus  Uhl. 
Ischnorhynchus  didymus  Zett. 
Cymus  augustatus  Stal. 

Blissus  leucopterus  Say 
Peliopelta  abbreviata  Uhl. 

Lygaeus  turcicus  Fabr. 

Ligyrocoris  sylvestris  Linn. 

L.  constrictus  Say 
Brachytropis  calcarata  Fall. 

Miris  affinis  Rent. 

Leptopterna  dolobrata  Linn. 
Lopidea  media  Say 


Lomatopleura  caesar  Rent. 
Calocoris  rapidus  Say 
Lygus  pabulinus  Linn. 

L.  pratensis  Linn. 

L.  monachus  Uhl. 

Poeciloscytus  basalis  Rent. 
Poecilocapsus  lineatus  Fabr. 

P.  goniphorus  Say 
Systratiotus  venaticus  Uhl. 
Capsus  ater  Linn. 

Pilophorus  crassipes  Uhl. 

P.  amoeuus  Uhl. 

Stiphrosoma  stygica  Say 
Plagiognathus  obscurus  Uhl. 

P.  fraternus  Uhl. 

Piesma  cinerea  Say 
Corythuca  arcuata  Say 
C.  ciliata  Say 
C.  juglandis  Fitch 
C.  marmorata  Uhl. 

Gargaphia  amorpbae  Walsh 
Bracbyrhynchus  moestus  Stal. 
Phymata  wolffii  Stal. 

Coriscus  subcoleoptratus  Kirby 
C.  inscriptus  Kirby 
Nabis  rufusculus  Rent. 

Acholla  multispinosa  DeG. 
Limnotrechus  marginatus  Say 
Belostoma  americanum  Leidy. 
Notonecta  undulata  Say 
Corixa  calva  Say 
C.  abdominalis  Say 
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I'ihiccn  soptcndccim  Linn. 
d'.  tibiccn  Linn. 
iMitylia  bactriana  Germ. 

Piil)ilia  concava  Say 
Ccrcsa  diceros  Say 

C.  biibalns  Fahr. 

C.  turbida  Godg. 

Stictoccphala  incrniis  Labr. 
Smilia  camcliis  Fabr. 

Tclamona  ampelopsidis  Harr. 
Enchenopa  binotata  Say 
Campylcnchia  curvata  Fabr. 
Scolops  sulcipes  Say 
Cixius  stigmatus  Say 
Stenocranus  dorsalis  Fitch 
Liburnia  lateralis  V.  D. 

L.  lutulenta  V.  D. 

Ormenis  pruinosa  Say 
Lepyronia  qiiadri-angiilaris  Say 
Aphrophora  saratogensis  Fitch 
Philaenus  lineatiis  Linn. 
Clastoptera  obtusa  Say 

C.  proteus  Fitch 
Tettigonia  gothica  Sign. 
Diedrocephala  coccinea  Forst. 
Draeculacephala  novaeboracensis 

Fitch 

D.  mollipes  Say 
Bythoscopus  pruni  Prov. 
Idiocerus  suturalis  Fitch 
I.  lachrymalis  Fitch 
Agallia  qiiadri-punctata  Prov. 

A.  sanguinolenta  Prov. 
Platymetopius  acutus  Say 


PIalymeto])ins  frontalis  V.  D. 
Deltocephalus  sayi  Fitch 
I).  inimiciis 
1).  niclshcimeri  Fitch 
Atbysaniis  cnrtisii  Fitch 
Idilcpsius  irroratiis  Say 
Scaphoidciis  inimixtus  Say 
d'lianinotettix  clitcllaria  Say 
Cblorotcttix  iinicolor  Fitch 
Cicadula  slossoni  V.  D. 

C.  sep-notata  Fallen. 

Gnathodiis  pimctatus  Thunb. 
Empoasca  rosae  Harr. 

E.  bifasciatus  G.  & D. 
Typhlocyba  comes  Harr. 

T.  rosae  Linn. 

Psylla  carpini  Fitch 
P.  pyricola  Forst. 

P.  rhois  Glov. 

P.  annulata  Fitch 
Trioza  tripiinctata  Fitch 
Lachnus  dentatus  L.  B. 
Lepidosaphes  iilmi  Lmn. 
Aspidiotus  perniciosiis  Comst. 
A.  ostreaeformis  Curt. 

A.  ancylus  Putn. 

Aulacaspis  rosae  Bouchc 
Diaspis  boisduvalii  Sign. 
Chionaspis  furfnra  Fitch 
C.  euonymi  Comst. 

C.  americana  Johns. 

Eulecaniiim  nigrofasciatnm  Per 
Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  Rathv 
I Gossyparia  spuria  Modeer. 


Leptocerus  resurgens  Walk. 
Hydropsyche  scalaris  Hag. 
Halesus  guttifer  Walk. 


Panorpa  rufescens  Rambus 
P.  maculosa  Hag. 


Polystoechotes  punctatus  Fabr. 
Corydalis  coriiuta  Linn. 


Trichoptera 

Goniotaulius  dispectus  Walk. 
Neuronia  postica  Walk. 

Mecoptera 

Panorpa  signifer  Banks. 
Bittacus  strigosus  Hag. 


Neuroptera 

Chrysopa  oculata  Say 
Sialis  infumata  Nezvm. 
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Melaiiopus  femnr-rubrmn  DcG. 
M.  fcmoratus  Scudd. 

M.  atlanis  Riley 
Phylloptera  oblongifolia  DcG. 
Diaphcromera  femorata  Say 
Camniila  pellucida  Scudd. 


Orthoptera 

Dissosteira  Carolina  Linn. 
Circotettix  vcrniciilatiis  Kirby 
Oecanthiis  pini  Bcut. 

O.  niveus  DcG. 

O.  nigricornis  Walk. 


Appendix 


• NEW  SPECIES  OF  CECIDOMYIIDAE 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  publish  the  following  pre- 
liminary descriptions  in  advance  of  an  extended  monograph  on 
this  group  now  in  preparation.  The  generic  references  are  strictly 
provisional  and  may  need  revision  after  further  study. 

Campylomyza  sylvestris  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  yellowish,  1 1 segments.  Mesonotum 
reddish  brown;  scutellum  lighter,  postscutellum  dark  brown. 
Abdomen  dull  yellowish  with  the  basal  segments  reddish,  the  distal 
ones  dark  brown.  Legs  fuscous  yellowish. 

Taken  at  Davidson’s  River,  N.C.  September  23,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai62o,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  ’ ' 

Campylomyza  brevicornis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  \ the  length  of  the  body» 
thickly  haired,  reddish  brown,  ii  segments.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  dark  reddish  brown;  abdomen 
reddish  brown;  membrane  and  pleurae  dark  salmon;  ovipositor 
dark  brown.  Legs  dark  reddish  brown;  tarsi  lighter,  distal  seg- 
ments dark  brown. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  August  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  756,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  flavoscuta  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  probably  ii  segments.  Mesonotum 
yellowish  brown,  scutellum  reddish  brown,  postscutellum  yellowish. 
Abdomen  pale  reddish  brown.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  fuscous 
yellowish. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  117,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  . . : „ 
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Campylomyza  toxicodendri  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  hardly  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  abdomen,  thickly  clothed  with  whitish  hairs,  dark 
brown,  12  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown  with  posterior 
median  area  yellowish  brown.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  pale 
reddish  yellow,  the  former  with  sparse  yellowish  hairs.  Abdomen 
pale  fuscous  yellowish.  Terminal  segments  and  ovipositor  dark 
brown  or  black.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  straw-yellow. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906,  on  poison  ivy. 

Type  Cecid.  122,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  leguminicola  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  2d  abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  reddish  brown,  14 
segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown;  scutellum  and  postscutellum 
reddish  brown ; abdomen  dark  brown  or  black.  Femora  and  tibiae 
brownish  straw  color,  lighter  ventrally,  tarsi  a pale  straw  color, 
terminal  segments  darker. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906,  on  red  clover. 

Type  Cecid.  121,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  vitinea  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  body, 
sparsely  clothed  with  long  hairs,  brown,  13  segments.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown;  scutellum  and  abdomen  brown;  genitalia  darker. 
Femora  and  tibiae  pale,  tarsi  darker. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  August' 14,  1906,  about  grape  or  ash. 

Type  Cecid.  759,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  graminea  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  about  | the  length  of  the 
body,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Head  and  thorax 
black  or  dark  brown,  abdomen  dark  brown;  pleurae  and  incisures 
yellowish  brown.  Legs  yellowish  transparent  or  reddish. 

Taken  on  grass  at  Karner,  N.Y.  April  27,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  5,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  populi  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  basal  abdom- 
inal segments,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Meso- 
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notum  dark  brown;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  a little  lighter. 
Abdomen  dark  brown,  very  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  yellowish 
hairs.  Legs  nearly  uniform,  light  slaty  brown. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906,  on  the  large  leafed  poplar. 

Type  Cecid.  115,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  balsamicola  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  . 75  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  The  entire  body  a 
nearly  uniform  dark  brown.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  straw-brown. 

Taken  on  balsam  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  145,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  pomiflorae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
rather  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Head,  thorax  and 
abdomen  dark  brown.  Legs  brownish  yellow ; tarsi  light  yellow ; tip 
of  posterior  tibiae,  anterior  tarsi  and  the  terminal  segments  of  the 
middle  and  posterior  tarsi  variably  tinged  with  reddish. 

Taken  at  Karner,  N.Y.  May  4,  1906,  flying  about  shad  bush  and 
cherry  bloom. 

Type  Cecid.  ii,  12,  13  and  15,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  photophila  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .5  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Thorax  dark  reddish; 
abdomen  dark  brown,  somewhat  fuscous  posteriorly.  Legs  fuscous 
yellowish,  distal  tarsal  segments  reddish  brown. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  August  8,  1906;  also  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Type  Cecid.  747,  748  and  753,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  modesta  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .4  mm.  Antennae  probably  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  probably  14  segments.  Entire 
body  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  yellowish 
straw;  tarsi  tinged  with  carmine. 

Taken  on  balsam  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  147,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Campylomyza  gibbosa  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  sparsely 
haired,  dark  brown,  probably  14  segments.  Head,  thorax  and  ab- 
domen dark  brown;  legs  pale  straw  color,  irregularly  tinged  with 
carmine,  especially  near  the  articulations. 

Taken  on  spruce  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  162,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  carolinae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .4  mm.  Antennae  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  reddish  brown;  scutellum, 
postscutellum  and  basal  abdominal  segments  dark  reddish  brown, 
the  distal  abdominal  segments  dull  black.  Legs  nearly  uniform  fus* 
cous  yellowish. 

Female.  Length  . 5 mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the 
body,  light  brown,  1 1 segments ; otherwise  as  in  the  male. 

Taken  at  Davidson’s  River,  N.C.  September  23,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai6i9,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  carpini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  15  segments.  Mesonotum  black;  scu- 
tellum and  abdomen  dark  brown.  Legs  pale,  grayish,  tarsi  vari- 
ably tinged  with  reddish. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906,  on  ironwood. 

Type  Cecid.  107,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  lignivora  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.3  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  4th  abdom- 
inal segment,  sparsely  clothed  with  long  hairs,  light  brown,  16  seg- 
ments. Abdomen  dark  red,  the  dorsal  sclerites  slightly  ferrugi- 
nous, sparsely  clothed  with  short  setae.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  fus- 
cous yellowish;  femora  and  tibiae  hairy. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  densely  yellowish  haired,  yellowish  brown,  21  seg- 
ments. Other  color  characters  practically  as  in  the  male. 

Found  at  Davidson’s  River,  N.C.  September  21,  1906,  breeding 
in  the  fungus-affected  heart  of  a hard  pine. 

Type  Cecid.  ai6i4,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Campylomyza  cerasi  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  annulate  with  lighter,  14  segments. 
Head,  thorax  and  abdomen  dark  brown;  legs  light  brown  with  in- 
distinct reddish  markings  at  the  articulations  between  the  coxae 
and  femora;  the  latter  and  tibiae;  on  the  apex  of  the  tibiae;  and 
with  more  or  less  suffused  reddish  tints  on  the  tarsi. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  May  15,  1906,  sweeping  in  the  vicinity 
of  wild  cherry. 

pe  Cecid.  18,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  tsugae  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  13  segments. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown;  scutellum  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen 
dark  brown.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark  straw,  terminal  segment 
slightly  darker. 

Taken  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906,  on  hemlock. 

Type  Cecid.  166,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  karnerensis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  probably  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  probably  14  segments.  Mes- 
onotum dark  brown;  abdomen  reddish  brown.  Legs  semitrans- 
parent with  irregular  reddish  bands  on  the  tarsi  and  at  the  tip  of  the 
tibiae,  particularly  on  the  posterior  legs. 

Taken  at  Karner,  N.Y.  May  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  29,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Campylomyza  acerifolia  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .4  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  sparsely 
haired,  dark  brown,  16  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown;  scutel- 
lum yellowish  brown,  postscutellum  darker.  Abdomen  light  brown ; 
legs  mostly  dark  brown. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906,  on  soft  maple. 

Type  Cecid.  71,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Catocha  sambuci  n.  sp. 

Female.^  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  J the  length  of  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  fuscous  yellowish  basally,  ii  segments. 
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Mesonotum  reddish  brown;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  fuscous 
reddish  yellow.  Abdomen  fuscous  yellow,  membrane  and  pleurae 
lighter.  Ovipositor  slightly  fuscous.  Legs  dark  fuscous  yellowish. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  August  6,  1906,  on  elder. 

Type  Cecid.  743,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Catocha  sylvestris  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  second  ab- 
dominal segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  basally  pale  yellow- 
ish, II  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  median  posterior 
area  dark  yellowish.  Scutellum  pale  yellowish  orange.  Postscu- 
tellum  dark  brown ; abdomen  yellowish  brown ; incisures  and  pleurae 
pale  salmon;  terminal  segment  pale  yellowish;  coxae  pale  yellowish, 
femora  semitransparent,  tibiae  and  tarsi  fuscous  yellowish. 

Taken  at  Davidson’s  River,  N.C.  September  23,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai642,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Catocha  spiraeina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  yellowish  ba- 
sally, 16  segments.  Mesonotum  darker  brown;  scutellum  reddish 
brown,  slightly  fuscous  apically  and  with  sparse  apical  setae.  Post- 
scutellum reddish  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  rather  thickly 
clothed  with  fine  setae.  Genitalia  fuscous  yellowish.  Legs  a nearly 
uniform  yellow  straw  color;  articulations  tinged  with  carmine,  tarsi 
slightly  darker. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  15,  1906,  on  spirea. 

Type  Cecid.  274,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Catocha  solidaginis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  16  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown; 
scutellum  dark  carmine,  postscutellum  a little  lighter.  Abdomen 
fuscous  yellowish,  distal  segment  somewhat  darker.  Legs  mostly 
pale  fuscous  yellowish,  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  Solidago  at  Newport,  N.Y.  July  25,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  700,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Micromyia  corni  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  very  short,  not  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  9 segments. 
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Mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  ornamented  with  pale 
yellowish  setae.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdo- 
men dark  brown  with  a distinet  reddish  tint  distally  and  nearly 
naked.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark  reddish;  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  Cornus  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  3,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  459,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Micromyia  diervillae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  scarcely  extending  to  th^ 
base  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  9 segments. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown;  scutellum,  postscutellum  and  abdomen  a 
nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the  latter  slightly  yellowish  distally. 
Legs  a variable  fuscous,  the  posterior  tarsi  tinged  with  carmine. 

Taken  on  bush  honeysuckle  at  Karner,  N.Y.  June  5,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  490,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lestremia  pini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i . 5 mm.  Antennae  probably  as  long  as  the  body, 
rather  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  16  segments.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown  with  a very  few  whitish  setae;  scutellum  light  brown;  post- 
scutellum yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  a nearly  uniform  grayish 
brown,  terminal  segments  slightly  darker.  Coxae,  femora  and  tib- 
iae mostly  whitish  transparent ; tarsi  fuscous. 

Taken  on  pine  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  562,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  rubra  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments,  face  fus- 
cous yellowish.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed 
along  its  margins  with  fuscous  scales;  scutellum  with  numerous 
reddish  apical  setae;  postscutellum  dark.  Abdomen  deep  red,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  fuscous  scales.  Legs  mostly  a fuscous  yellow- 
ish or  reddish.  Tarsi  dark  brown. 

Bred  from  a variegated  blister  gall  onSolidago  rugosa  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  July  13,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  650,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  tuberculata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally,  14  seg- 
ments, face  yellowish.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  thickly  clothed 
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with  fuscous  hairs,  submedian  lines  yellowish.  Scutellum  reddish 
brown,  postscutellum  dark  silvery.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  darker 
on  the  basal  segments.  The  incisures,  pleurae  and  the  distal  seg^ 
ments  pale  orange.  Genitalia  fuscous  yellowish;  coxae  and  base 
of  femora  yellowish.  Other  portions  of  the  legs  nearly  uniform 
dark  brown. 

Bred  from  a variegated  blister  gall  onSolidago  rugosa  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  July  15,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  650b,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  cinerea  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  16  or  17  segments;  head 
dark  brown.  Mesonotum  and  scutellum  dark  brown,  the  latter 
silvery  white  apically,  postscutellum  very  dark  brown.  Abdomen 
dark  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  dorsally  with  silvery  white  scales. 
Legs  mostly  dark  brown,  lighter  ventrally.  Tarsi  darker  than  fe- 
mora and  tibiae. 

Taken  on  Ilex  verticillata  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  73,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  viburni  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  2d  abdominal 
segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  at  least  18  and  probably  a 
larger  number  of  segments;  eyes  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery 
white  scales.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  margined  laterally  with  yel- 
lowish, anteriorly  with  a few  sparse  silvery  white  hairs,  submedian 
lines  yellowish.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  nearly  uniformly 
fuscous  orange.  Abdomen  yellowish  orange  with  irregular  fuscous 
markings  on  the  ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  abdominal  segments;  these 
marks  are  narrowly  divided  in  the  middle  and  slightly  prolonged 
sublaterally,  giving  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a double  row  of 
subquadrate  fuscous  spots.  Coxae,  femora  and  tibiae  pale  yellow- 
ish straw;  tarsi  nearly  uniformly  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  maple-leaved  arrowwood  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  186,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  consobrina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  hardly  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  brown,  18  segments;  face  yellow- 
ish brown  with  patches  of  whitish,  hairs ; eyes  margined  posteriorly 
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with  the  same.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  sparsely  margined  anteri- 
orly and  laterally  with  silvery  white  scales;  posteriorly  with  a con- 
spicuous patch  of  the  same.  Scutellum  pale  orange,  apically  with 
numerous  whitish  hairs,  postscutellum  pale  orange.  Abdomen 
dark  brown;  ist  segment  clothed  with  silvery  white  scales,  the 
2d,  3d  and  4th  segments  each  with  subquadrate,  submedian  spots 
clothed  with  yellowish  white  scales;  5th  segment  with  a few  whit- 
ish scales  sublaterally ; 6th  with  a few  median  ones  along  the  poste- 
rior margin,  and  a similar  patch  of  the  same  color  laterally.  Legs 
rather  variable,  yellowish  transparent,  with  some  dark  brown 
dorsally.  Tarsi  largely  and  irregularly  tinged  with  carmine. 

Taken  on  maple-leaved  arrowwood  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  183a,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  canadensis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  hardly  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  18  or  19  segments; 
eyes  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white  scales.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown,  ornamented  with  fragmentary  submedian  lines  of 
whitish  scales  posteriorly  and  a somewhat  broken  patch  of  the  same 
on  the  lateral  posterior  area  near  the  base  of  the  wings.  Scutellum 
dark  brown,  rather  thickly  ornamented  with  silvery  white  scales; 
postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  the  4 basal  seg- 
ments each  with  conspicuous  submedian  quadrate  silvery  spots. 
Legs  mostly  pale  yellowish  straw;  tarsi  reddish  or  dark  brown  on 
the  distal  segments. 

Taken  on  blueberry  or  low  bushes  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  74,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  impatientifolia  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.6  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally,  19 
segments;  face  fuscous;  eyes  margined  posteriorly  with  dull  silvery 
scales.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  thickly  clothed  with  silvery  and 
pale  yellowish  scales.  In  one  specimen  the  mesonotum  is  entirely 
covered  by  scales.  Scutellum  dark  brown  with  pale  yellowish 
apically;  postscutellum  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown 
with  the  ist  segment  clothed  sparsely  with  silvery  white  scales; 
the  4th  and  5th  segments  thickly  clothed  with  dark  brown  scales, 
and  the  others  more  sparsely  clothed  with  scales  of  the  same  color. 
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The  posterior  margins  of  the  segments  a dull  yellowish  orange; 
7th  and  8th  segments  mostly  yellowish  orange,  the  former  narrowly 
margined  posteriorly  with  dark  brown.  Genitalia  dark  brown. 
Pleurae  dark  brown,  venter  sparsely  clothed  with  silvery  white 
scales.  Coxae  fuscous  yellowish;  femora  and  tibiae  dark  brown, 
pale  yellowish  apically ; tarsi  nearly  uniformly  dark  brown. 

Female.  Length  1.2  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  23  segments;  face  fus- 
cous ; eyes  margined  posteriorly  with  dull  silvery  scales.  Mesono- 
tum  a rich  purplish  brown,  broadly  margined  laterally  and  anteri- 
orly with  dull  silvery  scales.  Scutellum  yellowish  brown,  post- 
scutellum  a little  darker.  Abdomen  dark  purplish  brown,  the  seg- 
ments narrowly  margined  posteriorly  with  dull  silvery,  that  of  the 
2d  and  3d  apparently  broadly  interrupted  along  the  median  line. 
Ovipositor  pale  orange;  legs  mostly  a rich  brown;  the  femora  and 
tibiae  annulate  with  light  yellow  at  the  articulations. 

Bred  from  a leaf  gall  of  touch-me-not  or  snapdragon  (Impatiens 
fulva)  at  Albany,  N.Y.  August  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  aii66,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  caryae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  head  and 
thorax,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  setae,  brown,  20  segments.  Head 
dark  brown  with  two  silvery  spots  at  the  base  of  the  antennae. 
Mesonotum  covered  with  bronzy  scales;  scutellum  and  postscutel- 
lum  with  long  scales.  Pleurae  with  very  large  white  silvery  scales. 
Abdomen  clothed  with  pale  brown  scales,  those  of  the  last  two  seg- 
ments having  a bluish  tinge.  Legs  thickly  clothed  with  scales, 
yellowish  at  the  base ; the  tibiae  and  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  19,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  335,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  desmodii  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  basally 
yellowish  transparent,  21  or  22  segments.  Mesonotum  nearly 
uniformly  dark  brown,  margined  anteriorly  and  laterally  with  sil- 
very white  scales  and  with  a sprinkling  of  the  same  on  the  margin 
of  the  nearly  naked  posterior  median  area.  Scutellum  brownish, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  smaller  white  hairs  and  a few  long  ap- 
ical bristles;  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown, 
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the  ist  segment  thickly  clothed  with  snow-white  hairs,  the  2d  and 
3d  and  4th  segments  broadly  margined  posteriorly  with  the  same, 
the  bands  being  wider  on  the  median  line;  the  5th  narrowly  mar- 
gined with  white,  the  7th  brown;  the  8th  yellowish,  the  latter  two 
margined  posteriorly  with  long  white  bristles.  Ventral  surface  dark 
brown  with  a broad  median  silvery  white  stripe.  Genitalia  dark 
brown,  tipped  with  silvery  white;  coxae  yellowish  transparent; 
femora  and  tibiae  dark  brown  banded  at  the  extremities  with 
yellowish  white. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Coloration  practically  as  in  the  other 
sex.  Ovipositor  when  extended  probably  f the  length  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Bred  May  31,  1906,  from  stem  gall  on  tick  trefoil  (Meibomia 
cuspidatum  or  M.  canadensis),  taken  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

Type  Cecid.  88,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  corni  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  .9  mm.  Antennae  J the  length  of  the  body 
sparsely  haired,  brownish  black,  18  segments.  Mesonotum  brown- 
ish yellow,  yellowish  posteriorly.  Submedian  lines  broad,  narrowly 
separated.  The  median  line  shorter.  Scutellum  yellow,  postscu- 
tellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  brown  with  the  ist  segment 
golden,  the  others  yellow  banded  apically.  Ovipositor  yellowish. 
Coxae  whitish  transparent;  femora  pale;  tibiae  pale,  brownish 
above  toward  the  apex;  tarsi  brown. 

Bred  from  an  oval  ocellate  leaf  gall  onCornus  paniculata 
taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  764a,  an 51,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  hamata  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  18  segments;  lower  por- 
tion of  face  and  base  of  antennae  sparsely  ornamented  with  white 
hairs ; eyes  margined  posteriorly  with  the  same.  Mesonotum  brown- 
ish black;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen 
dark  brown  with  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  abdominal  segments  margined 
posteriorly  with  whitish  scales.  Terminal  segments  pale  yellowish. 
Coxae  dark  yellowish  brown;  femora  pale  yellowish;  tibiae  and 
tarsi  slightly  variable,  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  Solidago  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  14,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  280,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Lasioptera  abhamata  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  scarcely  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  21  or  22  seg- 
ments. Body  nearly  uniformly  dark  brown,  the  submedian  lines 
on  the  mesonotum  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  Legs  a nearly 
uniform  dark  brown,  lighter  ventrally,  the  distal  tarsal  segments 
somewhat  darker. 

Taken  at  Karner,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  130,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  quercina  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  hardly  extending  to  the 
base  of  the ‘abdomen,  stout,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  18  seg- 
ments. Mesonotum  dark  brown,  scutellum  and  postscutellum 
very  dark  brown.  Abdomen  a nearly  uniform  reddish  brown, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  ferruginous  hairs.  Coxae  yellowish  or 
reddish  yellow,  semitransparent;  femora  and  tibiae  dark  brown, 
lighter  at  the  articulations;  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  white  oak  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  96,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Clinorhyncha  filicis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  dark  brown,  sparsely  haired,  10  segments.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown,  submedian  lines  yellowish,  thickly  clothed  with  fus- 
cous yellowish  hairs.  Scutellum  dark  brown;  postscutellum  brown. 
Abdomen  dark  brown  basally  with  the  2d  to  5th  segments  reddish 
brown,  terminal  segments  yellowish.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark 
brown,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  on  fern  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  24,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  386,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  laeviana  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  short,  hardly  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments; 
face  reddish  brown;  eyes  margined  posteriorly  with  pale  yellowish 
scales.  Mesonotum  dark  brown  with  broad  submedian  stripes, 
thickly  clothed  with  short  yellowish  scales ; scutellum  dark  brown, 
postscutellum  reddish  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  the 
incisures  and’^pleurae  pale  yellowish  red.  Genitalia  dark  brown. 
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Legs  mostly  dark  brown,  the  tarsal  segments  invariably  pale  yel- 
lowish or  reddish. 

Bred  September  i,  1906,  from  a whitish  blister  gall  on  Aster 
laevis  taken  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

* Type  Cecid.  ai28i,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  paniculata  11.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  body,  sparsely 
white  haired,  black,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown  with 
a pale  median  line.  Scutellum  dark  brown,  postscutellum  a little 
paler.  Abdomen  dark  brown  with  some  similar  scales;  membrane 
and  pleurae  concolorous.  Legs  pale  brown  or  slightly  yellowish. 

Bred  August  10,  1906,  from  a yellowish  or  brownish  oval  blister 
gall  on  Aster  paniculata. 

Type  Cecid.  757,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  basalis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  J the  length  of  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  probably  composed  of  14  segments; 
face  fuscous  yellowish.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines 
sparsely  ornamented  with  yellowish  hairs ; scutellum  yellowish  brown , 
postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  with  the  4 basal  segments 
yellowish  white,  the  distal  segment  pale  orange  dorsally,  sparsely 
clothed  with  fuscous  and  yellowish  scales.  Genitalia  fuscous; 
coxae  pale  yellowish ; femora  yellowish  basally^  dark  brown  distally ; 
tibiae  and  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  hazel  at  Albany,  N.Y.  August  6,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  739,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  ’ ' » 

Choristoneura  liriodendri  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  not  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  lighter 
basally,  18  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  shining,  clothed 
with  long  white  hairs,  more  abundant  anteriorly  and  seen  from  the 
side  appearing  like  a collar.  Submedian  lines  rather  abundantly 
clothed  with  fine  hairs;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  reddish;  ab- 
domen with  the  basal  segments  covered  with  white  scales;  the  2d 
black  basally,  the  dark  collar  with  3 distal  prolongations,  that  on 
the  median  line  extends  across  the  segment;  the  3d  segment  has 
3 dark  points  extending  across  the  segment,  the  4th  is  decidedly 
reddish  yellow,  the  5th  narrow  at  the  base  and  clothed  with  a patch 
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of  dark  scales.  Legs  pale  yellow  with  the  tarsi  slightly  darker  at 
the  tips  of  the  segments. 

Taken  on  tulip  tree  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  8,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  291,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  caryae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  head  and 
thorax,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  composed  of  15  and  probably 
20  segments.*  Head  dark  brown  with  two  silvery  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  antennae.  Mesonotum  covered  with  bronzy  scales;  scutel- 
lum  and  postscutellum  with  long  scales;  tibiae  clothed  with  very 
large  white  patches  of  silvery  scales.  Abdomen  clothed  with  pale 
brown  scales,  those  on  the  last  2 segments  with  a bluish  tinge. 
Legs  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  pale  yellowish  at  the  base;  the 
tibiae  and  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  19,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  334,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  abnormis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  16  segments.  Mesonotum, 
scutellum  and  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  presumably 
a nearly  uniform  dark  brown  with  irregular  patches  of  whitish  scales 
on  the  pleurae.  Legs  mostly  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  Solidago  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  24,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  676,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  convoluta  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  2d  ab- 
dominal segment,  sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  fuscous  basally, 
17  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  ornamented 
with  sparse  yellowish  setae;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  yellow- 
ish brown.  Abdomen  nearly  uniformly  dark  brown;  ovipositor 
pale  orange.  Legs  mostly  uniformly  dark  brown  with  irregular 
yellowish  markings.  Anterior  tibiae  yellowish;  tarsi  yellowish, 
the  segments  tinged  with  reddish  brown  distally ; mid  and  posterior 
tarsi  mostly  yellowish  with  a faint  brown  annulation  on  the  2d  seg- 
ment. Distal  segment  dark  brown. 

Bred  from  a convolute  tip  gall  on  Solidago  taken  at  Albany,  N.Y. 
August  II,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai3o7,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Choristoneura  albomaculata  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  J the  length  of  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  pale  yellowish,  18  segments.  Face  pale  with  a 
few  scattering  hairs  on  the  front ; eyes  margined  with  whitish  scales 
posteriorly.  Mesonotum  black  with  a pale  median  line;  scutellum 
and  abdomen  black,  the  latter  clothed  with  black  scales  and  with 
six  whitish  spots  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the  abdomen.  Incisures 
reddish  yellow;  irregular  spots  of  whitish  scales  occur  below  the 
wing  insertion;  ovipositor  yellowish;  coxae  yellowish  with  a few 
white  scales,  the  anterior  and  mid  pair  with  long  black  setae  anter- 
iorly; femora  with  the  basal  f whitish,  the  remainder  black;  tibiae 
black  with  a white  line  of  scales  down  the  inside;  tarsi  black. 

Bred  August  14,  1906,  from  a blister  gall  on  Solidago  taken  at 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Type  Cecid.  758,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  cinerea  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  25  seg- 
ments; face  sparsely  ornamented  with  whitish  hairs.  Mesonotum 
a nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  ornamented  with 
grayish  hairs ; scutellum  dark  brown  with  sparse  apical  setae ; post- 
scutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown;  incisures  and 
pleurae  pale  whitish  orange,  the  basal  segment  thickly  clothed  with 
silvery  white  scales;  the  posterior  margin  of  the  3d  abdominal  seg- 
ment sparsely  ornamented  with  silvery  scales;  terminal  segmen  s 
pale  orange.  Coxae  dark  yellowish;  femora  yellowish  white  with 
a more  or  less  broad  fuscous  band  near  the  middle.  Anterior  and 
mid  tibiae  fuscous  dorsally,  pale  yellowish  ventrally.  Posterior 
tibiae  pale  yellowish;  tarsi  fuscous,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  341,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  hamamelidis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  27  segments;  face  dark 
brown  with  patches  of  whitish  scales  below  the  insertion  of  the  an- 
tennae; eyes  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white.  Mesonotum 
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shiny  black,  margined  anteriorly  and  laterally  with  silvery  white ; 
the  submedian  lines  ornamented  with  pale  hairs.  Scutellum  dark 
brown,  silvery  white  apically;  postscutellum  a nearly  uniform  dark 
brown.  Abdomen  a rich  dark  brown  with  the  dorsum  of  the  ist 
abdominal  segment,  a minute  median  spot  on  the  2d,  a broad  ap- 
ical band  on  the  3d  and  4th  segments,  the  two  latter  not  extending 
to  the  margin,  silvery  white;  terminal  segment  pale  orange.  Coxae 
and  extremities  of  femora  and  tibiae  yellowish  transparent;  tarsi 
a nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  on  witch-hazel  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  18 1,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhabdophaga  acerifolia  n.  sp. 

I 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  about  f the  length  of  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  whitish  hairs,  dark  brown,  15  segments. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown;  scutellum  reddish  brown;  postscutellum 
dark  brown  and  orange,  the  basal  abdominal  segment  dark  brown, 
the  others  light  brown,  all  sparsely  clothed  with  whitish  hairs.  Gen- 
italia dark  brown;  legs  variably  brownish,  the  tarsi  darker. 

Taken  in  the  vicinity  of  maple  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  May  17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  36,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhabdophaga  populi  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  nearly  to  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen,  thickly  haired,  dark  yellowish,  18  segments.  Face 
dark  brown,  eyes  narrowly  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown  with  distinct  submedian  lines  of  silvery 
white  hairs  and  groups  of  the  same  at  the  base  of  the  wings.  Scutel- 
lum dark  brown;  postscutellum  reddish  brown;  abdomen  dark 
brown,  thinly  clothed  dorsally  with  scattering  silvery  hairs  and 
rather  thickly  clothed  laterally.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  brown 
dorsally,  silvery  white  ventrally;  tarsi  possibly  a little  darker. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen;  color  characters  practically  as  in  the  other  sex. 

Bred  May  23,  1906,  from  cocoons  taken  at  the  base  of  poplar 
buds  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

Type  Cecid.  78X,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Rhabdophaga  absobrina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  thiekly  elothed  with  long  whitish  hairs,  dark  brown,  19 
segments.  Faee  dark  brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown  with  distinet 
sublateral  and  submedian  rows  of  golden  yellowish  hairs ; seutellum 
and  postseutellum  reddish  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  rather 
thiekly  elothed  laterally  with  silvery  white  hairs  in  whitish  patehes. 
Legs  a variable  brown,  lighter  ventrally;  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  maple  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  at  Albany,  N.Y. 
May  17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  40,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhabdophaga  consobrina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  body,  sparsely 
clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  19  segments.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown,  the  submedian  lines  rather  thickly  clothed  with  dark 
hairs.  Seutellum  dark  brown,  thickly  clothed  with  yellowish  white 
hairs;  postseutellum  reddish  anteriorly,  dark  brown  posteriorly. 
Abdomen  dark  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  whitish  hairs;  legs 
dark  brown,  lighter  ventrally ; tarsi  darker. 

Taken  near  maple  and  other  trees  and  vines  at  Albany,  N.Y. 
May  17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  39.  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhabdophaga  annulata  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  a little  shorter  than  the 
body,  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  fuscous  yellowish  basally,  14  seg- 
ments. Face  fuscous  yellowish;  'mesonotum  dark  brown,  sub- 
median lines  yellowish;  seutellum  dark  brownish,  fuscous  apically; 
postseutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  yellowish,  basal  segments 
fuscous  dorsally,  terminal  segments  tinged  with  pale  orange.  Coxae 
and  femora  pale  orange.  The  latter  fuscous  distally;  tibiae  pale 
straw  variably  tinged  with  carmine ; tarsi  light  brown. 

Taken  on  goldenrod  or  aster  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  6,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  514,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhabdophaga  borealis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  probably  14  segments.  Face  dark  yel- 
lowish ; mesonotum  dark  brown,  lighter  posteriorly,  submedian  lines 
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yellowish,  ornamented  with  fine  hairs.  Scutellum  slightly  yellow- 
ish ; abdomen  a nearly  uniform  dark  carmine ; legs  a nearly  uniform 
pale  brown;  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  spruce  at  LaTce  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  159,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  bidentata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  rather  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  setae,  dark  brown,  fus- 
cous yellowish  basally,  13  segments.  Face  fuscous  yellowish;  meso- 
notum  dark  brown  with  distinct  submedian  lines;  scutellum  rather 
dark  red  or  reddish  orange ; postscutellum  dark  red.  Abdomen  red- 
dish or  dark  salmon;  segments  margined  with  pale  yellowish  pos- 
teriorly. Genitalia  slightly  fuscous;  coxae  and  basal  portions  of 
femora  pale  yellowish;  other  parts  of  legs  brownish;  tarsi  slightly 
darker,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  on  white  oak  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  344,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  cerasi  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  apparently  ^ longer  than  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  long  setae,  dark  brown,  yellowish 
basally,  12  segments.  Face  fuscous  yellowish,  mesonotum  dark 
brown,  submedian  lines  pale  yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented  with 
fine  setae.  Scutellum  pale  yellowish  with  sparse  apical  setae; 
postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish;  abdomen  dark  yellowish  fuscous, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  pale  yellowish  hairs,  basal  segments 
slightly  lighter.  Legs  pale  straw  color;  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  black  cherry  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  343,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  photophila  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  probably  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  probably  14  segments. 
Face  dark  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  whitish  hairs;  eyes  large, 
black,  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white  hairs.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown : scutellum  yellowish ; postscutellum  and  abdomen 
nearly  uniform  dark  brown.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  10,  iqo6. 

Type  Cecid.  194,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Dasyneura  acerifolia  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  rather  sparsely  haired,  ligh1.  brown,  14  segments. 
Mesonotum  and  scutellum  dark  brown,  abdomen  brown.  Legs 
mostly  yellowish  transparent,  irregularly  marked  with  dark  brown, 
particularly  the  extremities  of  the  femora  and  tarsi. 

Taken  on  maple  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  72,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  setosa  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  a little  shorter  than  the 
body,  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Face  fuscous; 
mesonotum  dark  brown,  sub  median  lines  sparsely  haired;  scutellum 
reddish  brown;  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen 
dark  brown,  sparsely  vellow  haired.  Coxae  and  base  of  femora 
yellowish  brown;  other  portions  of  legs  dark  brown. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  August  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  750,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  virginica  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  2d  abdom- 
inal segment,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  15 
segments.  Mesonotum  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  lighter  poste- 
riorly, submedian  lines  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  scutellum 
variably  fuscous,  basally  pale  yellowish  and  with  sparse  setae 
apically;  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown  with 
the  6th  and  7th  segments  distinctly  pale  yellowish  orange.  Legs 
nearly  uniform  light  brown,  lighter  ventrally;  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  witch-hazel  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  12,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  238b,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  filicis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  body,  dark 
brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  15  segments.  Mesonotum 
yellowish  laterally,  slaty  brown  dorsally  and  with  long  dark  hairs. 
Scutellum  yellowish;  postscutellum  yellowish  and  red;  abdomen 
yellowish  red  with  a fuscous  spot  basally.  Coxae,  femora^  and 
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tibiae  yellowish  transparent,  thickly  clothed  with  grayish  hairs; 
tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  fern  or  wild  crane’s-bill  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  43,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  caricis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  thickly 
clothed  with  long  fuscous  hairs,  light  brown,  16  segments.  Face 
light  brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown  with  narrow  submedian  lines 
of  fine  setae;  scutellum  reddish  brown  with  sparse  apical  setae; 
postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  yellowish  brown,  rather 
sparsely  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs;  tip  of  genitalia  dark  brown; 
legs  nearly  uniform  light  brown ; tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  onCarex  vulpinoideaat  Albany,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  no,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  quercina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length.  1.5  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  1 6 segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown, 
submedian  lines  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs ; scutellum  reddish 
brown;  postscutellum  darker.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  sparsely 
clothed  with  yellowish  hairs,  reddish  laterally.  Legs  light  brown, 
lighter  ventrally;  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  oak  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  18,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  47,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  meliloti  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  17  segments.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown,  submedian  lines  sparsely  haired;  scutellum  reddish  brown; 
postscutellum  slaty  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown ; membrane  and 
pleurae  yellowish.  Genitalia  dark  brown;  legs  mostly  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  sweet  clover  at  Albany,  N.Y.  August  6,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  744,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  hamamelidis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  3d  abdom- 
inal segment,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  18 
segments.  Mesonotum  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  somewhat 
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lighter  posteriorly,  submedian  lines  rather  distinctly  ornamented 
with  pale  hairs.  Scutellum  a variable  fuscous,  basally  pale  yel- 
lowish and  with  sparse  setae  apically;  postscutellum  dark  brown. 
Abdomen  nearly  uniform  dark  brown;  legs  nearly  uniform  light 
brown,  lighter  ventrally ; tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  witch-hazel  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  12,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  238a,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  carbonaria  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  1 2 segments.  . Mesonotum 
dark  brown,  submedian  lines  indistinct;  scutellum,  postscutellum 
and  abdomen  deep  carmine,  the  first  two  and  the  terminal  abdom- 
inal segments  tinged  with  yellowish.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark 
brown. 

Bred  from  a blister  Solidago  gall  apparently  identical  with  that 
inhabited  by  Lasioptera  carbonifera  Felt.  Taken  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  July  14,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  713,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  borealis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  probably  14  segments. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown,  lighter  posteriorly,  submedian  lines  dis- 
tinctly yellowish;  scutellum  yellowish  carmine;  postscutellum  and 
abdomen  light  yellowish  red.  Legs  light  brown,  lighter  ventrally; 
tarsi  darker. 

Taken  on  spruce  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  160,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  ' 

Dasyneura  denticulata  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  a little  shorter  than  the 
body,  sparsely  haired,  reddish  brown,  14  segments.  Face  dark 
brown ; mesonotum'  dark  carmine ; scutellum  tinged  with  yellowish ; 
postscutellum  and  abdomen  dark  carmine.  Femora  and  tibiae 
yellowish  brown;  tarsi  rather  dark  brown  with  suggestions  of 
annulations. 

Taken  on  spruce  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  156,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Dasyneura  consobrina  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1,5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  3d 
abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  17  segments. 
Face  and  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  pale,  sparsely 
ornamented  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  bright 
orange,  the  former  with  sparse  apical  setae.  Abdomen  slightly 
fuscous  orange,  the  incisures  and  pleurae  bright  orange,  terminal 
segments  yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented  with  fine  pale  setae. 
Coxae  and  femora  pale  straw;  tibiae  and  tarsi  rather  dark  brown, 
the  former  lighter  ventrally. ' 

Taken  on  white  pine  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  ii,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  215,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Asphondylia  fulvopedalis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  sparsely 
haired,  light  brown,  fuscous  basally,  14  segments.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown,  submedian  lines  lighter;  scutellum  and  postscutellum 
dark  brown,  abdomen  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the  segrnents 
narrowly  margined  posteriorly  with  yellowish  brown  and  sparsely 
clothed  with  fine  yellowish  hairs.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  fuscous 
straw,  tarsal  segments  dull  yellowish. 

Taken  on  Solidago  at  Westfield,  N.Y.  July  ii,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  546,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Asphondylia  transversa  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  3d 
abdominal  segment,  naked,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum 
very  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  with  setae;  scutellum  and  post- 
scutellum reddish  brown,  the  former  with  apical  setae.  Abdomen 
dark  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  yellowish  setae.  Legs 
yellowish  red;  tibiae  and  basal  tarsal  segments  slightly  lighter 
apically,  the  distal  tarsal  segments  darker. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  18,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  53,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Asphondylia  multifila  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  probably  13  or  14 
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segments.  Face  yellowish  brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown;  scutel- 
lum  reddish  brown,  postscutellum  a little  lighter.  Abdomen  a 
nearly  uniform  dark  brown.  Legs  pale  yellowish  brown;  tarsi  a 
little  darker. 

Taken  on  white  oak,  Viburnum  lentago  and  witch-hazel  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  95,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Asphondylia  altifila  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  white  hairs,  dark  brown,  14  segments. 
Mesonotum  very  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  paler,  ornamented 
with  sparse  hairs;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  reddish  brown. 
Abdomen  dark  reddish  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  golden 
yellowish  hairs,  giving  an  appearance  of  a white  lateral  stripe. 
Legs  a nearly  uniform  fuscous  straw  color;  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  blueberry  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  1^77,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Asphondylia  carpini  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Face 
pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  fuscous  orange  with  submedian  lines 
yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  pale 
yellowish  with  sparse  apical  setae;  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish. 
Abdomen  pale  fuscous  orange,  rather  sparsely  clothed  with  fuscous 
setae.  Legs  fuscous,  pale  yellowish  basally,  tarsi  a little  darker. 

Taken  on  ironwood  or  blue  beech  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  346,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Asphondylia  rubi  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  fourth 
abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments. 
Mesonotum  yellowish  brown,  submedian  lines  ornamented  with 
long,  yellowish  setae.  Scutellum  reddish  brown  with  sparse  apical 
setae,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  reddish  with 
irregular  dark  brown  markings  on  the  dorsum  of  the  2d,  3d  and  7th 
abdominal  segments.  Coxae  mostly  fuscous,  anterior  and  mid 
femora  mostly  black,  narrowly  ringed  with  pale  yellowish,  posterior 
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femora  with  basal  half  pale  yellowish,  distal  half  fuscous  ; tibiae 
black  with  articulations  yellowish  or  tinged  with  carmine,  fore  and 
mid  tarsi  black,  the  segments  narrowly  ringed  basally  with  yellowish 
or  yellowish  white,  posterior  tarsi  mostly  yellowish  with  sparse, 
irregular,  fuscous  markings  on  the  middle  of  the  second  segment, 
distal  segments  dark  brown  or  fuscous. 

Taken  on  high  blackberry  at  Karner,  N.Y.  July  24,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  685,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  fusiformis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  sparsely 
haired,  yellowish  gray,  19  segments.  Mesonotum  light  brown, 
submedian  lines  yellowish,  uniting  posteriorly  in  a median  yellowish 
area;  scutellum  fuscous  yellowish  with  sparse  apical  setae;  post- 
scutellum  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  dark  fuscous  yellowish, 
slightly  darker  basally,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  fuscous  hairs. 
Genitalia  very  dark;  legs  a nearly  uniform  yellowish  fuscous,  distal 
tarsal  segments  somewhat  variably  tinged  with  pale  carmine. 

Bred  from  a ribbed  green  or  reddish  fusiform  stemmed  gall  on 
leaf  or  stem  of  Solidago  taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  an 50,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  pini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  probably  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  whitish  hairs  with  variable 
light  yellowish,  18  segments.  Face  dark  brown ; mesonotum  reddish 
brown,  the  posterior  median  area  lighter,  the  submedian  lines  with 
slaty  colored  hairs.  Scutellum  yellowish  brown;  postscutellum 
reddish  brown.  Abdomen  yellowish  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed 
with  slaty  colored  hairs.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  slaty  brown. 

Taken  flying  to  a small  white  pine  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  116,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  racemicola  11.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  sparsely 
white  haired,  fuscous  yellowish,  some  of  the  terminal  segments 
reddish,  18  or  20  segments.  Mesonotum  reddish  brown,  submedian 
lines  yellowish,  broad,  rather  thickly  haired.  Scutellum  and  post- 
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scutellum  yellowish  red;  abdomen  yellowish  red,  thickly  haired, 
basal  segments  somewhat  fuscous.  Genitalia  reddish;  coxae 
fuscous  yellowish ; femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi  mostly  a variable  reddish. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  composed  of  18  segments. 
Other  characters  about  as  in  the  male.  Ovipositor  when  extended 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body. 

Bred  from  subglobular  turnip-shaped  bud  galls  on  Soli  dago 
canadensis  taken  at  x\sheville,  N.C.  September  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai6o5,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  major  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  whorls  of  long  whitish  hairs,  the  body  of  the 
segments  dark  brown,  22-23  segments.  Face  yellowish  brown; 
mesonotum  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  -submedian  lines  distinct 
with  fuscous  hairs  and  similar  hairs  on  the  lateral  margin.  Scutel- 
lum and  postscutellum  yellowish  brown,  the  later  fuscous  laterally. 
Abdomen  yellowish  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  long  fuscous 
hairs.  Legs  brownish  black,  the  femero-tibio  articulation  tinged 
with  reddish;  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Taken  in  trap  lantern  at  Huguenot  Park,  S.I.  May  31,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  90,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  acerifolia  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  not  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  12  segments.  Face 
yellowish;  mesonotum  yellowish  brown;  abdomen  light  yellowish, 
slightly  fuscous  at  the  extremities.  Legs  with  femora  and  tibiae 
yellowish  transparent;  tarsi  dark  brown,  the  anterior  banded  with 
yellowish  at  the  basal  articulations,  the  posterior  with  the  basal 
segment  yellowish. 

Taken  in  the  vicinity  of  maple  and  other  trees  and  vines  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  May  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  38,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  tiliaceus  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  hardly  reaching  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  12  segments.  Face 
reddish  brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  distinct 
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with  brownish  hairs.  Scutellum  reddish  brown;  postscutellum 
dark  brown.  Abdomen  rather  light  brown  with  a yellowish  cast 
laterally.  Legs  pale  brown,  lighter  ventrally;  tarsi  a little  darker. 

Taken  on  basswood  at  Westfield,  N.Y.  May  23,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  83,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  brevicornis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  rather  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally,  12 
segments.  Face  pale  yellowish ; mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian 
lines  yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum 
reddish  orange;  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  a nearly 
uniform  fuscous  yellowish.  Genitalia  somewhat  fuscous;  legs  a 
nearly  uniform  pale  straw,  the  distal  segments  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  Solidago  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  14,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  281,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  azaleae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  not  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  12  segments.  Mesono- 
tum dark  brown  with  submedian  lines  of  dark  hairs.  Scutellum 
reddish  brown;  postscutellum  lighter;  abdomen  yellowish.  Geni- 
talia dark  brown;  femora  and  tibiae  yellowish  brown;  tarsi  brown 
tinged  with  reddish,  the  2d  tarsal  segment  more  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  following  one,  and  as  long  as  the  3d  and  4th  com- 
bined. 

Taken  on  azalea  at  Albany,  N.Y,  May  18,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  48,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  aceris  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  3d  abdomi- 
nal segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  13  segments.  Face  and 
mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  latter  with  distinct  submedian  lines 
of  yellowish  hairs.  Scutellum  reddish  brown;  postscutellum  yel-- 
lowish.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  yellowish 
hairs;  legs  reddish  brown  and  yellowish,  lighter  ventrally,  the 
deeper  color  at  the  extremities  of  the  femora,  distally  on  the  tibiae 
and  on  the  distal  tarsal  segments. 

Taken  on  soft  maple  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  66,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Oligotrophus  rhoinus  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  13  or  14  segments.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown ; scutellum  light  brown  with  sparse  apical  setae ; postscutellum 
yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  a somewhat  variable  yellowish  brown, 
the  anterior  four  segments  irregularly  marked  near  the  median  line 
with  dark  brown.  Legs  pale  yellowish  brown;  tarsi  darker. 

Taken  on  sumac  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  94,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  thalactri  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  shorter  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  yellowish  basally,  14  segments.  Face 
yellowish;  mesonotum  light  yellowish  brown,  submedian  lines 
yellowish.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  pale  yellowish.  Abdomen 
yellowish,  sparsely  clothed  with  light  hairs.  Coxae  and  basal 
portion  of  femora  pale  yellow,  the  remainder  of  the  legs  fuscous 
yellow. 

Taken  on  early  meadow  rue  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  98,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  nodosus  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Face  and 
mesonotum  dark  brown,  abdomen  reddish  brown,  dorsal  incisures 
orange-brown.  Legs  yellow  with  reddish  tints ; tibiae  and  tarsi 
fuscous  apically. 

Taken  on  hornbeam  or  water  beech  near  pine  at  Albany,  N.Y. 
April  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  10,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  tsugae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  rather  thickly  haired,  dark  reddish  brown,  15  seg- 
ments. Face  dark  reddish  brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown; 
scutellum,  postscutellum  and  abdomen  dark  reddish.  Legs  a 
nearly  uniform  pale  straw,  lighter  ventrally;  tarsi  darker. 

Taken  on  hemlock  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  165,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Oligotrophus  acerifolius  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  probably  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  sparsely  clothed  with  long  hairs,  dark  brown,  15  segments. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  reddish 
brown,  the  basal  abdominal  segments  dark  brown,  the  others 
reddish,  spotted  with  carmine.  Genitalia  dark  brown;  legs  a 
variable  brown,  lighter  ventrally;  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  maple  or  other  trees  and  shrubs  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May 
17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  33,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  pini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body 
sparsely  clothed  with  long  whitish  hairs,  dark  brown,  t6  segments. 
Head  and  mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  latter  reddish  posteriorly. 
Scutellum  and  postscutellum  reddish.  Abdomen  yellowish  red; 
coxae  pale  yellowish,  femora  light  15rown  distally,  lighter  ventrally; 
tibiae  and  tarsi  light  brown,  the  former  somewhat  darker  distally, 
the  terminal  tarsal  segments  somewhat  darker. 

Taken  on  pine  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  26,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  87,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  cornifolius  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  3d 
abdominal  segment,  reddish  brown,  sparsely  haired,  13  segments. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  and  the  median  area 
posteriorly  yellowish.  Scutellum  yellowish  red  with  numerous 
yellowish  apical  setae;  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  yellow- 
ish with  the  basal  segments  tinged  with  red,  the  ist  slightly 
darker.  .Femora  and  tibiae  yellowish  tinged  with  red;  tarsi  some- 
what darker,  tinged  with  red,  color  somewhat  variable. 

Taken  onCornus  florida  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  18,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  49c,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  caryae  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Face 
yellowish;  mesonotum  black;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  reddish 
brown.  Abdomen  reddish  brown  with  the  segments  margined 
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posteriorly  with  dark  brown;  terminal  segment  and  ovipositor  light 
yellow.  Coxae  and  basal  portion  of  femora,  distal  portion  of 
femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi  a variable  straw-brown. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  lo,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  102,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Hormomyia  americana  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  5 mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  sparsely 
clothed  with  fine  'hairs,  fuscous  yellowish,  distal  segments  tinged 
with  carmine,  25  segments.  Face  yellowish  brown;  mesonotum 
with  the  anterior  median  triangular  area  and  the  posterior  sub- 
lateral irregular  area  dark  brown,  the  median  posterior  area,  the 
oblique  sublateral  anterior  area,  and  the  lateral  area  bordering  the 
posterior  submedian  darker  area,  fuscous  yellowish.  Scutellum 
yellowish,  postscutellum  yellowish  anteriorly  and  laterally,,  black 
on  the  median  posterior  area.  Abdomen  semitransparent,  yel- 
lowish, each  segment  tinged  with  orange  basally,  the  6th  and  7th 
segments  being  nearly  suffused  with  orange.  Genitalia  reddish 
brown  with  fuscous  markings.  Coxae  fuscous  yellowish  tinged  with 
reddish;  femora  and  tibiae  fuscous -yellowish;  tarsi  slightly  darker 
tinged  with  reddish. 

Taken  in  a trap  lantern  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  May  31,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  91,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Bremia  filicis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  twice  the  length  of  the 
body,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  brown  hairs,  fuscous,  14  segments. 
Mesonotum  fuscous;  scutellum  and  postscutellum  yellowish. 
Abdomen  fuscous,  clothed  with  long  hairs.  Legs  long,  slender,  the 
anterior  ones  fuscous,  the  posterior  gray. 

Taken  on  fern  at  Karner,  N.Y.  June  26,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  397,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Bremia  hamamelidis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.15  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  long  hairs,  fuscous,  14  segments.  Body 
fuscous,  the  abdomen  clothed  with  pale  hairs.  Legs  a nearly 
uniform  pale  straw  color. 

Taken  on  witch-hazel  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  27,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  401,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Bremia  podophylli  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  probably  twice  as  long  as 
the  body,  thickly  clothed  with  coarse  hairs,  dark  brown,  yellowish 
basally,  14  segments.  Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark 
brown,  submedian  lines  distinct,  yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented 
with  pale  setae.  Scutellum  light  yellow  with  sparse  apical  setae; 
postscutellum  light  yellow;  abdomen  yellowish  brown,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  coarse  setae,  posterior  margins  of  the  segments 
and  genitalia  slightly  fuscous.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  May-apple  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  352,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dicrodiplosis  podophylli  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  rather  coarse  hairs,  rather  dark  brown,  yel- 
lowish basally,  14  segments.  Face  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark 
brown  with  a median  yellowish  area  posteriorly,  submedian  lines 
and  scutellum  yellowish,  the  latter  with  sparse  apical  setae;  post- 
scutellum yellowish.  Abdomen  reddish  brown,  basal  segment 
slightly  darker  dorsally,  each  segment  with  a more  or  less  distinct 
row  of  fuscous  hairs  along  the  posterior  margin.  Legs  a nearly 
uniform  pale  brown,  lighter  ventrally;  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  May-apple  or  mandrake  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  ii,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  207,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  alternata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  probably  longer  than  the 
body,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs  alternately  yellowish 
and  reddish,  the  larger  swellings  of  the  segments  lighter,  the 
smaller  and  the  distal  portions  of  the  stem  darker,  14  segments. 
Face  and  mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  latter  with  a narrow  mar- 
gined yellowish  area  posteriorly,  submedian  lines  yellowish,  sparsely 
clothed  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  yellowish  reddish,  dark  brown 
laterally ; postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  somewhat  mottled 
with  brown,  darker  laterally,  the  segments  rather  thickly  clothed 
with  fine  yellowish  hairs.  Coxae  yellowish  transparent,  femora 
pale  yellowish  with  rather  indistinct  brownish  annulations  basally 
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and  subapically;  tibiae  pale  yellowish  with  more  distinct  fuscous 
annulations  subbasally  and  apically.  Tarsi  with  the  first  segment 
yellowish  fuscous,  the  others  yellowish  orange  or  pale  orange  and 
with  distinct  fuscous  annulations  distally  except  the  last  segment 
which  is  entirely  pale  orange. 

Taken  on  May-apple  or  mandrake  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  ii,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  209,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  lobata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  yellowish  basally, 
14  segments.  Face  yellowish;  mesonotum  rather  dark  brown,  yel- 
lowish posteriorly,  submedian  lines  yellowish.  Scutellum  yellowish; 
postscutellum  slaty  brown.  Abdomen  rather  dark  salmon.  Legs 
a nearly  uniform  dark  straw;  tarsi  darker. 

Taken  on  blueberry  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  176,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  minuta  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .4  mm.  Antennae  about  one  half  longer  than 
the  body,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14 
segments.  Mesonotum  reddish  brown ; scutellum  fuscous  yellowish. 
Abdomen  reddish  brown  with  the  4th  and  5th  segments  fuscous. 
Genitalia  pale  yellowish;  legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  brown. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  14,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  290,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  acerifolia  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  thickly 
clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum 
reddish  brown  anteriorly,  yellowish  posteriorly;  scutellum  reddish 
brown;  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  yellowish  transparent 
except  for  a conspicuous  black  spot  on  the  basal  abdominal, 
segments  and  a reddish  tint  ventrally  at  the  posterior  extremity. 
Legs  fuscous  yellowish,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  on  maple  or  other  trees  and  vines  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May 
17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  37,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Mycodiplosis  pini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  one  fourth  longer  than  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
P''ace  fuscous  yellow;  mesonotum  fuscous  brown,  submedian  lines 
pale  yellowish.  Scutellum  light  fuscous  yellowish,  postscutellum 
darker.  Abdomen  pale  reddish  brown  with  a golden  fuscous  spot 
on  the  2d  and  3d  abdominal  segments.  Legs  a nearly  uniform 
straw-brown. 

Taken  on  pine  at  Albany,  N.  Y June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  348,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  coryli  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  straw-brown,  14  seg- 
ments. Face  yellowish  fuscous;  mesonotum  rather  pale  orange 
with  a slightly  dusky  broad  marginal  stripe,  the  lateral  margin  of 
the  submedian  yellowish  lines  sparsely  ornamented  with  pale  setae. 
Scutellum  pale  orange;  postscutellum  slightly  darker.  Abdomen 
pale  orange  with  the  two  basal  segments  and  genitalia  fuscous. 
Legs  mostly  a pale  straw  color,  variably  tinged  with  carmine. 

Taken  on  hazel  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  12,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  237,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  caricis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  one  half  longer  than  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  long  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines 
yellow,  rather  thickly  ornamented  with  pale  hairs.  Scutellum  light 
yellow  with  sparse  apical  setae ; postscutellum  orange-yellow. 
Abdomen  dark  fuscous  yellow  with  the  terminal  segments  pale 
orange,  thickly  clothed  with  pale  setae.  Genitalia  fuscous  yellow ; 
legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  straw  color. 

Taken  on  sedge  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  15,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  292,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  cyanococci  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  fully  one  half  longer  than 
the  body,  rather  thickly  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
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Face  yellowish  brown;  mesonotum  pale  brown,  submedian  lines 
yellowish  with  sparse  setae.  Scutellum  light  yellowish  bordered 
with  carmine  laterally;  postscutellum  and  abdomen  dark  brown. 
Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  straw  with  dark  brown  dorsally  on  the 
apex  of  the  femora ; tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  blueberry  at  Karner,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  136,  N.Y,  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  acerina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  fuscous  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines 
pale,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fuscous  hairs;  scutellum  pale 
orange;  postscutellum  and  abdomen  a variable  dark  orange,  the 
latter  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  fuscous  hairs.  Legs  rather 
dark  brown,  lighter  vent  rally. 

Taken  on  soft  maple  and  on  chokecherry  beside  soft  maple  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  June  15,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  269,270,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  hudsoni  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  yellowish  basally, 
14  segments.  Face  pale  yellowish ; mesonotum  dark  reddish  yellow, 
submedian  lines  sparsely  ornamented  with  hairs;  scutellum  and 
postscutellum  dark  reddish;  abdomen  reddish  carmine  with  indis- 
tinct fuscous  markings  at  the  base.  Genitalia  yellowish ; coxae 
reddish  anteriorly;  femora  and  tibiae  dark  brown,  yellowish  ven- 
trally,  the  middle  and  posterior  femora  and  tibiae  a nearly  uniform 
pale  yellowish ; the  femoro-tibio  and  tibio-tarsal  articulations  tinged 
with  carmine;  tarsi  a variable  yellowish  brown. 

Taken  on  soft  maple  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  188,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  emarginata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  fully  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  pale  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  yellowish;  mesonotum  pale  orange-yellow;  scutellum,  post- 
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scutellum  and  abdomen  pale  lemon-yellow.  Legs  a nearly  uniform 
pale  straw. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  lo,  1906. 

Type  Ceeid.  191,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  quercina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  about  one  fifth  longer  than 
the  body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  yellowish  hairs,  light  brown,  14 
segments.  Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  rather  dark  brown, 
yellowish  posteriorly,  submedian  lines  yellowish,  sparsely  orna- 
mented with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  pale  reddish  yellow  with 
numerous  apical  setae;  postscutellum  pale  yellowish.  Abdomen 
yellowish  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  whitish  setae; 
pleurae  yellowish  transparent ; legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  brown. 

Taken  on  white  oak  near  soft  maple  and  chokecherry  at  Albany, 
N.Y.  June  15,  1906. 

Type  Ceeid.  271,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  viburni  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  body,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  brown  hairs,  light  brown,  14 
segments.  Face  dark  brown,  mouth  parts  pale  yellowish;  meso- 
notum rather  dark  brown  with  narrow  lighter  submedian  lines. 
Scutellum  light  brown,  clothed  with  long  brownish  apical  setae; 
postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  light  yellowish  with  the 
posterior  margins  of  the  segments  dark  brown  and  laterally  about 
the  middle  of  each  segment  a short  dark  brown  curved  line  suggest- 
ing the  posterior  border  of  subsegments.  Genitalia  orange-yellow. 
Legs  pale  straw-yellow;  femora  and  tibiae  slightly  fuscous  distally; 
tarsi  light  brownish  apically. 

Taken  on  Viburnum  lentago  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Ceeid.  89,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Mycodiplosis  tsugae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  twice  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Face 
yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  lighter  posteriorly,  submedian 
lines  yellowish ; scutellum  yellowish  apically,  rather  thickly  clothed 
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with  fine  hairs.  Abdomen  fuscous  yellowish;  legs  rather  dark 
brown,  the  ventral  surface  and  base  of  femora  paler. 

Taken  on  hemlock  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  i68a,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  balsamifera  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  thickly  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Face  yellowish 
brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  posterior  median  area  lighter, 
submedian  lines  yellowish.  Scutellum  yellowish  carmine,  post- 
scutellum  and  abdomen  light  yellowish  red.  Legs  nearly  uniform 
light  brown,  lighter  ventrally,  tarsi  darker. 

Taken  on  balsam  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  143,  144,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  sambucifolia  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  hairs,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally, 
14  segments.  Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown, 
lighter  posteriorly,  submedian  lines  yellowish.  Scutellum  yellow- 
ish apically,  postscutellum  and  abdomen  pale  salmon.  Legs  nearly 
uniform  pale  straw,  irregularly  tinged  with  carmine  at  the  articu- 
lations, tarsi  brownish  dorsally. 

Taken  on  elder  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  153,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  filicis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Meso- 
notum yellowish  with  a broad  median  area  anteriorly,  broad  sub- 
lateral areas  not  quite  extending  to  the  anterior  margin  and 
scutellum  slaty  brown.  Abdomen  yellowish.  Legs  yellowish 
transparent  ventrally,  light  brown  dorsally,  particularly  the  mid 
tibiae  and  tarsi. 

Taken  on  ferns  at  Karner,  N.Y.  May  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  20,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  trifolii  11.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  about  twice  the  length  of 
the  body,  thickly  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Face  yel- 
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lowish;  mesonotum  yellowish  brown;  scutellum,  postscutellum  and 
abdomen  yellowish,  the  latter  sparsely  clothed  with  fuseous  hairs. 
Legs  variable  yellowish  transparent,  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  elover  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Ceeid.  108,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  ampelophila  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  nearly  twiee  the  length  of 
the  body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  pale  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  and  mesonotum  dark  brown.  Scutellum  reddish  brown,  post- 
scutellum darker;  abdomen  brownish  red.  Legs  straw-yellow, 
tarsi  a little  darker  apically. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  April  28,  1906,  on  grapevine. 

Type  Ceeid.  9,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  caryae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  pale,  14  segments.  Entire  insect  yellowish  with 
the  exception  of  a dark  spot  on  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen.  Legs 
pale  yellowish,  tarsi  fuscous. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  19,  1906,  on  hickory.  : , 

Type  Ceeid.  332,  N.Y,  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  viburni  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  J longer  than  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  dark  hairs,  pale  straw,  14  segments. 
Face  yellowish;  mesonotum  pale  yellowish  orange,  slightly  tinged 
with  carmine  dorsally.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  pale  orange. 
Abdomen  bright  orange,  with  a distinct,  black  or  fuscous  area  ba- 
sally.  Legs  pale  straw,  the  articulations  tinged  with  carmine. 

Taken  on  maple-leaved  arrowwood,  Albany,  N.Y.  June  ii,  1906. 

Type  Ceeid.  210,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  albotarsa  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  yellowish, 
thinly  clothed  with  black  hairs.  Scutellum  fuscous.  Abdomen 
yellowish,  the  apex  of  the  segments  being  clothed  with  long,  black 
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hairs,  the  extremity  yellowish.  Legs  thickly  clothed  with  hairlike 
scales,  yellowish  basally;  tibiae  black,  first  joint  of  tarsi  dark,  the 
second  joint  of  the  anterior  tarsi  white,  the  remainder  fuscous,  pos- 
. terior  tarsi  with  all  the  joints  but  the  first  white. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  19,  1906  _ 

Type  Cecid.  330,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  claytoniae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Face 
reddish;  mesonotum  dark  brown  with  paler  sublateral  lines  and 
lighter  on  the  median  posterior  area.  Scutellum  reddish,  post- 
scutellum  and  probably  abdomen  reddish  brown,  the  latter  sparsely 
clothed  with  yellowish  hairs.  Legs  dark  brown,  lighter  ventrally, 
tarsi  straw-yellow. 

Taken  on  Claytonia  virginica  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  18, 
1906. 

Type  Cecid.  46,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  ^ 

Cecidomyia  fragariae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  a light  straw-brown, 
14  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  carmine,  submedian  lines  yellow- 
ish. Scutellum  tinged  with  carmine,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Ab- 
domen pale  yellowish,  with  a median  dorsal  orange  spot  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  segments.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  straw,  ter- 
minal tarsal  segments  light  brown. 

Taken  on  strawberry  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  18,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  328  N.Y.  State  Museum.  ^ | 

Cecidomyia  orbiculata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  dark  yellowish  brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  yellowish  red 
laterally,  submedian  lines  narrow,  yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented 
with  pale  hairs.  Scutellum  rather  dark  red  with  fuscous  apical 
hairs,  postscutellum  darker.  Abdomen  fuscous  brown  dorsally, 
the  sclerites  slightly  darker  than  the  pleurae  and  incisures,  each 
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segment  posteriorly  with  a row  of  stout,  light  brown  hairs.  Legs 
nearly  uniform  dark  straw,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  on  common  locust  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  lo,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  180,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  photophila  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  fully  i longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  coarse  setae,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Mes- 
onotum  yellowish  brown,  submedian  lines  indistinct,  sparsely 
clothed  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  reddish  brown  with  sparse  ap- 
ical setae,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  bright  carmine, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine,  yellowish  setae.  Legs  a nearly 
uniform  reddish  brown. 

Taken  in  trap  lantern  at  Newport,  N.Y.  June  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  323,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  recurvata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  probably  J longer  than  the 
body,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  pale  straw,  14  segments. 
Face  yellowish,  thorax  pale  yellowish.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish 
with  a reddish  tint  basally  and  apically  on  the  ventral  surface. 
Legs  pale  yellowish  white,  extreme  tips  of  the  tarsi  slightly  dusky. 

Taken  in  trap  lantern  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  361,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  emarginata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Face 
yellowish;  mesonotum  pale  reddish,  the  anterior,  median  and  sub- 
lateral posterior  areas  slightly  darker.  Abdomen  yellowish  red 
with  irregular,  carmine  markings.  Legs  light  brown,  lighter  ven- 
trally, tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  maple  and  other  vines  and  shrubs  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
May  17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  34,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  obesa  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  bright  carmine,  14  segments.  Face 
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pale  yellowish;  mesonotum_and  scutellum  dark  carmine,  postscu- 
tellum  fuscous.  Abdomen  dark  carmine.  Legs  nearly  uniform 
pale  straw,  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  hemlock  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  167,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  carpini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  about  J longer  than  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
Basal  antennal  segments  and  face  fuscous  yellowish;  mesonotum 
dark  brown  or  black  with  pale  submedian  lines,  sparsely  clothed 
with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  dark  orange,  sparsely  clothed  with  yel- 
lowish setae,  postscutellum  fuscous  orange.  Abdomen  reddish 
brown  with  the  pleurae  and  terminal  segments  dark  yellowish, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  yellowish  setae.  Legs  brownish,  yel- 
lowish red  basally,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  on  ironwood  or  blue  beech  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  347,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  angulata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  . 7 5 mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  thickly 
clothed  with  fine  hairs,  pale  yellowish,  14  segments.  Entire  in- 
sect, with  the  exception  of  a dark  spot  on  the  dorsum  of  the  body, 
is  yellowish.  Legs  rather  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  scales,  a 
nearly  uniform  pale  straw. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  19,  1906. 

Type  CecM.  332,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  hudsoni  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
rather  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum 
light  brown  with  an  indistinct  yellowish,  median  line  and  a similar 
color  on  the  humeri,  submedian  lines  sparsely  ornamented  with  long, 
yellowish  setae;  posterior  margin  of  mesonotum  slaty  brown.  Scu- 
tellum bluish  slate,  the  apex  sparsely  ornamented  with  long,  yel- 
lowish setae.  Abdomen  dark  or  reddish  brown,  rather  thickly 
clothed  with  yellowish  hairs.  Legs  brownish  yellow. 

Taken  on  red  cedar  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  April  19,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  i,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Cecidomyia  lobata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  ^ longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Faee  yellowish  brown; 
mesonotum  a variable  reddish  brown,  lighter  posteriorly,  submedian 
lines  yellowish.  Seutellum  yellowish,  postseutellum  and  abdomen 
pale  yellowish  brown.  Legs  pale  brown,  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  white  clover  at  Karner,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  132  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  urticae  n.  sp. 

' Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  pale  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  reddish  brown  with  distinct 
submedian  yellowish  lines,  posterior  median  area  yellowish.  Scu- 
tellum  yellowish  with  sparse  apical  setae,  postseutellum  yellowish. 
Abdomen  pale  yellow  with  an  irregular,  reddish  spot  on  the  2d 
and  3d  abdominal  segments.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  fuscous 
straw  color. 

Taken  on  nettle  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  123,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  , 

Cecidomyia  filicis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  rather 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown. 
Seutellum  and  postseutellum  lighter.  Abdomen  yellowish  brown, 
vestiture  scarcely  perceptible.  Legs  light  brown,  paler  at  the 
articulations. 

Taken  on  ferns  at  Karner,  N.Y.  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  139,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  acerina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  long  hairs,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Face 
yellowish  brown;  mesonotum  reddish  brown,  probably  with  lighter 
submedian  lines.  Seutellum  reddish.  Abdomen  yellowish  brown 
with  a distinct  fuscous  spot  dorsally  on  the  second  and  third  ab- 
dominal segments.  Legs  pale  straw  color  basally,  darker  apically, 
specially  the  tarsi. 

Taken  on  maple  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  149,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  ^ 
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Cecidomyia  toxicodendri  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  about  J longer  than  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  setae,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  fuscous  yellowish;  mesonotum  reddish  brown,  submedian 
lines  pale  yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented  with  fine  setae.  Scutel- 
lum  and  pleurae  fuscous  yellow,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdo- 
men a nearly  uniform  fuscous  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  with 
fine  setae.  Coxae  and  femora  pale  yellowish,  tibiae  and  tarsi  pale 
brown,  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  poison  ivy  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  14,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  263,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  flavoscuta  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
rather  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  14  segments.  Face  reddish 
brown;  mesonotum  dark  brown  with  distinct  submedian  lines  of 
pale  setae.  Scutellum  yellowish  with  numerous  yellowish  hairs 
apically,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  brown.  Legs 
mostly  yellowish  transparent  with  reddish  tints  at  the  extremities 
of  femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  76,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  quercina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .5  mm.  'Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  yellowish  gray,  14  segments.  Face 
pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  yellow- 
ish, sparsely  ornamented  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  pale  yellow- 
ish, postscutellum  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  pale  orange  with 
a large  fuscous  median  spot  basally.  Legs  pale  straw  color,  the 
annulations  variably  marked  with  carmine,  distal  tarsal  segments 
fuscous. 

Taken  on  swamp  white  oak  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  342,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  hicoriae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  fully  twice  as  long  as  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
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Face  dark  fuscous;  mcsonotum  dark  brown.  Scutellum  reddish 
brown,  postscutellum  darker.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish  with  dark 
brown  mesially  on  the  basal  segment.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale 
reddish  straw  color,  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  14,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  261,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

I 

Cecidomyia  fraxini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
body,  sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum 
nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  yellowish.  Scutellum 
yellowish  laterally,  dark  orange  apically,  postscutellum  a little 
darker.  Abdomen  dark  reddish,  slightly  lighter  dorsally  on  the 
second  and  third  abdominal  segments.  Legs  nearly  uniform  dark 
brown,  lighter  ventrally. 

Taken  on  ash  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  10,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  179,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  flavomarginata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  yellowish 
brown,  the  broad  median  area  thickly  clothed  with  yellowish 
hairs.  Scutellum  reddish,  the  postscutellum  probably  concolorous. 
Abdomen  light  brown,  anterior  segments  margined  posteriorly 
with  yellowish,  posterior  segments  reddish.  Coxae  yellowish  trans- 
parent tinged  with  reddish  apically,  femora  yellowish  transparent, 
tibiae  slightly  darker,  tarsi  light  brown. 

Taken  on  clover  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  109,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

^ Cecidomyia  triangularis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  sparsely 
clothed  with  coarse  hairs,,  brown,  14  segments.  Face  yellowish; 
mesonotum  brownish  yellow,  submedian  lines  obscure.  Scutellum 
reddish.  Abdomen  brownish  yellow,  ovipositor  pale.  Coxae 
white,  femora  brown  above,  paler  beneath,  tibiae  a little  paler 
than  the  femora,  tarsi  brown. 

Taken  on  Solidago  at  Lebanon,  N.Y.  August  26,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  763,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Cecidomyia  excavata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  short,  dark  brown  setae,  pale  straw  color,  14 
segments.  Face  yellowish  white;  mesonotum  reddish  brown  with 
distinct  submedian  yellowish  lines  sparsely  clothed  with  setae. 
Scutellum  yellow,  tipped  with  carmine,  postscutellum  yellow.  Ab- 
domen pale,  reddish  yellow  with  slightly  fuscous  areas  dorsally  on 
the  second  and  third  segments.  Legs  variably  brown  tinged  with 
reddish,  lighter  ventrally,  the  anterior  and  mid  tarsi  distinctly 
darker  than  the  posterior. 

Taken  on  soft  maple  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  65,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  carolinae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body,  thickly 
haired,  fuscous  yellowish,  lighter  basally,  14  segments.  Face  fuscous 
yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  indistinct. 
Scutellum  black  or  very  dark  brown,  postscutellum  dark  brown. 
Abdomen  pale  yellowish,  basal  segments  dark  brown  or  black  dor- 
sally,  the  terminal  segments  shaded  with  orange.  Legs  a variable 
light  fuscous  yellow  basally,  basal  tarsal  segments  somewhat  darker 
than  the  distal  ones.  ' 

Bred  October  5,  1906,  from  gall  on  Solidago  canadensis 
taken  at  Asheville,  N.C.  September  17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai636,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  tsugae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  twice  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  yellowish  basally, 
14  segments.  Face  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  lighter 
posteriorly,  submedian  lines  yellowish.  Scutellum  yellowish  ap- 
ically,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  Abdomen  fuscous 
yellowish.  Legs  rather  dark  brown,  ventral  surface  and  base  of 
femora  paler. 

Taken  on  hemlock  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  i68b,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Cecidomyia  incisa  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  half  as  long  as  the  -body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  setae,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mes- 
onotum  dark  brown;  scutellum  orange-brown,  postscutellum  darker. 
Abdomen  orange-brown,  somewhat  darker  dorsally  on  the  2d,  3d 
and  4th  abdominal  segments.  Legs  variable  yellowish  brown  and 
dark  brown;  posterior  coxae  reddish,  femora  and  tibiae  light  brown, 
slightly  darker  distally,  tarsi  rather  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  soft  maple  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  67,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  subtruncata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  i longer  than  the  body,  thickly 
haired,  dark  brown,  fuscous  yellowish  basally,  14  segments.  Face 
fuscous  yellowish ; mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  yellow, 
uniting  posteriorly  in  a median  yellowish  area.  Scutellum  dark 
red,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  red,  the  segments 
margined  posteriorly  with  fuscous,  sparsely  clothed  with  pale  setae. 
Coxae  and  basal  portion  of  femora  pale  yellowish,  remainder  of 
femora,  tibiae  and  basal  segment  of  tarsi  fuscous  brown,  the  three 
distal  segments  yellowish,  variably  tinged  with  carmine. 

Taken  on  goldenrod  or  Aster  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  6,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  506,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  eupatorii  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  fully  longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  long  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Face 
yellowish;  mesonotum  light  olive-brown,  submedian  lines  sparsely 
clothed  with  pale  yellowish  setae.  Scutellum  pale  yellowish,  post- 
scutellum dark  brown.  Abdomen  yellowish  orange,  slightly  darker 
posteriorly,  basal  segments  irregularly  fuscous.  Legs  mostly  a 
variable  fuscous  yellow,  the  articulations  and  terminal  tarsal  seg- 
ments lighter. 

Bred  September  12,  1906,  from  galls  taken  on  Eupatorium 
ageratoides  at  South  bay,  Glen  lake.  Lake  Champlain,  August 
21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai28o,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 
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Cecidomyia  juniperina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  fully  J longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  light  brown,  yellowish  basally,  14  segments.  Mes- 
onotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  sparsely  haired.  Scutellum 
yellowish  orange,  postscutellum  fuscous  reddish.  Abdomen  red- 
dish salmon,  the  basal  four  segments  dark  red.  Coxae  and  femora 
fuscous  transparent,  tibiae  and  tarsi  fuscous  brown,  distal  segments 
darker. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  August  7,  1906.  _ 

Type  Cecid.  746,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  .• 

Cecidomyia  kamerensis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Meso- 
notum  dark  brown  with  a silvery  luster.  Scutellum  reddish,  post- 
scutellum dark  brown.  Abdomen  reddish  yellow,  sparsely  orna- 
mented with  rather  coarse  hairs.  Legs  semitransparent,  yellowish 
brown,  tarsi  variably  reddish,  light  or  dark  brown. 

Taken  at  Karner,  N.Y.  May  16,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  27,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  rugosa  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown, 
submedian  lines  sparsely  haired.  Scutellum  yellowish  red  ap- 
ically,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  reddish  brown,  thickly 
haired,  basal  segments  darker.  Legs  nearly  uniform  light  brown. 

Bred  August  9,  1906,  from  galls  collected  on  Solidago  at  Albany, 
N.Y.  July  15,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  650c,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  caryae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  ^ longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  brown,  yel- 
lowish at  the  apex.  Scutellum  reddish.  Abdom'en  yellow,  with 
the  posterior  margin  of  each  segment  and  a short  transverse  an- 
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terior  line  laterally,  dark  brown.  Legs  yellow  at  the  base,  tibiae 
and  tarsi  brown. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  19,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  331,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  asteris  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  light  brown,  fuscous  yellowish  basally,  14  segments. 
Face  fuscous  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines 
distinct.  Scutellum  yellowish,  reddish  apically,  postscutellum 
yellowish.  Abdomen  dull  yellowish,  reddish  apically  and  with  a 
fuscous  basal  spot.  Legs  fuscous  straw. 

Taken  on  aster  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  17,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  615,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  coryli  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  setae,  light  brown,  14  segments. 
Face  sooty  yellow;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  dark  reddish  laterally, 
submedian  lines  yellowish,  ornamented  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum 
reddish  basally,  slightly  fuscous  apically,  with  sparse  apical  setae, 
postscutellum  dark  yellowish.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish  orange, 
sparsely  clothed  with  fine  yellowish  hairs,  each  segment  narrowly 
margined  with  fuscous  posteriorly  and  with  short,  dark,  transverse 
lines  on  each  side  just  behind  the  middle.  Coxae  and  basal  portion 
of  femora  pale  straw-yellow,  the  other  parts  of  the  legs  nearly 
uniform  sooty  yellowish  or  brownish. 

Taken  on  hazel  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  ii,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  216,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  • 

Cecidomyia  rubroscuta  11.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
body,  thickly  clothed  with  light  brown  hairs,  yellowish  brown, 
14  segments.  Face  dark  brown;  mesonotum  with  the  anterior 
median  and  posterior  sublateral  lobes  dark  brown,  the  intermediate 
spaces  lighter.  Scutellum  reddish  brown,  postscutellum  dark  brown. 
Abdomen  rather  dark  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs. 
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Legs  slightly  variable,  pale  straw  color,  femora  somewhat  darker 
apically. 

Taken  on  ash  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  93,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  acernea  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  setae,  light  brown,  yellowish  ba- 
sally,  14  segments.  Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown, 
submedian  lines  pale  yellowish,  sparsely  ornamented  with  fine  setae. 
Scutellum  somewhat  fuscous  yellowish  with  sparse  apical  setae,  post- 
scutellum  and  abdomen  pale  orange,  with  the  latter  slightly  tinged 
dorsally  with  fuscous  and  rather  sparsely  clothed  with  fine,  whitish 
hairs.  Legs  nearly  uniform  pale  straw,  tarsi  somewhat  darker. 

Taken  on  soft  maple  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  14,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  267,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  cincta  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs,  dark  brown,  14  segments. 
Mesonotum  nearly  uniform  dark  brown.  Scutellum  dark  reddish, 
postscutellum  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  with  the  basal  segments 
yellowish  brown,  the  third  and  fourth  black,  fifth  and  sixth  pale 
orange,  terminal  segments  black.  Legs  nearly  uniform  pale  straw. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  13,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  285,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Cecidomyia  sylvestris  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  a variable  yellow- 
ish and  brown,  submedian  lines  indistinct.  Scutellum  and  postscu- 
tellum yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  carmine,  a fuscous  spot  near  the 
middle.  Femora  and  tibiae  pale  fuscous  distally,  tarsi  fuscous. 

Taken  at  Davidson’s  River,  N.C.  September  26,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai63o,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dirhiza  caryae  n.  sp. 

Female.  -Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  reddish  brown,  14  segments. 
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Face  reddish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  yellowish  red  laterally,  the 
posterior  median  area  yellowish,  submedian  lines  yellowish,  rather 
indistinct  with  sparse  yellow  setae.  Scutellum  reddish;  postscutel- 
lum  thrown,  yellowish  laterally.  Abdomen  yellowish  with  a series 
of  nearly  circular  dark  brown  median  spots  on  the  2d,  4th,  5th  and 
6th  abdominal  segments;  ventral  surface  reddish  brown.  Legs 
pale  yellowish,  irregularly  tinged  with  reddish. 

Taken  on  hickory  at  Albany,  N.Y.  May  20,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  58,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Dirhiza  hamata  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  rather  thickly  haired,  dark  reddish  brown,  13  seg- 
ments. Head  dark  brown  or  black ; mesonotum  black,  shining,  with 
a few  scattered  setae  laterally.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  dark 
brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  somewhat  reddish  at  the  sides. 
Legs  black;  tarsi  with  the  ist  joint  and  basal  f of  the  2d  dark  brown, 
the  remainder  white,  the  3d  and  4th  segments  white,  5th  slightly 
infuscated. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  8,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  142,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  ampelophila  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  a little  shorter  than  the 
body,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  fuscous  yellowish  basally,  14 
segments.  Face  fuscous  yellowish;  mesonotum  nearly  uniform 
dark  brown.  Scutellum  dark  reddish  brown,  postscutellum  dark 
brown.  Abdomen  dark  yellowish  brown  with  yellowish  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  fourth  segment,  sparsely  clothed  with  dark  hairs. 
Legs  a pale  fuscous  yellowish,  tarsi  slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  Virginia  creeper  at  Albany,  N-Y.  July  3,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  450,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  pini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  probably  longer  than  the 
body,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  coarse  hairs,  light  brown,  15  seg- 
ments. Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian 
lines  with  yellowish  hairs.  Scutellum  pale  orange  with  sparse  ap- 
ical setae;  postscutellum  slightly  darker;  abdomen  rather  dark 
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brown.  Genitalia  pale  orange  and  rather  thickly  clothed  with 
yellowish  hairs.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  straw  color. 

Taken  on  white  pine  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  lo,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  221,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  pinea  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body,  sparsely 
haired,  yellowish  brown,  basally  yellowish,  15  or  16  segments.  Mes- 
onotum  light  brown,  yellowish  posteriorly,  submedian  lines  broad, 
yellowish,  scutellum  light  reddish,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Ab- 
domen pale  salmon,  the  color  slightly  deeper  on  the  basal  and 
antipenultimate  segments.  Genitalia  fuscous  yellowish;  legs  a 
nearly  uniform  light  fuscous  yellowish. 

Taken  at  Davidson’s  River,  N.C.  September  24,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai62  2,  N.Y.  State  Museum, 

Porricondyla  carolinae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.3  mm.  Antennae  -J  longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,. yellowish  brown,  yellowish  basally,  16  segments. 
Face  yellowish;  mesonotum  fuscous  yellowish,  submedian  lines 
yellowish,  the  area  between  the  submedian  lines  distinctly  lighter 
than  the  sublateral  areas.  Scutellum  reddish  brown,  postscutellum 
yellowish ; abdomen  fuscous  yellow.  Genitalia  slightly  fuscous ; legs 
a nearly  uniform  yellowish  fuscous. 

Taken  at  Davidson’s  River,  N.C.  September  26,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai624,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  trifolii  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  almost  three  times  as  long  as 
the  body,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  at  least  14  and  probably 
16  segments.  Face  fuscous;  mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian 
lines  indistinct;  scutellum  pale  orange;  postscutellum  and  abdomen 
dark  brown.  Genitalia  slightly  fuscous,  sparsely  clothed  with  yel- 
lowish hairs.  ; Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown. 

Taken  on  white  clover  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  3,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  455,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  diervillae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  J[longer  than  the  body,  sparse- 
ly haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally,  16  segments.  Face  yel- 
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lowish;  mcsonotum  reddisli,  submedian  lines  yellow.  Seutellum, 
postscutellum  and  abdomen  pale  yellowish.  Legs  a nearly  uniform 
dark  brown. 

Taken  on  bush  honeysuckle'  at  Karner,  N.Y.  July  5,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  485,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  hamata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body,  sparsely 
clothed  with  long  hairs,  fuscous  yellowish,  probably  16  segments. 
Face  yellowish,  the  mouth  parts  carmine;  mesonotum  dark  brown, 
submedian  lines  narrow,  yellowish.  Seutellum  pale  yellowish, 
postscutellum  yellowish;  abdomen  fuscous  yellow,  the  segments 
margined  posteriorly  with  fuscous.  Genitalia  light  fuscous.  Legs 
fuscous  yellowish,  the  last  tarsal  segments  of  the  ist  and  2d  pair  of 
legs  and  the  2 distal  segments  of  the  3d  pair  of  legs  yellowish. 

Taken  at  Davidson’s  River.  N.C.  September  26.  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  ai626.  N.Y.  State  Museum. 


Porricondyla  flava  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  at  least  12  and  probably  14  or  more 
segments.  Face  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  pale  brownish  apically. 
yellowish  posteriorly.  Seutellum.  postscutellum  and  abdomen 
light  yellowish.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  straw  color. 

Taken  on  soft  maple  at  Lake  Clear.  N.Y.  June  7.  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  151,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  graminis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown.  1 2 segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown ; 
seutellum  deep  carmine;  postscutellum  reddish.  Abdomen  reddish 
brown,  lighter  distally.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  brown. 

Taken  on  quack  grass  at  Albany.  N.Y.  July  14.  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  570,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  sylvestris  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown.  12  segments.  Mesono- 
tum dark  brown,  submedian  lines  yellowish.  Seutellum  and  post- 
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scutellum  dark  brown;  abdomen  yellowish;  legs  a nearly  uniform 
pale  straw  color. 

Taken  on  low  plants  in  balsam  woods  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7, 
1906. 

Type  Cecid.  175,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  quercina  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  coarse  hairs,  dark  brown,  12  segments.  Face 
fuscous;  mesonotum  dark  brown  with  the  sublateral  and  median 
posterior  areas  yellow.  Scutellum  pale  reddish,  postscutellum 
yellow.  Abdomen  dark  brown ; coxae  and  base  of  femora  yellowish, 
distal  portion  of  femora  yellowish  brown;  tibiae  and  tarsi  dark 
brown. 

Taken  on  scrub  oak  at  Karner,  N.Y.  May  19,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  62,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  altifila  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  fuscous,  12  segments.  Mesonotum  and  scutellum 
reddish  yellow,  the  latter  with  a fuscous  line  at  the  apex ; postscu- 
tellum and  abdomen  yellowish.  Legs  with  the  anterior  ones 
fuscous  at  the  base ; tarsi  paler,  posterior  legs  pale. 

Taken  on  skunk  cabbage  at  Karner,  N.Y.  June  26,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  398,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Porricondyla  borealis  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  i . 5 mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally,  14  segments.  Face 
yellowish;  mesonotum  reddish  brown,  submedian  lines  yellowish; 
scutellum  yellowish  apically,  postscutellum  and  abdomen  dark  red- 
dish brown.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown;  tibiae  and  tarsi 
slightly  darker. 

Taken  on  spruce  at  Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  June  7,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  155,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Asynapta  cerasi  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  whitish  hairs,  light  brown,  yellowish 
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basally,  23  segments.  Faee  pale  yellowish;  mesonotum  rather  dark 
brown,  the  posterior  median  area  yellowish,  submedian  lines  narrow, 
distinctly  yellowish,  irregularly  margined  with  coarse  setae;  scutel- 
lum  pale  orange-yellow  with  sparse  apical  setae;  postscutellum 
concolorous.  Abdomen  somewhat  variably  orange  yellowish ; 
genitalia  slightly  fuscous;  legs  a rather  dark  straw-brown,  lighter 
ventrally. 

Taken  on  cherry  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  12,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  236,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  \ 

Asynapta  photophila  n,  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  J longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  light  brown  annulate  with  yellow,  28  segments. 
Face  yellowish;  mesonotum  reddish  brown  with  distinct  lighter 
submedian  lines  ornamented  with  yellowish  hairs ; posterior  median 
area  yellowish.  Scutellum  reddish  brown  with  sparse  apical  hairs ; 
postscutellum  and  abdomen  a slightly  variable  reddish  brown. 
Legs  long,  a nearly  uniform  pale  straw  color. 

Taken  in  trap  lantern  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  3,  1906.  ^ 

Type  Cecid.  1 1 9,  N.Y.  State  Museum.  ^ \ . 

Winnertzia  furcata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  sparsely 
clothed  with  whorls  of  long  hairs,  fuscous,  16  segments.  Head  tes- 
taceous; mesonotum  dark  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  long  hairs. 
Scutellum  and  postscutellum  testaceous;  abdomen  testaceous  with 
the  lateral  margins  darker  and  sparsely  clothed  with  short  pale  hairs. 
Legs  testaceous  at  base,  becoming  dark  brown  at  the  top,  the  2 
basal  tarsal  segments  of  the  anterior  legs  brown,  the  others  yellow. 
The  basal  and  most  of  the  second  tarsal  segment  of  the  posterior 
legs  brown,  the  tip  of  the  2d  and  the  other  remaining  segments 
white;  articulations  pale  straw. 

Taken  at  Nassau,  N.Y.  June  21,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  336,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Winnertzia  carpini  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  i mm.  Antennae  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  13  segments.  Mesonotum  yellowish 
brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  along  the  broad  median  area  with  fine 
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yellowish  hairs.  Scutellum  yellowish  with  sparse  apical  hairs,  post- 
scutellum  a little  darker.  Abdomen  yellowish  brown,  the  basal 
segments  and  genitalia  darker.  Coxae  and  femora  yellowish  trans- 
parent, the  latter  slightly  fuscous  apically.  Tibiae  and  tarsi  pale 
yellowish  brown. 

Taken  on  ironwood  or  blue  beech  at  Albany,  N.Y.  June  i,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  106,  N.Y.  State  Museum. 

Winnertzia  solidaginis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  .75  mm.  Antennae  probably  as  long  as  the 
body,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  probably  at  least  14  segments. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown,  submedian  lines  with  sparse  setae;  scutel- 
lum fuscous  brown,  yellowish  apically,  postscutellum  and  abdomen 
dark  brown.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  pale  yellowish;  tarsi  variably 
tinged  with  pale  orange. 

Taken  on  goldenrod  or  aster  at  Albany,  N.Y.  July  6,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  508,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

LJ  ' ' ADDENDA 

Campylomyza  dilatata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  fuscous  yellowish,  14  segments;  face  fuscous 
yellowish,  eyes  large,  black.  Mesonotum  dark  brown.  Scutellum 
yellowish,  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  a variable 
fuscous  yellowdsh.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  light  fuscous  yellowish. 
Easily  recognized  by  the  short,  stout,  greatly  dilated  subtriangular 
terminal  clasp  segment. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  light  fuscous  yellowish,  13  segments. 
Color  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  by  Dr  M.  T.  Thompson  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  from  earth  containing  seeds  and  vegetable  debris. 

Type  Cecid.  1109,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  convolvuli  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.25  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  fuscous  yellowish 
basally , 1 7 segments ; face  rather  thickly  clothed  with  silvery  white 
jscales.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  rather  thickly^and  evenly  clothed 
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with  yellowish  white  scales.  Scutellum  reddish  brown  with  a few 
coarse  setae  apically,  j)ostscutellum  darker.  Abdomen  a rich 
dark  brown,  the  first  segment  rather  broadly  banded  posteriorly 
with  silvery  white,  the  others  with  submedian  rows  of  small,  lunate 
silvery  white  spots  and  sublateral  rows  of  rather  prolonged,  silvery 
white  spots,  particularly  on  the  second,  third  and  fourth  segments, 
venter  suffused  with  silvery  white,  genitalia  fuscous.  Halteres  a 
nearly  uniform  yellowish  orange.  Legs  mostly  a dark  brown,  the 
basal  half  of  femora,  the  femoro-tibio  articulation,  the  extremity 
of  the  tibiae  and  narrow  basal  annulations  on  the  tarsal  segments 
yellowish  white,  the  bands  wider  on  the  posterior  legs. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  with  20  segments.  Meso- 
notum^dark  brown,  sparsely  margined  laterally  and  anteriorly 
with  rather  long,  yellowish  hairs,  the  submedian  lines  rather 
thickly  ornamented  posteriorly  with  yellowish  hairs.  Other 
markings  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  from  a fusiform  stem  gall  on  hedge  bind-weed.  Convol- 
vulus sepium.  May  14,  1907. 

Type  Cecid.  ai465,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 


Lasioptera  cylindrigallae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  dark  brown,  sparsely  haired,  15  or  16  segments;  face 
with  a conspicuous  patch  of  silvery  white  scales,  the  eyes  distinctly 
margined  posteriorly  with  a rather  broad  band  of  silvery  white 
scales.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  variably  margined  laterally  and 
anteriorly  with  silvery  white  and  yellowish  scales,  the  submedian 
lines  rather  sparsely  clothed  with  golden  yellow  hairs,  the  median 
and  sublateral  areas  rather  uniformly  clothed  with  short,  golden 
yellow  hairs.  Scutellum  dark  brown  with  numerous  yellowish 
setae  apically,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown 
with  large,  submedian  rows  of  lunate,  silvery  white  spots,  the 
latter  on  the  posterior  margins  of  the  segments  and  extending  to 
the  lateral  line;  genitalia  dull  yellowish,  slightly  fuscous  apically, 
venter  suffused  with  silvery  white  scales.  Halteres  a nearly  uni- 
form pale  yellowish.  Legs  with  coxae  mostly  fuscous,  the  base  of 
femora  yellowish  white,  the  distal  portion  of  tibiae  and  tarsi  dark 
brown,  the  latter  darker. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  with  21  to  22  segments. 
Color  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 
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Bred  from  a uniform  enlargement  of  the  upper  portions  of  solidago 
stems,  the  gall  being  lo  cm  long  by  .7  cm  in  diameter  and  occurring 
usually  just  below  the  point  where  the  branches  arise.  Taken  at 
Staten  Island  April  2,  1907.  Adults  bred  May  6. 

T}^pe  Cecid.  ai4o8,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  humulicaulis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  second 
abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  basal  segments 
fuscous  yellowish,  21  segments;  face  sparsely  clothed  with  whitish 
scales,  eyes  small,  narrowly  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery 
white.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  submedian  lines  thickly 
clothed  with  long,  golden  yellow  scales;  laterally  there  is  a narrow 
margin  of  yellowish  and  silvery  white  scales,  the  general  surface 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine,  yellowish  scales.  Scutellum  dark 
brown  with  rather  numerous  yellowish  setae  apically,  postscutellum 
pale  orange.  Abdomen  dark  brown  with  submedian  rows  of  rather 
large,  lunate,  silvery  white  spots,  the  markings  on  the  posterior 
margins  of  segments  one  to  six,  the  seventh  segment  and  genitalia 
yellowish  orange.  Halteres  semitransparent  basally,  pale  orange 
distally.  Legs  with  coxae  and  basal  portion  of  femora  pale  yel- 
lowish, the  remainder  dark  brown. 

Female.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  second 
abdominal  segment,  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  the  basal  segments 
yellowish,  25  segments.  Color  characters  nearly  as  in  the  opposite 
sex. 

Bred  May  2,  1907  from  a long  stem  gall  on  hop.  This  is  a uni- 
form swelling  some  50  cm  in  length,  about  i cm  in  diameter  and 
with  a hollow,  blackened  interior  inhabited  by  numerous  larvae. 
Taken  by  Henry  Bird  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  April  17,  1907. 

Type  Cecid.  ai446,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  lactucae  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  hardly  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  19  segments. 
Mesonotum  thickly  clothed  with  bronzy  scales.  Scutellum  yellowish 
with  a few  apical  seta5,  postscutellum  apparently  dark  brown. 
Abdomen  dark  brown  or  black,  with  submedian  rows  of  lunate, 
silvery  white  marks  on  the  posterior  marginsjof  the  segments. 
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Ovipositor  yellowish.  Legs  fuscous  yellowish,  the  tarsi  brown,  the 
distal  tarsal  segments  darker. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  with  17  segments.  Color 
characters  presumably  nearly  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  by  Dr  M.  T.  Thompson  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass,  f om  tumor  gall  on  the  top  of  wild  lettuce  stalks. 

Type  Cecid.  1102,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  lycopi  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  18  segments;  face  with 
a conspicuous  patch  of  yellowish  white  scales,  the  black  eyes  mar- 
gined posteriorly  with  silvery  white,  especially  laterally.  Meso- 
notum  shining  black,  sparsely  margined  laterally  with  silvery 
white  scales,  the  submedian  lines  faintly  indicated  by  a few  hairs. 
Scutellum  a deep  reddish  brown,  postscutellum  dark  brown. 
Abdomen  a rich  brownish  black  with  a submedian  row  of  small, 
lunate,  silvery  white  spots,  the  latter  on  the  posterior  margins  of 
the  segments;  laterally  there  is  a row  of  irregular,  silvery  white 
spots  slightly  produced  anteriorly  and  resting  on  the  posterior 
margin  of  each  segment;  venter  dark  brown  with  the  median  line, 
the  posterior  and  anterior  margins  of  the  segments  clothed  with 
silvery  white  scales.  Halteres  a pale  yellowish  salmon,  the  coxae 
and  base  of  femora  a pale  yellowish,  distal  portion  of  femora, 
tibiae  and  tarsi  dark  brown,  the  articulations  marked  by  narrow, 
white  annulations,  the  latter  broader  on  the  posterior  tarsi. 

Bred  May  17,  1907  from  an  oval,  fusiform  stem  gall  on  bugleweed, 
Lycopuscommunis. 

Type  Cecid.  ai348,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  rosea  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  second 
abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  22  segments; 
face  rather  thickly  clothed  with  whitish  scales.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown,  rather  thickly  bordered  laterally  and  anteriorly  with  golden 
yellow  scales,  submedian  lines  thickly  clothed  with  similar  scales. 
Scutellum  brownish  black,  yellowish  apically,  postscutellum  dark 
brown.  Abdomen  a dark  brown  or  black,  the  segments  narrowly 
margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white;  ovipositor  pale  orange, 
venter^irregularly  suffused  with  silvery  white  scales.  Halteres  a 
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pale  yellowish  orange.  Legs  a nearly  uniform  dark  brown  or 
black,  the  posterior  pair  with  very  narrow,  white  annulations  at 
the  base  of  the  first  tarsal  segment. 

Bred  May  i6,  1907  from  an  oval  blister  gall  on  the  young  leaves 
ofSolidago  rugosa. 

Type  Cecid.  ai474,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  vitinea  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  the  basal  segments 
yellowish,  23  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  variably  white 
margined  anteriorly  and  laterally.  Scutellum  reddish  brown, 
postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  a dark  brown,  the  basal  seg- 
ment thickly  clothed  with  silvery  white  scales,  the  second  to  sixth 
segments  narrowly  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white  scales, 
a crenulate  white  line  laterally.  Ovipositor  pale  yellowish.  Hal- 
teres  pale  yellow  basally,  yellowish  white  apically.  Coxae  and 
femora  fuscous  yellowish,  tibiae  light  brown,  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Bred  June  15,  1907,  from  a leaf  petiole  gall  on  grape,  taken  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai4i5,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  albitarsis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally,  20 
segments.  Mesonotum  a shining  dark  brown.  Scutellum  and 
postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  evidently  badly  denuded,  a 
deep  salmon  with  numerous  dark  brown  or  black  scales  dorsally. 
Halteres  yellowish  transparent,  tarsi  dark  brown,  the  segments 
annulate  basally  with  silvery  white. 

Female.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  fuscous  yellowish 
basally,  24  to  25  segments,  eyes  narrow'ly  margined  posteriorly  with 
silvery  white.  Mesonotum  dark  brown  or  black,  broadly  margined 
laterally  and  anteriorly  with  silvery  white,  submedian  lines  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  yellowish  scales.  Scutellum  dark  brown, 
thickly  clothed  apically  with  whitish  scales,  postscutellum  dark 
brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown  or  black,  with  submedian  rows  of 
lunate,  silvery  white  spots.  Halteres  pale  orange  basally,  light 
yellowish  apically.  Legs  mostly  a dark  brown,  the  articulations 
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narrowly  annulate  with  silvery  white,  those  on  the  posterior  tarsi 
broad,  the  most  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments  yellowish  white- 

Bred  May  i8,  igoy  from  a stem  gall  much  resembling  that  of 
L a s i o p t e r a d e s m o d i i Felt  and  taken  in  open  woods  at 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai477,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  eupatorii  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  the  basal  segments 
sparsely  clothed  with  silvery  scales  ventrally,  17  segments;  eyes 
black,  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown  or  black,  the  submedian  lines  sparsely  clothed  with-  fine 
hairs.  Scutellum  dark  brown,  postscutellum  yellowish  or  fuscous 
brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown  with  submedian  rows  of  small, 
lunate,  silvery  white  spots,  the  markings  being  on  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  first  to  sixth  segments,  the  terminal  segments  fuscous 
yellowish,  the  venter  suffused  with  silvery'  white  scales.  Halteres 
pale  yellowish.  Legs  dark  brown,  the  first  tarsal  segment  and 
narrow  basal  annulations  on  the  second  to  fifth,  white. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  with  23  segments.  The 
other  color  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  May  2,  1907  from  an  oval  or  subglobular  swelling  on  the 
stem  of  presumably  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  thickly 
packed  with  numerous  Cecidomyid  larvae  in  closely  webbed 
cocoons.  Rather  rare  on  Staten  Island. 

Type  Cecid.  ai4i3,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  flavolunata  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  reddish  brown,  21  segments; 
face  reddish  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  whitish  scales,  mouth 
parts  fuscous  apically.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  almost  black, 
the  base  of  the  wing  insertions  reddish.  Scutellum  dark  brown, 
with  a few  yellowish  setae  apically,  postscutellum  and  abdomen 
dark  brown,  almost  black,  the  incisures  of  the  latter  dusky  reddish, 
the  dorsum  of  the  eighth  segment  and  the  ovipositor  fuscous  yel- 
lowish; laterally,  though  hardly  ventrally  there  is  a broken  band 
of  five  somewhat  conspicuous  subquadrate  patches  of  silvery  white 
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scales,  the  venter  sparsely  clothed  with  silvery  white  scales.  Legs 
a nearly  uniform  black. 

Bred  from  several  oval,  yellowish,  marginal,  blister  galls  on 
solidago. 

Type  Cecid.  ai43o,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  hamata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  18  segments;  face  fuscous 
with  a few  whitish  scales;  head  rather  thickly  clothed  with  pale 
yellowish  scales  posteriorly.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  sparsely 
margined  laterally  and  anteriorly  with  yellowish  hairs,  submedian 
lines  rather  thickly  clothed  with  the  same.  Scutellum  dark  brown 
with  a few  whitish  scales,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen 
dark  brown  or  black  with  submedian  rows  of  conspicuous  lunate, 
silvery  white  spots.  Genitalia,  fuscous  yellowish.  Halteres  pale 
yellowish.  Legs  a variable  brown,  the  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Female.  Length  2.75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  20  to  22  segments. 
Other  color  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  April  28  and  May  18,  1907  from  an  oval  gall  on  the  stem 
of  an  unknown  weed  taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  This  enlargement 
somewhat  resembles  that  made  by  Lasioptera  desmodii 
Felt. 

Type  Cecid.  ai458,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  hibisci  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.75  mm.  Antennae  hardly  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  abdomen,  thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  16  segments; 
face  fuscous  with  a conspicuous  patch  of  silvery  white  scales,  the 
black  eyes  narrowly  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white. 
Mesonotum  dark  brown,  narrowly  and  irregularly  margined 
laterally  with  golden  yellow  scales,  the  submedian  lines  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  golden  yellow  hairs.-  Scutellum  dark  brown, 
sparsely  ornamented  with  silvery  white  scales  and  with  a few  long 
setae  apically,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown  or 
black,  with  submedian  rows  of  somewhat  irregular,  sublunate, 
silvery  white  spots.  Halteres  pale  salmon  basally,  whitish  trans- 
parent apically.  Legs  mostly  dark  brown,  the  articulations  annu- 
late with  white,  the  bands  broader  on  the  posterior  tarsi. 
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Female.  Length  2.75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  alxlomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  the  basal  segments 
fuscous  yellowish,  23  segments;  eyes  narrowly  margined  posteriorly 
with  silvery  white.  Mesonotum  a rich  dark  brown,  the  anterior 
lateral  angles  narrowly  margined  with  silvery  white,  the  submedian 
lines  sparsely  clothed  with  light  golden  yellow  scales  and  with 
broad,  submedian,  golden  vittae  anteriorly.  Scutellum  dark 
brown  or  black,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  silvery  white  scales, 
postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  a rich  dark  brown,  with 
submedian  rows  of  silvery  white,  transverse,  lunate  spots  on  seg- 
ments one  to  seven  posteriorly;  in  addition  there  is  a series  of 
longitudinal,  lunate  spots  just  above  the  stigmatal  line.  Ovi- 
positor pale  yellowish,  the  venter  suffused  with  silvery  white  scales* 
except  the  rather  indistinct,  yellowish  submedian  lines.  The  white 
scales  on  the  under  surface  are  prolonged  laterally  and  on  the 
margins  of  the  segments,  and  form  a series  of  triangular  marks. 
Halteres  pale  yellowish  basally  and  apically,  pale  salmon  sub- 
apically.  Legs  with  the  femora  and  coxae  basally  variably  yel- 
lowish, the  other  portions  of  the  legs  dark  brown,  except  the  base 
of  the  tibia  and  the  first  tarsal  segment,  which  are  narrowly  annu- 
late with  yellowish  white;  otherwise  the  anterior  and  mid  tarsi  are 
nearly  uniform  brownish  black,  the  posterior  tarsi  with  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  second  tarsal  segment  narrowly,  and  those  of  the  others 
broadly  annulate,  except  the  distal  end  of  the  fifth  segment,  with 
silvery  white. 

Bred  April  25,  1907  from  slightly  enlarged  stems  of  the  rose 
marsh  mallow,  Hibiscus  moscheutos,  taken  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai4io,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  perfoliata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  very  short,  sparsely  haired, 
dark  brown,  18  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  submedian 
lines  rather  thickly  clothed  with  yellowish  setae.  Scutellum 
yellowish  brown  with  a few  sparse  setae  apically,  postscutellum 
fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  the  segments  narrowly 
margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white,  the  eighth  mostly  pale 
yellowish,  genitalia  fuscous.  Legs  dark  brown,  the  anterior  and 
mid  tarsi  narrowly,  and  the  posterior  tarsi  broadly  banded  with 
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Female.  Length  2~mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  24  segments.  Color  characters  nearly  as  in  the 
opposite  sex. 

Bred  by  Dr  M.  T.  Thompson  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass,  from  an  oval  stem  gall  on  Eupatorium  perfoli- 
a t u m. 

Type  Cecid.  iioi,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  canadensis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  a few  of  the  terminal  segments  red- 
dish, the  basal  segments  and  mouth  parts  fuscous  yellowish,  17 
segments;  eyes  broadly  margined  posteriorly  with  fine,  yellowish 
hairs.  Mesonotum  reddish  brown,  sometimes  darker,  submedian 
lines  narrow,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  Scutellum 
pale  yellowish  red  with  a few  coarse  setae  apically,  postscutellum 
and  abdomen  pale  salmon,  the  latter  sparsely  clothed  with  fine 
hairs;  genitalia  fuscous.  Halteres  and  basal  portion  of  femora 
pale  yellowish,  distal  portion  of  femora  and  tibiae  fuscous  yellowish, 
the  tarsi  a variable  fuscous  brown. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  third 
abdominal  regment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  slightly  reddish 
distally,  the  basal  segments  fuscous  yellowish,  13  segments.  Other 
characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  May  i,  1907  from  Cecidomyid  larvae  infesting  the  seeds  of 
the  white  spruce,  Abies  alba.  Taken  by  Dr  James  Fletcher  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  Canada  in  April  1907. 

Type  Cecid.  ai428,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Dasyneura  flavotibialis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.25  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  clothed  with  whorls  of  long  hairs,  fuscous  yellowish,  ii 
segments;  face  fuscous  yellowish.  Mesonotum  a fuscous  greenish 
yellow,  the  submedian  lines  rather  thickly  clothed  with  long, 
fuscous  hairs.  Scutellum  a light  reddish  yellow  with  long  setae 
apically,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  yellowish  red, 
thickly  clothed  with  dark  brown  scales  and  with  the  segments 
margined  posteriorly  with  long,  dark  brown  setae,  the  seventh 
segment  and  genitalia  fuscous  yellowish,  venter  yellowish  red, 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  dark  brown  scales,  except  for  a narrow 
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median  line;  pleurae  and  coxae  yellowish  transparent,  the  latter 
with  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  rather  thickly  clothed  with  long, 
black  setae;  femora  mostly  dark  brown  or  black,  yellowish  basally; 
tibiae  a nearly  uniform  yellowish,  tarsi  fuscous  yellowish,  the  three 
distal  segments  black. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  second 
abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  fuscous  yellowish,  10  seg- 
ments. Other  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex,  except 
that  the  tibiae  have  the  distal  half  fuscous  yellowish,  darker  apically. 

Adults  bred  May  7 and  8 from  decaying  wood  infested  by  fungus 
and  covered  by  moss.  Taken  at  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai454,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Asphondylia  sobrina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  second 
abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  light  yellowish,  14  segments; 
face  fuscous  yellowish,  eyes  large,  black.  Mesonotum  dark  brown, 
the  submedian  lines  rather  thickly  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs. 
Scutellum  reddish  yellow,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen 
reddish  brown,  genitalia  yellowish,  fuscous  distally.  Halteres 
semitransparent  basally  and  apically,  fuscous  yellowish  subapically. 
Legs  a variable  light  fuscous  yellowish. 

Female.  Length  3.5  mm.  Face  yellowish.  Mesonotum  a 
light  fuscous  orange,  the  submedian  lines  lighter.  Scutellum  pale 
yellow,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  pale  orange,  the  distal 
segments  lighter.  Other  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Collected  and  bred  by  Dr  M.  T.  Thompson  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass,  from  earth  containing  elm  keys  and  vegetable 
debris. 

Type  Cecid.  1108,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  arcuata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  probably  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  pale  straw  color  and  with  at  least  15  segments; 
face  dark  brown.  Mesonotum  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the 
submedian  lines  sparsely  ornamented  with  fuscous  hairs.  Scutel- 
lum yellowish  brown  with  sparse  hairs  apically,  postscutellum  orange 
brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fuscous 
hairs.  Halteres  yellowish  transparent  basally,  fuscous  apically, 
coxae  fuscous  yellowish,  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fuscous  hairs, 
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Legs  nearly  uniform  pale  straw,  the  femora  rather  sparsely  clothed 
with  fuscous  hairs. 

Swept  from  solidago  or  sweetfern  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  June  4,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  124,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  astericaulis  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  probably  extending  to  the 
fourth  abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  18  seg- 
ments. Mesonotum  reddish  brown,  darker  laterally,  the  sub- 
median lines  rather  thickly  clothed  with  long  hairs.  Scutellum 
fuscous  yellowish,  postscutellum  yellowish.  Abdomen  reddish 
brown  with  the  segments  margined  posteriorly  with  long  hairs. 
Halteres  whitish  transparent  basally,  fuscous  apically.  Legs  a 
somewhat  variable  dark  brown. 

Collected  and  bred  by  Dr  M.  T.  Thompson  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass,  from  an  oval  twig  gall  on  aster.  Probably  an 
inquiline  with  Choristoneura  ramuscula  Beutm. 

Type  Cecid.  1107a,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Rhopalomyia  thompsoni  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  pale  yellowish,  the  basal  and  distal  segments 
tinged  with  reddish;  19  segments.  Mesonotum  dark  reddish,  the 
submedian  lines  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  setae.  Scutellum  pale 
salmon,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  a deep  brick-red 
with  heavy  bands  of  black  scales,  genitalia  fuscous.  Halteres 
yellowish  transparent.  Legs  mostly  black,  the  coxae  and  base  of 
femora  a variable  yellowish. 

Female.  Length  4 mm.  Color  characters  nearly  as  in  the  opposite 
sex. 

Collected  and  bred  by  Dr  M.  T.  Thompson  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass,  from  a globular  or  ovoid,  fleshy  gall  on  the  root- 
stock  of  Solidago  rugosa. 

Type  Cecid.  1100,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Oligotrophus  asplenifolia  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,Might  fuscous  yellowish,  15  segments.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown,  the  narrow  submedian  lines  and  posterior  median  area 
yellowish.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdo- 
men a deep  orange  yellow,  the  distal  segments  paler,  the  incisures 
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and  pleurae  pale  salmon,  genitalia  fuscous  yellowish.  Halteres 
yellowish  transparent.  Legs  pale  yellowish,  the  femora  dorsally 
blackish,  tibiae  and  tarsi  progressively  fuscous  apically. 

Female.  Length  1.75  mm.  Antennae  with  presumably  15 
segments,  other  characters  about  as  in  the  male. 

Collected  and  reared  by  Dr  M.  T.  Thompson  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass,  from  a fleshy  fold  or  lamina  near  the  midvein  on 
leaves  of  sweet  fern. 

Type  Cecid.  1103,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Hormomyia  crataegifolia  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  4 mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the  body, 
sparsely  haired,  reddish  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown,  the  submedian  lines  sparsely  clothed  with  whitish  hairs,  a 
few  scattered  hairs  on  the  lateral  borders.  Scutellum  dark  brown, 
with  a few  whitish  hairs  on  each  side,  postscutellum  slightly  darker. 
Abdomen  dark  red,  pleurae  darker.  Halteres  and  coxae  yellowish 
red,  the  remainder  of  the  legs  a little  paler,  with  the  tarsi  somewhat 
whitish. 

Female.  Length  4 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  fourth 
abdominal  segment,  yellowish  red  or  reddish,  sparsely  haired,  14 
segments.  Colorational  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  from  whitish,  oval  cocoons  adhering  to  Crataegus  leaves. 
Larvae  taken  from  the  cockscomb  gall  on  Crataegus. 

Type  Cecid.  ai362,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Hormomyia  needhami  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  6 mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  fourth 
abdominal  segment,  finely  haired,  pale  fuscous  yell  wish,  the  stems 
semitransparent,  26  segments;  face  fuscous.  Mesonotum  yellowish, 
the  anterior  and  lateral  margins  bordered  by  fuscous,  the  latter 
slightly  produced  on  the  median  line.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum 
pale  yellowish,  the  latter  dark  brown  posteriorly.  -Abdomen 
fuscous  yellowish,  sparsely  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  Halteres 
fuscous  yellowish.  Legs  a variable  fuscous  yellowish. 

Taken  by  Dr  James  G.  Needham  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  June  6,  1906. 

Type  Cecid.  788,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Hormomyia  truncata  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  3 mm.  Antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  pale  yellowish,  23  segments;  mouth  parts  fuscous 
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yellowish.  Mesonotum  a nearly  uniform  dark  reddish  brown,  the 
submedian  lines  indistinct.  Scutellum  yellowish  red,  postscutellum 
slightly  yellowish  basally,  reddish  yellow  distally.  Abdomen 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  long,  fuscous  hairs,  reddish  yellow,  the 
genitalia  dark  orange.  Halteres  yellowish  basally,  fuscous  apically. 
Legs  a variable  dark  brown']and"reddish  yellow,'_the  distal  tarsal 
segments  mostly  reddish  yellow. 

Taken  by  Mr  J.  G.  Jack,  near  Boston,  Mass. 

Type  Cecid.  817,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  consobrina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  pale  yellowish  or  reddish,  14  segments;  face  yel- 
lowish. Mesonotum  dark  brown.  Scutellum  reddish,  post  scutel- 
lum fuscous  mesially,  yellowish  laterally.  Abdomen  yellowish  red, 
fuscous  laterally.  Coxae,  femora  and  tibiae  pale  yellowish,  tarsi 
yellowish  or  variably  suffused  with  carmine. 

Taken  at  Karner,  N.  Y. , May  16,  1906  on  fern. 

Type  Cecid.  61,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Contarinia  tiliae  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  a little  longer  than  the 
body,  rather  thickly  haired,  light  brown,  14  segments.  Mesonotum 
dark  brown.  Scutellum  an  orange  brown.  Abdomen  light  brown. 
Halteres  yellow  and  reddish  transparent.  Legs  mostly  yellowish 
transparent,  extremities  of  tibiae  and  tarsi  with  a distinct  reddish 
cast. 

Taken  at  Karner,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1906  on  basswood. 

Type  Cecid.  25,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Winnertzia  calciequina  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  a little  shorter  than  the  body, 
thickly  haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish  basally,  14  segments;  face 
greenish  yellow.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with 
fine,  silvery  hairs.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  dark  brown. 
Abdomen  yellowish  green  basally,  the  apical  segments  light  brown. 
Halteres  whitish  transparent.  - Coxae,  femora  and  tibiae  mostly 
pale  yellowish,  tarsi  nearly  uniform  fuscous. 

Taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  July  16,  1906  on  pine. 

Type  Cecid.  561,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 
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Lasioptera  caulicola  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  very  short,  sparsely  haired, 
dark  brown,  23  segments;  face  sparsely  clothed  with  silvery  white 
scales.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  rather  broadly  margined  laterally 
and  anteriorly  with  silvery  white,  the  submedian  lines  sparsely 
haired.  Scutellum  fuscous  yellowish,  postscutellum  a little  darker. 
Abdomen  dark  brown,  the  basal  segments  silvery  white  dorsally, 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  rather  broadly  margined  along  the 
median  third  posteriorly  with  silvery  white,  the  second  segment 
with  an  elongate  median  white  dot  on  the  posterior  margin,  ovi- 
positor pale  yellowish.  Halteres  pale  yellowish,  apically  a light 
salmon.  Coxae  fuscous  basally,  yellowish  apically,  femora  and 
tibiae  dark  brown,  irregularly  and  broadly  banded  at  the  extremi- 
ties with  silvery  white,  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Bred  June  3,  1907  from  apparently  normal  stems  of  bush-honey- 
suckle. 

Type  Cecid.  ai469a,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Lasioptera  palustris  n.  sp. 

Male.  Length  1.75  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  the  basal  segments  yellow- 
ish, 20  segments;  face  fuscous  yellowish  with  a rather  conspicuous 
patch  of  silvery  white  scales,  eyes  narrowly  margined  posteriorly 
with  silvery  white.  Mesonotum  dark  reddish  brown,  variably 
margined  laterally  and  anteriorly  with  silvery  white,  the  submedian 
lines  thickly  clothed  with  golden  yellow  scales,  posterior  median 
area  reddish  brown.  Scutellum  pale  reddish  brown  with  a few 
yellowish  setae  apically,  postscutellum  pale  orange.  Abdomen 
dark  brown,  the  basal  segments  silvery  white,  the  second  to  fourth 
segments  rather  broadly,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments  narrowly 
margined  with  silvery  white,  the  latter  obsolete  laterally,  the 
eighth  segment  pale  orange;  genitalia  fuscous  yellowish,  venter 
dark  brown  with  a broad  median,  silvery  white  stripe.  Halteres 
pale  salmon.  Legs  mostly  brown,  the  extremities  of  femora  and 
tibiae  variably  annulate  with  light  yellowish,  the  tarsi  dark  brown. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  with  25  segments.  Color 
characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  May  24,  1907  from  a very  irregular,  fusiform  or  subglobular 
stem  gall  occurring  upon  an  unknown  plant  in  marshy  places  at 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai443,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 
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Choristoneura  erigerontis  n.  sj). 

Male.  Length  2.25  mm.  Antennae  very  short,  not  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  yellowish 
basally,  14  segments;  faee  with  a conspieuous  pateh  of  silvery 
white  scales.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  submedian  lines  sparsely 
clothed  with  yellowish  setae.  Scutellum  dark  reddish  brown, 
postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown  with  rather 
largs,  submedian  lunate  spots  on  the  posterior  margin  of  each 
segment,  incisures  pale  salmon,  genitalia  fuscous;  venter  suffused 
with  silvery  white  scales.  Halteres  pale  salmon.  Legs  mostly  a 
variable  dark  brown,  the  basal  two  thirds  of  femora  yellowish, 
tibiae  and  the  first  and  last  tarsal  segments  banded  basally,  and 
the  others  narrowly  annulate  basally  and  apically  with  silvery  white, 
the  annulations  broader  on  the  posterior  legs. 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  with  16  segments.  Colo- 
rational  characters  about  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  May  29,  1907  from  fusiform  stem  galls  on  horseweed, 
Erigeron  canadense,  taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai42  7a,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  modesta  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  2 mm.  Antennae  hardly  extending  to  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  brown,  lighter  apically,  18  seg- 
ments; face  sparsely  clothed  with  light  scales.  Mesonotum  black, 
sparsely  margined  laterally  and  anteriorly  by  pale  setae,  a few 
light  ones  before  the  wings  and  on  the  pleurae.  Scutellum  a little 
lighter  than  the  mesonotum.  Abdomen  black,  the  segments 
margined  posteriorly  with  a very  narrow  line  of  light  scales,  inter- 
rupted mesially  and  with  a few  scattered  light  scales  laterally. 
Halteres  whitish  basally,  translucent  apically,  fuscous  subapically. 
Legs  black  above,  lighter  beneath. 

Male.  Length  2.25  mm.  Antennae  with  14  segments.  Color 
characters  nearly  as  in  the  opposite  sex. 

Bred  May  20,  1907  presumably  from  small,  oval  swellings  appear- 
ing much  like  arrested  buds,  on  the  stems  of  horseweed,  Erigeron 
canadense,  taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai42  7,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 
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Cecidomyia  ramuli  n.  sj). 

Female.  Length  2.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  fifth  ab- 
dominal segment,  sparsely  haired,  pale  yellowish,  14  segments; 
faee  light  fuseous  yellowish,  eyes  rather  large,  blaek.  Mesonotum 
yellowish  brown,  the  submedian  lines  lighter,  rather  thickly  clothed 
with  long  hairs,  the  posterior  median  area  light  reddish  yellow. 
Scutellum  light  reddish  with  a few  apical  setae,  postscutellum 
reddish  brown.  Abdomen  deep  reddish  orange,  the  segments 
sparsely  clothed  posteriorly  with  fine  hairs.  Halteres  yellowish 
transparent  basally  and  apically,  light  fuscous  subapically.  Coxae 
and  base  of  femora  yellowish  transparent,  the  remainder  of  femora, 
tibiae  and  tarsi  a uniform  dark  brown,  the  second  and  third  tarsal 
segments  on  the  posterior  legs  fuscous  yellowish. 

Bred  May  25,  1907  from  a small,  monothalamous,  almost  im- 
perceptible enlargement  on  the  smaller  twigs  ofCornus  pani- 
c u 1 a t a , taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai384,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Choristoneura  solani  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  sparsely  haired,  dark  brown,  23  segments,  the  black 
eyes  sparsely  margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white.  Mesonotum 
dark  reddish  brown,  broadly  and  irregularly  margined  laterally 
and  anteriorly  with  yellowish  white,  the  submedian  lines  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  short,  yellowish  setae.  Scutellum  reddish 
yellow  with  a few  small  setae  apically,  postscutellum  reddish  brown. 
Abdomen  dark  brown,  the  first  abdominal  segment  thickly  clothed 
with  yellowish  white  scales,  the  second  to  fifth  segments  narrowly 
margined  posteriorly  with  silvery  white,  the  latter  rather  broadly 
interrupted  along  the  median  lines;  ovipositor  pale  yellowish, 
venter  rather  thickly  suffused  with  silvery  white  scales.  Halteres 
pale  yellowish  transparent.  Coxae  and  base  of  femora  mostly 
pale  yellowish,  the  other  parts  of  the  legs  a variable  dark  brown, 
the  tarsi  lighter. 

Bred  April  16,  1896  from  stem  gall  onSolanum  Caroli- 
ne n s e taken  at  Ivy  City,  D.  C. 

Type  Cecid.  903,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  No.  6822  U.  S.  Bureau 
Entomology. 
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Asphondylia  diervillae  n.  sp. 

Female.  Length  3.5  mm.  Antennae  extending  to  the 'fourth 
abdominal  segment,  sparsely  haired,  grayish  brown,  14  segments; 
face  fuscous,  eyes  large,  black,  margined  posteriorly  with  long, 
fuscous  setae.  Mesonotum  dull  slate  color,  irregularly  margined 
laterally  with  long,  grayish  setae,  the  submedian  lines  thickly 
clothed  with  similar  setae.  Scutellum  slaty  gray  with  long  setae 
apically,  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  a nearly 
uniform  dark  brown,  the  segments  sparsely  margined  posteriorly 
with  long,  gray  setae,  pleurae  and  abdomen  rather  thickly  clothed 
with  yellowish  white  setae.  Halteres  yellowish  basally,  fuscous 
apically,  coxae  a dull  gray,  the  base  of  femora  dull  yellowish,  the 
other  portions  of  the  legs  dark  brown,  the  tarsi  darker,  almost 
black. 

Bred  May  23,  1907  from  a green  bud  gall  on  bush-honeysuckle 
taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Type  Cecid.  ai469,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 
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T h y s a n i a z e n o b ia  Cramer,  natural  size 
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Plate 


Thvsania  zenobia  Cramer 


Plate  2 
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Work  of  the  sugar  maple  borer.  Photograph  of  a sugar  inaple  tree  which 
was  half  girdled  by  the  sugar  maple  borer  (Plagionotras  speciosus 
Say)  in  September  1889.  Photographed  November  1906 
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Plate  2 


Work  of  sugar  maple  borer 


Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  Nov.  1906 


Plate  3 


Apple  twig  from  Aiinandale,  N.  Y.,  showing  lo  year  'old  oviposition  scars 
of  the  17  year  cicada  (Tibicen  septendecim  Linn.).  The  injury 
was  inflicted  in  1896;  photographed  September  1906 


Plate  3 


Work  of  periodical  cicada 


Photo  July  1906 
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The  superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths;  e.  g.  129'' 
means  page  129,  beginning  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  page,  i.  e.  about  one 
third  of  the  way  down. 


abhamata,  Lasioptera,  io8b 
abnormis,  Choristoneura,  no*, 
absobrina,  Rhabdophaga,  113b 
acericola,  Phenacoccus,  57®-58*,  72b 
77'- 

acerifolia,  Campylomyza,  loib 
Dasyneura,  115b 
Mycodiplosis,  127b 
Rhabdophaga,  112b 
Rhopalomyia,  121®. 
acerifolii.  Pemphigus,  77b 
acerifolius,  Oligotrophus,  124b 
acerina,  Cecidomyia,  136b 
Mycodiplosis,  129b 
aceris,  Oligotrophus,  122b 
acernea,  Cecidomyia,  143b 
Albany,  emplo3mient  of  forester,  40®. 
albitarsis,  Choristoneura,  153^-54®. 
albomaculata,  Choristoneura,  mb 
albotarsa,  Cecidomyia,  i32®-33b 
alternata,  Mycodiplosis,  i26^-27b 
altifila,  Asphondylia,  119b 
Porricondyla,  147b 

americana,  Malacosoma,  66b  67®,  68b 
68b  70b 

ampelophila,  Contarinia,  132b 
Porricondyla,  144®. 

Anasa  tristis,  67®. 
angulata,  Cecidomyia,  135b 
annulata,  Rhabdophaga,  113®. 
americana,  Hormomyia,  125'. 
antiopa,  Euvanessa,  56b 
Ants,  75b 
red,  73b 

Aphids,  66b  66®,  67b  71®. 

Apple  aphids,  66b 
Apple  maggot,  72®,  77b 
Appletree,  injurious  insects,  70®. 
codling  moth,  68®. 
oriental  slug  caterpillar,  48b 
Appletree  borer,  round-headed,  70®. 


Appletree  caterpillar,  red-humped, 
45®- 

yellow-necked,  45b  67®. 

Aquatic  insects,  41b 

Arbor-vitae,  juniper  scale  injuring, 

58b 

arcuata,  Rhopalomyia,  158^-59®. 

Army  worm,  77b 

Arrowwood,  Lasioptera  consobrina 
on,  105b 

Arrowwood,  maple-leaved,  Contarinia 
viburni  on,  132b 
Lasioptera  viburni  on,  104®. 
Arsenical  poisons,  45®,  56®,  57b  57b 
59b  59b  71b  72b 

Ash,  Campylomyza  vitinea  on,  98b 
Cecidomyia  fraxini  on,  138b 
rubroscuta  on,  143b 
Ash,  mountain,  see  Mountain  ash. 
Ashes,  73b 

asparagi,  Crioceris,  53b  67b 
Asparagus  beetle,  67®,  67b  67*. 
common,  53b 
twelve  spotted,  53®. 

Asphondylia  altifila,  119b 
carpini,  119b 
diervillae,  165b 
fulvopedalis,  ii8b 
multifila,  118®. 
rubi,  ii9®-2ob 
sobrina,  158b 
transversa,  ii8b 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  49®-52®,  66b 
70®,  70®,  71b  72b  72b  73b  74b  77b 
78b  _ 

asplenifolia,  Oligotrophus,  159^-60®. 
Aster,  Cecidomyia  asteris  on,  142b 
Cecidomyia  subtruncata  on,  140®. 
Rhabdophaga  annulata  on,  113®. 
Rhopalomyia  astericaulis  on,  iSp'*. 
Winnertzia  solidaginis  on,  149b 
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Aster  laevis,  Clioristoncura  laeviana 
on,  109’. 

Aster  paniciilata,  Choristoneiira  pani- 
culata  on,  109*. 

astericaiilis,  Rhopalomyia,  I59^ 
asteris,  Cecidomyia,  142'. 

Asynapta  cerasi,  i47‘'’-48'’, 
photophila,  1481 
Atilacaspis  pentagona,  70^ 

Azalea,  Oligotrophns  a-zaleae  on,  I22^ 
azaleae,  Oligotrophns,  I22^ 

Bagworm,  71%  72^,  72®. 

Balsam,  Campylomyza  balsamicola 
on,  99®. 

Campylomyza  modesta  on,  99®. 
Contarinia  balsamifera  on,  I3i\ 
balsamicola,  Campylomyza,  99^ 
balsamifera,  Contarinia,  I3I^ 
basalis,  Choristoneura,  I09^ 
Basswood,  Contarinia  tiliae  on,  i6ih 
Oligotrophns  tilacens  on,  I22^ 
Beech,  oriental  sing  caterpillar  iii' 
jnring,  48^ 

Beech,  bine,  Asphondylia  carpini  on, 
1 19'. 

Cecidomyia  carpini  on,  135^ 
Winnertzia  carpini  on,  I49^ 

Berry  moth,  73b 

Betten,  Cornelins,  mentioned,  41®. 
Bezzi,  Mario,  contribntions  from,  43^, 
86®. 

bidentata,  Dasynenra,  II4^ 

Billbngs,  75®. 

Birch,  oriental  sing  caterpillar  injnr- 
ing,  48®. 

Birds,  protection  of,  76®. 
Black-banded  scale,  y2\ 

Black  flea  beetles,  73^  77^ 

Black  walnnt  worm,  59®,  66®,  67®. 

Black  woolly  bear,  68^ 

Blackberry,  Asphondylia  rnbi  on,  I20'. 
oriental  sing  caterpillar  in  jnring, 
48‘. 

Blneberry,  Asphondylia  altifila  on, 
1 19®. 

Lasioptera  canadensis  on,  105k 
Mycodiplosis  cyanococci  on,  129k 
lobata  on,  127k 
Bordeaux  mixture,  70®. 


Ixjrealis,  Dasynenra,  117®. 
Porricondyla,  147k 
Rhabdophaga,  H3“-i4k 
Bot  flies,  70k 
Box  elder  plant  bug,  70k 
brassicae,  Phorbia,  67k 
Premia  fllicis,  125®. 
hamamelidis,  125k 
podophylli,  126k 
brevicornis,  Campylomyza,  97®. 

Oligotrophns,  122k 
Bridge  grafting,  55k 
Brown  tail  moth,  40®-4p,  45^-47®,  69k 
72®,  72®,  74k  74k  75k  75k  76';  not 
yet  established  in  New  York  State, 
46® ; parasites,  47® ; special  bnlletin 
on,  42k 

Brown  woolly  bear,  68k 
Bnckthorn,  oriental  sing  caterpillar 
in  jnring,  48k 
Bnd  moth,  66k  70®. 

Bngleweed,  Lasioptera  lycopi  on,  152k 
Bnsh  honey  snckle,  Asphondylia 
diervillae  on,  165k 
Lasioptera  canlicola.  on,  162k 
Micromyia  diervillae  on,  103k 
Porricondyla  diervillae  on,  146k 
Bntternnt,  black  walnnt  worm  in  jnr- 
ing, 59k 

Cabbage  maggots,  67k 
Cabbage  worms,  66k  66®,  67®,  67®,  67®, 
68k 

Caddis  flies,  41®. 
calcarata,  Saperda,  72k 
calcieqnina,  Winnertzia,  161®. 
Campylomyza  acerifolia,  loik 
balsamicola,  99®. 
brevicornis,  97®. 
carolinae,  look 
carpini,  100®. 
cerasi,  loik 
dilatata,  149®. 
flavosenta,  97®. 
gibbosa,  look 
graminea,  98k 
karnerensis,  loi®. 
legnminicola,  98k 
lignivora,  look 
modesta,  99®. 
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Canipylomyza  {continued) 
photophila,  99^ 
pomiflorae,  gg*. 
popnli,  gS°-gg'. 
sylvestris,  gy*. 
toxicodendri,  98’. 
tsugae,  ioi\ 
vitinea,  98^ 

canadensis,  Dasyneura,  I57^ 
Lasioptera,  105*. 

Candida,  Saperda,  70®. 

Canker  worms,  68®. 

Carbolic  acid,  58%  74®. 

Carbon  bisulfid,  75®. 
carbonaria,  Dasyneura,  117®. 

Carex  vulpinoidea,  Dasyneura  caricis 
on,  II6^ 

caricis,  Dasyneura,  116'. 

Mycodiplosis,  128®. 
carolinae,  Campy lomyza,  100®. 
Cecidomyia,  139*. 

Porricondyla,  145®. 

Carpenter  worm,  72®. 

Carpet  66®. 
carpini,  Asphondylia,  119®. 
Campylomyza,  100®. 

Cecidomyia,  135®. 

Winnertzia,  148^-49®. 

Carpocapsa  pomonella,  68^  yo\  72®,  yy\ 
carueli,  Diaspis,  58®. 
caryae,  Cecidomyia,  i4i®-42®. 
Choristoneura,  no®. 

Contarinia,  132®. 

Dirhiza,  143^-44®. 

Halisidota,  59®. 

Lasioptera,  106®. 

Oligotrophus,  124^-25®. 

Case-bearer,  cigar,  70®. 
elm,  77®. 
pistol,  70®. 

Catocha  sambuci,  ioi®-2®. 
solidaginis,  102®. 
spiraeina,  102®. 
sylvestris,  102®. 

Cattaraugus  county,  summary  of 
voluntary  reports  from,  66®. 
caulicola,  Lasioptera,  i62\ 

Cecidomyia  acerina,  136®. 
acernea,  143®. 
albotarsa,  I32®~33®. 


Cecidomyia  {continued) 
angulata,  135®. 
asteris,  142®. 
carolinae,  I39\ 
carpini,  135®. 
caryae,  i4i®-42®. 
cincta,  143®. 
claytoniae,  133®. 
coryli,  142®. 
emarginata,  134®. 
eupatorii,  I40\ 
excavata,  I39\ 
filicis,  136®. 
flavomarginata,  138®. 
flavc  scuta,  137*. 
fragariae,  133®. 
fraxini,  138®. 
hicoriae,  137^-38®. 
hudsoni,  135®. 
incisa,  i4o\ 
juniperina,  I4i\ 
karnerensis,  14P. 
lobata,  I36\ 
obesa,  134-35'- 
orbiculata,  133^-34®. 
photophila,  134®. 
quercina,  137®. 
ramuli,  i64\ 
recurvata,  134®. 
rubroscuta,  142^-43®. 
rugosa,  141®. 
subtruncata,  i4o\ 
sylvestris,  143^ 
toxicodendri,  I37\ 
triangularis,  138®. 
tsugae,  139®. 
urticae,  136®. 

Cecidomyiidae,  43®,  77®;  new  species, 
97-I65^ 

Cedar,  red,  Cecidomyia  hudsoni  on, 

135®. 

Celtis,  oriental  slug  caterpillar  in- 
juring, 48®. 

Cephus  occidentalis,  68h 

cerasi,  Asynapta,  147^-48®. 
Campylomyza,  loih 
Dasyneura,  114®. 

Myzus,  75®,  76®. 

chalybea,  Haltica,  52^-53®. 

Cherry  borers,  73®. 
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Cherry  tree,  Asynapta  cerasi  on,  148®. 
Campyloniyza  pomiflorae  on,  99®. 
oriental  slug  caterpillar  injuring, 
48‘. 

Cherry  tree,  black,  Dasyneura  cerasi 
on,  II4^ 

Cherry  tree,  wild,  Campyloniyza 
cerasi  on,  loi®. 

Chionaspis  furfura,  48*-49^  66\  yd', 
72\  73',  77'. 

Chironomidae,  43\ 

Chokecherry,  Mycodiplosis  acerina 
on,  129®. 

Mycodiplosis  quercina  on,  130*. 
Choristoneura  abnormis,  no®. 
albitarsis,^i53®-54®. 
alboinaculata,  ink 
basalis,  109*. 
caryae,  iio'^ 
cinerea,  in®, 
convoluta,  no\ 
erigerontis,  163b 
eupatorii,  154®. 
flavolunata,  i54®-55b 
hamamelidis,  111^-12®. 
hamata,  155b 
hibisci,  I5s'-56b 
laeviana,  io8®-9b 
liriodendri,  i09^-iob 
modesta,  163®. 
paniculata,  109^. 
perfoliata,  156^-571 
ramuscula,  159b 
solani,  164®. 

Chortophaga  viridifasciata,  68b 
Chrysididae,  43b 

chrysorrhoca,  Euproctis,  see  Euproc- 
tis  chrysorrhoea. 

Cicada,  periodical,  6i®~65b  68b 
Cigar  case-bearer,  70b 
cincta,  Cecidomyia,  143®. 
cinerea,  Choristoneura,  in®. 
Lasioptera,  104b 

Claytonia  virginica,  Cecidomyia  clay- 
toniae  on,  133b 
claytoniae,  Cecidomyia,  133b 
Clinorhyncha  filicis,  io8b 
Clover,  Cecidomyia  flavomarginata 
on,  138b 

Contarinia,  trifolii  on,  132b 


Clover,  red,  Campyloniyza  leguniini- 
cola  on,  98®. 

Clover,  sweet,  Dasyneura  meliloti  on, 
ii6b 

Clover,  white,  Cecidomyia  lobata  on, 
136  b 

Porricondyla  trifolii  on,  145b 
Cnidocampa  flavescens,  47^-48®. 
Codling  moth,  68b  7ob  72®,  77b 
Coleophora  fletcherella,  70b 
limosipennella,  72b  77b 
malivorella,  70b 

Coleoptera,  contributions  of,  79^ ; ex- 
change list,  88^-93®. 

Collections  of  insects,  42^-43®;  con- 
tributions to,  42®,  78^-97®. 

Comstock,  G.  F.,  cited,  58®,  69®,  70b 
concinna,  Schizura,  45®. 
consobrina,  Contarinia,  i6ib 
Dasyneura,  ii8b 
Lasioptera,  i04®-sb 
Rhabdophaga,  113b 
Contarinia  ampelophila,  132b 
balsamifera,  131b 
caryae,  132®. 
consobrina,  i6ib 
filicis,  131b 
sambucifolia,  131b 
tiliae,  161®. 
trifolii,  I3i®-32b 
viburni,  132®. 
violicola,  59^-61®. 
convolvuli,  Lasioptera,  i49®-50®. 
convoluta,  Choristoneura,  nob 
corni,  Lasioptera,  107b 
Micromyia,  i02®-3®. 
cornifolius,  Oligotrophus,  124®. 
Cornstalk  borers,  75b 
Cornus,  Micromyia  corni  on,  103b 
Cornus  florida,  Oligotrophus  corni- 
folius on,  124®. 

Cornus  paniculata, 

Cecidomyia  ramuli  on,  164b 
Lasioptera  corni  on,  107®. 
Corrodentia,  contributions  of,  82b 
coryli,  Cecidomyia,  142b 
Mycodiplosis,  128b 
Cottony  maple  scale,  72b 
Crab  apple  tree,  injurious  insects, 
original  slug  caterpillar,  48b 
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Crambids,  75®. 

Crambus  sp.,  75®. 

vulgivagellus,  74®,  77'. 

Crane’s-bill,  wild,  Dasyneura  filicis 
on,  ii6\ 

crataegifolia,  Hormomyia,  160®. 
Crataegus,  Hormomyia  crataegifolia 
on,  160®. 

Crioceris  asparagi,  53^  67®. 

duodecim-punctata,  53®. 
Cryptorhynchus  lapathi,  72®. 
Cucumber,  injurious  insects: 
cucumber  beetle,  striped,  76^,  76^ 
cutworms,  76b 

Cucumber  beetles,  striped,  67^,  73®, 

76b 

Cucumber  flea  beetle,  66®,  66®. 
cucumeris,  Epitrix,  66®,  66®,  73®,  77®. 
Culicidae,  69b 
Currant  aphids,  75^  76b 
Currant  worms,  67^,  67b  73®. 
Cutworms,  66®,  68b  ?6b  73b  74b 
dark  sided,  53®-54b  68®. 
cyanococci,  Mycodiplosis,  i28®-29b 
cylindrigallae,  Lasioptera,  i50“-5ib 
Cyllene  robiniae,  72®. 

bark  sided  cutworm,  53*-54b  68b 
Dasyneura  acerifolia,  115b 
bidentata,  114b 
borealis,  117®. 
canadensis,  157b 
carbonaria,  117b 
caricis,  ii6b 
cerasi,  114b 
consobrina,  ii8b 
denticulata,  117®. 
filicis,  Ii5®-i6b 
flavotibialis,  157^-58®. 
hamamelidis,  Ii6®-I7b 
meliloti,  ii6b 
photophila,  114®. 
quercina,  ii6b 
setosa,  115*. 
virginica,  115®. 

Datana  integerrima,  59®,  66®,  67®. 

ministra,  45®,  67®. 

Davis,  William*  T.,  mentioned,  64b 
decim-lineata,  Doryphora,  66®,  67®, 

67b 


denticulata,  Dasyneura,  117®. 
Dermestes  lardarius,  68b 
desmodii,  Lasioptera,  io6®~7b  154*, 

155b 

Diabrotica  vittata,  66®,  67b  73b  76b 

76b  _ 

Dlaspis  carueli,  58®. 

Dicrodiplosis  podophylli,  126b 
diervillae,  Asphondylia,  165b 
Micromyia,  103®. 

Porricondyla,  i45®-46b 
dilatata,  Campylomyza,  149®. 

Diptera,  contributions  of,  79®~8o® ; 

exchange  list,  93®~94®. 

Dirhiza  caryae,  i43®-44®. 
hamata,  144®. 

dispar,  Porthetria,  see  Porthetria 
dispar. 

disstria,  Malacosoma,  72®. 

Doryphora  decim-lineata,  66®,  67®, 

67b 

Dunbar,  John,  cited,  58b 
duodecim-punctata,  Crioceris,  53®. 
Dutchess  county,  summary  of  volun- 
tary reports  from,  66®-67®. 

Elder,  Catocha  sambuci  on,  102®. 

Contarinia  sambucifolia  on,  131®. 
Elm,  injurious  insects: 
elm  bark  louse,  58®. 
oriental  slug  caterpillar,  48®. 
spiny  elm  caterpillar,  56b 
Elm,  European,  elm  leaf  beetle  injur- 
ing, 57b 

Elm,  Wahoo,  oriental  slug  caterpillar 
injuring,  48b 
Elm  bark  louse,  58b 
Elm  borer,  72®. 

Elm  case  bearer,  72b  77®. 

Elm  caterpillar,  spiny,  56b 
Elm  leaf  beetle,  40®,  s6®-57b  67®,  68®, 
72®,  74®,  75®,  76b  77®;  special  bulle- 
tin, 40®. 

emarginata,  Cecidomyia,  134b 
Mycodiplosis,  i29®-30®. 
Entomologist,  report  of,  69®,  76b 
ephemeraeformis,  Thyridopteryx,  71®, 

72b  72b 

Ephemeridae,  41b 

Epitrix  cucumeris,  66®,  66®,  73®,  77b 
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equi,  Gastropliilus,  yd\ 
erigcrontis,  Choristoneiira,  i63\ 
Eriophycs  pyri,  78^ 

Eiilecanium  nigrofasciatiini,  J2\ 
tiilipiferae,  y6\ 
eupatorii,  Cecidomyia,  I40^ 
Choristoneiira,  I54^ 

Eupatoriiim  ageratoides,  Cecidomyia 
eupatorii  on,  140°. 

Choristoneura  eupatorii  on,  154®. 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  choristo- 
neura perfoliata  on,  157^ 

Euproctis  chrysorrhoea,  45^-47®,  69®, 
72®,  72®,  74^  75\  75^ 

Euvanessa  antiopa,  50b 
Evening  primrose,  cutworm,  dark- 
sided, injuring,  68^ 
excavata,  Cecidomyia,  I39\ 

Exchange  list,  87®-97~. 

Explanation  of  plates,  i67'-72. 

Fall  webworms,  57^  66®,  67®,  67®,  72®, 
77'- 

False  maple  scale,  57^-58®,  72^  77®, 
fenestralis,  Scenopinus,  66®. 

Fern,  Bremia  filicis  on,  125®. 
Cecidomyia  filicis  on,  136^  • 

Clinorhyncha  filicis  on,  io8h 
Contarinia  consobrina  on,  161®. 

filicis  on  131®. 

Dasyneura  filicis  on,  ii6h 
Fernald,  H.  T.,  cited,  48^  48®. 

Fidia  viticida,  52®,  7?>\  7S\  77". 

filicis,  Bremia,  125®. 

Cecidomyia,  136®. 

Clinorhyncha,  108®. 

Contarinia,  131^ 

Dasyneura,  Ii5®-i6®, 

Fitch,  cited,  62k 
flava,  Porricondyla,  146®. 
flavescens,  Cnidocampa,  47®-48®. 
flavolunata,  Choristoneura,  I54®-55^ 

flavomarginata,  Cecidomyia,  138®. 
flavoscuta,  Campylomyza,  97®. 

Cecidomyia,  137*. 
flavotibialis,  Dasyneura,  157^-58®. 

Flea  beetles,  black,  73®,  77h 
fletcherella,  Coleophora,  70’. 

Flower  cricket,  white,  53®. 

Forest  insects,  58^-59®. 


Forest  tent  caterpillars,  66^  67®,  68*, 
68^  70®,  72®. 

Forester,  city,  40®. 
fragariae,  Cecidomyia,  133®. 
fraxini,  Cecidomyia,  138®. 

Fruit  tree  insects,  39‘-40®,  45®-53®. 
fulvopedalis,  Asphondylia,  ii8h 
furcata,  Winnertzia,  148®. 
furfura,  Chionaspis,  see  Chionaspis 
furfura. 

furnorum,  Thermobia,  66®. 
fusiformis,  Rhopalomyia,  120®. 

Galerucella  luteola,  56^-57*,  67®,  68®, 
72\  7A\  7S\  75^  76*,  77^ 

Call  midges,  4i®-42®. 

Carden  insects,  53®-S4®,  73®. 
Castrophilus  equi,  70*. 

Cenesee  county,  summary  of  volun- 
tary reports  from,  67®. 
gibbosa,  Campylomyza,  look 
Cillett,  J.  R.,  work  of,  42®. 

Cipsy  moth,  40®-4i*,  45®~47®,  69®,  72®, 
72®,  74k  74k  75k  75k  76k  76®;  not 
yet  established  in  New  York  State, 
46®;  parasites,  47®;  special  bulletin 
on,  42^. 

Coldenrod,  Cecidomyia  subtruncata 
on,  140®. 

Rhabdophaga  annulata  on,  113®. 
Winnertzia  solidaginis  on,  149*. 
Cossyparia  spuria,  58k 
graminea,  Campylomyza,  98k 
graminis,  Porricondyla,  146k 
Crape  root  worm,  39®,  52®,  73k  73*, 
75k  76k  77". 

Grapevine,  Campylomyza  vitinea  on, 
98k  _ ^ 

Contarinia  ampelophila  on,  132* 
Lasioptera  vitinea  on,  153®. 
steely  flea  beetle  injuring,  52®. 
Grass  webworm,  74k 
Grasshoppers,  68k 
green  striped,  68k 
Green-headed  horsefly,  77®. 

Green  striped  grasshopper,  68k 

Haematobia  serrata,  66®,  67k 
Haines,  mentioned,  6ik 
Hair  snakes,  74®. 
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Halisidota  caryae,  59'\ 

Haltica  chalybea,  52^S3^. 
hamamelidis,  Bremia,  125®. 
Choristoiieura,  iii'’-i2l 
Dasyneiira,  ii&'-iy'. 

Hormaphis,  59^ 
hamata,  Choristoneura,  I55^ 

Dirhiza,  144^ 

Lasioptera,  loy'. 

Porricondyla,  146^ 

Hand,  J.  W.,  mentioned,  64^ 

Hart,  W.  H.,  mentioned,  5P. 

Hazel,  Cecidomyia  coryli  on,  142^ 
Choristoneura  basalis  on,  109^ 
-Mycodiplosis  coryli  on,  128®. 

Hedge  bind-weed,  Lasioptera  con- 
volvuli on,  150®. 

Heel  fly,  70^ 

Heliopliila  unipuncta,  77'. 

Hellebore,  s8l 

Hemerocampa  leucostigma,  55^-56^ 
72®,  74\  74^  75^  76^  77^ 

Hemiptera,  69®,  70^;  contributions  of, 
82^-83'^;  exchange  list,  95^-96^ 
Hemlock,  Campylomyza  tsugae  on, 

TOI®. 

Cecidomyia  obesa  on,  I35\ 
tsugae  on,  139®, 

Mycodiplosis  tsugae  on,  13P. 
Oligotrophus  tsugae  on,  123®. 
Herkimer  county,  summary  of  volun- 
tary reports  from,  67®-68h 
Hessian  fly,  41®. 
hibisci,  Choristoneura,  155^-56^ 
Hickory,  Cecidomyia  albotarsa  on, 

133'. 

Cecidomyia  angulata  on,  135k 
caryae  on,  142®. 
hicoriae  on,  138®. 

Choristoneura  caryae  on,  no*. 
Contarinia  caryae  on,  132®. 

Dirhiza  caryae  on,  144®. 

Lasioptera  caryae  on,  io6h 
Oligotrophus  caryae  on,  125® 
Hickory  tussock  moth,  59®. 
hicoriae,  Cecidomyiae,  137^-38®. 
Honeysuckle,  see  Bush  honeysuckle. 
Hop,  Lasioptera  humulicaulis  on, 

151'. 

Hormaphis  hamamelidis,  59^ 
Hormomyia  americana,  125®. 


Hormomyia  (continued) 
crataegifolia,  160®. 
needhami,  160®. 
truncata,  i6o®-6i®. 

Horn  flies,  66®,  6f,  67®. 

Hornbeam,  Oligotrophus  nodosus  on, 

123'. 

Horse  bot  fly,  70*. 

Horsefly,  green-headed,  77®. 
Horseweed,  Choristoneura  erigeron- 
tis  on,  163®. 

Choristoneura  modesta  on,  163®. 
Horton,  D.  V.,  mentioned,  63k 
Howard,  L.  Q.,  acknowledgments  to, 
44®;  mentioned,  47*;  cited,  58k 
hudsoni,  Cecidomyia,  135k 
Mycodiplosis,  129®. 
humulicaulis,  Lasioptera,  151®. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  61®. 
Hymenoptera,  contributions  of,  78D 
exchange  list,  88\ 

Hyphantria  textor,  57*,  66®,  67®,  67®, 
72^  77'. 

Hypoderma  lineata,  70*. 

Ilex  verticillata,  Lasioptera  cinerea 
on,  104®. 

impatientifolia,  Lasioptera,  105^-6®. 
incisa,  Cecidomyia,  140*. 
innumerabilis,  Pulvinaria,  72k 
Insects  Affecting  Park  and  Woodland 
Trees,  40®,  42k 

integerrima,  Datana,  59®,  66®,  67®. 
Ironwood,  Asphondylia  carpini  on, 
119k 

Campylomyza  carpini  on,  100®. 
Cecidomyia  carpini  on,  135®. 
Winnertzia  carpini  on,  149®. 
Isabella,  Isia,  68®. 

Isia  Isabella,  68®. 

Jassidae,  69^  70*. 

Juniper  scale,  58®,  58®. 
juniperina,  Cecidomyia,  14P. 

karnerensis,  Campylomyza,  loi®. 

Cecidomyia,  141*. 

Kerosene  emulsion,  49®,  57^-58*. 
Kertesz,  C.,  contributions  from,  86*. 
Kirkland,  A.  H.,  mentioned,  47®. 

lactucae,  Lasioptera,  i5i®-52®. 
laeviana,  Choristoneura,  io8®-9®. 
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Land  plaster,  73^ 

lapathi,  Cryptorhynclnis,  72®. 

lardarius,  Dermestes,  68\ 

Larder  beetle,  68\ 

Lasioptera  abhainata,  ic8‘. 
canadensis,  105*. 
caiilicola,  162b 
caryae,  io6“. 
cinerea,  I04^ 
consobrina,  i04®-5\ 
convolvuli,  i49®-5o\ 
corni,  I07^ 

cylindrigallae,  i5o“-5i'. 
desmodii,  Io6®-7^  154®,  I55^ 
hamata,  I07^ 
humulicaulis,  15 1®. 
impatientifolia,  105^-6®. 
lactLicae,  i5i®-52®. 
lycopi,  152®. 
palustris  162’. 
quercina,  io8^ 
rosea,  152-53'- 
rubra,  103^ 
tuberculata,  I03®-4^ 
viburni,  I04^ 
vitinea,  153^ 

Legislation  relating  to  plant  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  77®. 
leguniinicola,  Campylomyza,  98^ 
Leopard  moth,  72®. 

Lepidoptera,  69®,  70^ ; contributions 
of,  8o®-8i®;  exchange  list,  94^-95®. 
Lepidosaphes  ulmi,  66®,  69%  70®,  72’, 
7Z\  77^ 

Leptocoris  trivittatus,  70^ 

Lestremia  pini,  io$\ 

Lettuce,  wild,  Lasioptera  lactucae  on, 
152®. 

leucostigma,  Hemerocampa,  see 
Hemerocampa  leucostigma. 

Lewis,  H.  D.,  mentioned,  62®,  64®. 
lignivora,  Campylomyza,  loo^ 
Lime-sulfur  wash,  39^  49^  58®,  70®, 
7i\  71®,  72\  74®,  77®,  78b 
liniosipennella,  Coleophora,  72},  77®. 
lineata,  Hypoderma,  70*. 
lineatus,  Philaenus,  77^ 
lineola,  Tabanus,  77®. 

Lintner,  cited,  56^. 

liriodendri,  Choristoneura,  I09’^-io®. 


lobata,  Cecidomyia,  136b 
Mycodiplosis,  127®. 

Locust,  Cecidomyia  orbiculata  on,  134. 
Locust  borer,  72®. 

luteola,  Galerucella,  see  Galerucella 
luteola. 

Lutz,  F.  E.,  mentioned,  63®. 
lycopi,  Lasioptera,  152®. 

Lyman,  George  T.,  mentioned,  63®. 

Macrodactylus  subspinosus,  66®,  72®. 

73',  74',  74',  77'. 

Mail  of  office,  43®. 
major,  Rhopalomyia,  121®. 
Malacosoma  americana,  66*,  67®,  68®, 
68b  70b 
disstria,  72®. 

malivorella,  Coleophora,  70®. 
Mandrake,  Dicrodiplosis  podophylli 
on,  126®. 

Mycodiplosis  alternata  on,  127®. 
Maple,  Cecidomyia  acerina  on,  136®/ 
Cecidomyia  emarginata  on,  134®. 
Dasyneura  acerifolia  on,  115®. 
Mycodiplosis  acerifolia  on,  127®. 
Oligotrophus  acerifolius  on,  124®. 
Rhabdophaga  absobrina  on,  113®. 
acerifolia  on,  112®. 
consobrina  on,  113®. 

Rhopalomyia  acerifolia  on,  121®. 
sugar  maple  borer  injuring,  54*. 
Maple,  hard,  false  maple  scale  injur- 
ing, 57b 

Maple,  Japanese,  oriental  slug  cater- 
pillar injuring,  48®. 

Maple,  Norway,  oriental  slug  cater- 
pillar injuring,  48®. 

Maple,  soft,  Campylomyza  acerifolia 
on,  loi®. 

Cecidomyia  acernea  on,  143*. 
excavata  on,  139*. 
incisa  on,  140®. 

Mycodiplosis  acerina  on,  129®. 
hudsoni  on,  129®. 
quercina  on,  130*. 

Oligotrophus  aceris  on,  122®. 
Porricondyla  flava  on,  146®, 

Maple  borer,  72®. 
sugar,  54'-55b 

Maple  leaf  aphid,  wooll}q  77®. 
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Maple  scale,  cottony,  72^ 
false,  57®-58^  72^  77®. 

Marlatt,  cited,  62^. 

May-apple,  Bremia  podophylli  on, 

I26^ 

Dicrodiplosis  podophylli  on,  126®. 
Mycodiplosis  alternata  on,  I27^ 

May  flies,  4i\ 

Meadow  rue,  Oligotrophus  thalactri 
on,  123®. 

Mecoptera,  exchange  list,  96®. 

meliloti,  Dasyneura,  ii6^ 

Melittia  satyriniformis,  76“. 

Melon  pests,  73®. 

messoria,  Paragrotis,  53®-54^  68®. 

Micromyia  corni,  i02“-3®. 
diervillae,  103®. 

Midges,  43*. 

ministra,  Datana,  45®,  67®. 

miniita,  Mycodiplosis,  127®. 

Mocsary,  A.,  contributions  from,  43®, 

85^ 

modesta,  Campylomyza,  99®. 
Choristoneiira,  163®. 

Monomorium  pharaonis,  73®. 

Morehouse,  F.  A.,  mentioned,  53^ 

Morrell,  L.  L.,  mentioned,  51®. 

Mosquitos,  43®,  69®,  76®,  77®,  77®;  New 
York  diversities  among,  42®,  71®. 

Moth,  South  American,  39®,  45®. 

Moth  situation  -in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts, 69®,  75®. 

Mottled  willow  borer,  72®. 

Mountain  ash,  oriental  slug  cater- 
pillar injuring,  48®. 

multifila,  Asphondylia,  Ii8®-i9®. 

Mycodiplosis  acerifolia,  127®. 
acerina,  129®. 
alternata,  126^-27®. 
caricis,  128®. 
coryli,  I28^ 
cyanococci,  i28®-29®. 
emarginata,  i29®-30®. 
hudsoni,  129®. 
lobata,  127®. 
minuta,  127”. 
pini,  128b 
quercina,  130®. 
tsugae,  i30®-3ib 
viburni,  130®. 


Myzus  cerasi,  75^  76®. 

Needham,  James  G.,  cited,  41b 
needhami,  Hormomyia,  i6ob 
Nettle,  Cecidomyia  urticae  on,  136®. 
Neuroptera,  contributions  of,  82®;  ex- 
change list,  96®. 

Nichols,  F.  E.,  mentioned,  63®. 
nigrofasciatum,  Eulecanium,  72b 
nitela,  Papaipema,  75®. 
niveus,  Oecanthus,  53®. 

Nixon,  Ivan  L.,  work  of,  42®,  43*,  46®.. 
nodosus,  Oligotrophus,  123®. 

Notes  for  the  year,  45^-65®. 

Nursery  certificates,  43®-z|4®. 

Oak,  Dasyneura  quercina  on,  116®. 
oriental  slug  caterpillar  injuring, 

48b 

Oak,  scrub,  Porricondyla  quercina  on, 

147'- 

Oak,  white,  Asphondylia  multifila, 
1 19®. 

Dasyneura  bidentata  on,  114®. 
Lasioptera  quercina  on,  108®. 
Mycodiplosis  quercina  on,  130b 
Oak,  swamp  white,  Cecidomyia  quer- 
cina on,  137®. 

obesa,  Cecidomyia,  134^-35®. 
occidentalis,  Cephus,  68b 
ocellana,  Tmetocera,  66b  70®. 
Oecanthus  niveus,  53®. 

Oestrus  bvis,  70®. 

Office  work,  43®. 

Oligotrophus  acerifolius,  124b 
aceris,  122^. 
aspleni  folia,  159^-60®. 
azaleae,  122®. 
brevicornis,  122®. 
caryae,  i24®-25®. 
cornifolius,  124®. 
nodosus,  123®. 
pini,  124b 
rhoinus,  123b 
thalactri,  123b 
tilaceus,  i2i®-22® 
tsugae,  123®. 

Onion  maggots,  74b 
orbiculata,  Cecidomyia,  133^-34®. 
Oriental  slug  caterpillar,  47®-48®. 
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Onianienlal  trees,  insect  enemies,  72*. 
Orthoptera,  contributions  of,  83^;  ex- 
change list,  97b 

Osborn,  Herbert,  cited,  69^  70b 
ovis.  Oestrus,  70b 

Oyster  scale,  66'',  66®,  69®,  yd",  72b  73®, 

77'. 

palustris,  Lasioptera,  162b 
paniculata,  Choristoneura,  109b 
Papaipema  nitela,  75b 
Paragrotis  messoria,  53*~54b  68b 
Parasites,  of  brown  tail  moth,  47®;  of 
gipsy  moth,  47b 
Paris  green,  54b 

Park  and  woodland  trees,  insects 
affecting,  71b 

Peach  scale.  West  Indian,  70b 
Pear  blister  mite,  78b 
Pear  tree,  oriental  slug  caterpillar  in- 
juring, 48b 

Pemphigus  acerifolii,  77b 
pentagona,  Aulacaspis,  70b 
perfoliata,  Choristoneura,  i56®-57b 
Periodical  cicada,  6i®-65b  68b 
perniciosus,  Aspidiotus,  see  Aspidio- 
tus  perniciosus. 

Persimmon,  Japanese  slug  caterpillar 
injuring,  48b 
Petroleum,  52b  72b 
pharaonis,  Monomorium,  73b 
Phenacoccus  acericola,  57^-58®,  72b 
77b 

Philaenus  lineatus,  77b 
spumaria,  77’. 

Phorbia  brassicae,  67b 
photophila,  Asynapta,  148b 
Campylomyza,  99b 
Cecidomyia,  134*. 

Dasyneura,  114b 
Pine,  Lestremia  pini  on,  103b 
Mycodiplosis  pini  on,  128®. 
Oligotrophus  pini  on,  124b 
pine  weevil,  white,  injuring,  58b 
Winnertzia  calciequina  on,  i6ib 
Pine,  hard,  Campylomyza  lignivora 
injuring,  loob 

Pine,  white,  Dasyneura  consobrina 
on,  ii8b 

Porricondyla  pini  on,  145b 


Pine,  white  {continued) 

Rhopalomyia  pini  on,  120*. 

Pine  weevil,  white,  58®~59b 
pinea,  Porricondyla,  145b 
pini,  Lestremia,  103b 
Mycodiplosis,  128b 
Oligotrophus,  124b 
Porricondyla,  I44®~45®. 
Rhopalomyia,  120b 
Pissodes  strobi,  58®~59b 
Pistol  case-bearer,  70b 
Plagionotus  speciosus,  54®~55b  72b 
Plant  diseases  and  pests,  legislation 
relating  to,  77b 
Plates,  explanation  of,  167-72. 
Plecoptera,  41b 

Plum,  fall  webworm  injuring,  67b 
podophylli.  Premia,  126b 
Dicrodiplosis,  126b 
Poison  formulas,  71®. 

Poison  ivy,  Campylomyza  toxicoden- 
dri  on,  98®. 

Cecidomyia  toxicodendri  on,  137®. 
Polychrosis  viteana,  73b 
pomiflorae,  Campylomeyza,  99*. 
pomonella,  Carpocapsa,  68b  7ob  72® 

77b 

Rhagoletis,  72®,  77b 
Pontia  rapae,  66b  67b  67®,  68®. 

Poplar,  Rhabdophaga  populi  on, 
112b 

injurious  insects: 

oriental  slug  caterpillar,  48b 
spiny  elm  caterpillar,  56b 
Poplar,  large  leafed,  Campylomyza 
populi  on,  99®. 

Poplar  borer,  72b 

populi,  Campylomyza,  98®-99®. 

Rhabdophaga,  112b 
Porricondyla  altifila,  147b 
ampelophila,  144b 
borealis,  147b 
carolinae,  145b 
diervillae,  i45®-46®. 
flava,  146b 
graminis,  146b 
hamata,  146®. 
pinea,  145®. 
pini,  144-45'- 
quercina,  147®. 
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Porricondyla  icontinued) 
sylvestris,  146”. 
trifolii,  I45\ 

Porthetria  dispar,  45^-47®,  69®,  72''’, 
/-  i /4  > /5  > /a  » /D  • 

Potato  beetles,  66^  67\  67^  67^ 
Potatoes,  72’’ ; bordeaux  mixture  for, 
7o\ 

Primroses,  cutworm,  dark  sided  iu- 
juring,  53'. 

Priouox3^stus  robiuae,  72’. 

Pterouus  ribesii,  67\  67^73^ 
Publications,  42“ ; of  Entomologist, 
list,  68*-78^ 

Pulviuaria  inuumerabilis,  72b 
pyri,  Eriophyes,  78^ 
pyrina,  Zeuzera,  72^ 

Quack  grass,  Porricondyla  graminis 
on,  I46^ 

qnercina,  Cecidomyia,  137®. 
Dasynenra,  116®. 

Lasioptera,  io8\ 

Mycodiplosis,  I30^ 

Porricondyla,  I47^ 

racemicola,  Rhopalomyia,  i20®-2i'\ 
ramuli,  Cecidomyia,  164b 
ramuscnla,  Choristoneura,  159b 
rapae,  Pontia,  66b  67b  67b  68b 
Raynor,  G.  W.,  mentioned,  63b 
recurvata,  Cecidomyia,  134®. 

Red  ants,  73b 

Red-hnmped  apple  tree  caterpillar, 
45'- 

Remedies  and  preventives  for : 
ants,  75®. 
red,  73b 

bagworm,  71',  72b  72®. 
black-banded  scale,  72b 
black  walnut  worm,  59®. 
brown  tail  moth,  69®,  72®. 
carpenter  worm,  72b 
cherry  borers,  73b 
cicada,  periodical,  65b 
cucumber  beetle,  striped,  73b 
currant  aphids,  75b  76b 
currant  worms,  73®. 
cutworms,  73'b 
dark  sided,  54b 


Remedies,  etc.  {continued) 
elm  borer,  72''. 
elm  case  bearer,  72'. 
elm  leaf  beetle,  57®,  72®,  74b  75b 
fall  webworm,  57®,  72®. 
flea  beetle,  black,  73®,  77'b 
steely,  53®. 

forest  tent  caterpillar,  72®. 
gipsy  moth,  69®,  72®. 
grape  root  worm,  75®. 
grass  webworm,  74b 
leopard  moth,  72®. 
locust  borer,  72®. 
maple  borer,  72b 
sugar,  54“-55b  ^ 
maple  scale,  cottony,  72b 
false,  57 -58b  72b 
mosquitos,  77®,  77®. 
oyster  scale,  70®,  72b-  73b 
peach  scale.  West  Indian,  70®. 
pear  blister  mite,  78®. 
poplar  borer,  72®. 
rose  beetles,  73®,  74®,  74b 
San  Jose  scale,  49^-52®,  70®,  70®,  71b 
72®,  72b  74b  77b  78®. 
scurfy  scale,  49b  70®,  73®. 
spiny  elm  caterpillar,  56b 
tulip  tree  scale,  76b 
tussock  moth,  hickory,  59®. 

white  marked,  72®,  74®,  75b 
violet  gall  midge,  6ib 
white  flower  cricket,  53®. 
willow-borer,  mottled,  72®. 
wood  lice,  69®. 

yellow-necked  appletree  caterpillar, 

45b 

Remedies  and  preventives  for  insect 
depredations  : 

arsenical  poisons,  45®,  56®,  57®,  57®, 
59b  59b  71b  72b 

ashes,  73b  • 

bordeaux  mixture,  70®. 
bridge  grafting,  55b 
carbolic  acid,  58®,  74b 
carbon  bisulfid,  73b  75®. 
hellebore,  58b 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  6r®. 

K-L  mixtures,  77®. 
kerosene  emulsion,  49b  57”-58b 
land  plaster,  73b 
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Remedies,  etc.  icoiitinucd) 

lime-sulfur  wash,  49^  58*,  70®, 
7i‘,  7I^  72\  7/,  77\  78h 
paris  green,  54^ 
petroleum,  52'',  72\ 
salt,  71®. 
scalicide,  51®. 
soluble  oils,  51®,  70®,  72\ 
whale  oil  soap,  49%  57®-58‘. 
Rhal)clophaga  ahsobriua,  113. 
acerifolia,  ii2‘. 
auuulata,  113®. 
borealis,  Ii3®-i4'. 
cousobriua,  ii3\ 
populi,  112®. 

Rhagoletis  pomouella,  72®,  77b 
rhoiuus,  Oligotrophus,  123b 
Rhopalomyia  acerifolia,  121®. 
arcuata,  is8®-59b 
astericaulis,  159'b 
fusiformis,  120®. 
major,  12 1®. 
piui,  I2G®. 

racemicola,  I2c'‘--2ib 
thompsoni,  159b 
ribesii,  Pterouns,  67,  67b  73®. 

Riley,  cited,  58b  62b 
robiuae,  Cylleue,  72®. 

Priouoxystus,  72®. 

Rose  beetles,  66®,  72®,  73®,  74®,  74b  77b 
Rose  marsh-mallow,  Cboristoueura 
bibisci  on,  156®. 
rosea,  Lasioptera,  I52\'j  . 
Rosebushes,  aphids  injuring,  67®. 
Round-beaded  bortr,  70®. 
rubi,  Asphondylia,  1 19^-20®. 
rubra,  Lasioptera,  103^. 
rubroscuta,  Cecidomyia,  142^-43®. 
rugosa,  Cecidomyia,  141®. 

Salt,  71b 

sambuci,  Catoeba,  ioi®-2b 
sambucifolia,  Contarinia,  131b 
San  Jose  scale,  39b  49®-52'b  66b  7ob 
70®,  71b  72b  72b  72b  74b  76b  77b 
78b 

Saperda  calcarata,  72'’. 

Candida,  70®. 
tridentata,  72b 
satyriniformis,  Melittia,  76®. 


Scale  insects,  winter  campaign 
against,  70b 
Scalicide,  51®. 

Scenopinus  fencstralis,  66®. 

Sebizura  concinna,  45®. 

Scurfy  scale,  48^-49®,  66®,  66®,  70®,  72®, 
73b  77b 

Sedge,  Mycodiplosis  caricis  on, 
128  b 

scptendecim,  Tibicen,  6i®-65b  68b 
serrata,  Haematobia,  66®,  67b 
setosa,  Dasyneura,  115'*. 

Shad  bush,  Campylomyza  pomiflorae 
on,  99®. 

Shade  tree  insects,  54®-58b 
Shade  tree  problem,  40®,  77®. 

Sheep  bot  fly,  70b 
Silver  fish,  66®. 

Sirrine,  F.  A.,  mentioned,  64®. 

Skunk  cabbage,  Porricondyla  altifila 
on,  147®. 

Slug  caterpillar,  oriental,  47®. 

Smith,  H.  D.,  mentioned,  63®. 
Snapdragon,  Lasioptera  impatienti- 
folia  on,  106®. 
sobrina,  Asphondylia,  158b 
solani,  Choristoneura,  164®. 

Solanum  carclinense,  Choristoneura 
sclani  on,  164®. 
solidaginis,  Catoeba,  T02. 

Winnertzia,  149®. 

Solidago,  Asphondylia  fulvopedalis 
on,  1 18®. 

Catccha  solidaginis  on,  102®. 
Cecidomyia  rugosa  on,  141®. 

triangularis  on,  138b 
Choristoneura  abnormis  on,  nob 
albomaculata  on,  mb 
convoluta  on,  no®. 

Dasyneura  carbonaria  on,  117b 
Lasioptera  hamata  on,  107®. 
Oligotrophus  brevicornis  on,  122b 
Rhopalomyia  arcuata  on,  159b 
fusiformis  on,  120®. 

Solidago  canadensis,  Cecidomyia  car- 
olinae  on,  139b 

Rhopalomyia  racemicola  on,  121®. 
Solidago  rugosa,  Lasioptera  rosea  on, 

153b 

Lasioptera  rubra  on,  103®. 
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Solidago  rugosa  {continued) 
Lasioptera  tiiberculata  on,  104®. 
Rhopalomyia  thompsoni  on,  159®. 
Soluble  oils,  51®,  70®,  72^ 
speciosiis,  Plagionotus,  54®-S5^  72®. 
Sphenoephorus  sp.,  75®. 

Spiny  elm  caterpillar,  56^ 
spiraeina,  Catocha,  102®. 

Spirea,  Catocha  spiraeina  on,  I02^ 
Spittle  insects,  77^ 

Spraying  calendar,  71®. 

Spruce,  Campylomyza  gibbosa  on, 
ICO®. 

Dasyneura  borealis  on, 
denticulata  on,  117®. 

Porricondyla  borealis  on,  147®. 
Rhabdophaga  borealis  on,  114®. 
Spruce,  white,  Dasyneura  canaden- 
sis on,  157®. 

spumaria,  Philaenus,  yf. 
spuria,  Gossyparia,  58^ 

Squash  beetle,  striped,  66®. 

Squash  borer,  76®. 

Squash  bug,  67®. 

Stalk  borer,  75®. 

Steely  flea  beetle,  52®~53®. 

Stone  flies,  41®. 

Strawberry,  Cecidomyia  fragariae  on, 

133'- 

Striped  cucumber  beetles,  67*,  73^ 

ye,  ye. 

strobi,  Pissodes,  s8®-59®. 
subspinosus,  Macrodactylus,  see 
Macrodactylus  subspinosus. 
subtruncata,  Cecidomyia,  140k 
Suffolk  county,  summary  of  volun- 
tary reports  from  68\ 

Sugar  maple  borer,  54^-55^* 

Sumac,  Oligotrophus  rhoinus  on, 
123®. 

Sweet-fern,  Oligotrophus  asplenifolia 
on,  160®. 

Rhompalomyia  arcuata  on,  159k 
sylvestris,  Campylomyza,  97k 
Catocha,  102k 
Cecidomyia,  143k 
Porricondyla,  146®. 

Tabanus  lineola,  77®. 

Tachina  flies,  43®. 


Tent  caterpillars,  66k  67®,  68k  68k  7ok 
72k 

textor,  Hyphantria,  see  Hyphantria 
textor. 

thalactri,  Oligotrophus,  123k 
Thermobia  furnorum,  66®. 
thompsoni,  Rhopalomyia,  159k 
Thyridopteryx  ephemeraeformis,  71*, 
72®,  72®. 

Thysania  zenobia,  39®,  45®. 

Thysanura,  contributions  of,  83®. 
Tibicen  septendecim,  6i®-65k  68k 
Tick  trefoil,  Lasioptera  desmodii  on, 
107k 

tilaceus,  Oligotrophus,  i2i®-22®. 
tiliae,  Contarinia,  161®. 

Tmetocera  ocellana,  66k  7ok 
Touch-me-not,  Lasioptera  impatienti- 
folia  on,  io6k 

toxicodendri,  Campylomyza,  98k 
Cecidomyia;  137k 
transversa,  Asphondylia,  ii8k 
triangularis,  Cecidomyia,  138®. 
Trichoptera,  41®;  exchange  list,  96k 
tridentata,  Saperda,  72k 
trifolii,  Contarinia,  i3i®-32®. 

Porricondyla,  145k 
tristis,  Anasa,  67®. 
trivittatus,  Leptocoris,  70k 
truncata,  Hormomyia,  i6o®-6i®. 
tsugae,  Campylomyza,  loik 
Cecidomyia,  139k 
Mycodiplosis,  I30®-3I®. 
Oligotrophus,  123®. 
tuberculata,  Lasioptera,  I03®~4®. 

Tulip  tree,  Choristoneura  liriodendri 
on,  1 1 ok 

Tulip  tree  scale,  76k 
tulipiferae,  Eulecanium,  76k 
Tussock  moth,  hickory,  59®. 
white,  marked,  40®,  55'-S6k  72®,  73®“ 
74®,  74®,  75k  76®,  yf ; -special  bul- 
letin, 40k 

ulmi,  Lepidosaphes,  see  Lepidosaphes 
111  mi. 

unipuncta,  Heliophila,  77k 
urticae,  Cecidomyia,  136®. 

Van  Duzee,  E.  P.,  cited,  69®,  70®. 
viburni,  Contarinia,  132®. 
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vibiirni,  Lasioptera,  104“. 
Mycodiplosis,  130®. 

Viburnum  lentago,  Mycodiplosis  vi- 
btirni  on,  130®. 

Violet  gall  midge,  42^  59®-6i®. 
violicola,  Contarinia,  59®-6i®. 

Virginia  creeper,  Porricondyla  ampe- 
lophila  on,  144®, 
virginica,  Dasyneura,  115®. 
viridifasciata,  Chortophaga,  68^ 
viteana,  Polychrosis,  73b 
viticida,  Fidia,  52®,  73^  73^  75®,  77^ 
vitinea,  Campylomyza,  98®. 
Lasioptera,  153®. 

vittata,  Diabrotica,  66®,  67*,  73^  76\ 
76®. 

Voluntary  entomologic  service  of 
New  York  State,  44®,  6s®-68®,  73®, 
73;,  73^  74^  75^  76^ 
vulgivagellus,  Crambus,  74®,  77k 

Walnut,  black,  black  walnut  worm 
injuring,  59®,  67®. 

Walsh,  cited,  62\ 

Warble  flies,  70^ 

Warren  county,  summary  of  volun- 
tary reports  from,  68\ 

Wasps,  parasitic,  43^. 

Water  beech,  Oligotrophus  nodosus 
on,  123^ 

Webworms,  77®. 

fall,  57^  66®,  6f , 67^  72",  77^ 
grass,  74®. 

West  Indian  peach  scale,  70®. 
Westchester  county,  summary  of  vol- 
untary reports  from,  68®. 


Whale  oil  soap,  49®,  57®-58\ 

Wheat  midge,  41®. 

Wheat  sawlly,  68h 
White  flower  cricket,  53®. 

White  marked  tussock  moth,  40®,  55^- 
56^  72®,  73"-74\  74”,  75*,  76*,  77'; 
special  bulletin,  40". 

White  pine  weevil,  s8®-59®. 

Willow,  injurious  insects: 
oriental  slug  caterpillar,  48*. 
spiny  elm  caterpillar,  56k 
Willow  borer,  mottled,  72®. 
Winnertzia  calciequina,  161®. 
carpini,  I48®~49®. 
furcata,  148®. 
solidaginis,  149®. 

Witch-hazel,  Asphondylia  multifila 
on,  1 19®. 

Premia  hamamelidis  on,  125®. 
Choristoneura  hamamelidis  on, 
1 12®. 

Dasyneura  hamamelidis  on,  117®. 
virginica  on,  115®. 

Witch-hazel  cone  gall,  59k 
Wood  lice,  69®. 

Wooly  maple  leaf  aphid,  77®. 
Wyoming  county,  summary  of  vol- 
untary reports  from,  68h 

Yellow-necked  appletree  caterpillar, 
45*,  67^ 

Young,  D.  B.,  work  of,  42®,  43*,  43®. 

zenobia,  Thysania,  39®,  45®. 

Zeuzera  pyrina,  72®. 
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